




Admission by the 
Bt. Hon. Lobd George 
Hamilton, M.P., Sec¬ 
retary op State for 
India, in the House 
of Commons, August 
16,?a901; 

A 

‘ I admit at once 
that if it could he slioion 
that India has retro¬ 
graded in material pros- 
jperity under our rule 
we stand self-condemned ^ 
and. we ought no longer 
to he trusted with the 
control of that country' 


[An analysis shows that 
during his period of service 
at the India Office the 
present Secretary of State 
for India has drawn as 
salary a sum which repre¬ 
sents one year’s average 
income of ninety-thousand 
Indian people!] 
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of all Sources op 
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A REVELATION FROM'fjFFICIAL RECORDS 


*The qnestion J with to consider is, 
whether that Government, with all its 
machinery, as now existmg in India, 
has, or has not, promoted the general 
prosper!^ of the people of India, and 
whether India is better or worse off by 
being a Province of the British Crown : 
THAT IS THt TEST I ’—Sir H. H. FoWLEE. 
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‘Only for myself I speaik. 

Nowise have I right to play the spokesman for my brothers.’ 


Earth is siok and Heaven is weary 

Of the hollow words that States and Kingdoms utter 

When they talk of truth and iustioe.* 
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THE bight HONOUBABLE LORD GEOBGE HAMILTON. 

■' M ; 

Secretary cf Stats for Indda, 

5 Who has said: 

* You speidc of the inoreasisg impoveri^xnent of India, and liie 
annual drain upon her as steadily and continuously 
exhausting her resources. 1 assert you are « ' 
under a delusion'; 


HIS EXCELLENCY LOBD CUBZON OF KEDLESTON, 

G.M.S.I.. G.M.LE., 

Viceroy and Qovemor-Oeneral 0 / India, 

Who is endeavouring, though in a too-faoile way (avoiding 
searching inquiry), to ascertain why the country 
ho rules is in such sore distress; ** 


THE BIGHT HONOURABLE SIB HENRY H. FOWLER, 

G.C.S.I., P.O., M.P., 

E3e~8eeretary of State for India, 

Who does ‘ not think that history has ever known so fair, 
so just, so equitable, so peaceful, so successful, a 
government as the government by QlSMt 
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EVERY MAN OB WOMAN OF BRITISH BIRTH 

Who is drairous that our rule should become 
a Blessing to the People of India; 

WITH THB BOPB 

That the Factit herein recorded may lead to the amelioration of the 
condition of Many Millions of British Subjects who, on every 
New Year’s Day, enter upon a period whidi is certain, 
for their country as a whole, to be worse 
than the years already past. 
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school in this country as well as m India whn are per- 
petcalbr assartlnje that our rule is bleodfns India ^ 


death. Since. I haro been Sacrotar; of State f have talcfl'! 
great pains to collect and investigate any ioformatioo 
or evidence I could obtaiOf no matter from what quarter 
it came, ^bich by facts, flexes, or other reliable infor¬ 
mation tended to aupport this allegation. I admit at onco 
that if it could be shown th.at India has retrograded in 
material ■ prosiierity under our rule we stand self-con- 
* deiuned, and we ought no longer to be entrusted with th* 
control of that country. Uut no soch facts, figures, or 
evidence have I ever been ablo to obtain. That a section 
of the publio both here and in India believe this allega¬ 
tion is clear from their oonstant, and unwer.rrp.d repetition 
of tbo charge. But this belief is founded not on figures, 
or facta, or eaonomic data, but on a piaoaible syilogistio 
formula that they ani sever tiro^ of repeating. 

0?fuL-4.€. VLA/^c^jU/L^ ectOJ^ *prf Mmaa Uljdl^ ^ 
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/ ^Vu diA 

ixrdiSiCjJ^ 0\f\jL.(^ft^ ^aJUjUyt^ %}Aa/>i^AA 
'jk^oc£C.| ^tjjuns€^* fe fcrdtHlc^ *Ui^ej\r 

Urujy ft^ ftU. ,JJjM'^I^-*x/^ 

S OL^Zo-firi^/VV, Z^'. '@-# ‘i^^tiva (F<r\AA/Ul^XXMJiL»hA/ 

iM fC-A. CCavA 

(u ur**d S^CJSJL'i'T^AA^ •S'^'ch^Kl j?ljv 

ijk/YlX/e^ ^C«--o ^Vt'CTtc^ \Aajjui^ fCjL 

^i-^AJUUJS_cL ttvM. Jx^^tLCAJJUA^ . 

■^x>iue4A,f<_oC. "Pf^juir Vvvt4.c^ ■ fwl XiU3* 

•Vv^xkmJ^ trj^ CO <^ftAn4^ Lj{.tCL4»ct^ 

^Q^yuu^ cJl&^^ JyTf^ (T)^UJ» urd-^ 

UaA.fe C4/\AxsL/r\\UK(u CtKAJkATVftA>Os^ • 

6^ HcajC^ 

owr ^p^xJrXKsu^k^^ yjcM^ ^uyQcJiis^cM 
^ ^ ^ »A/«vO AjC Uru/> 6 ^jl ^^SOkii 

CPa<r^t 4 .&^ y«A^ Cio^ (X^iSit iCjct 
4c«,<aG> »1&«^^6'3Uacc. c^/uoo/‘€Jt> odlj-vyj^i cu*2> 
iPL (€iue j\,£<AAeA<^to Lu^*X.cJ!^ 
kc<**< lA.('kAjU) ^ yiA^ cU Ci UA^A 4 Ai*<^ 

^rVK ffuAA. 

* ov«4.-Zvv\ cjhIx -<4/uAt-^ 6^ftu**-£. xs^) 

^ cico CAX ■fxouo. ^ ^A.ic/tr ii* 

£>[\i2Xe//* CjBA/tfXU^ sf«6t4A*fl4i^ 
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Vl*A-u^ |X» fcie VVMTvt *%<.C.€*a 4^ a. 
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p^ ^ JiWD ovt^uLmUx Uftuoctrfe^ 
V<.««/M^ (mOi u.cuwet^'^ Vlc-is. ^/(imu 
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V ^ ^ ^ ^ €4M^Jlr‘ iZ 

^ C4.W\ §KuZii Cicce^^?!a4/ce 

66^ ccce^A^v^cuu^^^ Urin4» tZ uf^c^ 
Cta /^C«/U-^ CyiJW/jb CAAjf^ icLfi (’CajH C-CA>€/IA 
triw Cn^^OL. f(/V(ttljULC.’H4Ma ^ ^ CO 
Cc^ ^ P^LikA^L^ cdUi ll\JUV^Z^\f*AjpU»JL^ 

<^XSiO£^ it^Ji ctiAlA\eJ2f CAjJpjd^f IX- 

M ■ i? -1— /I ' ^ 
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^Cj^aaJL^, ^ f/y' ?e<MC/VVULt ciciftL y 

\ju\A VUliU> U4/t OMa^cu** u- UasL^^cam- 
L-fic^ tf), b^-H^c, dc,(u Cm^. ^*4 
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(Oh K'Vi'tAiWJ, CJV i(ecc^, <1^ 

^ Kcaa»^ X<Jbf^*MU fe u/i./& 

^h3>>^uiLou, ur^uj. i'Cjjuy’ -h^ ov‘ 

crftXru/^^- ^ cOi^ uA-K. e.<u/vtxrvvU^ 

CtcCtTX Caj\/kCJUY^m.<^ ^ ^K0^4tcj 

U> CtovU^ ^ 3 SLAAAjJjTU ^-4>ltv 

'^^uvuv ^-<A. ^IfUyx 

3u 6 €lZo C^fM^J^cbiiA^^ ^ U<AA.fuAS. 

to Cc«^ “to 

^ I ^Ot/C^CJUvjfiiXa^ cAaA^. 
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irt^Ci^t' uAjL^ CTiHA^Cu'^t/^ ?lvto 
ctc\c,fTrn^ (iXct^Ltec ccM^ (^Ci^kjyjTJI fe' 
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^o-^riAAcJ^ w£Liaau> . »^Vi 

SlkcJL. C\ Vvvc^ ^-/cnr ClA ^tAjUi 0 (k.Cu>^ Ct 
“to •d-<rwu2. <^</vtQ^ c4£/V^/t^<^ cc^^j^-f/U/i l\CtMciA^ 

^ to>e»x/^* (dAit^ y ^04ja<D ci^JUiAA^ 

O'WVn'^Cof^ ^vic/.fCf Cn^CCy/^SdAC. 

j^exA^Jub (€aAA/ 1 A<^^ ^TAaV fyCiAA^^out 

(flAft oCiji ^o»J^“C-^ '^XU\A^ "fCje ^p.</\>€/>1A4/ulU^ ^ 

3w<AA.e>x UrdjlcX ^ (/Vt/yVK \^ASUjiA~iMUA 

fte eaxULcL te ^/vijiLaz)cfe ^“fe 
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pLoj<c^A:tr ;3uo Lrei^ t/Tk UrCviJ*:^ Jlv2u> cJ^ k 
dU> Cuf J cUjbCt,(tAU^ 

^ **^j^-UVVwjeC^ tAX? t^ Ax» t/KAt^hu^ HAJlAiC'- 
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^pvvhAviXd>5urv\ t4rCcAe£% Urioa a.^l|uJ^ui^ ^ 
[tji fTf^UUnAA^ VX^vir. Ke^ctLok*^ 

ki/v\A)cL UKA^do. U. /9^/ ^ 

(aJCcxcA 9 CUA< Ia/^ +U*^ fdxd ^ H^i ^ 
kaji.><. u/h, Ihnr une yvujvtA-tA^^ 

{aa HjJi Lukx^'f" *f€uu< O/virujttiA 


Cw»> K*^ lu{cac/) i:€AJUA. cayviAju!^ 

H»je CA/VictcK>( a« JX crtc^ s^uHa- 
lj^<!£^vsj& t: Jisw^tJtb, ‘Vuiv* l\AA>f. 9 VJJH^ijLtf^^ 

cxf ^^aoUaI^ UA,f€^ f6xu^ iA-ejec6o. ^ 

A - rk _/) /A. Sk - J^ ^ ■ L . 


D ctjD/ iXs (-(aUaaa Ctd «X^ Mj!- 

IACU 4 c£. 

(/^^C-CUA4C C^ *9 

KvaA^(\CA^4 O V4..I6 (/•^juOuJUkJi Uju^ tuou^j^^^^Ua 
si'iAolAu ccJiJ£j^^ 

stc^Je/Y^4^i^ c/^ ^l^ricJiiAAtje. t^<LuXitt4>^ 

CUAcC ■(€*-€. C.<AA (.^UA^TkiO 1^UU4 ^VtXtA^ 
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CA^-£fV*A^ ffcoi 6o 4jlLQi^y/1G ^ jt ^_^ ‘£X€l>UA>tu4 
^ ;Uma 0 <r^ -f^C^ lAACUM^ OjBfCje. ^jt**M^* 

Vwji** uji^coy cv/ UrCJiA^,(\cjiLfi^ ctji^vstr 
^^^i/\H/ry*^ ^'u.cLCci . 9 C 444 A. Jxam^ to 6^ 

ClOWA U* u;€ccc:t~ J sirAiZ 3u/vjW<^^Ui^. 

c.£w U/V cLyx*^ ^ ^ U-c€4^^ 
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Cmaa. CAriAje.c. Ju bst^cCt^ 5 uMaa^ 

^ l^ 4 ijt£<uMz:d^, uAJiec^^^<^ 

^wJ^'caSs “ 

s^ UA iAACv+<i/vicJ2. hjuyijjin/^ 

CiCvvA^cIji^ im KaT^a^ caaa 

TJMAAiLcij ^UcJU 

S/^KAAjJi^ ^jJL OXAJL, U/IcaC^ 'X&AA^hA/lT Li/Vl» 

VU.C.E,4A«.w &JbVtr£L. K^ftg U juyiA. 

‘'LeJfiAjc^^wu.A*^ piA/UA ^ vu/ic^ urCixc-d 
CJ^i:4A4 \hrJiJl ZsA. tnA^ ' 

^ZtC. 4 (xc'tCuAjUtJ^^ *u dtrSt^f 

0 aA-4^t:6/vcjG^ 4AA.fiyuZtv iW)*^ ^ 

C^AJ^^eiAji, CjAA^yiAAtl^ Ua 
^-WW' lO^VAfi^ i-o cjfy£uUp\tcJl£t^iAA£tr- ^fnw 
Ccuu dSiAML. HACAjtr {Cjl hJLfu 4-^ma^^ 

- 6 ^ K K 4 Aaaa. 6 €ic*-^ Uj^Oum. eC^ Cf^AJ! ‘ *h<xu 






Cu!lX> CJILJ^ “'('"‘CuaJL . <t^ f^<JL 

IaACi etc CusJL cLU tUccXA^ io 
urdji>€^ ^orvtA^a u* G^^^AjUA^trCaJ^ euXb 
y^iru-cxi U-. acfucc^ unnto, 9 i^^t£nje 
9'VvtJ^c«^ /ic*M-^^ 'to' ^Uaao i€iitjU^ 
st^h: UMiyvUL j CTY', ^ 

Si , to ^iAA^XAJLQj^ C y<A*v 

5^ fCvO-t' ct" t^AClA^ Qht. 6'\4 Aa^jU^ liUji 

^Cn. *.^0 • ^ ^ t-9 » 

cLu^tJi- Cu<fti,£nJs ^iAri^*i*^cje. /fttArtvip/if ^ 

CtyjuyAJU^^ VVMjtir' Cf^ CACcj^^fe^ 

')^sJjdr tti dJu^ tflu. yW 

Vt)€i. fivu^ ^v«rM^,.A/a4Uj v* 

SCkA>€^ (l4A.C^ CoO to CAfy^drtKA/VUi.di Ua t\Xx^tC\ 

C^A^ct ^'Ujyt^cji 0^ (-Cue, C_ixu-A^ 3 <xS> x\> 

To/iAnr^ UftY>^^ <ru^ iHAAA/pu*u 

^ju/y*ACKAjU. erw csy- ^ c^-^Gaa:^^ I/jlSI^I&l^ 

^Citxeu:^, CA-£cAr*M^ *-Su^G/n4^i/iiZo» 

> - 

v/ C Ctrv^D^Ax^ 6> fe< 

cLCo^Vl^triS^. 

l\CcU-€ t^KJl ^\AJ\AASUj^ ^ 

« 
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PREFACE 


T his work, unintentionally, has grovvn into a big 
book. That would be regretable if it were not that 
India is a big country and space commensurate with its 
extent and with the variety and complexity of the 
problems affecting it must necessarily be given. As it 
is I have not dealt with one tithe of the questions 
demanding attention, even though I have referred to 
many topics. To readers of different proclivities certain 
sections of the book may specially appeal; therefore, to 
jone who does not care for all of it, selection of topic has 
been made easy. 

The object with which the book has been written is, if 
it be feasible, to bring to a definite issue two contrary 
views regarding India. Two schools exi^t. One is 
always referring to the increasing prosperity of the 
country and people, and claiming unstinted praise for 
England as the creator of this prosperity; the other is 
incessantly dilating upon the rapidly-growing and now 
alarming impoverishment of both country and people. 
The latter declare that, by the principles of our rule, 
deliberately adopted, the impoverishment is made inevit¬ 
able. Both cannot be right. Nor is there, to my seem¬ 
ing, any middle course which would reconcile the views 
held by both protagonists, and provide a working arrange¬ 
ment including both views. One is right; the other is 
wrong. 

Which of them is right ? I, unhesitatingly, say, ‘ That 

xix ' 
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school which declares the country is in a bad way and 
the people in a worse way.’ I endeavour to prove, and 
think I succeed in proving, the correctness of this state¬ 
ment. I do so from evidence furnished to me—some¬ 
times gratuitously, oftcner on payment—by the authorities 
themselves in India and in England. It is they who tell 
the story I try to unravel from the complexities in 
which it is concealed; that story I endeavour to make 
plain for my countrymen’s information. May I ask, 
kindly interested reader or keen critic, or both of you, 
that one circmnstance be always borne in mind as the 
various facts herein discussed are produced and considered ? 
It is that I am not responsible for the facts I cite. All 
that I do is to use the material which the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State supply. If what I put 
forward seems, as it well may, far too terrible to be true, 
let me beg that it be always borne in mind, and let me 
say it again, that I do no more than put before the 
reader the evidence, impartially dealt with, scheduled by 
the authorities themselves. If I be right in my deduc¬ 
tions, nothing is to be gained by denouncing me for 
drawing those deductions. The facts on which they ar,e 
based are there, whether attention be drawn to them or 
not. To describe an evil does not make the describer 
the author of that evil. If a true statement be given con¬ 
cerning an existing disaster, and accurate signs of a coming 
catastrophe are announced, he who makes the statement 
and utters the announcement does not cause the disaster 
or create the catastrophe. It is a satire on present-day 
controversy that it should be necessary to say this; un¬ 
happily it is necessary. Always, in this book, the evidence 
is given, given in too much detail may be, and the reader 
is put in a position to judge for himself or herself whether 
any given deduction is fair or unfair. 

To write such a book as this which I have written is 
for a man to take his (literary and public) life in his 
hands. No treatment, some people think and say, can be 
too bad for him who dares to declare that everything in 
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India is not perfect; who desires to procure adequate 
reforms and solid benefits for Indians. This has long 
been a characteristic of the British people in regard to 
India! Lord Bipon, to his cost, found that this was the 
case. One of the greatest of the Governors-General 
before Lord Ripon had drunk from the same cup. ‘ A 
part of Lord Wellesley’s just policy towards India in 1800 
was an endeavour to obtain the admission of Indian ships 
and their cargoes into the ports of England on terms 
approaching in some degree to reciprocity; but his 
Lordship’s humane efforts on this point caused him 
great opposition at home, embarrassed considerably his 
Government, and was the cause of the treatment which 
he received in England in 1800-7.’ So wrote Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery Martin, nearly seventy years ago, and, in this 
respect, the average Briton of to-day, who is in any way 
connected with India, or fancies that his craft may be in 
danger if justice be done to India, is precisely as were his 
fathers before him. 

All my sources of information, I repeat, are to be found 
^n the scores of Indian Blue Books—of most of which I 
have been a diligent student—issued year by year from 
the Government Press at Calcutta or Simla, and from the 
presses of His Majesty’s Printers in London. There is 
one exception. The more important details ^relating to 
the condition of the people in all parts of India, but 
especially in Northern India and Bombay, are abstracted 
from a series of volumes which were printed in the printing 
offices of the various Local Governments. They are all 
marked ‘ Confidential,’ and their publication has more 
than once been refused in the House of Commons. This 
is not the place in which to argue whether evidence taken 
in an official inquiry conducted by public servants, in the 
public time, at the public cost, respecting the condition of 
the people may, rightly, be withheld from publication, 
and a more or less accurate summary suffice for the infor¬ 
mation of those deeply interested in what has been stated. 
I assume (as I assert) that it ia a great wrong to the 
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community to keep the evidence of such an inquiry in 
pigeon-holes over the entrance to which, maybe, spiders 
spin their webs, since it is anxiously desired that no one 
shall see the contents of those pigeon-holes. All I am 
concerned with in this place is to account for my posses¬ 
sion of the set of volumes, the substance of which, in the 
words of the witnesses themselves, I put before my 
readers. The volumes I have used were received from 
the Parliamentary representative of the India Office by 
the late Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., early in 1891, on a request 
made by him and at first refused; they were handed to 
me by the honourable member for Northampton himself. 
Indeed, T have reason to believe that he told the official 
from whom he received them that they were coming into 
my hands and would be used by me, that it was, indeed, 
at my suggestion and for my use that he required them. 
With this clear understanding, as I was informed, they 
were given to tliat great champion of Indian rights, and 
were by him passed to me absolutely without any con¬ 
ditions which could in the slightest degi’ec fetter my 
discretion in using them. 

Other points, which would have been appropriately re¬ 
ferred to in the preface of such a work as I herein venture 
to put forward, will be found in a letter to Lord George 
Hamilton, ^ copy of which forms a part of this volume. 

I have simply to add that, in the invidious and most 
disagreeable and painful duty which the writing of a 
book of such conclusions must, necessarily, be to one 
whose faith in England’s good work, in England’s destiny, 
has been passionately cherished,* I have striven to hold 

' ‘ 1 that shall stand for England till I die.’ 

England ? Yes,— 

‘. . . The England that rejoiced to see 
Hellas unbound, Italy one and free; 

The England that had tears for Poland’s doom, 

And in her heart for all the world made room; 

Accounting her all living lands above, 

In justice, and ii^mercy, and in love.’ 
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the scales fairly. I have not, consciously, strained any 
argument to enforce a foregone opinion, nor have I 
refrained from stating aught, gennane to the discussion, 
that, in the course of the statements I was dealing with, 
would tell against the conclusions which I drew; those 
conclusions were drawn because the facts left me no other 
course but to draw them. I was not a free agent. The 
reader must judge as to that. 1 express only that which 
I was compelled to express. All I ask is that the evidence 
be carefully considered, especially that portion which is 
recorded in the first chapter where foundation-principles 
are dealt with, and the still greater part appearing in 
chapters six to twelve. In the latter, particularly, are to 
be found the facts which make the optimism of the 
Secretary of State for India, as expressed in his latest 
(and twelfth) Budget speech, a mockery, a frivolity: this 
optimism and this frivolity, exhibited, as they were, in 
connection with sorely-suffering men, women, and children, 
in multitude such as no man has ever before numbered, 
were worse than a blunder : they were a cruel wrong. 

My first request to such readers as I may be honoured 
.with is also my last request. It is that my statements 
be tested by the evidence 1 furnish. Only as those state¬ 
ments are adequately supported by the evidence—all, be 
it never overlooked, obtained from Government sources; 
in economic matters my sole reliance is oi? the official 
evidence—do I ask for their acceptance. Having said 
this I am, I think, entitled to go farther, and to say that, 
if the case I put forward be proved, no man or woman 
who becomes acquainted with it may, henceforth, refrain 
from doing something to remedy so gross and so grievous 
a wrong as is embodied in the material impoverishment 
and the political degradation of two hundred and thirty 
millions of British subjects. The times of past ignorance 
may he pardoned : with knowledge comes responsibility. 
In my own imperfect way I endeavour to supply a portion 
of the needed knowledge. Others will come and examine 
deeply and more searchingly Ayhere 1, a pioneer, have 
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been able to do little more than indicate the tracts along 
which trained bands of experts may pass to fully explore 
the distressful region of which I treat. I am not— 

The first who ever burst 

Into this troubled sea. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has circumnavigated its shores, 
and Mr. Romesh Dutt and Mr. Hyndman have indicated 
many of the perils of the way, while Mr. A. J. Wilson, 
of the Investors' Beview^ never wearies in well-doing 
where India is concerned, nor does Sir AVilliarn Wedder- 
burn ever falter in his endcavoxirs to ascertain what 
really is wrong, with a view to providing a remedy. 
But, like Columbus, in discovering America, the Parsee 
patriot and these others only point the way to research and 
investigation which statesmen like Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
John Morley, Mr. Asquith, Sir Eobert Eeid, Mr. C. P. 
Scott, Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. W. S. Caine, Mr. C. E. 
Schwann, and many others are, in honour, bound to 
undertake. Will they do their duty? Possibly, the 
continuance of British empire in the East depends 
upon the answer they and those like-minded with theim 
give to this question. 


My acknowledgments arc due, and arc hereby cordially 
expressed, to friends who have aided me in my task. 
Amongst them must be mentioned Miss Annie A. Smith, 
of Hampstead, whose admirable work in preparing the 
Index all who need to refer to it will appreciate; 
Mr. Hedley V. Storey, who prepared the diagrammatic 
sketches which so vividly illustrate statements in the 
text that might otherwise be imperfectly apprehended, 
and whose experience in the villages and towns of India 
has been of some service to me in connection with the 
proof-reading of this work ; and my son, Everard Tuxford 
Digby. .. 
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Finally, I must be pexxnittcd to say that the writing 
of this book has been the hatefullest and most painful 
duty I have ever performed. I have put to myself, a 
score of times, Lord Melbourne’s question, ‘ Can’t you 
let it alone?’ and always I have had to answer, ‘No, I 
can’t.’ And it’s as well I can’t. For, if T could I should 
be a contemptible creature. To me, things in India are 
as I describe them to bo, and I have no choice but to so 
describe them. 

Dorset House, Dorset Square, 

London, N.W. 

November^ 1901. 
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PROEM 


National Incomes—A Comparison. 

Alleged Lightness of Taxation in India (Sir J. Strachey’s 
Inaccurate Statement). 

English and Indian Taxation Compared. 

England’s Beneficent Work in India: a Notable Instance. 

Obsolete Indian Customs. 

Unwillingness in England and in India to discern Ill* 
Consequences of Present Buie. 

A Famine Comparison between the Beginning and End of 
the Century. 

Some personal considerations, chiefly affecting the Author 
and this Book. 


‘ fpHEBE is no country possessing a civilised adminis- 
tration where taxation is so light ’ as in India. 

‘ Mr. J. S. Mill declared his belief that the British 
Government in India was “ not only one of th^ purest in 
intention, but one of the most beneficent in act, ever 
known among mankind.” 

‘ I do not doubt that this is still truer now.’ 

Thus writes Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.I., who, towards 
the close of a long official career in India, was Finance 
Minister. The passages are to be found on page 395 of 
‘ India,’ * new and revised edition. 


' Kegau Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Company, Limited, London, 1894. 
When one r4a%fihBir John Strachey’a book in the light of the facts recorded in 
these pages, the wonder arises whether anything more misleading than that 
booh has appeared since William Caxton first made movable type by which 
to record Anglo-Saxon utterances of voice and pen, and printed his first 
pages at Wratminster. Sir John Strachey possesses a very acute intellect; 



4 ‘PROSPEROUS’ BRITISH INDIA • 

• 

If they were true in form and essence I should have 
been spared th^; writing of this book. 

The Census Commissioner for India, in 1881 (App. 
p. Ixv) before ‘ India ’ was written, had put on record an 
opinion concerning the Panjabis which gave no warrant 
for Sir John Strachey’s remark. ‘There can be little 
doubt,’ it was said, ‘ that the Panjab population is less 
long-lived than that of England. It would indeed be 
strange if it were not .so. The peasant of our villages 
leads a life of unceasing labour, even if that labour be not 
so severe as that of the English workman. He inhabits 
a mud hovel in the middle of a crowded village surrounded 
by festering dunghills and stagnant pools, the water of 


it harder to believe that he conlcl not see the other side (of the shield which 
lie has adorned so skilfully) than that he deliberately shut his eyes to the 
widespread poverty and growing destitution of which the * drain’ from India 
to England is alike the sign nnd tlie canse. There is the dilemma, and 
there is no way out of that dilemma which can be complimentary to the 
intclligeticr of the veteran civilian. Only on the ground of the Divine llight 
of British Civilisation is praise of the lei.iilts of the J3ritish rule in India 
possible without the qualillcations the present work attempts to supply. 
In reading such books as tliat by Sir -lohn Stracht'y it should never be 
forgotten that they necessarily partake of the nature of Newman’.s Apoiofjia 
pro vita fun. The writers arc face to face with the work of their own heind.s, 
and, unless they arc to write themselves down as having failed in promoting 
the happiness and ensuring the prosperity of the Indian people, they must 
either drop the pen or indulge in glowing eulogy. ‘Nevertheless,’ he 
remarks, ‘ ( cannot say that our Government is loved; it is too good for 
that.’ Lord Lawrence’s dictum, in 1807, when he tva.s Viceroy, is quoted : 
‘ The masses of the people are incontestably more prosperous and —nun .<■» 
honn iioriitl -far more happy in British territory than they arc under native 
uilers.’ A few years later, and instructed India, led by British civilians, 
was crying out against the rack-renting which especially marked that part 
of Northern India which John Lawrence had ‘ settled.’ The state cf things 
which, in the Panjab, has led to the necessity for passing the Act to stop land 
alienation in that Province, is the direct offspring of the Lanrentian over¬ 
assessment of newly-acquired territories. If an absolutely impartial judge, 
with n full knowledge of all the circumstances in each instance, were to place 
side by side the wrong and human suffering caused by Timour the Tartar, 
or Genghis Khan, with the mental, moral, and physical, misery endured in 
India during the past fifty years, the ill consequences properil^ehitable against 
Christian Englishmen, who have a high place in the national Valhalla, 
would be as great as those for which the ruthless brutes of ancient days 
have had to answer to history, and maybe to God. Our power of self-decep¬ 
tion as to the consequences which follow from British acts is truly marvelloas. 



INDIAN TAXATION—‘LIGHTEST IN THE WOULD’ 5 

which latter is not seldom his only drink. His food is 
poor, and he has to make up by quantity what he lacks in 
quality. His life is monotonous almost beyond concep¬ 
tion. He is bom, sickens, and dies, almost like a beast of 
the field, with only such rude care as his neighbour’s 
ignorance can afford.’ 

‘ Almost like a beast of the field* 

The reader will judge whether, tested by the results 
recorded in the present volume, however pure the inten¬ 
tion of the rulers may have been and may still be, their 
rule has not been one of the least beneficent, if not, 
actually, the least, over known among mankind. 

Meanwhile, be it remarked here: 

Taxation in India, declares Sir John Strachey, is the 
lightest in the world. By what principle is the lightness 
or heaviness of taxation to bo reckoned? Sir John 
Strachey does not condescend to particulars. The light¬ 
ness, or otherwise, of national burdens, is not to bo 
reckoned by the sum total obtained from each person 
taxed, irrespective of the means or income of such person. 
Yot, apparently, this is Sir John Strachey’s contention. 
Tlitere is the less excuse for the remark seeing that Sir 
William Hunter, several years before ‘ India ’ was pub¬ 
lished, had put the facts clearly forward in the following 
passage:— • 

* It may seem a contradiction in terms to say th.at the Engli,sh who 
pay at the rate of forty shillings per head to the Imperial Exchequer, 
besides many local burdens, are more lightly taxed than the Indians 
who pay only at the rate of three shillings and eightpence to the 
Imperial Exchequer, with scarcely any local burdens. But the sum 
of forty shUUngs per head boars a much smaller proportion to the 
margin between the national earnings and the national requirements 
for subsistence in England than the sum of three shillings and eight- 
pence bears to that margin in India. In estimating the revenue- 
yielding powers of India, we must get rid of the delusive influence 
■which hundred^f millions of taxpayers exercise upon the imagination. 
We must think less of the numbers and more of the poverty of the 
Indian people.’ 


As to the pressure of taxation, Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., 
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in a speech in the House of Commons in August, 1894, 
remarked: ‘Only one man in seven hundred in India 
comes within the category of £50 a year. I will make a 
further statement. The right hon. gentleman is well 
aware that in this country one penny in the income-tax 
yields 4J2,000,000 sterling. In India it yields considerably 
less than J£200,000. India contains 220,000,000 of people 
under British rule. These people yield on the income-tax 
less than one-tenth of what 38,000,000 yield in the 
United Kingdom. The meaning of that is that every 
million of the people in India yield just one-sixtieth of 
what a similar number yield in this country. If this is 
not conclusive of the poverty of the people, nothing -will 
satisfy the most exacting mind. It is indeed difficult to 
realise the small amount of wealth that there is in India.’ 
Not only is the small sum assessed a matter for indig¬ 
nation, but the Government, ‘ the most beneficent in act 
ever known among mankind,’ is responsible for such 
incidents in the collection of this tax as the following:— 

‘ One Dainoclar Kohli was informed last year that ho would have^o 
pay Rs.28 (37s.) income-tax. He was thunderstruck; the amount was 
absolutely beyond his means to raise. He informed the authorities 
accordingly, but the only result of his appeal was that a fine of Rs.7 
(Os. 4d.) was imposed on him for delaying to j)ay the tax. He was 
unable to pr.y the impost as well as the penalty, so his dwelling was 
searched. But nothing worth taking away was found in it. Next his 
shop was ransacked, and everything found in it attached and sold. 
The sum of about Rs.2 (2s. 8d.) was realised by the sale. Then the 
“ house ” of the man was attached and put to auction. It fetched the 
sum of Rs.65 (J64 6s. 8d.). Out of this the Sirkar’s dues—R b. 2B 
(j£l 17 b. 4d.) tax and Rs.7 (8s. 8d.) for delay—w’ere realised. The 
balance is under attachment for the present year’s demand 1 Imagine 
a man whose stock-in-trade was worth only a couple of rupees, and 
the hovel in which he lived was sold for not more than Bs.65, 
required to pay Rs.28, or nearly half the value of his whole worldly 
possessions, as income-tax 1 Damodar Kohli is a native of Donlat 
Nagar in Gujrat Talisil, Panjab.’ * ^ 


* The Tribune newspaper, Lahore, July 23,1901. The Tribune, in a later 
part of the same article, says :— 

' The final income-tax demand in the year be4)re Captain Elliott 
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The taxation per head in India is stated to be 3s. 3d.* 
It is really more than that amount, as all the items 
of taxation are not included. But it may be taken at 
this sum:— 


Average income, £1 2s. 4d. | Average taxation, 3s. 3d. 

Proportion: One-seventh^ 

if an equal division be made amongst all the people. But 
230,000,000 out of 231,085,132 people in British India 
have an income, before any taxation is imposed, of only 
about 12s. per head per annum, or less than one halfpenny 
per head per day. 

Out of that 12s. at least 2s. 6d. are taken hy way of 
taxatio7i, or twenty per cent, of the total income. 

To account for the whole i^l 2s. 4d., it may be supposed 
that the balance of lOs. 4d. goes in larger or smaller 
aggregates to princes, officials, zemindars, professional 
men, merchants, and others—that is to say, to 1,085,132 
people.® This one million persons probably pay the nine- 
pence balance, a too great estimate in favour of the few 
rifch perhaps. 

The average income in Scotland is put at i;45. If 
taxation in the United Kingdom—apart from Post Office 

• 

came was below Bs.20,000, almost equal to that of Montgomery, Jhang, 
Jhelum, and Gurgaon. Considering what a poor, tradeless, district 
Gujrat is, even Rs.20,000 was regarded as too heavy. And in con¬ 
sequence of two successive bad years, during which the trading classes 
suffered no less severely than the agriculturists, a deduction in the assess¬ 
ment was eagerly looked forward to, and regarded as almost certain. But 
thanks to Captain Elliott the initial demand this year has already come up 
to Bs.50,000 in round numbers, and the work of assessment is still going 
on. Has ever such a leap from ttoeii/i/to//ty thousand been heard of ? Wo 
have a statement before us showing the initial as well as the final demands 
of all the districts in the Province for the last five years. The usual 
difference betoeen year and year is seldom more than of two or three 
thousand rup^. But in Qujrat in the famine year the moneylenders so 
prospered that there is already an increase of B3.30,000 in the assessment 
proposed! ’ 

* * Explanatory Memorandum of the Accounts of India,’ 1901, p. 29. 

’ Bee particular^ in last chapter of this volume. 
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and other receipts which are not taxation, and which 
in the Indian estimate have been eliminated—be taken 
at ^6107,000,000,' that may be regarded as the average 
impost, even in the present days of increased expendi¬ 
ture on army and navy and in other directions. This 
instructive parallel results :— 

Proportion of Taxation to Incomr. 

Scotland, with £‘i5 per head as India (outside 1,000,000 well-to- 
average. One-seventeenth. do people), with 12s. per head 

as average, nearly One-fourth 

Therefore, proportionately to income, the Indian subject 
of the British Crown is 

Taxed more than four times higher 

than is his Scottish fellow-subject, and three times higher 
than his English compeer. Further, it is one thing 
to take 2s. 6d. out of 12s. and quite another thing to 
take i>2 13s. 8d. out of i*45, especially when the latter 
income is spendable in a land where foodstuffs are ever^ 
growing cheaper, and the former in a country where food 
is ever becoming dearer and dearer, and life in every 
direction increasingly hard. 

Yet Sir John Strachey, to whom these respective facts 
are available, wdio has been Finance Minister of one of 
the largest empires in the world, who should know these; 
things as he knew the Settlement rules when he was a 
district officer, puts before the British public, necessarily 
ignorant of such details, the statement that ‘ there is no 
country possessing a civilised administration where taxa¬ 
tion is so light’ as in India. 

Alas I there is no Court of Justice in which a man may 
be arraigned who has misstated facts to the detriment of 
his fellow-creatures, no Court where, if on»^e found 
guilty of having made a misstatement which has resulted 


* The amount was actually £106,970,000 for 1900-1.—' Statesman’s 
Year Book,’ p. 46. t 
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in human suffering and death, any punishment may 
be meted out. In the Court of Public Opinion, to which 
alone there is appeal, the judges never take sufficient 
notice of what is brought to their attention to be aware 
whether they should or should not turn down their 
thumbs. 

Sir John Strachey has eaten India’s salt since 1842. 
He has filled every office of importance in India save the 
highest. There were times when it seemed as if ho 
might become even Viceroy and Governor-General, as 
had John Lawrence before him. His faulty arithmetic 
in one of our Afghan wars made this impossible. His 
emoluments, from 1842 until the day in 1901 on which 
this sentence is written, have been on a princely scale; 
—the pension he still draws is equal to the yearly 
incomes of twelve hundred agriculturists in Madras. 
In retirement he consumes resources drawn from a land 
for which, by way of return, he can do nothing better 
than to convey an altogether inaccurate description of its 
condition. And in doing this ho makes the poverty lie is 
lyiable to recognise deeper and deeper and deeper. Sir 
John’s book is regarded as an authority. So far as it tells 
the number of miles of railway constructed and of the other 
public works undertaken, or describes the abolition of the 
great Salt Customs line extending for thousand's of miles, 
the work is all that could be desired. But when it comes 
to the condition of country and people, apart from Anglo- 
Indian interests, it partakes of that ‘ make-believe ’ con¬ 
cerning India which is a greater source of injury to 
country and people than were the exactions of any of the 
ancient conquerors or any Feudatory Prince. 

With Sir John Strachey in any other capacity than 
that of apologist for the form and consequences of 
British rule in India I have naught to do. An able 
official, an^stimable man, I mention his name simply 
because of his book and because of the esteem, as a guide 
and counsellor concerning India, which it has brought 
him. I mentif>n his name and his book because if India 
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is ever to be brought under beneficent governance, it can 
only be bo brought as the ‘ make-believe ’ concerning 
our rule, of which his work, in its larger senses, in its 
deeper suggestions, is crammed full, is blown away, as— 
miasmatic fog that it is—it needs to be blown away; 
then a clear conception of the position as it really is in 
India can be obtained. 

T may not go on with the task before me until I have 
said again what the preceding pages record. 

India is not lightly taxed. In proportion to its income 
it is so heavily taxed that a like weight of taxation in this 
country would procure no mercy and short shrift for the 
administrators who w’ere responsible for its imposition. 
More than that, any attempt to maintain it would lead to 
a complete change of governmental institutions. That 
is, assuming taxation were ever allowed to become any¬ 
where near so burdensome. Such a contingency is not 
possible in England. It would involve the yearly abstrac¬ 
tion of from one-seventh to one-fourth of the whole 
incomes of rich and poor alike, with an absolute cer¬ 
tainty each year of the proportion growing higher. 
That may do for India; it would not be suffered iii 
England—no, not for one hour. A like policy in the 
Britains oversea would have led to the Colonists ‘ cutting 
the paiuter^ long, long, ago. 


Has, then, England done naught that is good for India ? 
Aye, even in material things, some Indians have bene¬ 
fited directly by British administrfition. There are, of 
course, many good results following a definite policy, 

* ‘ The Budget tor 1901-2 shows » deterioration of £1,949,973 as compared 
with the account for 1S98-99. The net revenue is increased by £443,088, 
chiefly the result of an improvement under opium. The net expenditure, 
however, is increased by £2,393,056, the charges in India bei^ heavier by 
£738,634, while in England they are enhanced by £1,654,192. Exp. Mem. 
Accounts, India,' 1901. Here is where the certainty of India’s condition 
growing worse is to be found, ‘ while in England they areienhanced.* Will 
that leak never be stopped ? Or will it go on enlarging until the ship can no 
longer make any headway, and becomes a derelict on the(x!ean of history? 
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whatever that policy may be. So far as they exist, they 
have served to mitigate consequences which, ere now’, 
would have become insupportable. For example, wore it 
not for the vastly increased quantity and certainty of pro¬ 
duce which canal and well irrigation ensure, year in and 
year out, the economic crisis, involving a general non-pay¬ 
ment of rent which, in regard to dry land cultivation, cannot 
now be far off, would have already come, and our lips would 
still be bitter with the distaste caused in India and in 
England, and our hearts sore at the discredit which would 
have accrued to the British name throughout the world. 

I take the irrigated districts of Madras because I 
happen to know’ a good deal concerning them. The 
same thing, doubtless, can be said of the Panjab works, 
the area of the North-Western Provinces, and the deserts 
in Sind which have been made to J)lossom as the rose, of 
.which I know less. But for the irrigation works in 
Madras—partly improvements of ancient works dating 
back to the beginning of the Christian era, as in Tanjore, 
or, wholly new, the creation of British energy, as in the 
•Godavari and Kistna districts—a complete breakdowm 
Vould have overtaken us years ago. 

In a recent work,* the money and the material value 
to India of the work of the greatest of irrigation engineers, 
the late Sir Arthur Cotton, have been estimated, and the 
following gains recorded:— 

Tbe Money Return. 

(a) To Government {after Interest on Ctijritul Expenditure has been 

reckoned). Rs. 

Godavari Delta System . 3,70,98,763 

Kistna Delta System. 2,02,11,510 

Cauveri Delta System. 2,80,38,320 

Lower Coleroon. 94,10,901 

Total, Direct.Bs. 9,02,09,049-' 

* ‘TheLiSof General Sir Arthur Cotton, R.E., K.G.S.I.,’ by his daughter. 
Lady Hope. I have the permission (for which 1 tender my thanks) of Lady 
Hope and of th^ publishers, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, for the citations 
I make in the text here and once elsewhere in this book. 

= ‘ Madras Adlninistration Report,’ 1898-99; section ‘ Irrigation.’ 
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Bs. 

Of remainder, one-holf may be reckoned, a? it is 
certain but for the earlier successes so much 
irrigation would not have been undertaken ... 68,74,758 

Total in Madras, Direct and Indirect ... Its. 9,81,84,807 


Much of this was earned at the old rate of currency 
(Rs.IOssjCI), and might, half of it, be repre¬ 
sented at this = j 69,508,430. The present rate, 
however, may be taken, Rs.l6 = j01 . i06,408,954 


(6) To the Districts Affected, and the People thereof. 

Some difference of opinion exists as to the increase 
in produce which comes from irrigated land: 
certain authorities give Its. 10 per acre in 
Noi-thern India, Sir Arthur Cotton says Rs.l5,* 
and as he appears to have had good ground for 
his estimate, it is only fair to him to calculate on 
his basis. There are 5,875,371 acres under irri¬ 
gation in JIndras. Sir Arthur Cotton, who de¬ 
signed and executed, or (as in Kistna) was the 
originator and partial designer of the great works, 
may be credited with this increased produce. 

The annual increased value thus given to the 
land, the extra money coming into tlio hands 
of the people, is Its. 8,81,30,610; or, at lls. 15 
to J01 sterling . £6,875,374 

Sixty years have passed since one of the greatest of 

^ Sir Arthur Cotton’s works was comjjleted—the 
Cauveri delta—and nearly fifty since the 
Godavari began to yield large returns. It 
would not be unfair to reckon for such an 
estimate ns this, thirty years of the above 
figures. Such an estimate shows that Sir 
Ai*thur Cotton has been the means of adding 
to the income of the inhabitants of certain 
districts in Madras only, £5,875,374x30 = £176,261,2*20 


> I should like to put the Government estimate, but it varies so much that 
1 cannot strike a fair average. Generally, the rate for wet cultivation is four 
times that for dry cultivation. The Hon. R. A. Dalyell, ol^he Madras 
Board of Revenue, gives statistics for 1856 and 1866, which would justify a 
much higher calculation than is given hero, but, all througjji, I have been 
desirous to give estimates below the actuals (p. 399, ' Administrative Experi¬ 
ence Recorded in Former Famines,’ 1874]. i 
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Summarised, we have this:— 


(а) Money return to the Government, wholly profit, 
as interest has been already reckoned, £800,644 
per annum, also multiplied by 80 

(б) Money return to the people . 

Q^otal ••• ••• ••• 


= £24,019,320 
176,261,220 

£200,280,640 


No public works undertaken in India, or, probably, 
anywhere else in the world, have been so bountiful in 
results, even to the bringing in of net revenue to the 
Government in addition to ordinary land revenue, as has 
irrigation. The latest results arc thus described 


Ikrioation Wouks. 


^tal net Receipts 


Financial Result. 

Major Works: 

Direct receipts. . 

Portion of Land Revenue due to 
Irrigation . 

Total Eevcuuo 

Working Expenses . 

Net Revenue. 

Interest on Debt . 

Net Receipts . 


Minor Works and Navigation: net I 
Charge. 


1 

Account, 

1899-1900. 

Rnvi.sed 

Estimate, 

1900-1901. 

£ 

1,678,629 

£ 

1,717,200 

670,174 

780,600 

2.248,703 

2,447,800 

664,75;> 

696,200 

1,688,960 

1,762,600 

896,749 

921,800 

687,201 

830,800 

650,814 

‘ 622,900 

£136,387 

£307,900 


Yet money'upon so beneficial an object is doled out with 
I 
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a niggardly hand, and the progress year by year is as that 
of the snail or of the tortoise. 


Every work published on India is full of the benefits 
alleged to have accrued to country and to people by the 
consolidation, under such wise and kindly conquerors as 
the British, of all races from Persia to Chinas from the 
borders of Kashgar to Komorin. The India Office itself 
annually trumpets forth p£eans of praise of the work 
of its own hands, of the achievements of its own servants. 
Few of the trumpeters, however, recognise that what¬ 
ever may have been done has been paid for by the Indian 
people. The editor of an Indian journal once remarked: 
‘ We may not have done for the people all we might 
have done, but we have educated them.’ The emphasis 
on the ‘ we * led to the question, ‘ Whom do you mean 
by- we”? All “we” have done is to use the people’s 
money with which to educate them, and even then we 
have not regarded the matter from their point of view.’ 
The insistence of this view was regarded as very bad 
taste. ‘ We ’ had done it all. It would be wasted space 
for me to tell once again, even briefly, what a thousand 
voices have trumpeted, what a hundred new voices to¬ 
day are trumpeting. Nevertheless I have never written 
a treatise un India without bearing my testimony to 
certain good things, the consequences of British rule, 
which, indeed, are writ so large as to be seen of all. 
I never deny them. I have no desire to deny them. 
Why should I? I, too, am a Briton. So far as they 
go I am proud of them. In these respects British 
administrators have, in words familiar enough to all 
English people, ‘done the things which they ought to 
have done,’ but, at the same time, they ‘ have left undone 
the things they ought to have done,’ and, Jecause of 
this, in the eye of Justice, ‘ There is no health in us.* 

So unmistakable is the change for the b^etter which, 
in some directions, has followed British rijle, that Mr. 
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Balfour's man in the street, who knew as much about 
the South African war as did the Government responsible 
for its conduct, if India be mentioned, is able to dilate 
upon what has been accomplished. ‘ Why, before we 
went there,’ any Englishman will tell you, ‘ the natives 
used to burn their widows! We soon stopped that.’ 
Having said this much he considers he has said enough, 
and sniffa at the remark that it was, perhaps, good to 
stop suttee, but in only certain parts of India was suttee 
practised, and, it may be, certain evils have been 
developed as the result of our rule which kill more 
people in a week than suttee was responsible for in fifty 
years. However, be that as it may, I am anxious to put 
in the forefront the beneficent results of British rule. 
The more they are recorded the better for the argu¬ 
ment of this book. For the incidents related show that 
the power to ensure beneficence exists as well as the 
desire to do well by India. And while these are in 
existence, awaiting appropriate circumstances for mani¬ 
festation, there is hope for India’s recovery. Without 
them only hopelessness and despair could exist. 

* For a record of ‘ some of the beneficent effects of 
British rule in India during the past, on the social life of 
the people’ I will go to one of the staunchest of the 
supporters of the Indian Government.* I quote as 
follows :— • 

‘OBSOLETE INDIAN CUSTOMS. 

‘ [Spbciai. for the “ Englishman.”] 

‘ At the beginning of a new century it may not be out of place to 
note some of the beneficent effects of British rule in India during the 
past on the social life of the people. This is strikingly shown by the 
following list of the manners and customs (compiled by an Indian 
missionary) which have been made illegal by the British Govern¬ 
ment :— 

I. Murder of Parents. 

(a) By suttee. 

(5) By ex^sure on the banks of rivers. 

(c) By burial alive. Case in Jodhpur territory, 1860. 

I* The Englishman newspaper, Calcutta. 


ai}o.95/|03 

“ ^Ottarv- -... 

Aocii Nik S.^7 t 0»t»4 SL 2 • ^ 


^ ' Ottarpara Jaikrishua PuVhc 

T^JGt/P 
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II. Murder of Children. 

(a) By dedication to the Ganges, to br. devoured by crocodiles, 

(b) By Rajput infanticide. West of India, Panjab, East of India. 

III. Human Sacrifices. 

(а) Temple Sacrifices. 

(б) By wild tribes—Meriahs of the Khonds. 

IV. Sutevde* 

(а) Crushing by idol cars. 

(б) Devotees drowning themselves in rivers. 

(c) Devotees casting thcrasclvos from precipices. 

(d) Leaping into wells—widows. 

(e) ByTraga. 

V. Voliintaiy Torment. 

(а) By hook-swinging. 

(б) By thigh-piercing. 

(c) By tongue extraction. 

(d) By falling on knives. 

VI. Involuntary Torment. 

(<?) Barbarous executions. 

(ft) Mutilation of criminals. 

(c) Extraction of evidence by torment. 

(d) Bloody and injurious ordeals. 

(e) Cutting off the noses of w’omcn. 

VII. Slavery. 

(а) Hereditary predial slavery. 

(б) Domestic slavery. 

(c) Importation of slaves from Africa. 

• 

VIII. Extortion. 

(<i) By Dharma. 

(ft) ByTraga. 

IX. Support of Caste by Law. 

(ft) Exclusion of low castes from offices. 

(6) Exemption of high castes from appearing to give evidence. 

(c) Disparagoniont of low castes. 

id) Exclusion of widows from legal marriage. 

* It must be conceded that the above is no mean record, and that 
it shows in a convincing manner that British rule has created on 
atmosphere throughout the length and breadth of Indi& tmfavourablo 
to the continuance of social and religious customs and practices, how* 
ever ancient, which are injurious to the well-being oiphe people. 

‘ Many of the customs referred to have not been |put down by the 
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strong force of law against obstinate resistance; they have simply 
melted away, in the falness of time, under the silent but irresistible 
influence of the ameliorating principles with which Christian civilisa< 
tion has been permeating society in India. Much remains yet to be 
done, but the leaven is still working, and the spirit of fair play 
towards all classes alike, Avhich lies at the heai't of British government 
in this great empire, will ensure greater progress in the social, com¬ 
mercial, and religious, condition of the people during the early years 
of this twentieth century than has been possible during the past 
generation.’ 


In this book there is no denial cither of the beneficent 
reforms which have been already brought about or of the 
desire of the rulers themselves to do good to India—that 
is to say, to do good according to their preconceived ideas 
of what is fitting for India. On the contrary there is full 
recognition of this; nowhere (consciously) is there asper¬ 
sion of individuals or imputation of motives. Everywhere 
a man’s own words are fully quoted. Nowhere is there a 
quotation which, by the selection of certain passages, and 
quoting only them, gives a different impression from that 
which the writer or speaker intended. What I am trying 
to deal with is the terrible condition of the people, the 
bj,ackward state of the country, and how it is the things 
I comment upon and explain have been brought about. 
This is done in no spirit of fault-finding, or in inapprecia¬ 
tion of what my countrymen have done. But JE see that 
the^yil daily wrought, though it may bo unintentionally 
wroilght, is causing unspeakable and unbearable misery 
to many, many, millions of our fellow-subjects. I am 
satisfied the wrong may be righted—if only the facts be 
realised. I see my official and non-official countrymen in 
India unable or unwilling to discern significance in such 
a fact as this: 


1800 to 1826, Four Famines. 


1875 to 1900, Twenty-two 
Famines. 


To me it amears that the twenty-two as contrasted 
with the four^re the product of our system of rule, of 

3 
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what we have done, of what we have not done. And, 
without malice towards any, with a heart very full of 
sympathy and very sore for those who have become so 
degraded and so full of suffering and who are wholly 
blameless (save that they are too ‘ patient in suffering ’), 
I tell the tale of India as I know it;—I cannot, if I am' 
to retain any sense of duty, refrain from so telling it. I 
foresee my effort may be all in vain, my pains expended 
to no purpose. Nevertheless, the effort is made, the 
pains are expended. 


Finally, before entering upon my criticism, I beg 
forgiveness in that I purpose intruding a few autobio¬ 
graphical remarks which have a bearing upon the 
publication of this book. I do not like the mode I must 
needs adopt in setting forth the views I here put on 
record. My objection arises from the circumstance that 
I am unable to compel attention on the part of the 
Secretary of State for India, the Viceroy, any Governor 
or Councillor, to whatsoever I may say. My points may 
be unassailable; I cannot ensure they will be heeded. 
In 1885 I wrote a small work on India. Soon after it 
was published, the late John Slagg, M.P., saw the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of the day, J. Kynaston 
Cross. Asked if he had read the book, Mr. Cross faid. 
Yes, he had. ‘ What are you going to do about it ? ’ 
‘ Oh,’ he replied, ‘ nothing.’ ‘ But,’ it was urged, ‘ see 
what is said, and official authority is quoted.’ ‘ Yes,’ was 
Mr. Cross’s reply, ‘ Mr. Bigby has obtained his facts 
from our books, but we shall ignore what he has said.’ 
And, as I am a person of no importance, and as I, that 
year, failed in my attempt to enter the House of 
Commons, the book was ignored.* One might have 
thought the thing said was that which wasvalue; who 

* But not utterly lost. There are men in public life ip India who tell me 
the book I refer to was a primer which led them toAhe study of Indian 
questions. r 
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eaid it surely mattered little—in that instance, particu¬ 
larly, this should have been the case. 

I have always felt, since India took possession of me, 
that under our system of ruling India, only the fully- 
informed critic in Parliament, or one associated with the 
administration of India, could ensure attention being 
given to what he might say. So long ago as 1878 I 
thought my chance in this respect had come. Having, 
in appreciation of such work as I had been able to do in 
1877 id the relief of the famine-stricken, recommended 
my name to the late Empress for recognition (which came 
on January 1, 1879), Lord Lytton (the then Viceroy) 
greatly surprised and gratified me, early in 1878, by 
forwarding to me an intimation that he proposed to 
nominate me as a member of the Famine Commission, 
the early appointment of which had been announced from 
London. Here, I thought, is the very chance I want. I 
shall be able to get at facts first-hand. I can, as Com¬ 
missioner, probe certain phases of India’s troubles to the 
bottom; I can form conclusions which, laid before my 
colleagues, may secure their adhesion; or, if they be not 
accepted by them, I can prepare a Minority Report, of 
which some notice will be taken. Unfortunately, as I 
think, the appointment was not made. Sir Steuart 
Colvin Bayley, Acting Private Secretary to the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, in a letter to me, dated 
Simla, April 17, 1878, said:— 

* His Excellency the Viceroy desires me to tell you that 
personally he was much inclined to place you on the 
Famine Commission, and that for some time he had the 
matter under his careful consideration, but, after consult¬ 
ing with General Strachey, and referring to the despatch 
about the constitution of the Commission, he is of opinion 
that he is precluded from availing himself of your services. 
You can certoinly not be said to have taken no part in the 
labours or controversies of the past year, and apart from 
your promineVt position in regard to the Famine Com¬ 
mittee, your position as a journalist must of necessity 
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have committed you to decided opinione on many of the 
points which will come before the Commission for 
discussion; so that, in Lord Lytton’s opinion he could 
not, without infringing the spirit as well as the letter of 
the restriction (placed deliberately on his choice by the 
Secretary of State) appoint you to be a member of the 
Commission.’ 

The real objection to my appointment. General Strachey 
himself subsequently told me, was that I was a non-official 
residing in India, and that ray appointment would have 
led to a cry for mercantile and other representatives being 
nominated to seats on the Commission. That had to be 
prevented at any cost. 

Twenty-two years later the famine of 1900-1 rendered 
another Commission necessary. In the interval I had 
maintained my interest in Indian affairs and I had come 
to see many things in Indian administration requiring 
reform the existence of which were not apparent to me 
in 1878. I wanted to have a free run of official documents 
so as to ascertain whether I was right or wrong in the 
conclusions to which I had come. So, putting my pride 
into ray pocket, I wrote to Lord George Hamilton, 
Secretary of State for India, proffering my services, and 
frankly stating my object in doing so, namely, that I 
might have an opportunity, by diligent research as a 
Famine Commissioner, not only to do that for which 
a Commissioner would, specifically, be appointed, but 
also to see whether a more thorough study of Indian 
conditions would leave me where I now am. Lord George 
received my offer with courtesy, but he was unable, he 
said, to avail himself of it. I was known, he said, to 
hold strong views on certain features of Indian adminis¬ 
tration, and so I was ruled out from even the possibility 
of appointment. Apparently, admitted knowledge on a 
very complex and highly important subje^ concerning 
India disqualifies a man and renders him i/afit to inquire 
concerning that very subject. One m^ht have sup¬ 
posed that exactly the opposite would have been the 
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case, as indeed it is eve^where save in Government 
offices. 

I accepted the hand of fate. But I did not remain 
wholly quiescent. Lord Curzon called this famine * the 
most terrible famine of the centuiy.’ In one of his 
speeches he made observations upon the condition of the 
country which led me to address to him an Open Letter, 
and, subsequently, a Postscript thereto, in the course of 
which I showed that his statements involved certain 
conclusions which indicated India to be on a steep de¬ 
clivity ; and that in respect to many parts of the country, 
a continuance of present methods could end only in total 
impoverishment. When the Financial Statement was 
under consideration in the Viceregal Council at Calcutta 
towards the end of March, 1901, His Excellency the 
President, in the course of his remarks, replied, in some 
measure, to my communications. What was said by him 
was so incorrect in its details and so unsatisfactory in its 
deductions that I addressed Lord Curzon in another Open 
Letter, a copy of which I forwarded to the India Oihcc for 
Uie information of the Secretary of State. 

• Out of that Open Letter has come this book. As I have 
said, any book in itself alone affords but a sorry means of 
putting forward my views. But it is all that I can do. 
As in 1886 so in 1901, it may, privately, be acjjnowledged 
that my statistics cannot be overthrown because they are 
the statistics of the India Office. My deductions ? ‘Oh! 
we have nothing to do with the deductions a man may 
choose to draw from the facts before him.’ Again, I may 
be ignored (officially). Whether I have so poorly dealt 
with the facts I have handled, whether I have used the 
information, as open to others as to me, in such a way 
that my countrymen and countrywomen generally, and 
my Indian fellow-subjects as a whole, find in them no call 
to action, I ^now not. I have done my best during the 
spare hours ^f a specially hard-worked year), which alone 
I am able tagive to public duties. There I leave my 
humble part,'which, with myself, may be ignored and 
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forgotten, if but the facts recorded lead to the ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of a lovable and worthy people— 
a condition the like of which no country but ‘God’s 
England,’ in the administration of a subject land, can 
show. 
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A Choice between Prohibition and Cheating; Cheating Adopted 
What We Choose to Believe concerning India is Alone Faot 

Apjnendicea: 

I. ‘Durbar Charges Unjustly Made.’ 

II. Karly Tributes to Indian Fitness for Official Positions: 

(o) By John Sullivan, Collector of Coimbatore. 

(6) By W. Chaplin, Commissioner of Deccan. 

(c) By Major-General Sir L. Smith, K.C.B. 

rpHE British world is under a delusion in regard to 
India. No greater delusion ever possessed a people 
as no delusion before it—though many disastrous delu¬ 
sions are writ large and graven deep on the page of 
history—has ever wrought so much moral, mend'd, and 
physical, ill to those who were its subjects. 

If the delusion should remain after the chapters of this 
book have been written, then—so far as the knowledge of 
one man is concerned, albeit that knowledge is but small 
—^there is no value in evidence. Fact and circumstance, 
in such case, cease to be verities, while Preconceived 
Ideas and the Seeing of that wdiich the Fiyc Wishes to 
See become Unassailable Truth. 

I 

What were the principles on which our rule in India 
began? There were, at first, no principles whatsoever. 
We were too much occupied in establishing a footing to 
f trouble ourselves concerning the people and their interests 
present and future. From 1740 to nearly the end of the 
eighteenth century our controlling action was a scramble 
for wealth. The manner in which that wealth was 
obtained was a secondary matter, or, indeed, of no 
matter. We were in India to make money, and all 
shadow of pretence at even making money honestly, 
was cast aside. Burke, in the Ninth Report from the 
Select Committee on the Administration of Justice in 
India, has told the story in full. Macaulay, in certain of 
his Essays, has summarised the facts in a narrative which 
should induce great consideration towards/lndia by all 
English folk. Burke, nowadays, is seldom rpd; Macaulay 
has become a classic, and what he wrote is not held to 
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have any particular connection with events of to-day. 
The classics are for culture, not for conimon, workaday, 
righteousness. We read what he writes as we read 
Gibbon: the events described are entertaining, but we do 
not recognise their relation to the happenings under our 
own eyes from year to year, even from day to daj\ Never¬ 
theless, what was done in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
during the eighteenth century and in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, is of supreme importance to us. 

For what was done then, on the one hand, provided 
the capital by which Britain’s industrial supremacy 
was established, and on the other hand laid the 
foundations of a system of alien rule which, in 
essentials, is the same to-day as it was one hundred 
years ago. Superficially there have been changes; 
fundamentally there has been no change. 

The present can only be understood as the facts and 
circumstances of the past are clearly apprehended. What¬ 
ever of deficiency exists in our mode of administration of 
India in 1901, so far as the Indian people are concerned, 
and whatever of unusual poverty is to bo found on the 
Indian Continent, are as the}' are because of the system 
of rule which, with every good intention but mistakenly, 
was then begun and was finally adopted. Those principles 
of rule were threefold. * 

1. Conquest by Trade. Exrdoitation of India 
undisguisedly — * naked and not ashamed ’ — 
1700-1783. 

2. Conquest by Deliberate Subjection. India 
for England first and last—1783-1833. 

3. Conquest by ‘ Pousta.’ A show of Fair 
Dealing accompanied with the maintenance, 
rigidly and uncompromisingly, of Indian 
National Inferiority—1833-1901. 

To undeKjdand the India of to-day each of the above- 
mentioned ^pects must be examined, and evidence 
adduced in suppenrt of the conclusions they compel. This 
evidence shall be as brief as may be, but the facts repre- 
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sented must be stated even if the reader has to suffer 
what, otherwise; might be deemed an over-weighting of 
official statement. 

England did not enter into relations with India with 
empire in view. Eor a long time after the opportunity 
of seizing power was ours, we were not anxious to lay 
hold of it. In agonising tones, repeated again and again, 
the Committee of Merchants in London commanded 
their servants not to acquire additional territory. One 
of the greatest of the Govcrnors-General listened,— 
Hazael-like, with protest, and denial that we could 
do such things—to the prophecy of an Ambassador 
from Nepau], who, early in the nineteenth century, 
declared British supremacy in India would not stay in 
its course until it reached the Indus. 

Until 1774, when Warren Hastings was made the first 
Governor-General, little of blame, maybe, attached to the 
British in India, judged from the point of view of a State 
responsible for the good government of subordinate 
peoples. Till then, disguised as the position may have 
been by the presence of the Erench in Southern Indja 
and the frequent conflicts which took place with the 
Country Powers, as the phrase quaintly puts it, the British 
were adventurers, with so much to be said in their favour 
as may rightly bo said of adventurers, and no more. If 
they possessed power it was mainly by deputy. The 
position then occupied was like unto that of the British 
people towards India before the Crown—that is, the 
nation—became directly responsible for Indian rule. 

As adventurers nearly two centuries ago the early 
Britons in Bengal and the sister Presidencies regarded 
the land and the people as fair game for plunder. Under 
King Edward VII., Emperor of India, and under the 
later Britons, as administrators, disguised with all the 
speciousness which Western civilisation abimdantly sup¬ 
plies for such purposes, and glossed over ^th words of 
forceful sound but scant meaning, such as ^Secretaries of 
State delude themselves and the House of Commons with 
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once at least in every year—the day on which the Indian 
idol is brought out for British worship—India is still fair 
game for plunder, and is plundered. Hard as the saying 
may sound in the ears of the ordinary Englishman, the 
plunder is proceeding far more outrageously to-day than 
at any preceding period. The thin whips of the early 
days of our rule have become bundles of wire thongs; 
the exactions of Clive and Hastings fall into insig¬ 
nificance by the side of the drain which, in ever-augment¬ 
ing volume, is over-enriching one country at the cost of 
the life-blood of another. Behind the fairest product 
which any administration in the world’s history has ever 
put in the window-front to challenge admiration, there 
lurks a degree of daily-increasing misery—not intended 
truly, and, therefore, its very existence denied even when 
it is exposed to view—which few Britons dream of, and 
which far fewer realise. We did not mean to cause 
misery, we do not desire there should be misery, and, 
therefore, what is exhibited as such cannot be human 
misery. To believe it to be so is maya, illusion. There 

illusion, but it is more correctly spelt delusion. 

• 

I. Conquest by Teade. 

‘ We are,’ say the Court of Directors, in their General 
Letter to Bengal, April 26,1765, ‘ extremely anxious for 
the arrival of Lord Clive, and the gentlemen who accom¬ 
panied him; as they have been so lately in England, they 
are the best judges of the opinion the Government and 
the nation entertain of the conduct of the English in 
Bengal for these last four years; which we are sorry to 
say is, in general, that they have been guilty of violating 
treaties, of great oppression, and a combination to enrich 
themselves. 

‘We do not here mean to enter into a discussion 
respecting tBjc political conduct of our late Governor 
and Council;. but must say that an unbounded thirst 
after riches seems to have possessed the whole body of 
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our servants to a degree that they have lost all sight 
of justice to the Country Government and of their duty 
to the Committee.’ 

Burke tells the story with more of detail. He says:— 

‘ Ttiis now system of trade, caVried on through tho medium of 
power and public revenue, very soon produced its natural effects. 
The loudest complaints arose among the natives, and among all the 
foreigners who traded in Bengal. It must have unquestionably 
thrown the whole mercantile system of the country into iJie greatest 
confusion. With regard to the natives, no expedient was proposed 
for their relief. The case was serious with respect to European 
powers. Tho Presidency plainly represented to the Directors that 
some agreement should be made with foreign nations for providing 
their investment to a certain amount, or that the deficiencies then 
subsisting must terminate in an open rupture with hVancc.’ * 

‘ Notwithstanding the famine in 1770, which wasted Bengal in a 
maimer dreadful beyond all example, tho investment, by a variety of 
successive expedients, many of them of the most dangerous nature 
and tendency, was forcibly kept up; and even in that forced and 
unnatural state it gathered strength almost every year. The debts 
contracted in tho infancy of the system were gradually reduced, and 
the advances to contractors and m.amifacturers •were regularly made; 
so that the goods from Bengal, purchased from the territorial 
revenues, from tho sale of Euro]Jcan goods, and from the produce of 
the monopolies, for the four years which ended with 1780, when tjie 
investment from the surplus revenues finally' closed, were never Ics.s 
than a million sterling, and coramonly nearer twelve hundred 
thousand pounds. This million is tho low’est value of the goods sent 
to Europe for which no satisfaction is made.’- [The sale, to the 
amount of one hundred thousand pounds annually, of the export 
from Great Britain ought to be deducted from this million, j 

‘ In all other countries, tho revenue, following tho natural course 
and order of things, arises out of their commerce. Hero, by a mis¬ 
chievous inversion of that order, the whole foreign maritime _trade, 
whether English, French, Dutch, or Danish, arises from-the revenues; 
these are carried out of the country without producing anything to 
compensate so heavy a loss.’ 

‘ But that the gi'catness of all those drains, and their effects, may 
pc rendered more visible, your Committee have turned their con- 
^deration to the employment of those parts of the Bengal revenue 
which are not employed in the Company’s own investoents for China 
and for Europe. What is taken over and above^the investment 

> Ninth lleport, p. 47; Burke, Collected Workk, vol. iii. 

= UUl. pp. 47-18. - Ibid. p. 50. 
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(wben anj investment can be made) from the gross revenue, either 
for the charge of collection or for the civil and military establish¬ 
ments, is in time of peace two millions at least. Prom the portion 
of that sum which goes to the support of civil government the natives 
are almost wholly excluded, as they are from the prijicipal collections 
of revenue. With very few exceptions they are only employed as 
servants and agents to Europeans, or in the inferior departments of 
collection, when it is absolutely impossible to proceed a step without 
their assistance. Some time after the acquisition of the territorial 
revenue, the sum of i£420,000 a year was paid, according to the stipu¬ 
lation of a treaty to the Nabob of Bengal, for the support of his 
government.- This sum, however inconsiderable, compared to the 
revenues of the Province, yet, distributed through the various depart¬ 
ments of civil administration, served in some degree to preserve the 
natives of the bettor sort, particularly those of the Mahomodan pro¬ 
fession, from being utterly ruined. The people of that persuasion, 
not being so generally engaged in trade, and not having on their con¬ 
quest of Bengal divested the ancient Gentu proprietors of their lands 
of inheritance, had for their cliicf, if not their sole, support the share 
of a moderate conqueror in all oflices, civil and military. But your 
Committee find that this arrangement was of short duration. 
Without the least regard to the subsistence of this innocent people, 
or to the faith of the agreement on which they were brouglit under 
the British Government, this sum was I’cduccd by a new treaty to 
JS820,000, and soon after (upon a pretence of the present Nabob’s 
minority, and a temporary sequestration for the discharge of his 
d^ts) to j£160,000; but when lie arrived at his majority, and when 
the debts were paid (if ever they were paid) the sequestration con¬ 
tinued; and so far as the late advices may be understood, the 
allowance to the Nabob appears still to stand at the reduced sum of 
^ 160 , 000 . 

'The other resource of the Muhoinadan.s, and of the Gentus of 
certain of the higher castes, was the army. In this army nine-tenths 
of which consists of natives, no native, of whatever description, holds 
any rank higher than that of a Subahdar Commandant, that is, of an 
officer bqlow the rank of an English subaltern, who is appointed to 
each company of the native soldiery. 

‘ Your Comniittee would hero be understood to state the ordinary 
establishment; for the war may have made some alteration. All 
the honourable, all the lucrative, situations of the army, all the 
supplies and the contracts of whatever species that belong to it, are 
solely in the hands of the English; so that whatever is beyond the 
mere subsistence of a common soldier and some officers of a lower 
rank, together with the immediate expenses of the English officers at 
their table, is sConer or later, in one shape or another,' sent out of the 
country.’ • 

__ ^ 

* Ninth Report, pp. 51-53. 
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Governor Verelsfe, with great particularity, himself an 
observer of the events he describes, confirms all that 
Burke states. 

Much of modern European national prosperity is 
based upon the plunder of nations representing ancient 
civilisations. Spain robbed South America; England— 
from Drake under Elizabeth to Blake under Cromwell 
—seized as many of the Lusitanian treasure ships on 
their way to Spain as she could, and appropriated 
what they carried. Later, in the development of the 
land and its dependencies even these additional riches 
were not enough; more money was needed by the 
country, and none was locally forthcoming.* England 
was vigorously asserting herself on the Continent of 
Europe and elsewhere. For a time an issue of bank¬ 
notes helped the situation. But coin was needed, a 
metallic foundation for the paper issued, and at last 
coin was obtained—from India. How it was obtained 
Macaulay has told in his Essays on Clive and Hastings. 
The historian’s works are in the hands of, or are available 
to, every reader; 1 may, therefore, be pardoned if I 
simply call upon the memory of my reader and forbear 
quotation, especially as I have much, not within reach 
even of the ordinary student, with which I must deal. 

England’s industrial supremacy owes its origin to the 
vast hoard's of Bengal and the Karnatik being made avail¬ 
able for her use. Had this happened honourably and in 
the ordinary course of trade it would have been 'ma^er for 
satisfaction. Before Plassey was fought and V(bn, and 
before the stream of treasure began to flow to England, 
the industries of our country were at a v«ry low ebb. 
Lancashire spinning and weaving were on a par with the 
corresponding industry in India so far as machinery was 

' 'No foreigner was robbed, and the stock of domestic silver dwindled 
from year to year, until at the Bevolution the golden guinea, which from 
its first issue in 1662 down to the accession of William and Mary had been 
nominally current for twenty shillings, actually sold in the market for 
thirty shillings of the money in use.’—‘ The Law of Civilisation and Decay,* 
by Brooks Adams, p. 249; Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd., London, 1900. 
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concerned,' but the skill which made Indian cottons a 
marvel of manufacture was wholly wanting in any of 
the Western nations. As with cotton so with iron; 
industry in Britain was at a very low ebb, alike in mining 
and in manufacture. 

The connection between the beginning of the drain of 
Indian wealth to England and the swift uprising of British 
industries was not casual: it was causal. Mr. Brooks 
Adams’' says:— 

* In discussing the phenomena of the highly centralised society in 
which he lived, Mill defined capital “ as the accumulated stock of 
human labour." In other words, capital may be considered as stored 
energy; but most of this energy flows in fixed channels; money 
alone is capable of being transmuted immediately into any form of 
activity. Therefore the influx of the Indian treasure, by adding con¬ 
siderably to the nation’s cash capital, not only increased its stock of 
energy, but added much to its flexibility and the rapidity of its 
movement. 

* Very soon after Plassey, the Bengal plunder began to arrive in 
London, and the effect appears to have been instantaneous, for all' 
authorities agree that the “ industrial revolution," tlio event wliich 
has divided the nineteenth century from all antecedent time, began 
■vijith the year 1760. Prior to 1760, according to Baines, the machinery 
used for spinning cotton in Lancashire was almost as simple as in 
India; while about 1750 the English iron industry was in full decline 
because of the destruction of the forests for fuel. At that time four- 
fifths of the iron used in the kingdom came from Sweden. 

‘ Plassey was foiight in 1757, and probably nothing has over 
equalled the rapidity of the change which followed. •In 1760 the 
flying-shuttl# appeared, and coal began to replace wood in smelting. 
In 1764 Hargreaves invented the spinning-jenny, in 1779 Crompton 
contrived the mule, in 1785 Cartwriglit patented the power-loom, and, 
chief of all, in 1768 Watt matured the steam-engine, the most perfect 
of all vents of centralising energy. But, though these machines 
served as outlets for the accelerating movement of the time, they did 
not cause that acceleration. In themselves inventions are passive, 
many of the most important having loin dormant for centuries, 
waiting for a sufficient store of force to have accumulated to set 
them working. That store must always take the shape of money, and 
money not hoarded, but in motion. 

* Thus printing had been known for ages in China before it came to 

* * Law of Civilisation and Decay,’ Brooks Adams, pp. 259-2C0; Swan 
Sonnenachein and Co., Ltd. 
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Euro]^; the Bomans probably were aeqn^ted with gunpowder; 
revolvers and breech-loading cannon existed in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries, and steam had been experimented upon long before 
the birth of Watt. The least part of Watt’s labour lay in conceiving 
his idea; he consumed his life marketing it. Before the influx of the 
Indian treasure, and the expansion of credit which followed, no force 
suflicient for this purpose existed; and had Watt lived fifty years earlier, 
he and his invention must have perished together. Considering the 
difficulties under which Matthew Boulton, the ablest and most 
energetic manufacturer of his time, nearly succumbed, no one can 
doubt that without Jioulton’s works at Birmingham the engine could 
not have been produced, and yet before 1760 such works could not 
have been organised. The factory system was the child of the 
“ industrial revolution,” and until capital had accumulated in masses 
capable of giving solidity to large bodies of labour, manufactures 
were necessarily carried on by scattered individuals, who combined a 
handicraft with agriculture.* 

‘ Possibly since the world began no investment has over yielded the 
profit reaped from the Indian plunder, because for nearly fifty years 
Great Britain stood without a competitor. That she should have so 
long enjoyed a monopoly seems at first mysterious, but perhaps the 
condition of the Continent may suggest an explanation. Since Italy 
hod been ruined by the loss of the Eastern trade, she had ceased to 
breed the economic mind; consequently no class of her population 
could suddenly and violently accelerate their movements. In Spain, 
the priest and soldier had so thoroughly exterminated the sceptic, that 
far from centralising during the seventeenth century, as England and 
France had done, her empire was in full decline at the revolution of 
1688. In France something similar had happened, though in a much 
less degree. After a struggle of a century and a half, the Church so 
far prevailed in 1685 as to secure the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. At^ the revocation many Huguenots went into exile, and 
thus no small proportion of the economic class, who should have 
pressed England hardest, were driven across the Channel td add their 
energy to the energy of the natives. Germany lacked capital. 
Hemmed in by enemies, and without a sea-coast, she had been at a 
disadvantage in predatory warfare; accordingly she did not. accumu¬ 
late money, and failed to consolidate until, in 1870, she extorted a 
treasure from France. Thus, in 1760, Holland alone remained as a 
competitor, rich, maritime, and peopled by Protestants. But Holland 
lacked the mass possessed by the great antagonist, besides being 
^thout minerals; and accordingly, far from accelerating her progress, 
she proved unable to maintain her relative rate of advance. 

* Thus isolated, and favoured by mines of coal and iron, England 
not only commanded the European and American markets, at a time 


‘ * The Law of Civilisation and Decay,’ ch. xi. p. 263. 
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when production was strained to the utmost by war, but even under¬ 
sold Hindoo labour at Calcutta. In some imperfect way her gains 
may be estimated by the growth of her debt, which must repre¬ 
sent savings. In 1756, when Clive went to India, the nation owed 
£74,575,000, on which it paid an interest of £2,753,000. In 1815 this 
debt had swelled to £861,000,000, with an annual interest charge of 
£32,645,000. In 1761 the Duke of Bridgewater finished the first of 
the canals which were .afterwards to form an inland waterway, costing 
£50,000,000, or more than two-thirds of the amount of the public 
debt at the outbreak of the seven years’ war. Meanwhile, also, steam 
hod been introduced, factories built, turnpikes improved, and bridges 
erected, and all this had been done through a system of credit 
extending throughout the land. Credit is the chosen vehicle of 
energy in centralised societies, and no sooner had treasure enough 
accumulated in London to offer it a foundation, than it shot up with 
marvellous rapidity. 

‘ From 1694 to Hassey, the growth had been relatively slow. For 
more than sixty years after the foundation of the Bank of England, 
its smallest note had been for £20, a note too large to circulate freely, 
and which rarely travelled far from Lombard Street. Writing in 
1790, Burke mentioned that when he came to England in 1750 there 
were not “ twelve banlcers’ shops ’’ in the provinces, though then, ho 
said, they were in every market town. Thus the arrival of the Bengal 
silver not only increased the mass of money, but stimulated its move¬ 
ment ; for at once, in 1759, the bank issued £10 and £15 notes, and 
in the country private firms poured forth a flood of paper.’ ‘ 

• 

Thus England’s unbounded prosperity owes its origin 
to her connection with India, whilst it has, largely, been 
maintained—disguisedly—from the same source, from the 
middle of the eighteenth century to the present time. 

‘ Possibly, since the world began, no investment has ever 
yielded the profit reaped from the Indian plunder.’ 

What was the extent of the wealth thus wrung from 
the East Indies? No one has been able to reckon 
adequately, as no one has been in a position to make 
a correct ‘ tally ’ of the treasure exported from India. 
Estimates have been made which vary from £500,000,000 
to nearly £1,000,000,000. Probably between Plassey and 
Waterloo the last-mentioned sum was transferred from 
Indian hoards to English banks. In an appendix to 

■Law of*Civilisation and Decay,’.up. 203, 26L ® lUJ., p. 263. 
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this chapter will he found "some details of individual 

* embezzlements,’ as the phrase of that day expressed it. 
These will indicate the scale on which nearly every 
Briton in India enriched himself. Modern England has 
been made great by Indian wealth, wealth never proffered 
by its possessor, but always taken by the might and 
skill of the stronger. The difference between the 
eighteenth and the twentieth centuries is simply that the 
amount received now is immensely larger, is obtained 

* according to law ’; British money is seen to be invested, 
British goods are purchased—and payment must be made 
for whatever one buys. Further, ‘ services are rendered ’; 
these must be paid for. 

* Could you not find the service in India itself, from 
among the Indian people V ’ 

‘ We have'never really tried, and do not intend to try.’ 

Apparently, everything is straightforward. But India 
has never said she wants these things. Indeed, her 
opinion on the matter, even though she pays, is the last 
consideration to be regarded, and no one troubles to 
regard it. 

Here and here has India helped usj, 

What have we for India done? 


Later pages will show how much of good has come to 
India from the British connection; likewise, how much 
of evil. But, once for all, with the result writ so large 
and writ so indelibly before our eyes, let us cast away the 
now out-of-date morality which taught that ill-gotten 
wealth cannot bring blessing or prosperity with it. 
Considering what England, owing to her appropriation 
of Indian moneys, counted for amongst the nations of 
the world during the whole of the nineteenth century, 
there can np longer be any doubt that ‘ out of evil good 
cometlr,’ nor, perhaps, of the sequel, ‘ Do ill that good 
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may come.’ With some ai the money thus obtained 
England struck down the ancient industries of India, 
and, during a whole century, has done naught that is 
worthy to constitute India a land of varied industries. 

These be hard and cruel words for an Englishman to 
write. Written, however, they must be so as to help to 
an understanding of the wrong which has thus been done 
to India—and, in a deeper sense, to England. With 
understanding may come a redeeming of the wrong;— 
may, more likely, may not. 

England’s conquest by trade being complete, India 
lying at the feet of her conqueror, the time had come for 
a further step. How was this now (yet ancient) country, 
its brow wrinkled with the learning of the ages, its people 
steeped in spirituality, its morals equal, if not superior, to 
those of the West, to be ruled? Were its peoples to 
become British citizens or British helots ? There was 
not much delay in coming to a conclusion. Peoples who 
had allowed themselves so easily to bo robbed, who, in 
the astute intellect of a Nimcomar could be outwitted by 
the subtler mind of a Hastings—what was there for such 
a people but subjection ? • 

II. Conquest by Deubeiute Subjection : 

India—not for India first, and then for England, but 
India—for England, first and last. 

1783—1838. 

* With the advent of Lord Cornwallis as Govemor- 
General of India in 1786, were exhibited the fir^t real 
glimmerings of a conscience as to the principles on which 
the newly-acquired territories were to be ruled. Philip 
Francis, it is true, had revealed some facts, but he was 
unpopular, and therefore his views were ignored. It was 
open to us to associate the peojjle of India with us in the 
administration of Indian affairs. Recognisinif.how much 
they knew and how little we knew of the complexities of 
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rule in their own land, siidb a course seemed the com¬ 
monest of common sense. Time has proved that the 
adoption of such a course would have been the noblest, 
as it would have been the most profitable, line of policy 
which could have been adopted. Through some strange 
psychological change in the mind of the inhabitants of 
India, or by the working out of some spiritual force,^ the 
time had arrived when a foreigner’s domination became 
acceptable, nay, more, seemed as if it were desired in fact 
if not in words. Strange to relate, this was as true of 
the martial races as of the peaceful peoples. Hindu and 
Muslim, Bengali, Madrassi, Maratha, Sikh—they all 
for a time resisted the foreign domination, they fought 
fiercely, but, having been beaten, they all accepted defeat, 
and contentedly acquiesced in the rule of the alien over- 
lord. History records in its annals no greater marvel of 
one race overmastering another in all matters alike of 
mind and body. The leaders of British thought in those 
distant days may be partly forgiven in that they did not 
discern the possibilities of the future. ‘Put the people 
of India in a position of equality with us ? ’ they asked ; 
‘•that would never do. If w^e let them co-operate with 
us, if we give them the same facilities to acquire know¬ 
ledge and experience as wo possess, as they gain such 
knowledge and experience they will use it to got rid of us.’ 

So it has not been. Never has there been* a national 
•revolt in India against British rule. Never, I think, will 
there be. There was, in 1857, a mutiny of mercenaries. 
Never has there been an uprising of the people. Nor, 
had another course been adopted than that which 
unhappily was taken with the soldiers, and had not our 

* Mr. Meredith Townsend (‘ Asia and Europe,’ Archibald Constable), 
in his chapter, ‘ Will England Bctain India ? ’ calls it a lack of the power 
'of aocumnlating thought.’ He claims that the French ethnologist, the 
Count do Gobineau, has explained and justified this view in detail. The 
subject merits separate treatment, but 1 may say here the phrase docs not 
seem to me to adequately describe, or even approximately, that' something * 
which, in age, has made ten thousand Indians quietly accept the 
domination of one Englishman. 
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‘ bad faith ’ with the Feudatory States been so manifest, 
would there have been even a revolt of the troops. 
England, when she obtained supremacy in India, had a 
golden opportunity to enrich India whilst bringing 
prosperity to herself. She threw it away. Deliberately, 
she threw it away. There were not wanting, even then, 
wise men in plenty to show the truer way. Nevertheless, 
the wrong course was taken. Not colleagues, but sub¬ 
ordinates ; not, in their own land, rulers and chiefs, with 
reasonable ambition satisfied and a scope for natural and 
national energies provided—not these things for Indians. 
For them, of every caste and creed, the doom was fixed; 
they at home, among their fellows, were to become 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ with such 
employment in governmental service as would npt be 
worth the acceptance of any Englishman, however poor. 
The decision was fateful, alike for India and for England. 
It was consciously taken. It has been accepted by the 
under dog in the struggle; it has only been varied 
infinitesimally by the dog on top, accordingly as to 
whether he found himself in a good humour or not. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has the policy of keeping tlfe 
Indians under found such plain-spoken and emphatic 
demonstration as in an official document written by a 
favoured Madras civilian, Mr. William Thackeray. At 
the time when Lord William Bentinck was Governor 
of Madras—August, 1803, to September, 1807—Mr, 
Thackeray was a member of the Board of Revenue in 
that Presidency: that Board is a survival, an atrophied 
survival, to the present day. The great fight as to 
.whether peasant farmers, with the Government revenue 
periodically fixed, should be settled on the land, or 
whether landed proprietors and the permanent settle¬ 
ment, such as Lord Cornwallis had established in Bengal, 
should be adopted, was the subject of consideration. 
The Governor was a strong advocate for the peasant 
farmer; the Revenue Board member was even stronger 
on the same side. In the course of many inquiries, and 
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in the voluminous discussions carried on in the favourite 
Indian form' of elaborate Minutes, each enough to fill 
a 200-page octavo volume, the foundation principles of 
Indian subordination and British supremacy were laid 
down most absolutely. Never, perhaps, has the arrogance 
and cruelty of alien rulers towards their subjects been 
more nakedly and cynically announced. That which was 
essential for English greatness in its home land, and for 
every other people in their respective home lands, was to 
be withheld, deliberately withheld, from the Indian 
people in their own country. Without circumlocution 
and with a cynicism which belies the profession expressed 
at the same time that the happiness of the people was 
the sole object of the new conquerors,^ the subjection of 
many scores of millions of people for at least a ccntuiy 
and may be for ever—(this world is to the strong and not 
to the amiable, to the brutal and not to the saintly)—was 
unconcernedly set forth in clear terms. The paragraphs 
in Mr. Thackeray’s report which arc the very negation of 
the charters in which nearly every civilised people find 
their rights enshrined, the paragraphs which have 
rendered futile Acts of Parliament subsequently passed, 
and even have made of none clfect the Queen-Empress’s 
Proclamation of 1858, deserve quotation in full. The 
argument is too interesting to be summarised, has been 
too fruitful in its baneful consequences not to* be recalled 
and enshrined in twentieth-century literature, verbatim et 
literatim. 

After arguing in vigorous terms against a landlord 
settlement—‘ one fat rajah supposes fifty-two ryots ’ = 
(peasant farmers)—Mr. Thackeray remarks :— 

* Mr. Thackeray, although knowing the principle of land taxation 
depended wholly upon produce being actually forthcoming, did not hesitate 
to put the following cynical—and in practice cruelly harsh—dictum on 
record;—' It may be said the revenue will not be secure under a rjotwar 
Rettlcment; however, if the’ryoU are put on mch a footing that their la^ds 
are tdleable, and that they ouyht to pay ichether they cultivate or no, the 
revenue will be secure.' '' 

^ Later in these pages it will be seen what one Secretary of State, one 
Councillor, one Civilian or Military Pensioner, presupposes in the way of 
ryots’ revenues. 
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‘This quality of condition,, in respect to wealth in land; this 
general distribution of the soil among a yeomanry, therefore, if it be 
not most adapted to agricultural improvement, is best adapted to 
attain improvement, in the state of property, manners, and institu¬ 
tions, which prevail in India; and it will bo found stiU more adapted 
to the situation of the country, governed by a few strangers, where 
pride, high ideas, and ambitious thoughts must be stifled. It is very 
proper that m England, a good share of the produce of the earth 
should be appropriated to support certain families in affluence, to 
produce senators, sages, and heroes for the service and defence of the 
state, or, in other words, that great part of the rent should go to an 
opulent nobility and gentry, who are to serve their country in Parlia¬ 
ment, in the army and navy, in the departments of science and 
liberal professions. The leisure, independence, and high ideas, which 
the enjoyment of this rent affords, has enabled them to raise Britain 
to the pinnacle of glory. Long may they enjoy it;—but in India, 
that haughty spirit, independence, and deep thought, which the 
(possession of great wealth sometimes gives, ought to be suppressed. 
They are directly adverse to our power and interest. The nature of 
things, the past experience of all governments, renders it unnecessary 
to enlarge on this subject. Wo do not want generals, statesmen, and 
legislators; we want industrious husbandmen. If we wanted rank, 
restless, and ambitious spirits, there are enough of them in Malabar 
-to supply the whole i^eninsula; but these people are at least an 
encumbrance, if nothing worse; they can never do good, and, at all 
events, consume a good deal without rendering any equivalent service 
to the public. We must, therefore, avoid the creation of more; though 
we submit to the necessity of supporting those who now are. 

‘ Considered politically, therefore, the general distribution of land, 
among a number of small proprietors, wbo cannot easily combine 
against Government, is an object of importance. The power and 
patronage, arid receipt of the sircar rent, will always render zemindars 
formidable, but more or less so, according to the military strength 
and reputation of the Government. It is difficult to foresee what 
im.y happen in the course of a few yeai's; and it is our interest to re¬ 
tain in our own hands as much power and influence as is consistent 
with the preservation of the rights of the people. By retaining the 
administration of the revenues in our own hands, we maintain our 
communication tmd immediate connection with the people at large. 
We keep in our own hands the means of obtaining information, the 
knowledge on which alone the resources of the country can be drawn 
out; the policy administered with effect; and perhaps the body of 
the proprietors secured in their possessions. 

* * Our first object is to govern India; and then to govern it well; 
4nd in these provinces it w’ould seem that both these objects, a 
strong govenmment and the security of private rights, would be 
attained by such ^ settlement as I have proposed.’ ‘ 

' Pp. 99l^99t; Appdx,f Fifth Beport^Sol. Com. E. I. Co., 1812. 
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‘It is very proper that, in England, a good share of 
the produce of the earth i^ould be appropriated to 
support certain families in affluence, to produce senators, 
sages, and heroes for the service and defence of the 
State.’ 

And, in India ? Are not Indians human beings ? It 
may be, in the opinion of some, a contemptible few, that 
they are human beings; according to Mr. Thackeray if 
they are human beings they are of quite another order 
than ourselves, ranking distinctly below that order of 
human beings of which British folk are members. 

‘. ;—but, in India, that haughty spirit, indepen¬ 
dence, and deep thought, which the possession of great 
wealth sometimes gives, 

‘ OUGHT TO BE SUPPRESSED.’ 

‘''We do not want generals, statesmen, and legislators; 
we want industrious husbandmen.’ 

Clearly, an Indian hath not eyes, hath not hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions, is not fed with 
the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same summer and winter, as hath and 
as is an Englishman. If we prick Indians they do not 
bleed—at least, they do not bleed as do Europeans; their 
suffering from famine, fever, and pestilence is not like 
the suffering of others : they are occupants of a ‘ human 
cattle farm,’ placed in that position after careful thought 
and consideration, and—kept there. 

Mr. Thackeray was without excuse. Lord William 
Bentinck, who of set purpose selected Mr. Thackeray as 
his mouthpiece, they holding ideas in common, is even 
more without excuse. ’Tis not as if they considered the 
people of India were incapable of reaching great intel¬ 
lectual heights, of developing and exhibiting noble 
character. In this same report Mr. Thackeray says:— 
‘ It would be impertinent to show that the people of hot 
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countries havc^been conquerors, sa^s, and statesmen.’* 
If it be impertinent to remark upon 60 self-evident a fact, 
what word is adequate with which to describe the care¬ 
fully arranged shutting of the door leading to advance¬ 
ment upon an admittedly capable people ? Once it was 
closed it was securely locked arid barred. A small 
postern gate has been constructed through which a few 
Indians have been permitted to pass to certain positions 
of honour and emolument. But the great door is still 
closed—an impassable barrier. ‘ No Indians need apply.’ 

What Mr. Thackeray urged, nearly every Viceroy, every 
Governor, every Lieutenant-Governor, every Chief-Com- 


' Further observations in the same paper show that Mr. Thackeray could 
discern good characteristics in the Indian people. He wrote: —* The general 
distribution of land among a great number of small proprietors will also con¬ 
tribute to the general happiness of the people. 1 say happiness, because it is 
our duty to consider the happiness of the mild, industrious, race, which Provi¬ 
dence has placed under the British Government, before revenue or ahj^other 
objects. The domestic happiness, independence, and pleasure of a country 
life, which tho distribution of landed property alone can confer on the 
multitude, makes this far suporior to any system. It may be considered an 
Utopia by some; however, I think that Government can, and ought, to 
extend this happy system to the provinces. The people of this country are 
peculiarly adapted to thrive as small proprietors. All their cuateffus* 
opinions, and virtues are suited to this sort of life, and adapted to make 
them succeed in it. No people arc fonder of a house, ground, and place of 
their own, of their families, of fame among their equals, of their hereditary 
occupations, and of the profession of agriculture, than the Hindus. Had 
they a field‘for the display of the industry which these feelings would excite, 
this great country would have a different appearance. Tho ryots are 
laborious, and, in some respects, parsimonious, inherit their skill and 
attachment to husbandry. Wo sometimes, especially those among us who 
know least of them, affect a contempt for the natives; they are indeed 
objects of pity, if our contempt for their character suggests ideas of 
arbitrary government: but, considered as husbandmen, who have under¬ 
stood and carried to perfection that primeval business of man (the cultiva¬ 
tion of the earth) for thousands of years, they are very respectable. A few 
centuries ago the peasantry of England, and even now, the peasantry in 
many parts of Europe, are considered as inferior beings by their proud 
masters the great landholders the (zemindars), who urged their idleness, 
ignorance, and brutality, as a reason for keeping them in vassalage. Some 
^reat philosophers have affected to attribute to them indolence, not to be 
excited by any inducement; want of mental and bodily strength, which 
fitted them only for slavery to the people of hot climes.’—P. 991. Appdx. 
Fifth Bept. Sel. Com. £. 1. Co., 1812. 
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missioner, aided by* their respective subordinates, has 
consolidated into concrete facts. In so doing they have 
brought India to its present condition—so far as its 
native inhabitants are concerned—of national, mental, 
and social, degradation. An Act of Parliament with 
sonorous words as to equal treatment, words of Magna 
Charta strength, are so much waste paper in the presence 
of the gospel which Thackeray preached in 1807, and 
which James Mill, unashamedly, reiterated in 1831. It 
almost passes credence that one with the intellectual and 
political advantages possessed by James Mill should, 
apparently after due consideration, have urged the 
keeping of the Indian people in a condition of subjection, 
and even to argue that they would be the better for such 
subjection. He did this, however, and did it, too, with 
an effrontery which, in these days of smooth phrases and 
periphrastic disguises, appears brutal. The majority of 
Anglo-Indians and Britons, who take any interest in 
India, still think as James Mill thought and spoke. The 
difference is that Mill was frank; the others are disin¬ 
genuous. He said exactly what he meant; they are 
pq|fet masters in the use of language which deceives. On 
the 25th of August, 1831, this happened before a House 
of Commons Committee *—James Mill, of the India 
House, under examination :— 

‘ 4198. Would not a considerable advantage accrue to the natives of 
India by the introduction of a system whereby natives and not 
Europeans might be largely employed in the collection of revenue? 
—The great advantage I should contemplate would be the cheapness. 
If the payments of the ryots were accurately defined, and there were 
an administration of justice sufficiently perfect to afford redress to the 
ryot for every grievance, yon might then employ, without danger, the 
greatest rogues in the world in collecting the revenue. 

‘4194. Would not the people of India derive very considerable 
benefit from the natives being employed in the collection of revenue, 

‘ The Houses of Parliament seventy years ago were not so much afrsdd 
of work in the months of August and September as they now appear to be. 
This important inquiry into Indian affairs was carried on through those 
months. ‘ < 
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whoro Europeans arc present employed?—An opinion is very 
generally entertained, but which I confess I do not participate, that 
it would bo good for the natives of India to be meuTO largely employed 
in the business of government than they are now. It appears to mo 
that the great concern of the people of India is, that the busmess of 
goveriUnent should be well and cheaply performed, but that it is of 
little or no consequence to them who are the people who perform it. 
The idea generally entertained is that you would elevate the people of 
India by giving them a greater share in their own government; but I 
think that to encourage any people in a train of believing that the 
grand source of elevation is in being an employe of Government is 
anything but desirable. The right thing, in my opinion, is to teach 
people to look for their elevation to their own resources, their 
industry, and economy. Let the means of accumulation be afforded 
to our Inditui subjects; let them grow rich as cultivators, merchtvnts, 
manufacturers, and not accustom themselves to look for wealth and 
dignity to successful intriguing for places under Government; the 
benefit from which, whatever it may be, can never extend beyond 
a very insignificant portion of the whole population. 

* 4195. Do you not conceive that the exclusion of the natives from 
the higher branches of the revenue employment is looked upon by 
them, and is, in point of fact, a stigma ui)on them ?—I do noti> believe 
that they look upon it in that light. 

‘4196. Do you know any country in which it would not be so 
considered ?—I should point to India as a country in which it is not 
so considered.* 

‘ 4197. Supposing, for example, Englishmen alone were employed 
in the higher branches of employment in Ireland, do you not conceive 
that the Irish would consider it a stigma upon them ?—I consider 
that the feeling of degradation, from being govemed by foreigners, is a 
fooling altogether European. I believe it has little or no existence in 
any part of Asia. 

‘4198. Do you not think that by the greater employment of the 
natives of India in the higher branches of employment the character 
of the natives would be ameliorated?—I should think that such 
employment would have little effect in that way. The thing of 
importance in order to elevate the character of any people is to 
protect them. Elevation is the natural state of a man who has 
nothing to fear, and the best riches arc the effects of a man’s own 
industry : effects which never fail when the protection is good. 

‘ 4199. Have you ever boon in India ?—I have not. 

*4200. And you can only speak from what you have read and 
heard ?—Yes. 

' 4201. Are you aware that petitions have been sent home by the 
natives of India, most numerously and respectably signed, complaining 
in the strongest terms of their exclusion from the civil, judicial, and 
financial, departments of government ?—I am perfectly aware of such 
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petitions having been senb home, but I an| |ar fcom supposing that 
these petitions speeJr the general language bf the country. 

*4202. What reason have you to think so?—I can only speak 
generally, because my reason is an inference from all I know, from aU 
I have heard, and from all I have road, about the people. 

*4203. Is the correspondence you have read native correspond¬ 
ence ?—Not native correspondence. 

*4204. Do you allude to the correspondence of the Company's 
servants in India exclusively?—Not exclusively. 

*4205. You have not seen anything stated by the natives them¬ 
selves upon that subject ?—Not anything written by themselves upon 
that subject. 

*4206. Are the petitions that have been referred to from the 
Presidencies or from the provinces ?—From the Fiesidcncics, I 
believe, exclusively. 

* 4207. Do you conceive that it is possible for any person to form 
an adequate judgment of the character of a people without being 
personally acquainted with them ?—If the question refers to myself, 
I am far from pretending to a perfect knowledge of the character of 
the Indian people.’ 

It remains to the credit of the British race that, even 
during the days of darkness in India when such views 
were promulgated, men of light and leading protested 
against the iniquitousness as well as the folly and short- 
si^tedness of such a mode of ruling India. Two witnesses 
may suffice—a Madras civilian [at the time Mr. Thackeray 
wrote what, for the credit of the British name had better 
never have been written, and which every one has striven 
to ignore so far as the words themselves arc concerned], 
afterwards Governor of the Presidency, Sir Thomas 
Mnnro; and the second Protestant Bishop of India, 
Reginald Heber. Several citations from the fonner’s 
writings are necessary: what he wrote early in the last 
century is in this century fulfilled prophecy. I have 
taken much; I have left untouched ten times as much, 
equally good. All of ill that he predicted has come to 
pass, while the burning injustice of it all thrills one now 
as it must have thrilled the noble-minded writer twice 
forty years ago. 


* When we have determined the principles, the next question is, by 
what agency it is to be managed ? ^here can be no doubt that it 
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ought, as far as praoticabJ^, to be native. 7uster views have of late 
years been talten of ihie itibjtct, and the emidoyment of the natives 
on higher salaries and in more important offices haVe been authorised. 
There is true economy in this course, for by it they will have better 
servants and their affairs will be better conducted. It is strange to 
observe how many men of very respectable talents have seriously 
recommended the abolition of native and the substitution of European 
agency to the greatest possible extent. 1 am persuaded that every 
advance mode in such a plan would not only render the character of 
the people worse and worse, but our Government more and more 
inefficient. The preservation of our dominion in this country 
requires that all the higher offices, civil and military, should be 
filled with Europeans; but all offices that can bo left in the hands 
of natives without danger to our iiower might with advantage be left 
to them. We are arrogant enough to suppose that we can with our 
imited numbers do the work of a nation. Had we ten times more, 
we should only do it so mucli worse. We already occupy every 
office of importance. Were we to descend to those which are more 
humble and now filled by uatucs, wc should lower our tsharaoter and 
not perform the duties so well. The natives possess, in as high a 
degree at least as Europeans, all tlm.se qualifications which are 
requisite for the discliargc of the inferior duties in which they are 
employed. They are ui general better accountants, more patient and 
laborious, more intimately acquainted with the state of the country 
juid the manners and custoiiis of the inhabitants, and arc altogether 
more efficient men of business. , 

‘ Unless we suppose that tlmy are inferior to us in natural taleflt, 
which there is no reason to believe, it is much more likely that they 
will be duly qualified for their employments than Europeans for 
theirs, because the field of selection is so much greater in the one 
than in the^pther. AVe have a whole nation from which to make our 
choice of natives, but in order to make a choice of Europeans we have 
only the small body of covenanted servants. 

‘ If it be admitted that the natives often act wrong, it is no reason 
for not employing them; we shall be oftener wi'ong ourselves. What 
we do wrong is not noticed, or but seldom or slightly; what they do 
wrong meets with no indulgence! We can dismiss them and take 
better men in their place; we must keep the European because wo 
have no other, or perhaps none better, and because he must be kept 
at an expense to the public and be employed some way or other, 
whatever his capacity may bo, unless he has been guilty of some 
gross offence. But it is said that all these advantages in favour of 
the employment of the natives are counterbalanced by their corrup* 
tion, and that the only remedy is more Europeans with European 
integrity. The remedy would certainly be a very expensive one, and 
would as certainly fail of success were we weak enough to ti*y it. We 
have had instances of coi'ruption among Europeans, notwithstanding 
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iheir liberal allowances; bat were the numbers of Europeans to he con* 
tdderably augmented, and their allowances, as a n^ecqsaary (^nsequence, 
somenrhat reduced, it would be contrary tb all experience to believe 
that this corruption would not greatly increase, uiore^|>artioularly as 
Govermnent could not possibly exercise any efficient control over the 
misconduct of so many European functionaries in different prov|nc9s, 
where there is no public to restrain it. If we are to have corruption, 
it is better that it should be among the natives than among ourselves, 
because tlie natives will throw the blame of the evil upon their 
countrymen; they will still retain their high opinion of our superior 
integrity; and our character, which is one of the strongest supports 
of our power, will be maintained. No nation ever existed in which 
corruption was not practised to a certain extent by the subordinate 
officers of the Government: wo cannot expect that India is in this point 
to form an exception. But though we cannot eradicate corruption, wc 
may so far restrain it as to prevent it from causing any serious injury to 
the public Interest. We must for this purpose ado])t the same means 
as are usually found most efficacious in other countries; wc must 
treat the natives with courtesy, wc must place confidence in them, 
we must render their official situations respectable, and raise them in 
some degree beyond temptation, by making their official allowances 
adequate to the supj)ort of their station in society. 

* With what grace can we talk of our paternal Government if wc 
exclude these from every important office, and sav, as we did till very 
lately, that in a country containing fifteen millions of inhabitants, no 
man but a European shall be entrusted with so much authority as to 
ord|^ the punishment of a single stroke of a rattan'? iiuch an inter¬ 
diction is to pass a sentence of degradation on a whole people, for 
which no benefit can ever compensate. There is no instance in the 
world of so humiliating a sentence having ever been passed upon any 
nation. The weak and mistaken huimuiity which is the motive of it 
can never be viewed by the natives as any just excuse for tlfe disgrace 
inflicted on them by being pronounced to be unworthy of trust in 
deciding on the petty offences of their countrymen. We profess to 
seek their improvement, but propose means the most adverse to 
success. The advocates of improvement do not seem to have per¬ 
ceived the great springs on which it depends; they propose to place 
no confidence in the natives, to give them no authority, and to exclude 
them from office as much as possible ; but they are ardent in their 
zeal for enlightening them by the general diffusion of knowledge. 

‘ No conceit more wUd and absurd than this was ever engendered in 
the darkest ages; for what is in every age and every country the 
great stimulus to the pursuit of knowledge, but the prospect of fame, 
or wealth, or power ? or what is even the use of great attainments 
if they ore not to be devoted to their fioblest pu]q>OBe—the service of 
the community, by employing those who possess them, according tb 
their respective qualifications, in the various degrees of the public 
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administration of the country ? How can we expect that the Hindoos 
will be eager in the pursuit of science unless they have the same 
inducements in othdr coiflitijes? If superior acquirements do not 
open the road to distinction* it is idle to suppose that the Hindoo 
would lose his time in seeldng 'them; and even if he did so, his 
proficiency, under the doctrine of exclusion from office, would serve 
no other purpose than to show him more clearly the fallen state of 
himself and his countrymen. He would not study what he knew 
could bo of no ultimate benefit to himself; he would Icam only those 
things which were in demand, and which were likely to be useful to him, 
namely, writing and accounts. There might be some cxcei>tions, but 
they would be few; some few natives living at the principal settle¬ 
ments, and passing much of their time axnong Europeans, might 
either from a real love of literature, from vanity, or some other cause, 
study their books, and if they made some progress, it would be greatly 
exaggerated, and would bo hailed as the dawn of the great day of light 
and science about to be spread all over India. But there always has 
been, and always will be, a few such men among the natives, without 
making any change in the body of the people. Our books alone will 
do little or nothing; dry simple literature will never improve the 
character of a nation. To produce this effect, it must open the road 
to wealth and honour and public employment. Without the prospect 
of such reward, no attainments in science will ever raise the character 
of a peoide. 

‘ This is true of every nation as well as of India; it is true of our 
own. Let Britain be subjected by a foreign power to-morrow; let the 
people be excluded from all share in the government, from public 
honours, from e\ cry office of high trust or emolument, and let them 
in every situation be considered as unworthy of trust, and all their 
knowledge and all their literature, sacred and profane, would not save 
them from becoming, in another generation or two, a low-minded, 
deceitful, xnd dishonest, race. 

* Even if we could suppose that it were practicable, without the aid 
of a single native, to conduct the whole affairs of the country, both in 
the higher and in all the subordinate offices, by means of Europeans, 
it ought not to be done, because it would be both xxolitioally and 
morally wrong. The great number of public offices in which the 
natives are employed is one of the strongest causes of their attach¬ 
ment to our Government. In proportion as wo exclude them from 
those, we lose our hold upon them; and were the exclusion entire, we 
should have their hatred in place of their attachment; their feeling 
would be communicated to the whole population, and to the native 
troops, and would excite a spirit of discontent too powerful for us to 
subduo or resist. But were it possible that they could submit silently 
and without opposition, the case would be worse; they would sink in 
character, they would lose with the hope of public office and distinc¬ 
tion all laudable ambition, and would degenerate into an indolent and 
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ftbject race, incapable of any higher pursuit than the mere gratification 
of their appetites. It would cert^nly be more desirable that we 
should be expelled from the country altogether than that the result of 
our system of government should be such a debasement of a whole 
people. This is, to be sure, supposing an extreme case, because nobody 
has ever proposed to exclude the natives from the numerous petty 
offices, but only from the more important offices now filled by them. 
But the principle is the same, the difforcnco is only in degree; for in 
proportion as we exclude them from the higher offices, and a share 
in the management of public affairs, wo lessen their interest in the 
concerns of the community, and degrade their character. 

‘ It was from a conviction of the policy of extending native agency 
that the establishment of the revenue board cutcherry was recom¬ 
mended in 1822. The right of the people to be taxed only by their 
own consent, has always, in every free country, been esteemed 
amongst the most important of all privileges; it is that which has 
most exercised the minds of men, and which has oftenest been 
asserted by the defenders of liberty. Even in countries in which 
there is no freedom, taxation is the most important function of 
government, because it is that which most universally affects the 
comfort and happiness of the people, and that which has oftenest 
excited them to resistance; and hence both its utility and its danger 
have, under the most despotic governments, taught the necessity of 
employing in its administration the ablest men of the country. 

‘ In this point, at least, we ought to be guided by the example of 
those governments, and employ intelligent and experienced natives at 
th<i head of the revenue to assist the revenue board. If in other 
departments we have experienced natives to assist the European 
officers, shall wo not have them in this, whose duties are the moat 
difficult and most important? We cannot exclude them from it 
without injury to ourselves as well as to them ; we cannot conduct 
the department efficiently without them. But even if we could, 
policy requires that we should let them have a share in the business 
of taxing their own country,’ 

The above wise and weighty observations, a parallel to 
which is not to be found in present-day Anglo-Indian 
writings, are, as I have said, but a few sentences out of a 
hundred pages of equally luminous, high-minded, and 
statesmanlike utterances. Exigencies of space, however, 
forbid further citations. 

Eightly is Sir Thomas Munro’s fame maintained in 
Madras by one of Chantrey’s finest equestrian statues. 
Had his spirit been permitted to pervade the purlieus of 
Indian administration as Chantrey*s representation of the 
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man dominates * the Island * in the Chinnapatnam of olden 
days, such a work as this of mine would have been 'un¬ 
necessary—would never have been written. So wise and 
perspicuous were his teachings that it is difficult for one 
who knows what he counselled to pass that statue with¬ 
out raising his hat as to a living personage. As for 
Bishop Hcber, writing to the Eight Honourable Charles 
Williams Wynn, in England, in a letter dated Karnatik, 
March, 182G, he says :— 

‘ But there is one point which, the more I have seen of India, since 
I left Bengal for the first time, has more and more impressed itself 
on my mind. Neither native nor European agriculturist, I think, 
can thrive at the present rate of taxation. Half the gross produce of 
the soil is demanded by Government, and this, which is nearly the 
average rate wherever there is not a permanent settlement, is sadly 
too much to leave an adequate provision for the peasant, even with 
the usual frugal habits of Indians, and the very inartificial and 
cheap manner in which they cultivate the land. Still more is it an 
effectual bar to everything like improvement; it keeps the people, 
even in favourable years, in a state of abject penury; and when the 
crop fails, in even a slight degree, it involves a necessity on the part 
of Government of enormous outlays, in the way of remission and 
distribution, which, after all, do not prevent men, women, qipd 
children dying in the streets in droves, and the roads being strewsd 
with carcasses. In Bengal, where, independent of its exuberant 
fertility, there is a permanent assessment, famine is unknown. 
In Hindustan, on the other hand, I found a general feeling 
rfhiong thOj King’s officers, and I myself was led, from some 
circumstances, to agree with them, that the peasantry in the Com¬ 
pany’s provinces are, on the whole, worse off, poorer, and more 
dispirited, than the subjects of the native Princes; and here, in 
Madras, where the soil is, generally speaking, poor, the difference is 
said to be still more marked. The fact is, no native Prince 
demands the rent which we do; and making every allowance for the 
superior regularity of our system, etc., I met with very few public 
men who will not, in confidence, own their belief that the people are 
overtaxed, and that the country is in a gradual state of impoverish¬ 
ment. The Collectors do not like to make this avowal officially. 
Indeed, now and then, a very able Collector succeeds in lowering the 
rate to the people, while by diligence, ho increases it to the State. 
But, in general, all gloomy pictmes are avoided by them as reflecting 
on themselves, and drawing on them censure from the secretaries at 
Madras or Calcutta; while these, in their turn, plead the eomeshaess 
with which the Directors at home press for more money. 
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* I am convinced that it is only necessary to draw less money from 
the peasants, and to spend more of what is drawn within the 
country, to open some door to Indian industry in Europe, and to 
admit the natives of India to some greater share in the magistracy 
of their own people, to make this Empire as durable as it would be 
happy. But as things now go on, though I do not detract any part 
of the praise which I have, on other occasions, bestowed on the 
general conduct of the Company’s servants, their modesty, their 
diligence, and integrity, I do not think the present Empire can 
be durable. 

‘ I have sometimes wished that its immediate management were 
transferred to the Crown. But what I saw in Ceylon makes mo 
think this a doubtful remedy, unless the Government, and, above all, 
the people of England were convinced that no country can bear to 
pay so largo a revenue to foreigners, as to those who spend their 
wealth within their own borders; and that most of the causes which 
once made these countries wealthy have ceased to exist in propor¬ 
tion as tlie industry and ingenuity of England have rivalled and 
excelled them. Even Bengal is taxed highly, not indeed directly 
on its land, but in salt and other duties. But Bengal is naturally of 
such exuberant fertility, that whoever has seen it alone will form a 
too flattering estimate of these vast countries.’' 

Why have I disinterred from ancient volumes the fore¬ 
going unwise and supremely wise observations ? Because 
tljfe conflict represented by such protagonists— 

Thackeray and JxIMES Mill against Munro and 

Hemer , 

is proceeding now as it proceeded in the second and 
third decennial periods of the nineteenth century. The 
wrong step was then taken. The right step has yet to 
be taken. The mischief is that not a single high official 
connected with India at the beginning of the twentieth 
century considers any forward step is required. They 
all think of Indian Administration as the Great Duke 
thought of the British Constitution prior to 1832. It 
was from heaven. It is sacro-sanct. It may be that 
in the fortuitous (or other) concourse of circumstances 

* Bishop Heber’s Memoirs and Correspondence, by his Widow, vol. ii, 
pp. 413, 414. John Murray, 183Q, 
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which we call national development, there is still room 
for the right step to be taken in India. It is to help in 
that being done, if haply it may be done, that the quoted 
passages, in such fulness, have been placed before the 
reader. 

That sentiment in our national character which is 
proclaimed ore rotundo as ‘ British justice,’ revolted at 
the condition of things Thackerayan. In the inquiry 
which preceded the renewal of the Charter in 1833 many 
questions were asked concerning the capacity of the 
Indian subjects of the King and the development of 
India’s resources from within and through her own 
people. The evidence of Mr. Robert Rickards, who 
served for many years in Madras and Bombay, is wise 
far beyond the average of the evidence that has, from 
time to time, been given before British Committees on 
Indian subjects. Probably it is due more to what Mr. 
Rickards said than to anything else that the Act of 
Parliament of 1833, by which the Charter was renewed, 
contained so emphatic a declaration in favour of the 
employment of Indians in their own land, irrespective of 
caste, colour, or creed, as is to be found in the clause 
which runs: 


„ ‘ That no Native of the said territories, .nor any 
natural-born subject of His Majesty resident therein, 
shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of these, be disqualified from 
holding any place, office, or employment under the 
said Company.’ 


Used in the sense intended by their framers those 
words are among the most noble and most worthy ever 
legislatively recorded by a conquering Power. Had they 
been acted upon, the condition of the great country for 
which we are responsible and the welfare of the vast 
multitude of its inhabitants, for which we do not have 
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to account, as there is now no one to call us to account, 
would have been far better than can now be recorded.* 

Mr. Bickards was asked whether India did not require 
capital to bring forth her resources. ‘ She certainly 
does,’ he replied. *But the best and the fittest capital 
for this purpose would, in my opinion, be one of native 
growth. And such a capital would certainly be created 
among the natives themselves if our institutions did not 
obstruct it, by curbing the energies and confirming as 
they now do, the poverty of the great mass of the 
inhabitants.’ ® 

It was pressed upon the witness that India would 
‘ derive great advantages from men of talent and science 
and art ’ proceeding to settle in India. ‘ Yes, undoubtedly,’ 
replied Mr. Bickards. ‘ But the presence of such men,’ 
he went on to say, ‘ is not enough. A people in a state of 
confirmed and degraded poverty cannot, I apprehend, be 
roused to energetic habits by the mere stimulus of foreign 
example. On this account I think that our first attention 
should, as well in common justice as in policy, be directed 
to the improvement of the state and condition of the 
natives of that country.’3 

In a fashion known so well in the last days of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the question was asked : ‘ Have not many 
branches of commerce and manufacture been commenced 
and carried on by British capital and Britisli settlers, 


’ This remark is true in the human sense as well as in the Divine sense 
in which it is used in the text. I m;solf heard Lord George Hamilton, 
during the early evening of August 16, 1901, taunt the friends of India in 
the House of Commons with the observation that in 1877 and 1878, when ho 
was Under-Secretary of State for India, he had much more to do in the 
House than he had had since, in 1895, he became Secretary of Stale. If 
Indians want to know one reason why a back-wave has overthrown liberties 
they once possessed, they may see it in this observation. Such activity 
in the House of Commons as marked the years 1889,1890, and 1891, when 
Charles Bradlaugh was ‘ Member for India,’ would have prevented the 
falling back which all educated Indians mourn, while it would have 
ensured a great advance. 

3 East India Company’s Affairs, 1831. Beports from Committees, vol. v. 
Q. 2795. 3 Ibid. Qns. 2796,2797. 
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and is not this enough?’ No doubt, it was answered, 
there has been much of what you mention—^indigo 
cultivation, for example, ‘but’—and here I ask the 
reader’s most careful attention, for in the sentence 
which follows is indicated, as though with the pen of 
Inspiration, the course which England would have 
adopted had she, in her intercourse witJi India, been 
really solicitous first of the interests of the Indian 
people :— 

‘ But I still maintain that any improvement which 
may have arisen in consequence of the introduction 
of British capital and British enterprise into India, 
is nothing in comparison with what would he the case 
if the natives of India were snfficicnthj encouraged, 
and proper attention paid to their cultivation and 
improvement' 

In this sentence, for the advice it contains has been 
wholly ignored, lies the greatest condemnation imagii. 
able of prestmt Indian poverty and present Indian 
suffering. The path to prosperity was the path of 
honour and chivalry it was clearly indicated ; it v is, jn 
1833, it is, in lUOl, wilfully ignored, ’•''he Secretary (ff 
State will not acknowledge the existeiici', of such a 
contingency. Not India, but England, is the first con- 
sidcr^ition jilways held in view in connection with Indian 
matters. Viscount Cross, when Secretary of State for 
India, furnished evidence thereof, without being aware 
that he was doing a gross wrong to the Indian people in 
the course he took. Each of his successors has taken 
special care to make their predecessor’s sentiments their 
own. Whatever else concerning India may have been 
overlooked, that which was calculated to make English 
influence more and more dominant has never been 
forgotten. 

I have linked the two preceding questions, asked in 
1831, with the views held and announced at the present 
time. Two other questions asked at the inquiry seventy 
years ago—‘2807 and 2808—may similarly be specially 
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regarded as indicating that there is no real difference in 
the manner in which India is viewed now and at that 
distant period. It was a Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
still living and engaged in strenuous work in London, 
who, a few years ago, remarked, in response to a sugges¬ 
tion that closer co-operation in the higher spheres of rule 
between Europeans and Indians would give the latter 
an opportunity of teaching us many things we did not 
know;— 

‘ The Indians teach us I Absurd! Why, they know 
nothing we have not taught them ! The natives teach 
us! ’ 

In exactly the same spirit Mr. Kickards, in 1831, was 
asked:— 


‘ Can ,you name any one improvement which lias been made by the 
naM\e.s in yonr time that cannot fairly be traced to the example, or 
influence, of Europe.. 1 , 11 s ? ' 

be answer was as emphatic as it was lucid and 
undeniable;— 

• 

** 1 have already, observed, he said, • that the improvements intro¬ 
duced by Euroficans .^rc limited in comparison with what might bo 
the case if the natives of India were suliioiently encouraged ; but in 
their pr^.-sont stale of extreme poverty and almost slavery, it is not 
-• jasouable to expect that any great improvements caA flow from 
them. One of the greatest improvements, however, of which the 
mind of man is suscoptiblc, has been made by natives from their own 
exclusive exertions. Their acipiiremcnt of knowledge, and particularly 
of the Englisli language and EnglisJi literature, of which there arc 
many examples in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay at the present 
moment, is quite astonishing. It may oven bo questioned wlicthor so 
great a progress in the attainment of knowledge lias ever been made 
under like circumstances in any of the countries of Europe.’ 

‘ Is not that,’ it was asked, ‘ limited to those who have 
had particular intercourse with Europeans ? ’ 

Mr. Eickards, with observations w'hich might with 
conspicuous benefit be reprinted and placed in a pro¬ 
minent position in every room of the India Office, and 
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in all official rooms in India, particularly in the working 
rooms of the Viceroy, Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, 
and of Members of Council, Commissioners, and Residents 
at Feudatory Courts, replied as follows:— 

* The examples to which I allude are among natives that have kept 
up an uninterrupted intercourse, certainly with Europeans, from 
residing at the difTercnt presidencies of India: but the exertions of 
those with whom I am acquainted have been altogether independent 
of European assistance; the natives to whom I allude being perfectly 
self-taught. I would beg leave here to add that if it be meant to 
imply, as some of the most distinguished literary authorities in thii? 
country have asserted, that the natives of India are incapable of 
improvement, 1 must protest against the doctrine, as being, in my 
humble opinion, an unjust and libellous judgment passed on the whole 
community. AVc have at this moment an illustrious example ‘ in this 
country of what native Indians can attain by their own unaided 
exertions. Let it also be recollected that in many branches of art 
their skill is absolutely unrivalled. Several of their fabrics, such as 
muslins, shawls, embroidered silks, handkerchiefs, etc., together with 
pieces of workmanship in gold, silver, and ivory, have never yet been 
equalled by British artists. Their architecture, thougli peculiar, is of 
a superior order, and in the construction of great public buildings 
they have exerted powers of moving and elevating large masses wliich 
are unknown to European architects. Agriculture also made its first 
progress, and attained considerable perfection in the East, whiclf in 
this respect set tlio example to Europe. Li these, and many other 
arts connected with the comforts and conveniences of life, the natives 
of India have made great progress in some, and attained perfection in 
others, without being in the smallest degree indebted to the European 
patterns or#axample. I do not mean to say that their progress or 
advancement has been a hundredth part so great or so rapid as that 
of Europeans in the arts of life generally, but I do not think it fair to 
compai'e their present backward state with the advancement made by 
Europeans, considering the very different circumstances in which both 
are respectively placed. . . . Many persons, I apprehend, who now con¬ 
tend for the freest introduction of Europeans into India, to operate as 
a stimulus to native improvement, seem to forget the vast difference 
of character existing in the two parties; that consequently, to over¬ 
run India with Europeans before a better system of protection diall 
have been provided, would be to mingle a race of overbearing con¬ 
querors with submissive slaves, and that oppression and injustice 

The great religious reformer. Ham Mohun Hoy, doubtless, is here 
referred to. About this time he visited England, and wrote several valuable 
Memoranda for the Parliamentary Committee. 
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would be the inevitable result. Until tbe natives of India ore raised 
(and I am sure they can be so raised with great advantage) to 
participate largely and actively in the government of themselves, I 
feel persuaded that India never will be justly or securely ruled under 
any European sovereignty,’ 

The reader must suffer some further citations in the 
text (and not be referred to a footnote or to an appendix) 
from Mr. Rickards’ evidence. I wish to draw special 
attention to his remarks because, in every particular, they 
are applicable to the conditions of India to-day. Per¬ 
chance where they failed to convince in the nineteenth 
century they may persuade in the tw’ontieth century. 
Even now they contain such statesmanlike wisdom as to 
constitute them ‘ a counsel of perfection ’ quite within the 
realisable possibilities of the time—if the spirit to do 
justice to India were commensurate with the ‘ talk ’ on 
the same topic. I quote questions ‘2815 to 2820 (Ques¬ 
tion 2824 relates to a w^ork in two volumes written by 
Mr. Rickards) and from 2825 to 2829; and also 2840- 
2842. 


2815. Are you aware that the natives of liengal, in Oude, at 
present imitating European indigo settlers, prepare a considerable 
portion of that article now exported ?—The natives of Oude have got 
lately into a better mode of preparing indigo for this market. This 
may be occasioned partly, no doubt, by the influence and example of 
Europeans, but in a great measure also, as I conceive, by the unsale¬ 
able state of the article in this country, from the badness of its 
quality, and which rendered it indispensably necessary that some 
improvement should take place before it could bo brought into general 
consumption and use by manufacturers. 

‘2816. Did the natives ever manufacture any indigo for export 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, or was it not entirely begun by. 
Europeans ?—Certainly not begun entirely by ICuropeans; for indigo 
as a colour was known and used in the East from earliest times, and 
therefore manufactured as well as exported by natives alone. The 
great extension of the manufacture of indigo in Bengal of late years 
is no doubt to be ascribed to British enter^msc and capital, but of the 
present produce of the Bengal provinces (exclusive of what is pro¬ 
duced in Oude) at least about 20,000 chests are actually grown and 
manufactured by natives alone, and consigned by them to other 
natives in Calcutta. Some of the specimens manufactured by natives 
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are to the full as fine as the most beautiful products of European 
factories; but this is not] generally the case; a few of the native 
merchants only export this article direet to Europe, from not having 
correspondents in this country to whom to send it; the greater part, 
therefore, passes always through the hands of Europeans, as the 
exporting merchants. 

‘ 2817. Arc the inhabitants of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay living 
under the protection of the King’s Courts, and in daily intercourse 
with Europeans, equal or superior in education and intelligence to the 
mass of British native subjects li^'ing in the provinces under the 
exclusive Government of the East India Company?—They are, 
generally speaking, a better educated race than the inhabi^ts of the 
interior, but this I ascribe to their living in much more comfortable 
circumstances than the inhabitants of the interior, and coming more 
habitually into contact with European refinement. Although the 
poverty of the interior habitually consigns its inhabitants to a state 
of confirmed degradation, hi which improvement, either of their 
circumstances or moral habits, seems equally hopeless, there are still 
to bo found in every part of India numerous individuals whose 
natural talents and capacity arc fully equal to the inhabitants of the 
Presidencies. 

‘2818. Had the commerce of Calcutta and Bombay been left as 
formerly, exclusively to the East India (’ompany and the natives, 
what in your opinion would at this day have been the condition of the 
natives of those places ? -They would have remained, I conceive, as 
stationary, or perhaps declining, as all countries invariably do which 
are subject to arbitrary governments and monopolies. • 

‘ 2819. Then tlio present improved state you attribute iirincipally to 
the opening of the trade with that country ?—I do. 

‘ 2820. Have such of the natives of Bombay as came under your 
observation any repugnance to commercial pursuits, or any indis¬ 
position to*^ engage in external and internal trade, other than what 
may arise from the want of their having sufficient means ?—Certainly 
no ref)Vignancc; they arc on the contrary like all the natives of India 
I am acquainted with, very much given to commercial and industrial 
pursuits, and exceedingly well qualified to succeed in them.' 

‘ 2825. Are you not able to point out a few of those taxes which 
principally restrict 'and affect the commerce of the country to which 
the allusion principally was ?—Where the revenue is coUectod as it is 
in India, on the principle of the Government being entitled to one- 
half of the gross produce of the soil, and vast numbers of officers, 
whose acts it is impossible to control, are also employed in the reali¬ 
sation of this revenue, it is a moral impossibility for any people what¬ 
ever to live, or prosper, so as to admit of a very extensive commercial 
intercourse being carried on with thorn. 

‘ 2826. Are those observations which you have made the result of 
your own personal experience, or do you state them as acquired from 
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others ?—The result of my own pensonal experience in the provinces 
in which I have served in India,tCoupled with official information as 
regards the other districts of India, taken from a very vtiluable collec¬ 
tion of papers printed by the Court of Directors in four folio volumes 
and other official and authentic sources. 

‘ 2827. Is the revenue levied on fruit trees, betel, pepper, sugar¬ 
cane, indigo, and other similar productions a fixed and moderate land 
. tax, or in the nature of an excise in those parts of the territories of 
Bombay and Madras with whicli you arc acquainted ?—It is anything 
but a moderate tax; for, as I have shown in the above-mentioned 
work, it is in all cases exorbitant; and strange to say, in some 
instances even exceeds the gross produce of the lands or plantations 
on which it is levied. 

‘ 2828. Do you consider it practicable, under such a system ns you 
have stated, to manufacture those articles for foreign exportation, 
and competition with other countries ?—It may be done in lands not 
subject to the aforc-mentioned exorbitant tax. It may also be the 
case in Bengal, where the permanent settlement has been enforced 
for many years, and where its original ruinous pressure is no longer 
so severely felt; but it would be quite impossible in lands, for 
example, subject to the ryotwar tax, or from lands where from 45 
per cent, to 60 per cent, of the gross produce is actually levied as 
revenue. 

‘ 2829. You have stated that the tax is equal in some cases to the 
produce of the land; has land then a saleable ^ alue in any part of 
Indi^p. where the taxes take away the whole of this })roducc *?—I am 
pe^onally acquainted with instances where the i-cvonue assessed upon 
certain lands has actually exceeded the gross produce. I have also 
known other lands in India where a revenue has been assessed as 
being specifically derivable from rice lands, plantations of finit trees, 
popper, vmes, and other articles, and each portion p^articularly 
do.scribed; but on comparing the assessment with the lauds in ques¬ 
tion those very lands have been found to have been nothing but 
jungle within the memory of man. Land, however, has a saleable 
value in those parts of India whore our revenue systems admit of 
some rent being derived from the land by the land-holder or pro¬ 
prietor ; but when the whole rent is absorbed by the Government tax 
or revenue, as under ryotwar or Aumaunce management, the land is 
of course, destitute of saleable value.’ 

* 2840. Under such a system of judicature, police, and taxation as 
you have described, what prospect do you thinlc there is of th» 
inhabitants of British India becoming either a wealthy, a prosperous, 
or a commercial, people, and of then' conducting a trade with this 
country commensurate with their numbers, and the extent and 
fertility of the country they occupy ?—None whatever; the people of 
India are sufficiently commercial to answer the highest expectations 
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that con be formed, or desired, in'respect to trade between the two 
countries; but our local institutions, including tl\e revenue system, 
must bo greatly altered or modified before the natives can become 
wealthy or prosperous; if the condition of the natives, their habits, 
their wonts, their rights and their interests were properly attended to, 
all the rest would follow as a matter of course. 

‘ 2841. Docs the answer you have now given apply to the Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal Presidencies, where the nature of settlement 
varies ?—To all. 

‘ 2842. Would you make any exception with regard to those parts 
of India where the permanent settlement has been established ?—As 
regards the judicial system I think no difference exists; it appears to 
me to have been a failure everywhere, and to be ill-suited to the 
habits and wants of the natives of India; the revenue system has 
gradually grown into improvement in Bengal, owing in a great 
measure to the effect produced by the opening of trade, in occasioning 
increased demand for the productions of lands on which an unalter¬ 
able tax has been fixed ; in this way I conceive that the opening of 
trade to India has greatly conduced to give additional value to the 
lands of Bengal, and to enable those who now possess estates in that 
quarter to obtain a rent for them, and sometimes a high rent, where 
in the first instance there was none at all, or scarcely a sufficiency for 
a scanty subsistence.' 


f 

From the foregoing and from the evidence generally 
some good results followed. The tone of the debates in 
the House of Lords and in the House of Commons was 
crajnently reasonable, while the Act that was passed 
inaugura'ted a new era— in words. 

Apparently, if one might judge from the anticipations 
expressed, a really new era had dawned, New Heavens 
and a New Earth in which alone liighteousness should 
prevail were to mark the future of Indian and English 
relations. Perhaps, if steam communications and the 
application of steam power to manufactures had not then 
begun to change the face of the whole world industrially, 
the halcyon time indicated in the Act of 1833 might have 
come to distressed (and, therefore, oppressed) India. 
Unhappily for India, once more a market was wanted, 
and, under the mistaken idea that the great Eastern 
Empire of Britain would provide more customers, 
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and more profitable customers, by the people being kept 
in subjection and poor, compelled to take such exports as 
we chose to consider they needed, instead of enabling 
them to grow rich, and, themselves, of their own volition 
to buy of us, we entered upon the third stage of Conquest— 
a stage which continues to this day. It is a stage out of 
which thousands of millions of pounds have been made 
for and by England. Where that policy has secured 
thousands of millions sterling against the will of the 
people, the other policy would, probably, have brought us 
tens of thousands of millions from buyers who purchased 
out of their superfluity, and not, as now, who buy from 
us simply that which will only half cover their bodies 
against the cold o’ nights at the expense of food which 
those bodies need for ordinary health, 

III. Conquest by ‘ Pousta ’ : 

A Show of Fair Dealing accompanied with the Con¬ 
tinuance of Indian National Inferiority— 

1833 to 

Amid the glow of self-satisfaction which came to every 
British heart from the freeing of negro slaves, and with 
the anticipations which were then widely prevalent 
concerning the improvement of the human race by 
political enfranchisement and general reform, the East 
India Company’s Charter was renewed in 1833. Some¬ 
thing of that glow irradiates the pages of this work on 
which certain passages from speeches then made are 
printed. The climax is reached by Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, then Member for Leeds, who was in himself— 
as Law Minister in India, as Member of Parliament 
afterwards—^to show that much of what he said was 
of the tongue merely and not of the heart. Contem¬ 
plating the Government of India of that day, ho 
remarked, truly enough • ‘ I see a Government anxiously 
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bent on the public good. Even in its errors I recognise 
a paternal feeling towards the great people committed 
to its charge. I see toleration strictly maintained; yet I 
see bloody and degrading superstitions gradually losing 
their power. I see the morality, the philosophy, the 
taste, of Europe, beginning to produce a salutary effect 
on the hearts and understandings of our subjects. I see 
the public mind of India, that public mind which we 
found debased and contracted by the worst forms of 
political and religious tyranny, expanding itself to noble 
and just views of the ends of government and of the 
social duties of man.’ 

This was not all. He proceeded, with vivid illustra¬ 
tion and in eloquent phrases, to indicate what India 
should gain from England. He said:— 

‘ Tlicro ia, liowovor, one part of the Bill on which, after what has 
recently passed elsewhere, I feel myself irresistibly impelled to say 
a few words. I allude to that wise, that benevolent, that noble 
clause, which enacts that no native of our Indian Empire shall, by 
reason of his colour, his descent, or his religion, be incapable of 
holding oftice. At the rislt of being called by that nickname which 
is regarded as the most opprobrious of «dl nicknames by inep of 
selfish licarts and contracted minds, at the risk of being called a 
philosopher, I must say that to the last day of my life I shall be 
proud of having been one of those who assisted in the framing of 
the Bill which contains that clause ... It would be, on the most 
selfish view of the case, far bettor for us that the people of India 
were well governed and independent of us, than ill-governed and 
subject to us ; that they were ruled by their own kings, but wearing 
our broadcloth and working with our cutlery, than that they were 
performing their sjilaams to English collectors and English magis¬ 
trates, but were too ignorant to value, or too poor to buy, English 
manufactures. To trade with civilised men is infinitely more profit¬ 
able than to govern savages. That would, indeed, be a doting wisdom 
which, in order that India might remain a dependency, would make 
it a useless and costly dependency, which would keep a hundred 
millions of men from being our customers in order that they might 
continue to be our slaves. * 

* It was, as Bernier tells us, the practice of the miserable tyrants 

* ' Doting wisdom' prevailed then, prevails now, nearly seventy years 
later. Exactly what Macaulay then denounced is what is true of our 
administration to-day. Proof of this is given in Chapter VIII, 
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whom he found in India, when they dreaded the capacity and spirit 
of some distinguished subject, and yet could not venture to murder 
him, to administer to him a dally dose of the pousta, a preparation of 
opium, the effect of which was in a few months to destroy all the 
bodily an^l mental powers of the wretch who was drugged with it, 
and to turn him into a helpless idiot. The detestable artifice, more 
horrible than assassination itself, was worthy of those who employed 
it. It is no model for the English nation. We shall never consent 
to administer the pousta to a whole community, to stupefy and 
paralyse a great people whom God has committed to our charge, for 
the wretched purpose of rendering them more amenable to our 
control. What is power worth if it is founded on vice, on ignorance, 
on miser)'; if we can hold it only by violating the most sacred duties 
which, as governors, we owe to the governed, and which, as a people 
blessed with far more than ordinary measure of political liberty and 
of intellectual light, we owe to a race debased by three thousand 
years of despotism and priestcraft ? We are free, we arc civilised to 
little purpose, if we grudge to any portion of the human race an 
equal measure of freedom and civilisation. 

‘ Are wo to keep the people of India ignorant in order that we may 
' keep them submissive'? Or do wo think that we can give them 
knowledge without awakening ambition ? Or do wo mean to awaken 
ambition and to provide it with no legitimate vent ? Who will 
aiyitvcr any of tlieso questions in the aflirmati\ c ? Yet one of them 
must be answered in the affirmative by every person who maintains 
that we ought permanently to exclude the natives from high office. 
I h.ave no fears. The path of duty is plain before us: and it is also 
the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, of national honour. 

‘ The destinies of our Indian Empire arc covered with thick dark¬ 
ness. It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate reserved for 
a state which resembles no other in history, and which forms by 
itself a sepai'ate class of political phenomena. The laws which 
regulate its growth and its decay arc still unknown to us. Jt may 
be that the public mind of India may expand under our system till it 
has outgrown our system; that by good government wo may educate 
our subjects into a capacity for better government; that, having 
become instructed in European knowledge, they may, in some future 
ago, demand European institutions. Wliether such a day will ever 
come, I know not. But never will I attempt to avert or retard it. 
Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in England’s history. 
To have found a great people sunk in the lowest depths of slavery 
and superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made them 
desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens, would indeed be 
a title to glory all our own. The sceptre may pass away from us. 
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Unforeseen accidents may derange our most profound schemes, of 
policy. Victory may be inconstant to our arms. But there -are 
triumphs which are followed by no reverse. There is an empire 
exempt from all natural causes of decay. Those triumphs are the 
pacific triumphs of reason over barbajrism; that empire is the 
imperishable empire of our arts and our morals, our literature, and 
our laws.’ * 

And yet, seventy years later, we have advanced but a 
few short and mincing steps on the road so wisely and 
so daringly depicted. India’s peoples are now much 
poorer than they were then. In one district in 1900 
85 per cent, of the land revenue was directly paid to 
the Government officials by moneylenders, the cultivators 
being wholly without means to fulfil their obligations, 
while the leading medical journal in the world,® through 
its correspondent in Bombay, estimates that nineteen 
millions of British Indian subjects have, during the last 
decennium of the nineteenth century, died of starvation, 
and one million from plague. So far have we fallen from 
the noble and generous position of seventy years ago, 
when Macaulay, amid all men’s applause, unfolded so 
glowing a scheme of administration and upliftment, 
that such a statement as the one quoted above arouses 
no interest of any kind amongst the members of so 
humane a profession as the Lancet represents. Even 
the editor of the journal himself did not consider his 
correspondent’s remarks called for any comments from 
him. The doctors, in common with nearly all other 
Englishmen, seem to think that may be suffered by 
Indians, the twentieth part of which in this country 
would cause a revolution, with these now quiescent and 


' Macaulay, Speeches, p. 78. Longmans, Green, and Co., Ltd. 

’ The Lancet, June, 1901. The estimate alluded to above will be found 
recorded in its appropriate Famine place, and thus appears twice in this 
work, for which I make no apology:— 

* Once printing may not suffice, 

Though printing be not in vain; 

And the mem’ry failing once or twice. 

May learn, if we print again.' 
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thoroughly satisfied professional gentlemen amongst the 
leaders of the revolt. These many millions of deaths in 
India have become a commonplace in English current 
thought of so slight a character that two millions of 
Indian people may, on an average, die year by year in 
India for ten years on end, and when this fact is stated 
in a great medical journal, no single word of surpiise or 
sorrow shall be expressed concerning so portentous a 
statement! While suffering almost beyond matching 
elsewhere in the world is going on, Lord George Hamilton, 
as Secretliry of State for India, in the House of Commons, 
in the present writer’s hearing, and Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, as Viceroy and Governor-General of the 
Empire, take the spirit of the words of Macaulay as 
applicable to themselves. They are, they say, a Govern¬ 
ment anxiously bent on the public good of India. They 
are sensible, in their own bosoms, of ‘ a paternal feeling 
towards the great people committed to their charge.’ 
Nevertheless, what was an impossible antithesis eighteen 
centuries ago, and was used by the Saviour of Mankind 
because of its impossiblencss in practice, is not merely 
possible, it is actual fact to-day : 

Of Lord George Hamilton and of Lord Curzon, 
the Indian people ask for bread and receive a 
stone; ^ they beg for an egg and are given a 
scorpion. * 

Yet, while this is distinctly the fact, each of these 
estimable noblemen will feel as if, in my stating the above 
fact, which remains a fact whether 1 tell it or whether 


* Actually, a stone. In the Tmeg of India a British colonel, who had 
been engaged in famine relief service, tells of people within his cognisance 
who ground certain rocks to powder to mix with the scanty portion of food 
they were able to obtain. This substance caused grave internal injury and 
frequently death, which was a pity, of course, but there was nutritious food 
in the country—if only the people had had the means to obtain it, if only 
the perennial needs of the India Office were not so great. The means 
which would have given them food was needed to swell the £860,000,000 of 
pensions, interest, etc., which the India House and the India Office have 
expended in England since 1835. 
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I do not, a gross libel were uttered concerning him. As 
against facts, undeniable and patent facts, intentions may 
be Heavenly, but they should not avail, as a plea in miti¬ 
gation of responsibility for the consequences of what this 
man or that man docs or leaves undone. Nor do they in 
the captain of a ship, ])c that ship a billyboy or a first- 
class battleship, nor in an engine-driver. IBut the plea 
is all-suliicicnt when the captain or driver is called an 
Administrator and the people affected arc dark-skinned. 
That the dark-skinned people are British subjects makes 
no difference. 

How has all this come about ? Why is it that to-day 
we regard with complacency horrors which, a generation 
ago, moved us to our inmost depths ? Why do British 
hearts no longer beat responsively to, or appreciate, 
such noble and humane sentiments regarding India as 
those to which Macaulay gave expression? Why is it 
that now there arc no Munros and Elphinstones among 
the Governors sent to India from England, few Bickards’s 
or John Sullivans among Indian civilians, no Sir Lionel 
Smith among military men? Among thousands of 
civilian and military oflicials, in office and retired, who 
may be named in the same breath with these ? There 
were none on the last Public Committee on Indian 
Affairs—that which inquired into Expenditure in India 
—save Sir William Wedderburn, and the only help he 
had from Englisli sources came from Mr. W. S. Caine. 
It was a Native of India on the Commission, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and Natives of India among the 
witnesses, Surendra Nath Banerjee, Dinshaw E. Wacha, 
G. V. Gokhale, G. Subramania Aiyar, who chiefly 
voiced the sentiments of Rickards and of Sullivan. 

Why is it ? 

Because, shorn of the fatal consequences which accom¬ 
panied the ‘ pousta ’ of which Bernier tells, the British 
‘pousta’ has affected our moral and mental powers as 
well as those of the Indian people more immediately 
subject to it, but at the same time has left us active in 
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all other respects. Only our sympathy, self-respect, and 
righteousness have been numbed; our baser qualities 
have been quickened into greater activity. The need for 
ma>rkets for our products, combined with the fear, un¬ 
acknowledged and carefully concealed but alw’ays with 
us, that if the Indians are permitted to occupy seats in 
the Executive Councils—Viceregal, Presidency, and Pro¬ 
vincial, and in the Secretary of State’s Council—it will 
not be possible, logically, for us to prevent a large measure 
of self-government being soon after accorded to India;— 
these things account for our utter indifference and neglect. 
Therefore it is that we make brave promises and break 
them; this is why we pretend to clear the way for Indians 
of capacity to rise high in the service of their country, 
and then ‘ cheat ’ them out of the offices we declared 
should be theirs—if they proved themselves to be capable 
of occupying them.* Wc have become so accustomed to 
regarding India as a milch-cow, though we never shock 
the facts or our sensibilities by using such an inelegant 
and indelicate expression, that anything which in the 
slightest degree appears to interfere with the continuance 
of'this state of things seems to us to be contrai’y to 
what Divine Providence has designed on our behalf, the 
British nation, as every one knows, being God’s own, 
incapable of wrong-doing. India is our wash-Tjot, and 
over the islands of the sea have wc cast our shoo. 

‘ Whatever is, is Best.’ 

So I heard it stated in the House of Commons by the 
Secretary of State for India. Therefore, of course, it 

* Lord Lytton, in a despatch addressed to the Secretary of State, said: 
‘ No sooner was the Act (1833) passed than the Government hc^’an to devise 
means for practically evading the fulfilment of it. . . . We have had to 
choose between prohibiting them and cheating them, and we have chosen 
the least straightforward course . . . are all so many deliberate and trans¬ 
parent subterfuges for stultifying the Act and reducing it to a dead letter. 
. . . 1 do not hesitate to say that both the Government of England and of 
India appear to me up to the present moment unable to answer satisfactorily 
the charge of having taken every means in their power of breaking to the 
heart the words of promise they had uttered to the ear.* 
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must be so. And there is an end to all argument and to 
all patience with such misguided persons as those who, 
with irrefragible testimony in tj^eir hands, which they 
produce, would urge the contrary: What we choose to 
believe concerning India is alone that which is true. If 
there be evidence to the contrary, so much the worse for 
the evidence. Wc hnoio we are doing well in India for 
India, and that knowledge sufiices us. Any other opinion 
is coridemnable, if not criminal. 


APPENDICES 

I* 

Extract of Bevenue Consultations, Fort William, 

March 17, 1775. 

The Honourable Mr. Monson, —From the proceedings of the last 
consultation it appears that Bridjoo Kishore, during his short stay at 
Calcutta in 1174, acknowledges to have dissipated the sum of 84,500 
Sicca rupees in nuzzars (presents) to the gentlemen of the Council, in 
a present to Mr. Coxe, and in his own e.vpenses; that he procured for 
himself the office of Dewan to the Bajah, contrary to the intentions 
of the Banny. In his Accounts considerable charges are maldg to 
several persoiis: one of the enormous sum of 2,02,485 Bux^ccs to Mr. 
John Graham; another of 30,425 Bupecs to Bobanny Churn Metre, 
Bayan to Mr. Graham; 5,500 to Cantoo Baboo, Bayan to Mr. 
IJastings; and 500 to Kishen Churn Chattorjea, Cantoo Baboo’s 
servant. ** From this conduct it appears that Bridjoo Kishore has 
been an unworthy and unthrifty servant to the Bajah, disrespectful 
to the Banny, and a calumniator of the servants of the Company. 
Unless it should hereafter be shown that the sums debited the 
Gentlemen should have been received by them, I think him an 
improper person to be employed by the Company, or to hold any 
office of confidence or trust near the Rajah’s person, or in his 
household. 

I therefore move, That Bridjoo Kishore be entirely dismissed from 
the Bajah’s service; and that the Banny be pennitted to appoint 
such persons as she shall think proper for the education of the Bajah, 
her son, and for the management of his household. 

The Board agree to the motion. 

' From the Eleventh Report from the Select Committee on the Ad> 
ministration of Justice in India, pp. 759, 7U2-764. • 
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Extbact of Fboceboinos of thb Committee of Eevenub, Fort 

William, May 12, 1776. 

Bead the following*Petitio|^ and Enclosures, from the Vackcel of the 
Rajah of Burdwan: — 

To the Honourable Warren Hastings, Esquire, President and 
Governor, etc., Council of llevcnue. 

Honourable Sir and Sirs, —I beg leave to enclose the following 
papers, which arc all the accounts of cinbczzlenicnts which the 
Paishcar Roopnarain Chowdry, has been hitherto able to make out 
from Bridjoo Kishove’s books, or rather leaves. In order to bring the 
Burdwan transactions under one point of view, 1 ha\‘c brought into 
these Accounts what T formerly delivered into consultation on the 
10th of March last. 


Durbar Expenses Unjustly Made by Bridjoo Kiskorb Eov, out 

OF TUB Consummany, etc. 

Cash paid to the folloioing 2 iersons, from Bengal Year 1174 to the 
month of Poos, Bengal Year llHl, as foUvies :— 


Us. 

Mr. John Graham, as per A(!COunt No. 1, delivered 
• ’in Council on the lOfch March, 1775 ... 118.2,02,485 

Ditto, No. 2 do. Jo. ... ;jfi,0H5 

- 2,J8,550 

The Honourable Mr. Stuart, as per Account enclosed, No. J 2,17,684 
Mr. BeChcr, ditto No. 4 2,100 

Mr. James Alexander, ditto No. .f 31,000 

Mr. Hastings, as per Ac(!Ount No. 3, delivered in Council on 

the 10th March, 177.5 . 15,000 

Mr. George ViUisittart, as ])er particular Account enclosed, 

hto. 6... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 36,400 

Mr. Mackdonald, in Bengal Year 1179, in the 30th Assin, 
through the bands of Uamtnoo Podar, Provincial Cash- 
keeper ... ... ... ... ... ... ... .jOO 

]\Ir. Fleetwood, as per particular Account enclosed. No. 7... 23,450 

Mr. Shott, in Bengal Year 1181, in the Month of Augmn, 
through the hands of Uammoo Podar, but wrote in 

Kazedaun Account, in the month of Poos . 4,000 

Mr. Swain, in Bengal Year 1179, in the 20th Assar Ackeray, 
through the hands of Rammoo Podar, by Callypersaud 
13ose ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 6,000 

Colonel Sample, as per Account enclosed No. 8 . 3,000 
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Mr. Samuel Lewu, in Bengal Year 1181, in 27 Srabon, Bs. 
through the hands of Baijamoo Fodar, Provincial Cash- 

keeper, by Bamlocceon Mitre . 2,000 

Mr. Qoodlad, as per particular Account enclosed. No. 9 ... 10,000 

Bobanny Churn Metre, as per Account No. 5, 

delivered in Council on the 10th March, 1775 Bs.30,425 

Ditto, No. 10, enclosed this day . 50,600 

- 80,925 

Callypersaud Bose, as per Account enclosed, No. 11 ... 1,01,676 

And smaller sums, the whole amounting to Sicca 

Rupees . 12,05,054 11a. 6p. 

{Signed by) Booi’N'arain Chowdry. 

Calcutta, 9th May, 1775. 


II 

TRIBUTES, AT THE INQUIBY OF 1831, TO INDIAN 
FITNESS FOR OFFICIAL POSITIONS IN INDIA. 

Evidence of John Sullivan, Esq., Collcclov of Coimbatore. 

Mr. Jolm Sulli\aii, of the Madras service, testilied as follows :— 

4769. You have stated jour opinion of the native character, as far 
as you have liad a)i opportunity of observing it, to be generally Very 
favourable; do you confine that opinion to the natives of the district 
of Coimbatore, or to the Peninsula generally, as far as your know* 
ledge extends ?—It is a general opinion, as far as 1 have had an 
opportunity of observing it. 

4?70. You have visited Calcutta and Bombay ?—Yes, I have. 

4771. Consequently you can speak from your own personal 
experience ?—Yes; my opinion was very favourable, particularly of 
the Parsecs of Bombay. 

4772. Would you not be disposed to place as much confidence in 
the natives of India as you would in your own countrymen ?—Yes, if 
equally well treated. 

4773. Arc they not extremely anxious to be raised in the scale of 
society?—I consider them most anxious to be raised, and to feel 
acutely the depressed state in which they arc kept. 

4774. Have you not found that feeling to be general throughout 
India, as far as you have had an opportunity of observing ?—Yes, 
universal, as far as my observation has gone. 

4775. Are they not more anxious, in your opinion, uijon that 
score, than even for the improvement of their worldly circumstance ? 
—Yes, I think that the feeling dearest to their hearts, to be trusted 
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with that degree of power and official emoluments they invaiiably 
enjoyed previously to our obtaining poSisession of India. 

4776. Have you not found, where you havo placed confidence in 
natives, it has generally or always been rewarded by a faithful dis¬ 
charge of their duties ?—It has been very frequently so. I have had 
cause to complain, like others whose confidence has been abused. 

4777. Are you not of the opinion, that the more they are 
encouraged, and the more they arc admitted into the employment of 
the government of the country, the more they will improve them¬ 
selves ?—I am decidedly of that opinion; and I should think that the 
best system that could bo established at this moment, would bo to 
entrust all the details of the rcvemic, and all the original suits in 
judicature, to natives, leaving the business of control to Europeans ; 
the natives would do the details much more cficctually than 
Em’opcans. 

4778. Would not the situation of European servants in India be 
most completely helpless without the natives ?—Yes, entirely so. 

4779. So that they may be said to be mainly dependent upon the 
natives for carrying on tlio affairs of the country ?—I consider the 
most efficient officers of the Government quite helpless without the 
assistance of the natives. 

4780. Do you consider the natives of India a very sensitive race 
of people, and alive to kindness ?—Yes. 

4781. And grateful for it *?—I think so, certainly. 

4782. And anxious to make suitable returns?—Yes, I think so, 
certainly. T speak imdcr qualification here, but fully a.- much so as 
an^ other people with whom I am acquainted. 


6080. You were understood to say, that suppoobig the nativc.a to 
be more generally employed in the different departments <?f Govern¬ 
ment, the expenditure of Government might be considerably 
diminished, do you conceive that the present Government of India 
is an expensive Government A most enormously expensive one, in 
the civil administration of the country. 

5081. In what branches do you think a saving could be effected ’? 
—In every civil department, revenue and judicial. 

6082. Do you mean by the employment of natives ?—By the 
employment of natives, and by simplifying the machinery of 
government. 

5089. When you say that you think the expenses of the Govern¬ 
ment might bo reduced by simplifying the machinery, and calling 
more natives into employ, do you contemplate any reduction of the 
number of Europeans ?—A vci-y considerable reduction. 

5090. Out of the five in Coimbatore, how many do you think 
might be dispensed with ?—Four. 
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5091. Do you think that one European superintendent, with 
natives under him, could manage the revenue and civil concerns ?—I 
think that he could. When I speak of the machinery of the Govern¬ 
ment, I allude to the presidency. The present mode of carrying on 
the Government is by a system of boards which are as complicated as 
anything can be. There is the revenue board, the military board, and 
the board of trade, so that the Government, in fact,, have no direct 
communication with their executive officers, everything passes 
through these boards, and that leads to an enormous multiplication 
of records, and of course to great delays and exi>cnse. 

5092. Would you propose that the one superintendent in the 
district slionld exercise the functions of superior judge of the district, 
and also of magistrate and collector of revenue?—My own idea is 
that the European should be confined to HUi)erintendence and control. 
I should conceive that both thtj revenue and civil and magisterial 
functions might bo managed by the natives, with a strict European 
control. The gi-catost abuses of authority always arise out of the 
fiscal jurisdiction, not out of the ordinary magisterial or judicial 
functions. 

5093. Do you conceive that the natives that would be called into 

action would be the persons who now act under the European officers, 
or that a new class of persons would be brouglit into operation ?— 
Undoubtedly, those who liavc been regul.irly brought up; none but 
those duly qualified by previous education in the inferior offices of 
the civil administration should be permitted to occupy the higher 
grades. , 

5094. Arc they not now found to be generally very corrupt ?—df 
they arc found to be so, it is in consequence, T conceive, entirely of 
our treatment of them ; they have no interest in working for us, and 
therefore they invariably work against us when they can. 

5005. i^nd you conceive, that if they had better salaries and 
better prospects their corruption would be materially diminished ?— 
I think that they would be nearly, 1 will not say altogether, as honest 
as Europeans, if wo hold out the same motives to them. 

5096. Would not a larger extension of confidence to them 
produce a better state of feeling among them ?—Unquestionably, 
that would be the result. 

6097. Do you conceive that the experiment of the employment of 
native agency might be tried with advantage, in a particular district ? 
—I am satisfied it might be, witli great advantage—that is to say, if 
the experiment w'as made by a person favourable to its introduction, 
but not otherwise. 

5098. Do you apprehend, that under the Madras presidency 
there are many persons of sufficient rank who concur with you in 
opinion ?—I should suppose there are a considerable number; it is a 
growing opinion; I think it is an opinion amongst all those persons who 
are most conversant with the natives. Those in the trammels of a 
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judicia.! office have but little to say to the natives; this is not a 
matter of choice but of necessity. The Collector, on the contrary, has 
constant intercourse ^vith all classes of the people; he has a deep 
personal interest in the prosperity of the country, and his object 
is to consult the wishes and inclinations of the people on all subjects. 
On the other hand, people who pass their time at Madras know very 
little of the natives; but amongst that class who have free intercourse 
with the natives, a considerable number, I imagine, concur in opinion 
wth me. 

Evidence of W. Ciiavlin, Esq., Collector in Madras^ and Coiihuis- 

sioner in the Deccan. 

5296. You liave stated that yon conceive the reduction of the 
land revenue would be the best mode of improving the character and 
condition of the lower order.s ; liave the goodness to state what 
occurs to you with a view to the amelioration of the character and 
condition of the superior orders.—I conceive the best way of im¬ 
proving the chai’acter and condition of the superior orders would bo 
to leave open to their ambition some of the higher and more lucrative 
offices of the Government, and to allow them to participate as mucli 
as possible in the administration of their own country; it may not 
be politic to allow them to hold the highest departments, which, 
I conceive, should always be (illed by Europeans. 

5297. To what departments do you allude?—The judicial and 
revenue ; from the chief j)oIitical offices 1 should always exclude 
them. 

(5298. Did you say the higher or the highest?—In the highest I 
would not recommend their employment; those, I think, must always 
be in the possession of Europeans. Lly permitting the natives to 
fill a few of the high situations, we shall gradually luis^ a native 
aristocracy of our own, Avho, being indebted to our Government, will 
feel an interest in maintaining it, being sensible that they would be 
the first to sufTor by any revolution; they would then consider the 
security of their own fortunes identified with the safety of the 
Government. 

5299. How do they stand affected to our Government now?— 
The exclusion of natives from all offices and places of trust, exceiit 
the subordinate ones, has a tendency to produce a deterioration of 
character. In this respect they sensibly feel the consequences of 
foreign rule, all the paths of honourable ambition being shut against 
them, and it may be feared that discontent will increase so that wo 
may eventually become extremely unpopular. Indeed, I conceive 
that a general disaffection might be expected to take place, were it 
not for the sense generally entertained of the good faith of tlie 
Company’s government, its regard for the i-ights of persons and 
property, and its strict attention to the religious customs and 
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prejudices of its subjects. Hence, though there is little attachment 
to our rule, and no great interest in its stability, there is a general 
feeling of respect, and a thorough confidence in the integrity of the 
English character, which, supported by the fidelity of our native 
troops, forms the cliief support of our tenure in India. 

5300. You consider that their feelings are at present those of a 
conquered and degraded people ?—I conceive very much so. 

5301. Are you of opinion that any improvement in the circum¬ 

stances of the people has yet been effected by our government?— 
I am afraid that the nature of our government is not calculated for 
much improvement. The natives enjoy imder our sway more security 
of property and person, and they suffer less oppression and less 
exaction than under the native rule. They have generally, also, an 
incorrupt and impartial administration of justice, though, I am sorry 
to say, a very tai'dy and expensive one; but I conceive the degradation 
already adverted to tends very mucli to check improvement. The 
nature of our government is, in fact, ad\crsc to improvement. Its 
officers from the Court of Directors here, and from the Governor 
and Council in India, downwards, are constantly fluctuating. Partial 
and limited experience is no fjooner ac(iuircd than a chau'gc takes 
Ijlacc before it can be brought into cffectuid operation. Plans of 
improvement are followed for a time, and then relinquished under a 
now Cliairman of the Court of Director’s, a new Governor-General, or 
a new administrator of the revenue; these frequent revolutions, by 
flood and field, occasion, in my opinion, a vacillation in the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs extremely injurious to the interests of the 
community in India. • 

.544‘i. The Committee have no further question to put to you, but 
would bo glad to know whether there arc any suggestions you would 
make on any topics which have or have not been touched upon ?— 
I am jfiot prepared to offer to the Committee any suggestions ■ further 
than to rctJoimnciid, as far as I ani able to do, tho expediency of 
makitig throughout our territories the land assessment as light as 
tho finances of government will admit, but above all to fix the limit 
of the field assessment, as the only sure means of affording protection 
to the ryot and providing against mal-administration. This 1 pre¬ 
sume to be the grand secret for the good government and tho 
maintenance of tranquillity in India. 

5443. Upon the whole the Committee arc to understand that 
the more you have seen of the natives, the better your opinion of 
them ? --I have always foiincd a good opinion of the native character 
generally; 1 think they will bear an advantageous comparison with 
tho natives of any country in the world. 4 
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INDIAN CHARACTER AND SUPERIOR ATTAINMENTS. 

Evidence of Major-Oeneral Sir L. Smith, K.C.B. 

5481. You have had a great deal of experience, enabling you to 
know the character of nati\ c officers ?—I have. 

5482. You have had also great means of knowing what European 
ohicers liave done ?—I have. 

6483. Speaking of the conduct of both deliberately, what is your 
opinion of the comparison?—I think, generally speaking, native 
officers are on all questions of evidence, and certainlj^ in reference to 
their own customs and laws, infinitely more to bo depended upon than 
European officers. 

5600. "What is your opinion of the moral character of the natives 
of India generally?—I think, considering the disadvantages they have 
been under many years—not those of Bombay, but those above the 
Ghauts, where they have had formerly a very vicious government— 
they are a very good people, and in my opinion they have been greatly 
belied by all those who have written about them. 

5601. Are they a cruel people ?—By no means; all their chiefs 
were of mde military habits, which made the body of the people what 
they were, rude and violent, but they are essentially a good people; 
and where they have taken to cultivation, they arc one of the most 
quiet, orderly, people I have ever lived amongst. In my own canton¬ 
ment I had generally before the war upwards of 30,000 followers, and 
fov four years avo had only four capital crimes; what the punishments 
wore I do not know, for wo sent them to the PeishAva, wc had not 
then any criminal law of our own ; I do not believe there are many 
parts of Europe Avhicli could boast of such absence of crime. 

5616. What do you think Avould be the effect on public feeling of 
giving the natives a power of deciding on the ciimcs committed by 
Christians?—I think the Europeans in general at first AAOxild be 
displeased at it. There is a tone, of course in proportion as they are 
ignorant of the natives, of superior feelings—a supeifiority which 
perhaps Avould make them shrink from coming into close contact with 
them in the exercise of such duties, but that ought to be done away ; 
and it is to give them a beginning, and make the Europeans come in 
contact more with the people of the country, that I think the greatest 
good may be done to the country. They Avould resist a little, 1 think, 
at first; some of them arc very haughty, some of them dislike natives, 
but do that away by bringing them together by law, and one party 
will feel himself more respectable, and both in the end be satisfied. 

6618. Would there be any feeling on the part of Europeans in 
acting with natives on this service?—Perhaps at first they Avould 
object, in proportion as some men find it very difficult to conquer old 
ta^cs and prejudices; the greatest fault of Europeans in India is that 
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they are a little too aristocratical or distant, and keep aloof from the 
'natives, not mixing half enough with them. 

5619. Would you have any objection to be tried by a jury of 
natives ?—No, T should not, myself, but I think I am, perhaps, an 
exception to most. 

.')624. You have said that the people generally have advanced in 
knowledge and intelligence during the last few years?—Yes, to a 
great degree. 

r)G2o. Are you speaking of the whole population of the country ? 
—Yes; a school was established in the Deccan before 1 came away, 
and I had an immense number of applications to get poor boys in 
from my native friends,' and in Bombay it has been going on for many 
years, and is on a most beautiful footing on the Lancasterian system. 

.5626. Do yon consider that the people consider themselves 
degraded by not being admitted into the superior offices ?—I think 
they must feel it. 

5627. Is that not likely to increase with their increasing in¬ 
telligence ?—Most decidedly, it must increase. 

.5626. Ilow is it to be met, if that is so ?—Let thorn participate in 
the administration of the country, T should say. 

5629. Should you say it would bo safer for the government of this 
country to allow that intelligence to increase under that feeling of 
separation from the Bnglish, or to attempt to identify the natives and 
the English ?—[ think the first effect of it will certainly be, that it 
will tend to identify and make the people hapiiy; I think that tho 
ultimate end, when you have succeeded in educating tho large 
proportion of the jiooplc, will be that they must find by ev'c 5 >' 
amelioration that you can give them, that they are still a distinct and 
degraded people, and if they can find the means of driving you out of 
tho CO mill y they will do it. 

.5680. Can you prevent their finding out their strength ?—I 
think the cTrcumstaiice is so unprecedented in the history of man, that 
a handful of foreigners should continue to govern a country of sixty 
millions, which is fashionably called tho empire of opinion, that the 
moment you ha\’C educated them they must feel that tho effect of 
education will be to do away with aU the prejudices of sects and 
religions by which ive have hitherto kept the country—the Mussalmans 
against Hindoos, and so on; the effect of education will be to expand 
their minds, and show them their vast power. 

56BI. Would not the abolition of the existing disqualitications of 
natives, which they foci to be a degradation, and their participation 
with Europeans in all tho advantages of our civil institutions in India, 
be a material corrective of such a tendency arising out of education ? 
—For a time, as I have said before, no doubt it will. 

* A poor Dcccani boy from this very region, helped by Mr. J. N. Tata to 
continue his education at an English university, was bracketed senior 
wrangler at Cambridge in 1899. 
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5632. Would it not identify them with British dominion, nnd give, 
them a common interest in preserving it, which they do not now feel? 
—^To a certain extent it might do so. 

5638. Do you not consider that s\ich securities for the attnch- 
ments of the inhabitants of India would be both more honourable to 
the country, and more to be permanently depended upon than any 
other attempts to govern India by keeping its natives in darkness and 
ignorance?—I would decidedly enlighten them ns much as possible; 
but then you lose the country. 

6634. Supposing any rival European Power were to find its way 
into India, would it not, by holding out the abolition of tlie existing 
disqualifications of natives, find the certain means of seducing them 
from their allegiance to us ?—If they can once establish thcinselves, 
of course it would depend vastly on the Power; they know there is no 
European Power like ours likely to conquer tlie country. 

6636. Supposing those disqualifications were removed in time by 
ourselves, would any inducement remain to the people of India to 
prefer the dominion of any other European Pow’er ?—No, I do not 
think any EuroiJcan Power could have any influence with them, if wo 
use our power properly, by giving them a })articipation in the govern¬ 
ment of the country, and promoting education and civilisation. 

5639. If in the progress of time India were to become suflicicntly 
instructed to understand the principles of the (’Jiristian religion, and 
to cornpi'chend the nature of government, such as that which belongs 
to the British Constitution, is it your opinion that in that state of 
civilisation India would permit itself for an\ lengtl) of time to bo 
governed by the authority of England?—No, I should say not; 
taking the history of nations, that they would feel the value of 
governing themselves; it is human nature, I think, that they should. 

5640. Is it not the case that in that stale of civilisation which 
you contemplate as of advantage, the British dominion in India must 
also be contemplated by you as to cease?—I have expressly said, 
that I feel the effect of imparting education will be to turn us out of 
the country. 

5641. If that should take place, are you prepared to say that 
India may not be of more value to us than it now is ?—By no 
means; America has been of more value to us separate than as a 
colony. 

5642. What portion of the population of India is most attached 
to the British rule, whether the most ignorant or the most intelligent; 
or, in a word, is there any part of India with which you are acquainted 
where the attachment to the British Government is so strong as at 
Bombay?—I should say the most intelligent; I look upon it the 
people of Bombay, who are intelligent and well educated, liave higher 
expectations from those advantages, and look up to Government with 
more confidence to derive those advantages; therefore that they must 
have stronger excitement of loyalty and affection to Government than 
those who are perfectly ignox’ant. 
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5648. Arc the Conimittco to understand your opinion to be, that 
in proportion as India becomes civilised and instructed, thei'e would 
be a desire for independence ?—I should think there naturally would. 

5644. Even if that independence took place, you are not prepared 
to say that India might not be equally valuable to England as it now 
is ?—Certainly not; there would not be such an outlet for gentle¬ 
men’s sons for appointments and things of that kind, but I should 
think the profit of the country would be as great; there would be none 
of the expense and all the advantages. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE rENTHRY : WHERE DOES INDIA 

STAND y 

India in a Worse Position To-day than on January 1, 1801. 

A Condescension to Poi-ticulars : 

(a) Wealth. 

(&) The Poverty of the People, 

A Significant Contrast. 

(c) National Industries. 

(d) Government Service. 

(c) Moral, Intellectual, and Spiritual, Position. 

Appendix: 

How Lascars voyaging to Eingland \soulcl sulTor moral harm 
and India material damage. 


‘ The arriv.al in the port of London of Indian produce in Indian- 
built ships created a sensation among the monopolists which could 
not have been exceeded if a hostile fleet had appeared in the Thames. 
The shipbuilders of the port of London took the lead in raising the 
cry of alhrm; they declared that their business was on ulie point 
of ruin, and that the families of all the shipwrights in England were 
certain to be reduced to starvation.’— Taylob’s History of India, 

p. 216. 

1801. i 1901. 

Lord Wellesley, j Lord Curzon, 

Governor - General. , Viceroy and Governor-General. 

W ITH the beginning of a new century it may not be 
unsuitable to ask and to answer the question 
contained in the heading to this chapter. So far as 
the present writer is concerned there can, unhappily, 
be no hesitation as to what must, of necessity, be the 
reply. The question cannot, with any approach to 
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accuracy, be answered save in some such sentence as 
this:— 

India stands in a terribly worse position to-day than 
that which it occupied when the first dawn of 1801 
trembled across the bay of Bengal and flashed upon the 
hilltops on the north-eastern coast of Hindustan. 

It matters not in what direction one looks, so far as 
the material prosperity of the vast niass of the population 
goes, the answer must bo seriously adverse in comparison 
with the ancient time. Not now is prosperity, but once 
was prosperity. In all of a material character that goes 
to make a prosperous realm, India on January 1,1901, was 
a greater number of leagues behind India on January 1, 
1801, than I, for one, care to try to count. To finish 
assertion and to come to facts;— 

Wealth. 

One hundred years ago, in spite of the conveyance 
(‘convey, the wise it call,’ said Shakspeare) of vast 
amounts of ill-gotten wealth by civilians and military 
men and others to England, especially from Berigal 
and Madras, there was still much accumulated wealth 
throughout the continent. Other conquerors before us 
in ^India settled in the country; what they stole 
remaindfi in India; they spent it or hoarded it in India. 
It might be taken from Bengal to Delhi, but much of 
it found its way back to Bengal, and Bengalis in high 
office in Delhi had their fair share of what was available. 
Save in a few historical instances India’s treasure was 
not removed from India, and even what was taken was 
not extraordinary in amount. Nearly the whole of the 
wealth remaining in the country a hundred years ago 
has been so drained away that there is now less of 
popular pecuniary reserve in India than in any civilised 
country in the world. During the famine of 1900 so 
completely had the reserves been exhausted that a large 
number of very ancient coins found their way into 
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circulatioti, and, in 1901, were offered to numismatists in 
London. How terrible the drain has been may be judged 
by various statements made at divers times. Notable 
amongst them Montgomery Martin’s remarks of nearly 
seventy years ago. * The annual drain of £3,000,000 
from British India,’ ho said, ‘ has mounted in thirty 
years, at 12 per cent, (the usual Indian rate) com¬ 
pound interest, to the enormous sum of £723,900,000 
sterling.’ From that day to this there has been no 
cessation in the flow. More: with every year it has 
increased until the stream which in 1B30 was regarded 
as almost beyond control, has increased tenfold, and has 
become altogether beyond control. It is true the area 
drained is larger now than then, but the proportion of 
wealth annually taken is far greater. During the closing 
ten years of the nineteenth century it became beyond 
control, to the extent of involving more than half the 
cultivators in the Empire in almost irremediable debt; ‘ 
it has turned the moneylender into the real lord and 
sovereign of India, while twenty millions of patient, 
suffering, excellent, people have died prematurely from 
want of food and from the diseases occasioned by privation 
and from plague. During the last thirty years of the 
century the average drain cannot have been far short of 
£30,000,000 per year, or, in the thirty years, £900,Q00,000, 
not reckoning interest! Against this great and forcible 
withdrawal, forcible by economic law in the first instance, 
by British might in the second, is to be set the money 
loaned by England to India for warlike purposes and public 
works, only a small portion of which has been wealth- 
creating to an appreciable extent, so far as the masses of 
the people are concerned, and the sum total of which does 
not compare with the drain to England. And, further, 
all of it has to be repaid some day. It may, in another 
chapter, bo possible to strike the balance, although only 
approximately, between the two sides of the account, 

' In tbe Bombay Presidency, according to the Macdonnell Famine Com¬ 
mission Report, four-fifths of the cultivators are indebted. 

7 
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but the very best that can be shown will leave an almost 
unthinkable deficit on India’s side, a deficit only realis¬ 
able as it may be brought to bear year by year on 
the existing population, and thus carried to the individual 
home. The argument applied to the individual Indian 
will be found developed at greater length elsewhere. 
Here, it can only be stated in outline. That India is not 
far from collapse is proved by the frequent famines now 
prevailing and the ominous fact that although, even 
in the worst of years—the years 1900 and 1901—enough 
food was grown to feed the people, the people had not 
the wherewithal to buy the food which would have kept 
them alive, and, obtaining which, with their own means, 
they would have retained their homes and not have lost 
their families and their few possessions. The present 
Secretary of State (Lord George Hamilton) has made the 
expression, that the recent famines are famines of money 
and not of food, a part of current historical phraseology. 
It is not, however, an accurate statement, save to a very 
limited extent. There would not be food enough for all 
the people, nor anything like food enough, were a favour¬ 
able response given to the Christian’s prayer: ‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread.’ My information and calculations 
lead me to express the opinion that if provision were 
mtide for as much to be eaten as is needed for health, 
three-fourths of the country, for at least three months in 
the year, would be on short rations and many millions of 
people on none at all. Speaking in general terms, India, 
at the beginning of this century, has no working capital: 
all her working capital has, under a mistaken system of 
government, been drained to another country, and she is, 
in herself, wholly resourceless, as resources go among 
modern nations. She cannot recuperate herself from 
herself in existing conditions. 

The Poverty of the People. 

If the foregoing remarks be sustainable, it follows that 
now there is vastly much more requirement of the 
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necessaries of life among the people than was the case 
a hundred years ago. Statistics for 1801, by which an 
exact comparison can be made, are not available. One 
of the witnesses at the inquiry which preceded the 
renewal of the Charter in 1883, said *:— 

*It may be asked if the labourer of India is placed 
on a par with the labourer of Europe. In India, within 
our own provinces, it may be said there is no distress 
except in times of scarcity; and since we have ensured 
to the merchant the unrestricted sale of his grain, prices 
have adapted themselves to the productiveness of the 
crops, and there has been no scarcity or famine similar 
to what was known when the grain merchant was forced 
to sell his grain at whatever price the Government of the 
country was pleased to dictate. In India the labourer 
of our provinces has no difficulty in maintaining himself 
and his family with independence without resorting to 
the charity of the public, and we know the reverse to be 
the case in our native country.’ 

Here, too, are rough means by which the grave de¬ 
cadence. of the past twenty years may be apprehended:— 

Jn 1880; ‘ There remain forty millions of people who 
go through life on insufficient food.’— Si?' W. W. Htmter 
at Birmingham. 

In 1803: The Pionec?' sums up Mr. Grierson’s facts 
regarding the various sections of the population in Gaya, 
and- remarks that the conclusion is by no means 
encouraging. ‘Briefly, it is that all the persons of the 
labouring classes, and ten per cent, of the cultivating 
and artisan classes, or forty-five per cent, of the total 
population, are insufficiently clothed, or insufficiently fed, 
or both. In Gaya district this would give about a million 
persons without sufficient moans of support. If wc assume 
that the circumstances of Gaya are not exceptional—and 
there is no reason for thinking otherwise—it follows that 
nearly one hundred millions of people in British India 


‘ Mr. Wood, p. 680,' Affairs of the East India Company,’ 1833 (446-11.). 
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are living in extreme poverty.’ The whole of the article 
from which this passage is taken is quoted later. 

In 1901: * The poverty and suffering of the people are 
such as to defy description. In fact, for ncarlj' fifteen 
years there has been a continuoua famine in India owing 
to high prices.' Thus, on May 10,1901, wrote an Indian 
Publicist of ripe experience and wide knowledge. 

Since Sir William Hunter’s remarks were made the 
population has increased (or is alleged to have increased) 
by nearly thirty millions. Meanwhile the income of the 
Empire has greatly decreased during this period. Where¬ 
fore this follows : that if, with the same income, in 1880 
forty millions were insufficiently fed, the additional 
millions cannot have had, cannot now have, enough to 
eat; this, again, ensues :— 

40,000,000 plusy say, 30,000,000, make 70,000,000 ; and 
there are this number of continuallij hungry people in 
British India at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

That is my own estimate, made several months ago, 
and, like all my estimates, is too conservative; for it 
will^ have been observed that the Pioneer, the ever-ready 
apologist for flritisli rule in India, eight years ago put the 
‘ British people who are living in extreme poverty ’ at 
‘ one hundred millions.’ 

National Industries. 

These have been ruthlessly destroyed, and, during the 
earlier part of the century, destroyed without any pretence 
at concealment of the circumstance that English in¬ 
dustries were to be benefited by the destruction. The 
passage quoted at the head of this chapter furnishes a 
notable illustration. A hundred years ago shipbuilding 
was in so excellent a condition in India that ships could 
be (and were) built which sailed to the Thames in 
company with British-built ships and under the convoy 
of British frigates. The Governor-General in 1800, 
reporting to his masters in Leadenhall Street, London, 
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said: ‘ The port of Calcutta contains about 10,000 tons 
of shipping, built in India, of a description calculated for 
the conveyance of cargoes to England.’ * The tealcwood 
vessels of Bombay were greatly superior to the ‘ oaken 
walls of old England.’ Let note be taken of this testi¬ 
mony 2:— 

It is certain that our present policy prevents us availing ourselves 
of all the advantages which our Indian possessions are capable of 
producing. Perhaps the time is not yet arrived when this question 
con be calmly, impartially, and without prejudice, discussed. Nations 
are slower than individuals in ascertaining their real interests, and 
it is only lately, notwithstanding that we have acknowledged the 
scarcity of timber at liome for shipbuilding, that we have endeavoured 
to avail ourselves of the valuable productions of the forests of India. 

In Bombay alone, two ships of the line, or one ship and two 
frigates, can be produced to the British navy every eighteen months. 
The docks at Bombay are capable of containing ships of any force. 

Situated as Bombay is, between the forests of Malabar and 
Gujarat, she receives supplies of timber with every wind that blows. 
Flax of a good quality is also the produce of our territories in India. 
It is calculated that every ship in the navy of Great Britain is 
renewed every twelve years. It is well known that teakwood-built 
ships last fifty years and upwards. Many ships Bombay-built, after 
running fourteen or fifteen years, have been bought into the navy 
and were considered as strong as over. The Sir Edward Hughes 
performed, I believe, eight voyages as an Indiainan before she was 
purchased for the navy. No Europe-built Indiaman is capable of 
gping more than six voj'ages with safety. 

Ships* built at Bombay also are executed by one-fourth cheaper 
than in the docks of England. 

Let the result of these observations be reduced to calculation, and 
the advantages will be evident. 

Every eighteen months two ships-of-the-line can be added to the 
British navy, four in three years, and in fifteen years twenty ships-of- 
the-linc. Thus in fifteen years we should be in possession of a Sect 

* Again: ‘ From the quantity of private tonnage now at command in the 
port of Calcutta, from the state of perfection which the art of shipbuilding 
has already attained in Bengal (promising a still more rapid progress, and 
suppoi-ted by abundant and increasing supplies of timber), it is certain that- 
this port will always be able to furnish tonnage, to whatever extent may be 
required, for conveying to the port of London the trade of the private 
British merchants of Bengal .’—Lord Wellesley, in 1800. 

‘ ‘Considerations on the Affairs of India, written in the year 1811,’by 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. Walker. H. L., 1853 (44d--VI.}, p. 316. 
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which would last fifty years. The English-built ships requiring to 
be renewed every twelve years, the expense is quadruple. Suppose, 
therefore, a ship built in England to cost j£100, in fifty years it would 
cost jg400, but as a ship of equal force to last the saiue period would 
cost in India only £16 of the sum, the difference in favour of India- 
built ships would be JC825 per cent. 

Say that a ship-of-tlie-linc in its original cost is <6100,000. 


Four times renewed ... 
A Bombay ship. 


• • « 


£ 

400,000 

75,000 


Saving 


... Je325,000 


This calculation is excessive, but it is chosen to show how much 
may be saved, even although one-half may be erroneous. 

Were it not for our numerous captures we should probably have 
had some difficulty in keeping our navy complete. Has it been 
found that the number of prizes brought into our ports has dimi¬ 
nished the demand for our own ships; or has it had the effect of 
producing any of those consequences \vhich jealousy imputes to our 
Indian-built shipping ? 

The docks that have recently been constructed at Bombay, under 
the superintendence of Major Cooper of the Engineers, are elegant 
specimens of architecture, and excite universal admiration. They are 
capable of containing vessels of any force. 

In Bengal, Prince of Wales I.sland, and other maritime stations, 
excellent ships maybe constructed, and the number may be increased 
to a much greater extent than the above estimate; but the estimate 
has been purposely confined to Bombay, which is furnished with 
docks, and the ships are there constructed with more advantage then 
anywhere else; and it is our grand naval arsenal in India. 


Of course no heed was given to such wise counsel. 
Nor, were opportunity to offer for India to-day to render 
like service to the Empire at large, would it receive any 
greater favour. 

To mention the above is to show’, as by a lightning flash 
on a dark night, how far, industrially, with the sole excep¬ 
tion of the spinning and weaving of cotton by steam 
machinery in Bombay, the India of Lord Curzon is 
behind the India of Lord Wellesley. As, again and 
again, I have wandered through the records of obscurant 
administration in India during the past century, growing 
more and more woeful as instance upon instance forced 
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upon me the unteachability of the An^lo-Indian civilian, 
scarcely anything has struck me more forcibly than the 
manner in which the Mistress of the Seas in the Western 
World has stricken to death the Mistress of the Seas in 
the East. Statistics for the beginning of the century are 


not available—to me at least; I can only learn about 
India that which is permitted to appear in Blue Books 
and in works written about India—official generally. 
But from the Statistical Abstracts I gather these signi- 

ficant facts:— 



1857 . 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Indian (entered and cleared)... 

84,286 

1,219,958 

British and British.Indian „ 

59,441 

2,475,472 

1898 - 99 . 



Indian (entered and cleared) .. 

2,302 

188,a33 

British and British-Indian „ 

0,219 

7,685.009 

Foreign . 

1,165 

1,297,604 

That is to say, the Indian tonnage 

in 1898-99, compared 

with British and foreign in 1857, 

is one 

-seventieth of 

the whole trade now against one-half then. And, from 
Mr. O’Conor’s report on the trade of India for 1899-1900, 
which carries the figures a year later than the above, I 

take the following funereal comment on 

the extinction 

of Indian shipping:— 

# 



'1' 

Native craft continues to decline :— 

No. 

Tons. 

1898~99 ... ... ... ... 

2,302 

183,088 

1899-1900 . 

1,676 

109,813 


As for Indian manufactures generally, on the theories 
prevalent early in the nineteenth century, they were 
deliberately throttled. The circumstance that the British 
authorities acted in accordance with the teaching of the 
times is a plea which is barred by the principle on which 
we held the country. The story I am about to tell throws 
a curious light on our frequent professions that we 
remain in India for the good of the Indian people 
first, and for any benefit to ourselves next. ‘ No Govern- 
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ment ever manifested, perhaps, a more constant solicitude 
to promote the welfare of a people; and it is with satis¬ 
faction and with pride that I can bear an almost unquali¬ 
fied testimony in its favour.' Thus Mr. St. George 
Tucker, a Director of the East India Company, who, 
immediately, proceeds to make his own eulogy ridiculous 
by substituting a statement of fact for a flight of fancy. 
He said:— 

On the other hand, what is the commercial policy which we have 
adopted in this country in relatioii with India'? The silk manu¬ 
factures, and its piece goods made of silk and cottoti intermixed, have 
long since been excluded altogether from onr markets; and, of late, 
partly in consequence of the operation of a duty of 07 per cent., but 
chiefly from the effect of superior machinery, the cotton fabrics which 
heretofore constituted the staple of India, have not only been 
displaced in this country, but wc actually export our cotton manu¬ 
factures to supply a part of the consumption of our Asiatic pos¬ 
sessions.' 

We compelled India to take our goods either witli no 
import, or with a merely nominal import, duty. How wc 
treated Indian articles appears from what Mr. Tucker says 
ill-the preceding paragrajih, but the testimony of Mr. 
Rickards,may be cited. Pie remarks- 


The duties on many articles of East India produce arc also enor¬ 
mously high, apparently rated on no fixed principle, and without 
regard to market price. For example:— 

Aloes, subject to a duty of from 70 to 280 per cent. 


Assafmtida 

•f 


233 ., 622 

Cardamums 

11 

*9 

150 „ 200 

Coffee 

• • 

J 1 

105 „ 373 

Pei)pcr 

.. 

1 ■ 

260 „ 400 

Sugar 


• t 

01 „ 393 

Tea 



0 „ 100 


. . . The rates of duty impo>cd on Indian imports into Britain, 
when compared with the cxemjition from duty of Britisli staples into 
India (cotton goods being subject to a duty of only ‘2J- per cent.), 
constitute an important feature in the present question. Indians 


' From a letter to Mr. Huskisson, written in 1823. ‘ Memorials of Indian 
Government.’ llichard Bentley, IS-W, p. 491. 

= Report Select Committee, East India Company, 1831. Appendix, p. 581. 
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within the Company’s jurisdiction, like English, Scotch, or Irish, are 
equally subjects of the British Government. To malce invidious dis¬ 
tinctions, favouring one class but oppressing another, all being 
subjects of the same empire, cannot be reconciled with the principles 
of justice; and whilst British imports into India are thus so highly 
favoured, I know that Indo-British subjects feel it a great grievance 
that their commodities when imported into England should be so 
enormously taxed. “ 

The following charges on cotton manufactures in 1813 
are significant:— 


Flowered or stitched muslins of white calicoes 

(for every J6100 of value) 

And further ditto . ditto ... 

Calicoes and dimities . ditto ... 

And further ditto . 

Cotton, raw (tier 100 lbs.). 

Cotton, manufactured ditto. 

Articles of manufacture of cotton, wholly or in 
part made up, not othenvise charged with duty 

(for every jGIOO of v.alue). 

Hair or goat’s wool, manufactures of, per cent.... 

Lacquered ware, per cent. 

Mats and matting, per cent. . 

Oil of Aniseed, per cent. 

Oil of Coeoanut, per ton . 

Tea, in 1814, custom and excise. 


£ s. d. 
32 9 2 
11 17 0 
81 2 11 
3 19 2 
0 16 11 
81 2 11 


32 9 2 
84 6 3 
81 2 11 
84 6 3 
81 6 3« 
84 8 3 
96 0 0 


Tjiese burdensome charges were subsequently removed, but 
only aft^r the export trade in them had, temporarily or 
permanently, been destroyed. The manufacturing indus¬ 
tries which have been established during the century will 
be found described in some detail in the chapter on The 
Resources of India—Who Possess Them ? When, how¬ 
ever, all has been considered and allowed for, it remains 
that, practically, in the clash of machinery in the million 
and more of the world’s workshops to-day there is no 
contributing sound from India, a British country. One- 
fifth of the people of the world, in an age of mechanical 
production, take no recognisable part in manufacture 
by machinery. Once they occupied a respectable manu¬ 
facturing and exporting position; now they have no posi- 
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tion as such save in the Western Presidency, and there 
side by side with the most poverty-stricken of all the 
agricultural regions in India. 

Govebnment Service. 

In 1801 a large part of India had not come under 
British domination: it was not indeed until nearly fifty 
years later that the Lawrences and others of their day 
began the ‘ settlement ’ of the region of the Five Rivers. 
With what disastrous result a previous ‘ settlement ’ 
in the North-Western Provinces was arranged the 
Pioneer'd description of the settlement of Gurgaon 
by John Lawrence will tell.^ A hundred years ago 
the many Indian Courts provided positions of influence, 
honour, emolument, which gave scope to the proper 
ambition of thousands of able men, benefited tens of 
thousands of families, and produced, by the lavish expendi¬ 
ture of the resources of the country in the countiy, a 
widespread prosperity and personal contentment. Wars, 
it is true, now and then occurred; acts of rapine and 
cruelty were not unknown. But for ten persons affected 
by such incidents ten thousand persons were unaffected, 
while variety of service and occupation were open in a 
vast number of directions; these, by the opportunities 
they provided, more than counter-balanced the*injustice 
which was but occasional. In all parts of their own land, 
save that already under British domination, Indians of a 


' Gurgfton was, in 1877, a district with nearly 700,000 inhabitants. 

From 1837 (Lord Lawrence—then Mr. Lawrence - being Settlement Olllrer) 
the district has been steadily rack-rented. 

In 1877 the rents were raised. 

Rains failed, crops were ruined, the Government demand was nevertheless 
exacted, with these consequences, as officially admitted :— 

At the end of five years it was found that 80,000 people had died; 1.50,000 
head of cattle had perished; 2,000,000 rupees of debt, to pay the Government 
rents, incurred; the people were emaciated, and unable to reap a good crop 
when it came. 

Mr. S. S. Thorbum, ex-Commissioner in the Panjab, says the first effect 
of the British occupation of the Panjab was over-assessment, and, referring 
specially to Gurgaon, remarks, ‘ at first ignorantly over-assessed by us.’ 
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hundred years ago could become that for which their per¬ 
sonal bravery and intellectual acumen fitted them. Every 
civilised country requires a certain number of high offi¬ 
cials : where now Europeans occupy^ important positions, 
Indians were then at the top of the tree.^ In a phrase, 

* In * Asia and Enrope,’ by Meredith Townsend, published by Archibald 
Constable and Co., Ltd., Westminster, the following observations on this 
point occur:— 

‘ It is the active classc.s who have to be considered, and to them our rule 
is not, and cannot be, a rule without prodigious drawbacks. One of these, 
of which they are fully conscious, is the gradual decay of much of which 
they were proud, the slow death, which even the Europeans perceive, of 
Indian art, Indian culture, Indian military spirit. Architecture, engineer¬ 
ing, literary skill, are all perishing out, so perishing that Anglo-Indians 
doubt whether Indians have the capacity to be architects, though they built 
Benares; or engineers, though they dug the artificial lakes of Tanjore; or 
poets, though the people sit for hoars or day.s listening to rhapsodists as 
they recite poems, which move them as Tennyson certainly does not move 
our common people. Another is, that the price of what they think imperfect 
justice is that they .shall never right themselves, never enjoy the luxury of 
vengonneo, never even protect their personal dignity and honour, about 
which they arc as sensitive as Prus.sian oflicers. They may not even kill 
their wives for going astray. And the Inst and greatest one of all is the 
total loss of the interestingness of life. 

‘ It would be hard to explain to the average Englishman how interesting 
Indian life must have boon before our advent; how completely open was 
every career to the bold, the enterprising, or the ambitious. The whole 
continent was open ns a prize to the strong. Nothing was settled in fact or 
in opinion except that the descendants of Timour the Lame were entitled to 
any kind of ascendency they could get and keep. No one not of the great 
Tflrtar’s bj'^od pretended to the universal throne, but with that exception 
every prize was open to any man who had in himself the needful force. 
Scores of sub-thrones were, .so to speak, in the market. A brigand, for 
Sivajee was no better, became a mighty sovereign. A herdsman built a 
monarchy in Baroda. A body-servant founded the dynasty of Scindia. 
A corporal cut his way to the independent crown of Mysore. The first 
Nizam was only an otliccr of the Emperor. Bunjeet Singh’s father was 
what Europeans would call a prefect. There were literally hundreds who 
founded principnlitie.s, thousands of their potential rivals, thousands more 
who succeeded a little less grandly, conquered estates, or became high 
oiTicers under the new princes. Each of these men had his own character 
and his own renown among his countrymen, and each enjoyed a position 
such as is now unattainable in Europe, in which he was released from law, 
could indulge his own fancies, bad or good, and was fed every day and all 
day with the special flattery of Asia—that willing subinissiveness to mere 
volition which is so like adoration, and which is to its recipients the most 
intoxicating of delights. Each, too, had his court of followers, and every 
courtier shared in the power, tlio luxury, and the adulation accruing to his 
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the measure of Indian degradation now, as compared with 
then, may be thus expressed :— 

Not Que Indian, during a lohole ccnttirg, has occupied a 
seat in the Supretne, or Presidency, or Provincial, Exe¬ 
cutive Councils, nor in the Secretary of State's Council 
in England. 

It is true there has only been an average of aljout one 
hundred and fifty millions of people in British India 

lord. The power was that of life and death ; the luxury included possession 
of every woman he desired; the adulation was, as 1 have said, almost 
religious worship. Ijife was full of dramatic changes. The aspirant who 
pleased a great man rose to fortune at a bound. The adventurer whoso 
band performed an act of daring was on his road to be a satrap. Any one 
who could do anything for “the State”—that is for any ruler—build a 
temple, or furui.sh an army with supplies, or dig a tank, or lend gold to the 
Court, became at once a great man, honoured of all classes, practically 
exempt from law, and able to inlluence the great current of affairs. Even 
the timid had the chance, and, as Finance Minister, farmers of taxes, 
controllers of religious establishments, found for themselves great places in 
the land. For all this which we have extinguished we offer nothing in 
return, nor can we offer anything. We can give place, and, for reasons 
stated cl.sewhere, it will be greedily accepted, but place is not power under 
our system, nor can we give what an Asiatic considers power—the right to 
make volition executive; the right to crush an enemy and reward a friend; 
lh(fright, above all, to be free from that burden of external laws, moral 
duties, and responsibilities to others with which Europeans have loaded life. 
We cannot even let a Viceroy be the ultimate appellate court, and right any 
legal wrong by supremo liat—a failure which seems to Indians, who think 
the Sovereign should represent God, to impair even our moral claim to rule. 
This interest!ngness of life was no doubt piirchased at the price of much 
danger and suffering. The Sovereign, the favourite, or the noble, could cast 
down as easily as they raised up, and intrigue against the successful never 
ended. The land was full of violence. Private war was universal. The 
great protected themselves against assassination as vigilantly as the Itussian 
Emperor does. The danger from invasion, insurrection, and, above all, 
mutiny, never ended. I question, however, if these circumstances were 
even considered drawbacks. They were not so considered by the upper 
classes of Europe in the Middle Ages, and those upper classes were not 
tranquilised, like their rivals in India, by a sincere belief in fate. I do not 
find that Texans hate the wild life of Texas, or that Spanish-speaking 
Americans think the personal security which the dominance of the English- 
speaking Americans wonld assure to them is any compensation for loss of 
independence. 1 firmly believe that to the immense majority of the active 
classes of India the old time was a happy time; that they dislike* our rule 
as much for the leaden order it produces as for its foreign character; and 
they would welcome a return of the old disorders if they brought back with 
thorn the old vividness, and, so to speak, romance of life.’ 
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throughout this period, and that number of human beings 
MAY never have produced one man fit for such a position 
anywhere in the world. Yet, in the Feudatory States— 
so far as Residential control would permit, which was not 
very far—some of the finest administrators of the century 
in any country have arisen, men who may be matched, so 
far as opportunity served, with the leading statesmen of 
any European country or the United States of America. 
The men to whom 1 refer, with a very few exceptions, 
were subordinate officers in the British service, and, but 
for the chance given by the Feudatory States, would never 
have risen higher than a Deputy Collectorship. In Sir 
Salar Jung, Sir Madhava Row, Sir Dinkar Row, Sir K. 
Seshadri Aiyar, and many other Indian administrators, 
were found instruments which in the old days of faith 
(days now, alas t destroyed for Anglo-Saxondom by Impe¬ 
rialism so-called) would have been regarded as Provi¬ 
dential provisions to solve the difficulties in the way of a 
true and righteous government of India. Compare Sir 
Salar Jung’s administration with that of the British 
Provinces. As against the interference of the Resident 
and the friction caused by the retention of the Berars, 
(although each of the articles of the treaty had been or 
would be complied with—powerful hindrances these to 
sijccessful work—) must be placed the force of one mind 
continuously acting towards a given end. This gave Sir 
Salar Jung and all other native-Indian statesmen, in their 
respective spheres, a power the greatness of which may 
easily be overlooked. What Lord Salisbury has said of 
the rule of India in its higher ranks, that it was ‘ a 
government of incessant changes ’—(‘ It is,’ he added, ‘ the 
despotism of a line of kings whose reigns arc limited by 
climatic causes to five years')—may be said also of British 
rule in little. After making full allowance for continuity 
of policy. Sir Salar Jung’s achievements rank before those 
of any' administrator with like duties and opportunities 
which India has known. Take this series of comparisons 
prepared by me sixteen years ago:— 



BRITISH ADMINISTRATION BETTERED J)5 


Qross Land Bbvbmue Collected. 


The Nizam's Dominions. 

Rs. 

Collected in 165t* ... 64,85,098 

„ in 1881 ... 1,83,40,861 


Increase .Rs.l,18,55,760 


Percentage of increase 260 per 
cent. 


'The British Indian Empire. 

£ 

Collected in 1853 ... 16,190,000 
„ in 1881 ...21,860,000 


Increase . jE5,650,000 


Percentage of increase less than 
25 per cent. 


Increase of Revenue. 

Sir Salar Jung's last year of office compared with his first shows:— 

1853. Rs. 1881-82. Rs. 

Total revenue. 68,01,130 Total revenue. 3,11,40,538 

Or an increase of 357'84 per cent. This was the result of unre¬ 
mitting care and consideration, combined witli the exercise of the 
often disunited quialities of prudence and stonewall firmness. Tn 
this unique combination of qualities the late 8ir Salur Jung stands 
head and shoulders above his contemporaries—Anglo-Indian and 
Indian. 


Cost of Collection of Customs Revenue. 


The Nizam's Dominions. 

Rs. a. p. 

Average per cent. 6 7 3 

Or seven times higher! 


The Berars.' 

Rs. a. p. 

Average per cent. ... 45 14 3 


Revenue Compahisons. 


The Nizam's Dominions. 

Rs. 

Revenue in 1853 ... 68,01,180 

„ in 1881 ... 3,11,40,658 


Increase .Rs.2,43,39,528 


Increase nearly 357’S4 per cent. 


I’hc British Indian Empire. 

£ 

Rcvcjiue in 1833 . 28,610,000 

„ in 1881 . 08,370,000 

Increase .X39,760,000 


Increase 230 per cent. 


* The condition in H.H.’s districts and in the Berars arc exactly the 
same, or should be, seeing the territories join each other. The expensive 
adroimstration of the Berars, and the consequent withholding of profit 
revenues from the Nizam, has long been known to all acquainted with 
Indian affairs. It is a transaction which, if it were the other way about, 
would draw from English public men coraraents concerning ‘ oriental 
perfidy’ which would bo unparliamentary in their vigour. 
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It will probably be said that Sir Salar Jling did all this 
so well because he followed the British plan. Granted. 
I am not contending for the overthrow of British rule, 
hut for its being remodelled in such a way as may bring 
satisfaction to the Indian mind and prosperity to the 
country. What denial of service has meant in the loss 
to India of men who could wisely and well have adminis¬ 
tered her affairs may be judged by what lianjitsinghi has 
done in cricket against the best batsmen of England and 
Australia; by what Paranjpe, Balak Ram, Chatterjee, and 
the brothers Gama have done at Cambridge University 
against intellectual athletes from all parts of Britain; 
by what Professor Bose is now doing in electrical science, 
and Br. Mullick in medical practice. There may be a few' 
Indian judges in the High Courts of India—not a dozen 
in all—and a couple of score great Indian pleaders, here 
and there an Indian Collector, and one solitary Commis¬ 
sioner in Bengal; but they are as naught in number 
compared with what their numbers should have been 
and would have been under a rational and fair system 
of government. Great work has been done by Indians; 
but it has been in Feudatory States and in Eng¬ 
land w'herc a chance, denied to them in their own 
land, was open to them. Given fair-play, Indian 
administrators would, in their way, and so far as 
circumstances permitted, have become the equals of 
Bismarck, of Cavour, of Gortschakoff, of Gladstone, or 
of Disraeli. 

Sir John Malcolm, in his day, warned the authorities 
of the mingled folly and injustice of the coui’se they had 
then too long adopted. As usual, the words of three 
generations ago possess an application as great now as 
they ever did. ‘ There are reasons,’ said Sir John 
Malcolm (or supposed reasons, let me interpolate) 

‘ why, as foreign rulers, we cannot elevate the natives 
of India to a level with their conquerors. We are com¬ 
pelled by policy to limit their ambition, both in the civil 
government and in the army, to ii^ferior grades, but this 
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necessity constitutes, in my opinion, the strongest of 
reasons for granting them all that we can with safety. 
Their vanity and love of distinction are excessive, and a 
politic gratification of such feelings may be made a power¬ 
ful means of creating and preserving a native aristocracy 
worthy of the name, and exciting to honourable action 
men whom a contrary system must degrade in their own 
estimation and in that of the community, and who, 
instead of being the most efficient of all ranks to pre¬ 
serve order, and give dignity to the society to which they 
belong, and strength to the Government to which they 
owe allegiance, are depressed by our levelling system into 
a useless and discontented class. Many, judging from 
results, ascribe it to the want of virtue and good feeling, 
and to rooted discontent in this class, what appears to me 
to be distinctly attributable to our conduct as rulers. Wc 
shape our system to suit our own ideas. The constitu¬ 
tion of our Government requires in all its branches an 
efficient check and regularity; but in our attention to 
fonns and routine we too often forget the most essential 
maxims of State policy, and every deviation is arraigned 
that disturbs the unifomi usage of our affairs in courts of 
justice. No motives suited to their prejudices and habits 
are supplied to awaken the inert to action, to kindle the 
embers of virtue, or to excite an honourable an^bition 
among our native subjects. Yet pursuing this system, 
our record teems with eulogies on the excellences of our 
establishments, and the degeneracy of all, and particu¬ 
larly the higher classes of India, whom, in the case before 
me, it is desired (from no cause that I can understand 
but rigid adherence to system) to exclude from a few 
unimportant privileges, which, though little more than 
a shadow of distinction, are sought for with an eagerness 
that shows singularly the character of the community, 
and confirms me in the belief 1 have long entertained, 
that by our neglect in conciliating and honouring the 
higher and more respectable class of our native subjects, 
we cast away the mq^t powerful means we possess 

8 
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of promoting the prosperity and permanence of the 
Empire.’ ^ 

MOBAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND SPIRITUAL POSITION. 

In this region there cannot be any proper comparison, 
only a summing-up as to how India, with all her deniierits, 
ranks among the world’s peoples during this eventful 
century. May an Englishman, without shame, ask the 
question ? The natural abilities of the Indian people being 
what: they are, their inheritance of military courage, of 
administrative ability, of spiritual insight and saintly 
living, being of so varied and remarkable a character 
as they are, what has India to show in the array of the 
world’s great men of the nineteenth century? This is 
her record:— 


That is all. ‘ But,’ asserts the reader, ‘ that is nothing.’ 

True; it is nothing. India has furnished no command- 
^ing intellect in the department of human service which 
may be denominated moral, intellectual, and spiritual, 
which may rank with those in Europe and America 
whose names are known the world over. The sole reason 
for this is that there is no scope for such development in 
their own country. The ‘ pousta ’ has worked too effec¬ 
tually. In the words of Mr. Thackeray, quoted in the 
preceding chapter, everything which would produce sages, 
statesmen, heroes, has been ‘ suppressed.’ To-day we are 
shocked at such remarks as Mr. Thackeray’s—and go 
on doing exactly what the remarks recommend. Yet 
India’s people, as Lord George Hamilton never tires of 


' Page 360, Appendix to Report from Select Committee, East India 
Company, 1853. Minute of Sir John Malcolm, November 30, 1830. 
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telling us, number one-fifth of the population of the 
globe. On an* appropriate stage the late Mr. Justice 
Banade would, for his goodness and his great character, 
have moved the admiration of all mankind. Only in 
spiritual things has India made any show at all. Bam 
Mohun Boy, Keshub Chunder Sen, Bama Krishna, 
Bengalis to a man, to mention spiritual workers only who 
have passed away, who arc known everywhere and who 
are honoured as amongst humanity’s noblest spiritual 
teachers. What are these amongst so many? What, 
especially, are they in a land which contains more real 
spirituality than, maybe, all the rest of the world put 
together? Opportunity has been denied to India to show 
her vast superiority in this or in any other respect. When 
Europe produced a Martin Luther she gave the world a 
religious refonner. At the same period India produced 
her religious hero : he was an Avatar of the Eternal, and 
is to-day worshipped by vast numbers of devout men and 
women as The Lord Gauranga. During the last century 
the finest fruit of British intellectual eminence was, pro¬ 
bably, to be found in Robert Browning and John Buskin. 
Yet*they are mere gropers in the dark compared with the 
uncultured and illiterate Bama Krishna, of Bengal, who, 
knowing naught of what we term ‘ learning,’ spake as no 
other man of his age spoke, and revealed God to weary 
mortals. * 

Why is India, spiritually, so little recognised, and the 
world, as a consequence, deprived of the advantage which 
the recognition would bring ? Chiefly, I think, because of 
the existence of the Societies for the Conversion of the 
Heathen to Christianity. While Christian missions are 
sent by all the Churches to India it will be impossible for 
jaore than a select few to realise that Indian spiritualitymay 
as assuredly be an expression of the Divine Essence as are 
the faith and good works of pious men in the West who 
believe that the Holy Spirit of God is an abiding and 
helpful influence to them in all their thought and action. 
As a hindrance to their proper recognition as men of 
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character and often of noble life, the Christian Missionary 
Societies of England interested in India‘^ave done the 
Indian people almost irremediable mischief. 


In one respect there is much that is common to the 
two time periods, 1801 and 1901, offering themselves for 
comment. It was not merely for effect that I put at the 
head of this chapter in juxtaposition the names of Lord 
Wellesley and Lord Curzon, though a comparison of 
these rulers of India would not be unworthy to either. 
Making allowances for the different circumstances of the 
different periods, both noblemen go about their work in 
much the same spirit: each was confronted by a harder 
task than even whole-hearted devotion to his sense of 
duty and desire to serve India and England could, 
apparently, perform, and greater than any predecessor 
had to contend with. The one aimed to bring all India 
under British rule; the other is endeavouring to grapple 
with an accumulation of adverse circumstances which has 
grown Himalaya-high without the officials in the past, 
including Lord Curzon himself as Parliamentary Under¬ 
secretary of India, recognising what was going on, and 
quite contrary to what they all believed would happen. 
Each of the statesmen grapples with the situation before 
him in*'a broad-minded spirit. If anything, the ancient 
ruler was the more courageous. For, so far. Lord Curzon, 
brave as he is, has done nothing so great as was Lord 
Wellesley’s beginning of the education of the Indian 
people. The English had been in touch with India for 
one hundred and sixty years, and in supreme power for 
thirty years in Bengal, for many more years in Madras. 
It was high time something was done for education. 
Lord Wellesley, to his lasting credit, made a beginning. 
Yet fifty-three more years passed, and there was then only 
one English school in the oldest Presidency—that of 
Madras. As to-day an organ of Anglo-Indian opinion, 
generally most loyal to the Baj, blind sometimes in its 
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devotion, does not hesitate to say of Lord Gurzon that 
he is ‘ inclined take too much upon himself,’ that he 
* is breaking with hlnglish traditions,’ while he is derisively 
and sneeringly informed that ‘ the British have not con¬ 
quered India in order that, in the fulness of time, Lord 
Gurzon might be a Viceroy,’ and further, that having two 
enemies in himself, he is on the way to making more 
enemies—so Lord Wellesley was subjected, in the Court 
of Directors and elsewhere, to like criticism, and was 
saved from penal discipline by the Board of Control as 
Lord Gurzon may be saved by the devotion of the people 
whose best interests he seems desirous to appreciate and 
to serve. 

As the round circle of the century’s years comes once 
more to a beginning, that which hath been is now 
again passing before our eyes, and he who would measure 
its effect and forecast its consequences may learn much 
by looking backward over the long course of years since 
1801. 


• APPENDIX. 

In opposing the employment of Indian-built ships in 
the trade between England and India, the Court of 
Directors employed an argument which, in son^e of its 
terms, sounds very curious at the present time when so 
many Lascars are employed by all the great lines of 
steamers running to tlie East. After reciting other 
reasons against shipbuilding and ship-manning in India, 
the Court, writing from East India House on the 
27th of Janfiary, 1801, said:— 

‘ XVII. Besides these objections which apply to the measure 
generally, there is one that lies particularly against ship.s whose 
voyages commence from India, that they will usually be manned in 
great part with Lascars or Indian sailors. Men of that race are not 
by their physical frame and constitution fitted for the navigation of 
cold and boisterous latitudes; their nature and habits arc formed to 
a warm climate, and short and easy voyages performed within the 
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sphere of the periodical winds; they have not strength enongh of 
mind or body to encounter the hardships or perils to which ships are 
liable in the long and various navigation between India and Europe, 
especially in the winter storms of our Northern Seas; nor have they 
the courage which can be relied on for steady defence against an 
enemy. To have any considerable portion of the Property and Trade 
of this country, therefore, dependent on the energy of men of this 
stamp unless on the coasts of India, where they are less exposed to 
dangers, cannot be advisable: Tet on the employment of Indian 
sailors the chief freight of Indian ships seem naturally to turn: for if 
these ships, rigged and fitted out as they are with stores chiefly 
brought from Europe, were manned with Europeans, receiving wages 
far higher, and provisioned at a much greater cost than Lascars, it 
does not appear how they could be afforded at a lower rate of freight 
than British bottoms. But this is not all. The native sailors of 
India, who are chiefly Mahomedans, are, to the disgrace of our 
national morals, on their arrival here, led into scenes which soon 
divest them of the respect and awe they had entertained in India for 
the European character: they are robbed of their little property, and 
left to wander, ragged and destitute, in the streets; a sight' that, 
whilst it wounds peculiarly the feelings of men connected with India 
and the Company, raises botli the compassion and indignation of the 
Public; the one in favour of those miserable objects, the other 
against the Company, as if they had drawn the poor creatures into 
such a state of suffering, or neglected them in it; when in fact, 
though individuals bring them home, the Company are at great pains 
and expense to collect, maintain, and return them ; but such are the 
bad habits they acquire, that they often escape from the houses 
where the Company have them lodged and provided for, and take 
to a mendicant state for the chance of obtaining from the pity of 
«pa9sengers now means of vicious indulgence. From causes of this 
nature, and from the severity of our winters, not a few have lost 
their lives or become incapable of further service. On the Continent 
of Europe, and even in America, where some of these Lascars are 
also now carried, they have no protector as here, and their case must 
be still more deplorable; so that, instead of a larger introduction 
into the Western world of this feeble race, it is very seriously to be 
wished, that before their numbers are thinned by fatigue, climate, or 
disease, some means were devised for preventing them from leaving 
their own seas. 

‘ The contemptuous reports which they disseminate on their return, 
cannot fail to have a very unfavourable influence upon the minds of 
our Asiatic subjects, whose reverence for our cliaracter, which has 
hitherto contributed to maintain our supremacy in the Eiwst (a 
reverence in part inspired by what they have at a distance seen 
among a comparatively small society, mostly of the better ranks, in 
India) will bo gradually changed for most degrading conceptions; and 
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if an indignant apprehension of having hitherto rated us too highly or 
respected us too much, should once possess them, the effects of it 
may prove extremely detrimental. 

* From the waste of life ajid other losses attending the employment 
of this class of sailors, perhaps it may appear at length necessary to 
resort to European Mariners ; these, in such case, will flock in great 
numbers to India; and hence it ma^' be expected that colonisation 
will bo accelerated there. Indeed the retxnii of peace might call for 
this substitution of British seamen, many of whom must have to seek 
employment in the Merchants’ Bervice; and no British heart would 
wish that any of the bravo men who had merited so much of their 
country, should be without bread whilst natives of the East brought 
ships belonging to our own subjects into our porta. Considered, 
therefore, in a physical, moral, commercial, and political, view, the 
apparent consequences of admitting these Indian sailors largely into 
our navigation, form a strong additional objection to the concession 
of the proposed privilege to any ships manned by them,’ ' 

* Appendix, No. 47.—Supplement to Fourth Report, East India 
Company, pp. 23-24. 



CHAPTER III 


WHOSE IS THE AQRICULTUBAL AND INDUSTRIAL WEALTH 

OP INDIAN 


A Dctnilod Inquiry concerninjif— 

1. The Fields. 

2. The Cattle. 

S. The Forests. 

4. Minerals. 

5. Fisheries. 

6. Manufactures. 


8. Railways. 

9. Irrigation Works. 

10. Shipping. 

11. Civil Service. 

12. Military. 

13. Learned Professions. 


7. Joint Stock Enterprises. | 

British Lower Middle Class Savings Contrasted with Indian 
Total Income. 


When Lord Clive entered Murshidabad, the old capital of Bengal, 
in 1757, he wrote of it: ‘ This city is as extensive, populous, and rich 
as the City of London, with this difference—that there are individuals 
in the first possessing infinitely greater property than in the last 

Pity.* 

4 

‘ TF,’ it has been remarked to the present writer, ‘you 
say the Indian people are growing poorer, whose is 
the huge trade, whose the wealth, we see on every hand, 
at every port we touch at in India, in every big town 
through which wt go ? ’ 

A very proper question, and one which, as a British 
patriot, jealous for the good name of Britain and for 
the beneficial results of British rule, I am compelled to 
answer, not with pride and rejoicing but with pain and 
sorrow. 

India’s wealth to-day consists of her fields, her cattle, 

her forests, her minerals, her fisheries,* her shipping, her 

io« 
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railways, her roads, her civil service, her learned pro¬ 
fessions, her military offices, and so on all through the 
various phases of human endeavour and human posses¬ 
sion. How much of all this belongs to the people of 
India, by whom I mean all those who regard the land as 
their domicile, look upon it as their home and depend 
upon it for their sustenance, desiring that their children, 
also, shall do likewise ? 

A more or less detailed inquiry will show :— 


1. The Fields. 

They, subject to the rights of the (Tovernment, are 
India’s in the sense I have just mentioned, with these 
deductions— 

(а) The tea plantations, 

(б) The coffee gardens, 

(c) The jute and indigo estates, 

which are mainly in alien hands, and such profits as are 
made in connection with them do not go to the Indians, 
do not stay in India, save in a slight degree. For example, 
one-twelfth of the tea-cultivated area is in Indian hands. . 

Purthor— 

(d) The fields and the produce are mortgaged for such 
portion of the national debt of the country as is not 
covered by public works, a sum of over £03,000,000— 
the total land revenue of all India for thrc?5 years 
and a half. The exact figures which this mortgage 
represents are not available, but I estimate them, at 
least, at one-third of the whole produce of the land in a 
good year. This is an under-estimate, probably, by ten 
crores of rupees, or .£6,066,067. As the mortgagee (under 
civilised laws) can realise, if he will, the Indian culti¬ 
vator all the Empire over, holds his fields at the mercy 
of the lenders, who are mainly English.^ The village 

‘ Hot, however, as ore Indian moneylenders, subject to the new legisla¬ 
tion in the Fanjab and the similar legislation in Bombay. It is only in 
regard to Indian moneylenders that legislation limiting security is con¬ 
templated. The English moneylenders to India are left untouched. Not a 
pleasant thing for an Englishman to record, but the fact nevertheless. 
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moneylender really holds only a second mortgage on the 
lands which are pledged to him. The extent of the 
moneylenders’ hold on the soil and its produce may be 
estimated from the special legislation in the Panjab to 
prevent the moneylender becoming universal landowner, 
from the revelations made to the Deccan Riots Com¬ 
mission, and from the fact that in the Surat District of 
Bombay Presidency in 1900 eighty-five per cent, of the 
year’s revenue was paid to the Government by the 
moneylenders. In respect to all these points details 
and comments will be found elsewhere. 

2. Cattle. 

These especially belong to the Indian people. Here 
the stranger intermeddleth not: it is not worth his while; 
that is why he has not meddled. For after all there are 
so few cattle in India, too few to attract his attention, or 
to make it worth his while to purchase them and to exact 
a tax on the produce they supply and on the fields they 
plough, to say nothing of the manure and fuel they 
furnish. In referring to the comparative fewness of the 
cattle I do not, for argumentative purposes, select the 
recent famine years in which the loss of cattle was 
appalling. I will take 1890, which was not a famine 
year—rthat is, not officially proclaimed as such.* During 
that year, among a population of 140,000,000 in British 
India (Bengal omitted, particulars not then available) 
there were only 90,750,065 animals (including cows, 
bulls, buffaloes, horses, ponies, mules, donkeys, sheep, 
and goats). Australia, with only four millions of popula¬ 
tion, had 118,550,831 animals. If India, an agricultural 

’ ‘ In my own mlusionary experience 1 once carefully investigated the 
earniuga of a congregation of 300, and found the average amounted to leas 
than a farthing a head per day. They did not live; they eked out an 
existence. I have been in huts where the people were living on carrion. 1 
have taken photographs of famine groups which are enough for most 
people; pet in all these rases there was no recognised famine.’ —^Rev. J. 
Knowles, London Missionary Society, Southern India, in letter to the 
Manchester Quardian, 
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country if there be an agricultural country anywhere, 
had had the same proportion as Australia, she would have 
had 2,628,000,000 animals! This, however, would have 
been more than she wanted, and grazing land enough for 
them could not have been found. In respect to this 
same question of grazing land, here is an example of 
injustice to which the people are exposed. The Salvation 
Army in Gujarat wanted land for cultivation; about 
560 acres were found which suited them admirably. But 
it was mainly grazing land, and had been under grass 
from time immemorial. If it were broken up or taken 
away from them a large village of cultivators would 
suffer. The cultivators prote.sted. They might have 
saved their breath. The new-comers w'ero in the land 
to bring the people into the way of eternal life, even 
though this life were ended through the combination (by 
the missionaries) of things seen with things unseen, things 
earthly with things heavenly. Only by very great exer¬ 
tions was a riot averted. To the man who told me this 
story I said, ‘ The people ought to have rioted.’ He 
answered, ‘ Perhaps they ought. They were not very far 
from a riot once.’ 

3. The Fouests. 

Conserved by Govcniment and managed for general 
revenual purposes, India, so far as may be, getting the 
whole benefit, though not, perhaps, in the way her people 
desire. The total revenue from this source in 1808 was 
j 61,239,912. To obtain this amount a little over 10s. in 
the £ was i)aid for oversight and maintenance. What 
the people lost by deprivation of grazing grounds, dead 
wood for fuel, etc., is unknown. A large sum would be 
needed to recompen.se the cultivators deprived of ancient 
rights of grazing, fuel collection, gathering of roots, and 
other privileges. 

4. Minerals. 

(a) Coal ,—Over 4,000,000 tons are raised annually, 
nearly all by English companies. 
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(b) Iron Ores. —^Neglected everywhere—by Europeans 
because the ore-measures are too far from the seaboard, 
by Indians for want of capital and business connec¬ 
tions, and often by both because of the stupid restrictions 
which are put upon would-be enterprise. A startling 
example of this occurred only a few years ago in the 
Central Provinces. Now the authorities would be glad 
to see the effort they then thwarted carried to success. 
With them, however, as with others :— 

‘ He that will not when he may, 

When ho would ho shall have niu.' 

(c) Gold. —Produced wholly by European exploitation. 

(d) Petroleum. —Products of Assam and Burma, in 
whose hands does not appear from the records. 

5. Fisheries. 

These are almost wholly in the hands of Indians. A 
few years ago an attempt was made in England to form 
a limited liability company to exploit the Fisheries in*the 
Hooghly, the northern part of the Bay of Bengal, and on 
the coast of Burma. Sufficient capital, however, was not 
raised to enable the project to be carried through. 

0. Manufactures. 

id) Cotton Mills. —One hundred and seventy-six in 
1898-99. Capital. £14,900,000. Persons employed, 156,056, 
Almost entirely in Indian hands, and capital largely (but 
not exclusively) subscribed by Indians. The propor¬ 
tions are said to be—two-thirds Indian investments, one- 
third European. The advantages derivable from the 
employment of native Indian capital is apparent in 
Bombay and Ahmcdabad especially. A noble use has, 
from the first, been made of the wealth thus acquired. 
Parsee benefactors of the community have been numerous; 
their generosity forms an indication of what India might 
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have done in the way of kindly and graciouu acts of 
generousness under a judicious mode of administration. 

(6) Jute and Hemp Mills. —Thirty-three in number. 
Capital, £4,955,000. Persons employed, 95,540. Almost 
wholly European. 

(c) General .—Woollen and Paper jMills, Breweries, 
Cotton Ginning, Cleaning and Pressing Mills, Coffee 
Works, Flour Mills, Eice Mills, Oil Mills, Jute Presses, 
Indigo Factories, Timber Mills, Sugar Factories, and 
Silk Filatures. Three-fourths in European hands. 

7. Joint Stock Enterprises. 

In all India there are the following Companies :— 


Banking and Loan . 

No. 

405 


Capital. 
JE4,411,358 

Insurance. 

105 

. . • 

146,062 

Navigation . 

9 


1,287,300 

Railways and Tramways . 

19 


1,970,120 

Other Trading Companies 

952 

.. . • 

3,090,885 

^Fea... ... ... ... ••• *■* 

135 


3,212,310 

Other Planting Companies . 

15 

• . * 

113,186 

Coat Mining . 

34 

... 

1,274,862 

Gold Mining . 

12 

• . • 

500,842 

Other Mining and Quarrying Companies 

17 

... 

248,278 

Cotton Mills . 

66 


5,526,934 

Jute Mills. 

20 

• • * 

2,571,063 

Mills {or Cotton, Wool, Silk, Hemp, etc. 

113 


^,927,803 

Cotton and Jute Screws and PresBcs ... 

116 


1,607,281 

Other Companies. 

99 


2,670,665 

Total 

1,417 

• ■ 

JC3d,506,449 


Of this £36,000,000, even reckoning in all the Cotton 
Mills, by the utmost straining of estimates, not more 
than £10,000,000 can be credited to the Indian people. 
Note also that, for all India, Banking and Insurance, and, 
indeed, everything else, financial as well as industrial, the 
total capital invested is less than £36,000,000. How 
unimportant and insignificant all this is for a mighty 
Empire, which has been under British control for nearly 
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one hundred and fifty years, may be judged from the fact 
that, in Manchester, the money extent of— 

Trading operations in 1872 were . ^07,000,000 

Ditto „ 1881 „ . 318,000,000 

‘ The commercial institutions of Manchester are too 
numerous for detailed description. Its chamber of com¬ 
merce has for more than sixty years held a position of 
much influence in regard to the trade of the district and 
of the nation- There are eleven joint-stock banks, seven 
of which have their head offices in the town; these banks, 
besides numerous branches in the surrounding district, 
have sixteen branches in the town; and there are several 
private bankers.’ ‘ Since then the progress of this city 
in the United Kingdom has been very great. Mr. Elijah 
Helm, secretary of the Manchester Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, in answer to inquiries I made of him, courteously 
writes to me thus :— 

* The estimates of the total value of the trading operations of this 
city, to which you refer, must have been conjootural, I think. I kjjow 
of no method of arriving at anything like precise figures. Perhaps 
the most reliable way of forming an opinion as to the rate of progress 
is to take the yearly returns of the Manchester Bankers' Clearing-house. 
In 1891 the total amount of the clearings was J8131,163,961, and. in 
1900, JE248,750,600. These sums represent the value of the cheques 
exchang&d between the various banks in Manchester, and do not of 
course include the cheques paid, or credited to the amounts of their 
customers, by the banks themselves. The increase between these two 
years may no doubt be, to some extent, the result of an extension of 
the practice of paying debts by cheque, but any allowance on this 
score must, I fancy, be comparatively small, and in the main the 
increase of clearings must be taken as indicative of increase of business. 

‘ There can be no doubt that for many years both the industries and 
the commerce of Manchester have been growing—not always steadily 
perhaps—but still growing, both in variety and in magnitude. But 
I should not like to have to put the rate of progress into figures 
pretending to be at all authentic. 

‘ Nor do I think one could give an entirely satisfactory account of 
the number and capital of the joint stock enterprises here. Some of 


‘ Eneyc. Brit., vol. xiv., p. 464. 
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them aro merely oonversions of private concerns into limited com¬ 
panies, and some of these arc placed under the Companies Acts for 
family reasons, their shares being privately held. 

‘ I may add that the amomit of the Manchester Bankers’ clearings 
far exceeds that of any other city in the country except London, and 
theso are swollen, as you know, by international and national settle¬ 
ments in London as well as by the payments of the Government.’ 

8. Railways. 

Over 22,000 miles in length, and have cost, with land 
acquired, loss on interest, and other expenses, considerably 
more than X*300,000,000. Practically, the whole of the 
sum invested in railways is held by Europeans, barring 
that which certain Feudatory States benevolently ‘ loaned ’; 
in regard only to a portion of it has amortisation been 
provided, and that—as in the cases of the East India and 
Great Indian Peninsular Railways—on most costly terms 
to the Indian taxpayer; amortisation from the start 
would have made a difference of many millions of pounds 
sterling to the advantage of the Indian taxpayer, and, 
with wise provision, the earlier railways might have been 
largely redeemed before the great fall in the value of silver 
occurred. India has been very hard hit in all these 
transactions. The accounts show that 1540,000,000 have 
been taken from the general nwenue to make up the 
guaranteed interest to shareholders. That sum will 
never be repaid. * 

How the guarantee system has worked in practice 
may be judged from the facts narrated by Miss Ethel 
Faraday, M.A., in a paper on ‘ Indian Guaranteed 
Railways: An Illustration of Laisser Faire Theory and 
Practice,’ read before the Economic Science and Statistics 
Section of the British Association in 1900. Miss Faraday 
says: ‘ The result, that laisser faire, like other religions, 
proves somewhat less beneficent in practice than in 
theory, might be illustrated by the later history of the 
Indian guaranteed railways. The guaranteed system, 
in origin a purely practical expedient, had outlived its 
utility before it was revived by the English Government 
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of 1868-74, apparently as being preferable, from the 
laisser faire point of view, to the direct State owner¬ 
ship which was considered by Lord Lawrence, as by 
Roscber, advisable in India. In the contracts renewed 
with three railways- -the Great Indian Peninsular, Bom- 
bay, Baroda, and Central India, and Madras lines—it 
was agreed that the companies should receive interest 
at the guaranteed rate of five per cent, and half the 
surj)his profits, no account being taken of deficits; that 
remittances to England should be converted at the rate 
of Is. lOd. the rupee; and that calculations should be 
made on a half-yearly basis. The result was that the 
Indian Government bore all the loss of thes unprofitable 
half-years, and, after 1875, never received its full share 
of gain in the profitable ones, since, as the exchange 
value of the rupee fell below Is. lOd., the shareholders 
received a gradually increasing proportion of the surplus 
profits, while the contract obligation to pay interest 
at five per cent, deprived the State of advantage from 
cheaper money and improved credit, which would lately 
have enabled it to raise money at two and a half or 
three per cent, to pay off loans advanced at a higfier 
rate of interest. On the three lines in question, taken 
together, the average proportion of earnings yearly 
remitted to England, L892-7, was 99'70 per cent., and 
the -nei; annual loss to Government amounted to 
Rs.13,000,000, a tax imposed on the Indian public for 
the benefit of the British shareholder.’ 

On this same subject some other comments may 
be added. The late Mr. Robert Brown, of Glasgow, 
an earnest student of Indian conditions, in one of his 
pamphlets (1892) wrote : * Government occasionally buys 
up a railway originally constructed by a nominally 
independent company, the most recent cases being the 
Oudh and Rohilcund in 1888, and the Southern Indian 
in 1890. They are fine illustrations of the way in 
w'hich the guaranteed company system has “ developed 
the resources" of India. The former line from the 
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date of its opening had involved the Government in 
a total loss of Tls.2,323,‘287 for deficiency of guaranteed 
interest, and yet they bought up its share capital of 
£4,000,000 at a premium of £25 18s. 0:J^d. per cent., 
being the average price at which the stock had stood 
in the market for the previous three years! That 
price, however, had no connection with the railway’s 
trafi&c earnings, but depended entirely upon the Govern¬ 
ment’s own guarantee. The market price would have 
been the same, although the traffic receipts had been 
nil. Similarly the Southern Indian ordinary stock, 
£3,208,508, was bought up at a premium of £989,048 
11s. 2d., although till 30th June, 1888, Government 
had sustained a loss of £1,948,599 from deficiency of 
receipts to meet guaranteed interest. Some years earlier 
the East Indian, one of the few profitable lines, was 
bought up at a premium of £6,550,000.’ 

Finally, the Director-General of Railways, in his Report 
for 1900, published while these pages are in the printers’ 
liands, remarks: ‘ The expenditure side of the account is 
further heavily weighted by the terms of the contracts of 
the guaranteed railways. Under these contracts payment 
of interest has to be made at a higher rate than is now 
necessary, and the calculation of the surplus profits has 
to be made at 22 pence to the rupee, while the current 
rate of exchange is nearer 16 pence. Until these con¬ 
tracts terminate, the State is unable to obtain any 
advantage from cheaper money, or from the improved 
credit of the country, or from a favourable exchange.’ 

9. Irrigation Works. 

£35,000,000 capital expenditure, probably the whole of 
which is held in Engl and. ^ 


* Mach boasting is indulged in concerning this expenditure by .some 
official apologists, e.g.. Mr. J. D. Rees, C.I.E., paper on ‘ Famine Facts and 
Fallacies,' East India Association, p. 23. Mr. John Bright ridiculed all 
such pretensions effectually when, in 1878, he said:— 

We hear that there has been £9,000,000 or £16,000,000 spent on such 

9 
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10. Shipping. 

All, except an infinitesimal portion, is of foreign con¬ 
struction out of foreign capital, and, save as ordinary 
seamen, in certain ‘ Lines,’ such as the Lascars in the 
Peninsular and Oriental and British India services, no 
occupation in connection with shipping is found for 
Indians, save, of course, as clerks and coolies at the 
wharves and docks, and as seamen in the few craft still 
denominated in the returns as ‘ Native.’ 

Shipping employed in 1898-9: 9,115,646 tons, of which 
133,033 tons were Indian. Forty years ago one-third of 
the tonnage employed in Indian waters was Indian. 


11. Civil Service. 

The ‘ salaries and expenses of Civil Departments,* 
which in 1886-87 amounted to Rx.11,720,148 (.17,817,432), 
had grown two years later to Rx. 13,013,544 (£8,675,976), 
and in 1898-99 is returned at Rx. 15,732,303 (£10,488,147). 
Out of this enormous sum 8,000 Europeans received 
Rx.8,000,000 (£5,333,334), while nearly 130,000 Indians 
received Rx.7,000,000 (£4,666,667), the remaining 
Rx.731,000 (.1487,667) going to less than 6,000 Eurasians. 

These figures showed average annual salaries in these 
proportions- 


works. What is that in India ? The town of Manchester alone, with a 
population of 500,000 has spent £2,000,000 already, and is coming to Parlia¬ 
ment now to nsk to be allowed to spend £3,500,000 more: that will be 
£5,500,000 to supply the population of that town and its immediate 
surroundings with pure water, and a suilicient quantity of it. But in India 
wo have 200,000,000 of population subject to the English Government, and 
with a vast supply of rainfall and great rivers running through it with tlte 
means—as I believe there nre the means—of abundant irrigation, and 3tiU 
the whole expended has been only £16,000,000. We have heard some 
authorities say it is £20,000,000 ; but be it £16,000,000 or £20,000,000, what 
is it when we consider the vast extent of the country, and the greatness of 
the need?’ 

It is not aa unfair criticism of Mr. Rees’s paper to say that it is marked 
by an unacquaintance with the real position of non-official critics which 
vitiates its whole argument. 
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EUROPEAN, £607 : INDIAN, £36 

Each European received .£607 

„ Eurasian „ 81 

„ Indian 86 


12. Military. 

All the superior officers, in European and Indian forces 
alike, are Europeans. Lord Curzon has propounded a 
scheme, the announcement of which has moved the 
whole Empire of Britain to its depths, whereby oppor¬ 
tunities are to be given to a score or two of Indian youths, 
after passing through an Indian Sandhurst, to obtain 
commissions in the Indian Army. 

13. The Learned Professions. 

Here, again, though many most capable Indian gentle¬ 
men, at great cost, and often at much sacrifice in many 
ways, have qualified themselves for professional positions 
in the law, in the educational service, and in other 
directions, they have done this only to discover that 
nearly all the best positions everywhere are occupied 
by Europeans. 


Such, in general outline, but tolerably exact, so far as 
Indian official figures may be relied upon, is my ans^^er to 
the question I quoted at the beginning of this chapter. I 
say, ‘Sofar as the Indian figures may be relied upon,’for, 
when a painful proof of their own statements being hope¬ 
lessly contradictory is held before their eyes, leading 
officials (in England) have been heard to say, ‘ Oh! 
those are only estimates ! They are guesses at the facts [ 
"We don’t know for certain what is the real state of 
things! ’ This is an actual confession made by a 
Secretary of State. But, as to the statistics given 
above, they may be accepted as fairly accurate on the 
whole. 

‘ What then ? ’ 
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That is viy (question. And I put it respectfully, but 
strenuously, to Lord George Hamilton, Secretary of 
State for India, to his Under-Secretaries, to the Members 
of his Council, to the Heads of Departments in the India 
Office, and to Lord Curzon, Viceroy and Governor-General, 
and each and all of His Excellency’s subordinates in 
India. Until it be answered, I shall go on asking it: 

‘ Although 1 be the feeblest of mankind, 

T will not cease to grasp the hope 1 hold,' 

that some day, somewhere, somehow, the question may 
be answered in such a way that India shall once more 
become a prosperous land for its own people as it now is 
for the stranger encamped within its gates. I, again, 
ask the question of the Viceroy and of every Member of 
his Council, and outside the Council, especially of Mr. 
H. J. S. Cotton, C.S.I., Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
whose praise as a humane administrator is in all men’s 
mouths, and who, in 1887, discerned so wisely and so 
well what the deplorable effects of the Economic 
Revolution, which British rule has brought aboht in 
India, has had upon the prosperity of the country.* 

I put another question. It is this : Who will arouse 
^England to a sense of the wrong she is doing to India in, 
yeaif^by year, draining large sums of money from that 
country without giving a direct equivalent in return ? 
A rich nation, and that nation amongst the wealthiest in 
the world, is taking from the arteries and the veins of the 
very poor of another nation, and that nation the poorest 
in the whole world, their very life-blood. By the term 
• rich ’ as applied to England I do not mean wealthy 
people only. Look at this fact: 

The lower middle and artisan population of England— 
say, 6,000,000 families at the outside—have the very large 
sum of j£322,146,422 invested as savings in Building 
Societies, Co-operative Societies, Friendly Societies, 

' ‘New India,’ by H. J. S. Cotton. C.S.I., Chief Commissioner of AsBam, 
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Trades Unions, Labour Loan Societies, Bailway Savings 
Banks, Trustee Banks, and Post Office Savings Banks. 
How many people realise what these savings mean ? 
They are savings —let me emphasise the fact!—and there¬ 
fore PROPERTY, in addition to all that the homes of these 
investors contain of valuables of every kind, and after all 
indebtedness has been met. 

Ill a prosperous year in India, when the rains have 
come in due season, when the land has been sufficiently 
ploughed, when the sun has been all-beneficial, when 
insect pests have been at a minimum, when cattle have 
been in plenty, and when a bountiful harvest has been 
gathered in, which happens hardly once in ten years, not 
even when the land has lain fallow in a ‘ jubilee ’ year of 
famine; conceive, I say, what all this would mean from 
Himalayan snows to Equatorial heat over so vast an area 
as the India of the Emperor Edward VII. covers; then 
bear in mind 

the full value of all the produce is i;150,000,000 less than 
the savings—the well and safelif-invested savings—of 
•the labourer, the artisan, and the lower middle-class 
person, in England. 

This may be stated in another way :— 

British lower middle class and Total value of all the croi^ raised 
artisan invested savings : in India in a good year : 21)8 

J0322,146,422. crores of rupees, £172,000,000 

Number affected: say, 25,000,000. Number affected : 230,000,000. 

I ask the reader lo turn to the first page of this chapter, 
to once more go through the various matters discussed, to 
remember all the figures employed are Indian official 
figures, and then to put to himself the question, ‘ How 
can such a condition of things denote the prosperity of 
the native Indian people?’ And, that they arc pros¬ 
perous is stoutly proclaimed by the Secretary of State of 
India by voice and pen on every conceivable opportunity. 
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Governmental Neglect to follow Recommendations of 
Famine Commission of 1880. 

The ‘First Place’ for Irrigation, but Railways favoured 
seven times more than Irrigation. 

Indian People now so Poor they Cannot Stand Any Strain. 
What Other Nations are Saying concerning our Indian Policy 
and Its Fruits. 

Lord Curzon and his Begging Bowl. 

Is it Too Late to Bring India Back to Prosperity ? 

Vox Indite Clamantis {Punch). 


To the Honoured Memory of the Famine-Slain, 
1891-1901. 


Appendices: 

I. Letter extracted Crom the Author’s Correspondence with Sir 
llfitiry Fowler. 

II. ‘The Extreme, the Abject, the Awful, Poverty of the Indian 

People .’—New England Magazine. 

III. What the Famine of 1877-78 coat—.Madras chiefly. 


‘ A red-haired child 

Rick in a fever, if yoii touch liitn once 
Though blit tis little as a finger-tip, 

Will set yon weeping: but a million sick— 

You would as soon weep for the rule of three • 

Or compound fraction.’ Beowning. 

rpHE time has passed when, in beginning a chapter 
on Famines in India, argument was essential to 
indicate the present exceptional position of India in 
respect to the most dire scourge known to humanity. 
On all hands, and by every one who has made any study 
of the question, it is accepted that famine is now chronic 
in certain parts of India, including even some irrigated 
regions. 8o much has the fact of famine having come 
to stay grown into the warp and woof of our ordinary 
life in Britain, that we hear of tens of millions of our 
fellow-subjects actually perishing, and, literally, of nine- 
tenths of us, it is true that we pass by on the other side 
of the way as if the fact concerned us not at all. Or, we 
say, ‘ A good thing, surely. There are too many people in 
India.’ This—will it be believed?—is said to me by two 
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out of every four Englishmen to whom I mention the 
fact of India’s gruesome state. Even more significant 
is the circumstance that, as with hospitals and other 
necessary alleviations of suffering, an Indian Famine 
Relief Fund is now looked upon as always in existence" 
or needing to be in existence, and rich, philanthropically- 
minded, maiden ladies are beginning to leave legacies to 
such a Fund.* Therefore, it is not with famine as with 
some strange portent from the Unseen with which we 
have to deal, but something abiding with us;—slightl)' 
varying familiar words, famine has become 

‘ No more a stranger or a guest, 

But like a child at home.* 

‘ A child at home ’—part of the imagery is exact; to bo 
quite exact, in the portion of the home it occupies, the 
child has become Master. 

My observations on Indian famines must be. general in 
their character rather than exhaustive. There is no need 
for an exhaustive treatment in these pages. A small 
library of books has already been published on the sub- 
jecl. I shall simply show that India, under British rule, 
has hecovie (the reader will, please, in his reading, care¬ 
fully note and emphasise this word) chronically famine- 
stricken, and shall furnish some particulars, from official 
sources, which indicate that the famines of tlfe past 
twenty years might have been prevented if the course 
which was strongly recommended to the Indian autho¬ 
rities by the Famine Commission in 1880, had been 
adopted. Following from these statements is the deduc¬ 
tion—of the truth and accuracy of which, sorrowfully, I 
am fully convinced—that famines in India, under our 

‘ On August 6, 1001, the provisions of the will of Miss Bliza Warrington, 
of the Belvidere, Malvern Wells, were published. The first provision in it 
read as follows: * £1,000 to the Lord Mayor of London as trustee to pay the 
same into the Indian Famine Fund; if there be no such Fund in existence 
at her decease, then on trust to be held and invested by the Lord Mayor 
and his successors until another Indian Famine Fund shall be opened, and 
thereupon such grant and its accumulations shall be paid to such Fund.’ 
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enlightened and all-embracing rule, are the direct result 
of our neglect as rulers to do the right thing, at the right 
time, in the right way; and that, even now, their 
recurrence may be stopped if we will but do that which 
the commonest feelings of humanity, to say nothing of 
our plain and imperative duty, call upon us to attempt. 

To what are famines in India duer* That question 
may wait a moment or two for reply, until another 
question has been asked and answered: Are famines 
more frequent and more destructive now than in past 
times? Upon the answer to this inquiry depends the 
urgency of the task which the English people are, by 
every conceivable sense of duty, summoned immediately 
to undertake. 

When the part played by the British Empire in the 
nineteenth century is regarded by the historian fifty years 
hence, by which time the true perspective of events will 
have been attained, the most striking and most saddening 
of all incidents for comment will be the steady sinking 
of India and its population into a state of chronic famine- 
strickenness. It was not until 1879, when the Famine 
Commission of that year reported that, in some part* or 
other of India, famine might be expected once in four 
years, that famine relief and famine administration 
became a part of the current work of the Indian autho- 
riti6s. • Since that time one of the most admirable of all 
administrative machines has evolved the Famine Code. 
This Code is evidence that the Government fully realised 
famine had come to stay. In regard to palliatives much 
has been done; in respect to prevention the hand has 
been slack, for reasons which will be obvious to the least 
observant reader of these chronicles. 

The history of famines prior to, and during, early British 
rule is not exact or abundant. One thing, however, 
stands out most clearly. All the famines were local; not 
one approached in extent or intensity the three great 
distresses of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
The list which follows may not be exhaustive. It is put 
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forward on investigations made independently and at 
different times by one English student of history and 
two Indians, one of the latter being an ex-Prime Minister 
of an important Feudatory State. 

Befobb British Rule. 

In the Eleventh Century 2 Famines, both local. 

,, Thirteenth ,, 1 ,, around Delhi. 

,, Fourteenth ,, 3 ,, all local. 

„ Fifteenth ,, 2 ,, both local. 

,, Sixteenth ,, 3 ,, all local. 

,, Seventeenth ,, 3 ,, ‘ General ’: area 

not defined. 

,, Eighteenth ,, 4 ,, North-Western 

(to 17-15) Provinces; Delhi; 

Sind (twice); all 
local. 

Under British Rule. 

As to frequency. The late Sir George Campbell, 
K.C.S.I., M.P., who passed through the gamut of otficial 
exp'ericncc, from a writership in Calcutta in the old 
days of The Company, to the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Bengal, under the Grown, when, in 1860, he was 
deputed to inquire into previous famines in India, con¬ 
fined himself to the period ‘since the establishnfent of 
British rule.’ The Famine Commissions follow the same 
plan. As the Reports of those Commissions are, largely, 
my authorities, I must follow the example they furnish. 
Sir George records, for Eastern India, drought in 1769 
and famine in 1770, accompanied with much suffering 
and great loss of life. But the harm then done could not 
have been of a very intense character, judging from the 
collections of the land revenue in 1771, which were 
Rs.530,000 (the rupee, then, was over 2s.—say 2s. = 
^653,000) higher than in 1768, before any failure of rain 
was recorded. ‘ The British authorities were early alive 
to the evil,’ says Sir George Campbell, * and rmich 
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sympathised with it, but always with an overruling 
consideration for the revenue' A reporter of the last 
famine—(that of 1900—in spite of the elaborate Famine 
Code—that Code being, in far-reaching detail and com¬ 
pleteness one of the most creditable as it is one of the 
most remarkable achievements of British administration 
in India)—might have used precisely these same words of 
events one hundred and thirty years later. The reporter 
would find the British authorities in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, in their ‘ overruling consideration for the revenue,’ 
acting in a manner hardly to be reconciled with common 
(to say nothing of Christian) humanity. As a fact both 
non-ofiicial critic and official historian, dealing with 
far-apart periods, must say the same thing—cannot, 
honestly, say any other. In essentials, in some parts of 
India, there seems little advance on 1770. Whatever the 
condition of the country the revenue is squeezed from the 
people. 

In 1784 the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and the 
Panjab were in distressful condition, owing to ‘extra¬ 
ordinary drought ’ during two previous years. The worst 
recorded price of the grain most generally consumed by 
the people was about thirty-two pounds for a rupee. 
Compared with the present depleted condition of the 
pepple that does not seem very terrible, though, con¬ 
trasted* with the one hundred and thirty-six pounds, 
which was what the people then were accustomed to, 
it may have seemed terrible. In 1897, when the same 
region was but secondarily, i.e., through the railways, 
affected by the famine of that year, only twenty-six 
pounds and a quarter of the same kind of grain could be 
bought for a rupee. While the course of events in the 
United Kingdom during the last half of the nineteenth 
century has vastly cheapened food for the poor, and the 
means of purchasing have increased, a consideration of 
these figures will show that in India the exactly opposite 
state of things has been brought about—‘ been brought 
about': the words accurately describe the situation. 
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In 1787 there was again distress in various parts of 
Bengal, owing to a cyclone and floods. Though recorded 
as a famine the resulting distress ought not to bo so 
regarded, seeing that it does not even begin to compai’c 
with scarcities, such as that in the district of (Tanjam, 
Northern Madras, in 1889, when twenty thousand people 
died of starvation before the Governor of Madras awoke 
to his duty (on pressure exerted through the House of 
Commons by the late Charles Bradlaugh, M.P.) and visited 
the district. Of such minor calamities wo hardly deign 
to take any notice nowadays; .so full have wo supped of 
famine horrors they no longer cause repulsion. 

‘ The dcwfall of compassion now is o’er 
So soon. So soon is dead indifference come.’ 


The Presidencies of Madras and Bombay suffered from 
drought in 1782, but the distress did not reach famine as 
famine is now understood ; still it may be included in the 
count. In 1792 Hyderabad, Southern Bombay, the Deccan, 
Gujarat, and Madras, suffered from ‘ severe famine.’ No 
particulars are given as to the extent of the distress, 
which, probably, was only locally ‘ severe ’—the severity, 
in many parts, arising from defective communications, 
which we have removed by our roads, railways, and (a 
few) navigable canals. 

There were thus four (or, if the cyclone damage be 
counted, five) famines in the last third of the eighteenth 
century. What is the record for the similar period in 
the nineteenth century? For answer I abstract, from 
official records, the following most significant (and most 
fearful) comparison of famines and scarcities during the 
respective periods :— 


1769—1800. 


1868-69—1900.' 


Year. Region. 

1769-70 Bengal. 

1783 ... Madras and Bombay. 

1784 ... Upper India. 


Year. Region. 

186S-69 llajputana. 

North - Western Pro¬ 
vinces. 


* Details concerning these famines and scarcities will be found in the 
Reports of the Famine Commissions of 1878-60 and of 1898. 
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1769—1800. 


1868-69-1900.' 


Year. Eeg^iou. 

t792 ... MiuJras, Hyderabad, 
Southern Bombay,Dec- 
can, Gujarat, Marwav. 




Year, Begion. 

1868-69 Panjab. 

Central Provinces. 
Bombay. 

1873- 74 Bengal and Behar. 

North - Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh. 

1874- 77 Bombay. 

Hyderabad. 

1876- 78 Madras. 

Mysore. 

1877- 78 North - Western Pro¬ 

vinces and Oudh. 
1884 ... Pan jab. 

1884-85 Lower Bengal. 

Madras. 

1886-87 Central Provinces. 
1888-89 Behar. 

1889 ... Orissa (Tributary 

Slates). 

1888-89 Madras (Ganjnm). 

1890 ... Kumaun and Garwhal. 
1890-92 Ajiucre Merwara. 

1892 ... Madras. 

Bombay (Deccan). . 
Bengal and Behar. 
Upper Burma. 

1897-98 Madras and Bombay. 
Central Provinces. 
North - Western Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Central India. 
1899-1900 Bombay. 

Punjab. 

Central Provinces. 
Bajputana. 

Central India. 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 
Berar. 


Stated roughly, famines and scarcities have been four 
times as numerous during the last thirty years of the 


Details concerning these famines and scarcities will be found in the 
Reports of the Famine Commissions of 1878-80 and of 1898, 
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nineteenth century as they were one hundred years 
earlier and four times more widespread. 

To make the record complete the whole series of 
famines since a British Governor-General began rule 
as such in Bengal, may be appended. The arrangement 
and enumerations are those of the various Famine Com¬ 
missions in their respective Eeports:— 

(1) The Last Thirty Hears of the Eighteenth Century. 

Year. Hemarks. 

1769-70... Bengal. Drought followed by floods. Tii certain districts 
mortality very great. 

1783 ... Madras and Bombay. No mortality record. 

1784 ... Upper India. Ditto. 

1792 ... Bombay and Madras Deccan, and Southern India gene¬ 

rally. 

(2) The First Half of the Nineteenth Century. 

1802- 3 ... Bombay. Deaths exceedingly many. Famine due to war. 

Plentiful supply of vrater and grazing for cattle. 

1803- 4 ... North-Western Provinces and Bajputana. Life loss not 

severe. 

1805-7 ... Madras. Estimate of deaths ‘ very large.’ 

1811- 14... Madras. No serious distress. 

„ ...Bombay. Severe, but ‘ not much mention of mortality.’ 

1812- 13... Bajputana. Exceedingly bad; mortality, probably one 

and a half to two millions. 

1823 ... Madras. ‘ Deaths of frequent occurrence.’ 

1824-2.')... Bombay. Scarcity ‘nowhere amounting to famifle.’ 

„ ... North-Western Provinces. Ditto. 

1833-34... Northern Madras. Mortality very great. In some dis¬ 
tricts nearly 50 per cent, of the population perished. 

„ ... Bombay. Scarcity, but no famine. 

1837-38... Upper India. Mortality, probably one million. 

(3) The Second Half of the Nineteenth Century. 

1854 ... Madras. ‘Considerable check to growth of MonTAjarv 

population.’. — 

1860-61... North-Western Provinces and Panjab. Esti¬ 
mates vary; not less than. .500,000 

1865-66... Orissa. In six districts alone. 1,300,000 

„ ... Behar and Northern Bengal . 135,000 

„ ... Madras . 460,000 
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Yrak. Remabkh. Mobtality. 

1868-69... llajputnam.1,250,000 

„ ... North-Western Pi’ovinces . 600,000 

,, ... Vanjab . 600,000 

„ ... Central Provinces. 260,00 

„ ... liombay. Life-loss not stated; emigration very 

extensive . 

18711-74... Bengal and Bohar. None 

„ ... North-Western Provinces and Oudh . „ 

1876-77... Bombay. Estimates vary from 1,000,000 to 

800,000, .say. 900,000 

„ ... Hyderabad (Deccan) *•* . 70,000 

1876-78... Madras, North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

Noteworthy for the imposition of the ‘ 1 lb. 
ration ’ for famine-workers, subsequently 
withdrawn. The most terrible famine, to 
that date, known in India, The mortality 
was estimated by the Famine Commis¬ 
sioners in Southern India at 5,250,000; it 
was, probably, muoh more than that. ]'’lse- 
where it was at least three millions ... 8,250,000 
„ ... Mysore (tJion under British administration) ... 1,100,000 

1880 ... Deccan, Southern Bombay, Central Provinces, 

and Nizam’s Dominion.s. High prices, but 
relief measures not taken. Mortality not 
stated ... ... ... ... ... ... —* 

„ ... North-Western Provinces. Ditto. Ditto. ... — 

1884 ... Scarcity in the Southern and South-Eastern 

Panjab. Belief measures provided, and 
remissions of revenue granted. Mortality 
» not stated. Vital statistics show increased 

deaths over previous year of . 750,000 

1884-86... Bengal, Behar, and Chota Nagpore. Also Bellary 
and Anantapuv districts in Madras. Mor¬ 
tality included in foregoing. 

1886-87... Central Provinces. Earthworks prepared, but 
late autumn rains secured ripening of winter 
CY'Oj^S ••• ••• ••• 

1888-89... Behar. Works established and relief granted 

for several months. — 

1889 ... Tributary States of Orissa. Belief works, 

‘many of the people brought on relief 
were in bad condition, specially the chil¬ 
dren ... ... ... ... ... ... —— 

1888-89... Ganjam, Madras. South-west Monsoon late 
and scanty. Belief postponed until too late, 
and much suffering ensued. — 
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YkaB. Rbmabks. Mobtality. 

[The vital statistics show for the above 
year, and for 1890, an additional mor¬ 
tality of 1,500,000.] . 1,500,000 

1890 ... Rumaon and Garwhal. Comparatively small 

help snOlced ... ... ... ... ... ' 

1892 ... Garwhal and Almora. * 150,000 persons assisted 

by advances of grain by Government' ... — 

1891-92... Madras. Failure of North-east Monsoon. *A 
period of severe agricultural distress pre¬ 
vailed for over two years throughout the 
Madras Presidency.’ Belief works opened, 
and nearly dSl,000,000 spent in relief ... — 

„ ... Bombay Deccan. Only slight relief granted ... — 

„ ... Bengal. Belief of all kinds provided. * Mor¬ 

tality in all the affected districts above the 
normal ... ... ... ... ... — 

„ ... Upper Burma. Belief works, gratuitous relief, 

and agricultural loans, amounted to 

Bs.20,50,000 . — 

„ ... Ajmere-Morwara. Relief works of various 

kinds, and help to weavers provided ... — 

[The mortality, all India, for 1891 and 
1892, above the normal, was:— 

1891 420,000 

1892 1,200,000 

• - 1,620,000 

1896-97... An exceeding great famine. Bundclkbund, 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Ben¬ 
gal, Central Provinces, Madras, Bombay, 

Panjab, Berar, and Burma. Widely ex¬ 
tended relief of all kinds provided. The ^ 
Commissioners profess to be unable to 
make an estimate of mortality. The vital 
statistics show increase above the normal, 
of:— 

1896 1,200,000 

1896 1,800,000 

1897 2,660,000 

- 6,660,000 

1898, a so-called non-famine year, shows 
excess of ... ... ... ... ••• 660,000 

1899-1900 The most widely-extended and most ‘ terrible ’ 

(Lord Curzon’s word) famine known in 
Indian history. Its area covered most of 
the country west of the Ganges, from the 
borders of Kashmir to Mysore, with * spots ’ 

10 
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TkaB. EESIABKB. MOBTAl^m, 

in Madras, and from Sind to the Orissa 
boundary. Crop and incidental losses, not 
less than J6160,000,000. Mortality stated 
by Famine Commissioners at 1,250,000, 
but, judging from analogy, it is three or 
four times that figure. I carry forward 

only double the official estimate. 2,500,000 

1901 ... Gujarat, Deccan, Bombay, Kamatak, Madras 

(part of), Southern Panjab (probably will 
be at least) . 750,000 

Total (admitted) mortality in forty- 

seven years—1854 to 1901 ... 28,825,000 


The foregoing official figures (official, with exceptions 
stated) show over one million deaths on the average per 
annum during the past ten years, or, hoo British subjects 
passed away from starvation or starvation-induced diseases 
every minute of every day and every night from January 
1,1889, to September 30,1901! Nevertheless, only a few 
persons in the United Kingdom are doing aught to prevent 
a continuance of such an awful condition of things, and 
the Secretary of State for India stands amazed at .the 
‘ prosperity ’ of the regions he is governing! 

A little more detail will make the growing impoverish¬ 
ment of India, as writ in famine deaths, more clear. 

The nineteenth century, for comparison purposes, 
may be taken in four equal periods, and the immense 
increase in the last quarter as compared with the years, 
1800 to 1825, be noted. 

1800 to 1825.—FIVE famines, with SLIGHT loss 
of life (1802-3, 1804, 1807, 1812-13, 
1823-25). Some of these ‘ famines ' 
arose from wars, and none extended 
over a large area. 

1826 to 1850.—TWO famines: 1833,1837. 

These were mainly local, and great 
suffering was caused in particular 
districts, notably in Northern Madras. 
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The ’33 famine led to the Great 
Godavari Irrigation works being 
begun. 

By this time, practically all India, 
as we know it, had come under our 
sway. 

1851 to 1875.—SIX famines, with the loss of five 
millions of lives, spread over the 
whole series of calamities. The 
worst famine was in Orissa. 

1876 to 1900.—EIGHTEEN famines, including 

the FOUR most terrible famines 
ever known in India; in the first of 
these four, six and a quarter mil¬ 
lions OF LIVES WERE LOST ; in the 
last two, during the ten years in 
which they occurred, according to 
the correspondent in India of the 
Lancet, and the estimate of the States¬ 
man and Friend of India, Calcutta, 
NINETEEN MILLIONS OF LIVES Were 
lost from famine and famine diseases. 

During this quarter of a century, 
eighfcoi parts of the Empire suffered 
from famines of varying degives of 
poignancy. There were thus, in the 
official reckoning, eighteen famines 
in the last twenty-five years of the 
nineteenth century. 

How completely famine has gained a hold on the 
Empire may be judged from this summary:— 


Ist period, 25 years Five Famines. 
2nd „ „ Two 

3rd „ „ Six „ 

4th „ „ Eighteen „ 


Deaths. 

Perhaps 1,000,000 

„ 500,000 

Recorded 5,000,000 
Estimated 26,000,000 
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* ' 

In the last twenty-five years of the past century more 

than one million of people died from famine and its effects 
on an average every year in a British-ruled country— 
that is two each minute, 120 each hour, 2,880 each day; 
and, during the past ten years, the average has been 
nearly four each minute, 240 each hour, 5,760 each day. 

The whole series of famines since 1729 are most 
interestingly shown in a table prepared by Mr. William 
L. Hare, of Derby. I quote it on the following page. 

Why is this ? Is it a necessity of our (foreign) rule 
that the Indian people, the longer our rule continues, 
should become more and more famine-stricken? Or, is 
this most alarming state of things, the existence of which 
is beyond denial, due to causes entirely beyond our 
control ? That matters get worse and worse with each 
twenty years that passes is a fact the alarming significance 
of which cannot be overrated. I ask every man and 
every woman, before whose eyes this comparison comes, 
to ponder its significance, to ascertain for himself and for 
herself how terrible a sum of human misery is involved. 
Let each make a further comparison—say, between our 
own country in 1709-1800 and in 1869-1900, and nbtc 
that, during these periods, we have prospered even more 
than the Indian people have become increasingly poverty- 
stricken. ‘Poverty-stricken?’ No, worse than that, 
PAMfNK-stricken. This comparison made, let it be carried 
a little farther and heed be paid to this circumstance; 
the wealth drained from India without a direct equivalent, 
and brought to England, has had not a little to do with 
the famine conditions on the one hand and with the 
marvellous prosperity on the other. Indeed, here is to be 
found the primary cause of India’s deplorable condition— 
the Economic Drain. One step farther to be taken by 
my imagined sympathising readers of both sexes: it is 
that they should ask themselves the question, ‘Is it 
possible that, recognising these facts, remembering that 
all the famines have passed into history without effectual 
measures having been taken to prevent a recurrence, is it 
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possible, I ask, for any dweller in these home realms 
in whom is any bowels of compassion, to sit with 
folded hands and do nothing ? Rather, will not all, 
with a modern patriot poet, cry to their rulers, cry 
without ceasing, and follow their cries with untiring 
action:— 


‘ O England ! 0 Beloved 1 0 Re-born 1 
Look that thou fall not on sleep again! 

Thou art a star among the nations yet: 

Be thou a light of succour unto them 

That else are lost in blind and 'whelming seas. 

Around them is the tempest; over them 
Cold splendours of the inhospitable night, 

Augustly unregardful: thou alone 

Art still the North Star to the labouring ship, 

In friendless ocean the befriending orb, 

And, if thou shine not, whither is she steered? 

Sliine in thy glory, shine on her despair, 

Shine lest she perish—lest of her no more 
Than some lone Hotsain of mortality 
Remain to catch the first auroral gleam 
When, in tlie East, flames the reluctant dawn.’ 

After the word, the Deed. Who can refrain from an 
effort, however slight, to remove the awful doom which now 
continually impends over many millions of our fellow- 
subjecis—not strangers, bntthe King’s lieges—^in India? 
Only through the enlightenment of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, and through pre.ssure exerted from 
England, can India be saved from even worse and worse 
famine conditions than those which have been already 
described almost times without number. Redemption 
will not be found in India. The Viceroy is too much 
occupied with the daily work of an Empire too vast for 
any man, whatever his self-confidence, to imagine he can 
properly rule, while every civilian is so much concerned 
with his section of the machinery of State as to be 
unable to judge of the working of the machine as a whole, 
or to do anything affecting the whole. If India can be 
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redeemed—which is not at all certain—^her redemption 
will come from the enlightened, and therefore quickened, 
consciences of British people. 

Are Indian famines more destructive to human life now 
than in ancient days ? Yes, and (until the 1901 Census 
statistics appeared I used to say) No. Yes—they were 
more destructive within the famine areas until 76-78: 
since then, the Famine Code, when acted upon as it merci¬ 
fully was acted upon in the Central Provinces in 1900, 
checks mortality. The administration of relief, in that 
year, in that Province, was grappled with in a manner 
worthy of the best traditions of our nation. The extent 
may be judged when, in the district of Kaipur, forty 
inhabitants out of each one hundred were on relief. As 
much time and energy given to the devising of means of 
prevention as have been given by numberless officials 
to relief measures, would, ere this, have stopped famine. 

There were districts in Bombay in which, despite the 
Famine Code, the people ‘ died like flies.’ So remarked 
Sir Antony Macdonnell, President of the latest Famine 
Corgimission. Meanwhile the Census Keturns have been 
published:— 

Population in 1891, all India ... 287,2*23,431 

Population in 1900, as it should • 

have been with normal in¬ 
crease, put forward by the 
Government of India as 
‘ normal * 330,306,945 

Population in 1901, as it actually 

was . 294,000,000 

Minus . 36,306,945 

The Indian special correspondent of the Lancet news¬ 
paper, to whom I have already alluded, writing to that jour¬ 
nal on May 16,1901, allowing for a lower rate of increase 
than did the Indian authorities, put the life loss from famine 
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at nineteen millions of people, *. . . and if/ be remarks, 
‘ we put one million deaths down to plague there remain 
nineteen millions which can be attributed, with some 
reason, cither to actual starvation or to the diseases 
arising therefrom.’ * This statement by the correspondent 
of what is, probably, the foremost medical journal in the 
world, means that the loss of life thus recorded repre¬ 
sented the ‘ disappearance ’ of fully one-half of a popu- 

' The whole paragraph from which the reinavk is quoted is as follows : 

‘ During the past ten years it is estimated that the population of the whole of 
India has only increased by 2,800,000—a rate considerably less than that 
of the previous decade. There arc only two factors which can have an 
appreciable effect on the number of the people. A diminished birth-rate 
may have contributed to this lessened increase, but its inlluonce cannot 
have been very great. At the outside 20 per cent, may be put down to this 
cause. An enhanced mortality must be the chief factor. It is estimated 
that there were 20,000,000 more deaths than under ordinary circumstances 
there should have been, and if we put 1,000,000 deaths down to plague 
there remain 19,000,000 which can be attributed with some reason either 
to actual starvation or to the diseases arising therefrom. It is impossible 
to know how many people have suffered from the famines of Iho past few 
years. A further increase in the numbers under famine relief has recently 
occurred and the total now requiring help is 312,169. These facts speak 
for themselves.’ It would be a singular coincidence if the correspondent in 
India of the ritincet and the Editor of the Frietid of Iiulia should have 
come to identically the same conclusion on this subject. On May 16, 1901, 
the Friend, in a second article on the Famine Mortality, reviewing the 
Census results, remarked: ' Even on the violent supposition that, taking 
the counti'y all round, the reduction in the birth-rate was so great during 
tlifr tlyrec worst years that it no more than sufficed to counterbalance a 
normal death-rate, still it would account for less than onc-third of the defect 
in the'increase of population. We are driven, in short, to the conclusion 
that, in round numbers, 20,000,000 of the defect were due to enhanced 
mortality ; and, making the most liberal allowance for mortality from 
plague, we have a balance of at least 19,000,000 deaths which can reason¬ 
ably be attributed to no other cause than actual starvation, or disease 
arising indirectly from insufficiency of food. This is a terrible fact, bow- 
ever it may be regarded; and it points to one of two conclusions. Either 
the Government did not do enough—did not spend enough, labour enough— 
lor the saving of life, or its methods were seriously defective. . . , The 
inference is that, exert itself as it may on the present lines, and spend as 
much money as it may, the Government cannot hope to prevent extensive 
failure of the harvests, even for a single year, from being attended by a 
mortality so appalling that in any civilised country it would be regarded as 
conclusive proof of inefficient administration.’ Possibly, what has happened 
is this—the Lancet correspondent has borrowed the Friend's calonlations 
without acknowledgment of the source of the calculation. 
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lation as large as that of the United Kingdom ! Yet, 
as I have already remarked, and must again observe, 
it did not occur to the Editor of that journal, sitting at 
the very heart of the Empire in his office in the Strand, 
that he was called upon to make any comments on his 
correspondent's appalling statement, not even to suggest 
that the Government might take such steps as should pre¬ 
vent any similar suffering in the future. We have, all of 
us, grown callous to Indian hunger and starvation, and our 
medical men, whose sympathies should be the last to 
become atrophied, judged by this incident, are in the 
front rank of the heedless, and arc among the most 
unconcerned. 

Once more the question may be asked, Are Indian 
famines more destructive to human life than in ancient 
days ? Again the answer; Yes, and in a more deadly 
fashion. ’Tis suffering everywhere in India now. 

Aforetime, as a rule famine was experienced only after 
two years of drought or three years of deficient rainfall 
not amounting to drought; 

Now, one year’s failure of rain at the right time for 
agricfiiltural operations, even though plenty of rain fall 
during the year for one harvest, produces acute famine : 

Then, the grain stores which every village possessed 
greatly mitigated suffering. Further, as all India has 
never, during recorded history, suffered from drought at 
one and the same time, the pangs of hunger arising from 
this cause and not to be satisfied were felt only in 
particular regions—regions isolated, for want of com¬ 
munications, from other parts of India where there was 
plenty and where the people ate fully from their abun¬ 
dance ; 

Now, thanks (soiu* thanks!) to railways which have 
found their way into every part of the Empire, each 
year sees the surplus exported which, in other days, was 
stored; when the faulty rainfall gives them trouble the 
empty districts are supplied from whatever district has 
grown a decent crop, with the result that all over India 
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prices rise and rise and never again fall to the old level. 
Consequently everywhere food is dear, and two hundred 
millions feel the pinch where, even under the pre-British 
conditions, a few millions only would have suffered. It 
is true, as Mr. Vaughan Nash shows in an interesting and 
well-informed chapter in his book on ‘ The Great Famine,’ 
there is, even in famine years, food enough grown in 
India to meet the needs of each year—at a price. There 
would, however, be no surplus if all the people could, in 
any given year, eat what they need. The satisfaction of 
their hunger would empty every bunniah’s store as well 
as absorb every trader’s reserves. The railways, by the 
conveyance of grain to the affected districts, preserve the 
lives of millions, but they do this at the cost of making 
the people everywhere pay so high a price that a daily 
sufficiency of food becomes impossible to ever-increasing 
millions. The poorer classes who, at any time during 
the past half-century, seldom seem to have had enough 
to eat, as a consequence readily succumb to disease until 
now it is a normal condition of things in India for ‘ fever ’ 
to needlessly slay more Indian folk in three years than 
war all the world over destroys in thirty years. ‘ Fever,’ 
said an Anglo-Indian medical authority nearly twenty 
years ago, ‘ is a euphemism for insufficient food, scanty 
clothing, and unfit dwellings.’* 

Why is it that India is more liable to devastation by 
famine than are other countries ? 

In a phrase: Not because rains fail and moisture is 
denied; always, even in the worst of years, there is 
water enough poured from the skies on Indian soil to 
germinate and ripen the grain,® but because India is 
steadily and rapidly growing poorer. Time was when 

' Seo the Tever statistics of the last ten years in The Statktical Abitraet 
of JiritUth India. 

‘ For detailed information on this point and an analysis of rain registers 
for nearly ninety years the reader is referred to a chapter in the Life of Sir 
Arthur Cotton (Hodder and Stoughton) entitled *Is Famine in India due 
to an Insufficiency of Bain ? ’ 
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the Empire was wealthy and prosperous, when, as 
Milton says of the East, she showered 

' on her kinga barbario pearl and gold.' 

Time was, not more distant than a century and a half 
ago, when Bengal was much more wealthy than was 
Britain. How is it now ? Thus: there are many, many, 
more rich men in the little bit of England comprised 
between Liverpool and Barrow on the west coast and 
Hull and Newcastle-on-Tyne on the east coast than 
there are in the whole of the British Provinces of India. 
Why ? Because, with the best of intentions in the world, 
or at least what we have deluded ourselves into believing 
were the best of intentions, we have done that which we 
ought not to have done and have left undone that which 
we ought to have done; consequently there is little 
‘ health ’ in all that vast territory. In existing conditions 
there can be no improvement, but, contrariwise, further 
retrogression. 

We started our supremacy in India with the fixed idea 
thai^ dark skins must necessarily cover ignorant and 
inexperienced minds and wicked souls, especially the 
latter. The wickedness of an Indian was appalling to 
one who himself was probably a greater sinner than 
any Indian he had ever met. That the Found^er of 
Christianity was an Oriental with a brown skin, as 
brown as that of many Indian races, did not prevent 
our associating such a skin with more than original 
sin. We did not then consider the Indians to be physical 
cowards, for it was only by the undaunted courage of 
Madrassi and Bengali soldiers that we attained our 
supremacy on the Indian continent. Because of the 
views we entertained respecting the people, instead of 
undertaking our rule with the light of local experience, by 
the aid of men with local knowledge and ability, and, first 
of all, to the advantage of the people ruled, we assumed 
that what we did not know, even about the government 
of an Asiatic kingdom—its climate, its people, its customs. 
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its history, of all of which we were quite ignorant, was 
not worth knowing. There was, we reasoned, to be no 
gainsaying that the ideas and practices which had made 
certain islands in the Western Ultima Thule great and 
prosperous were good enough for any country anywhere: 
and, it went without saying, particularly for India. Our 
practice in this respect was always tempered with the 
notion that we had to get something handsome out of 
our connection with India. [‘ The labourer,’ we piously 
observed, ‘is worthy of his hire,’ and our hire we put 
at many millions of pounds sterling every year—^paid 
regularly on monthly or quarterly pay-days.] So we 
embarked on a course of government founded upon 
certain economic principles which, in the result, has 
drained India of nearly all its resources, deprived it of 
working capital, and in so doing have rendered it helpless 
to cope with the changing necessities of a scientific and 
mechanical age—an age in which above all the ages 
that have preceded it money is required to make money. 
Although the consequences of what we have done, of the 
almost insane conceit we had (and still have) that, we 
know everything and that India can teach us nothing, 
particularly in the art of ruling Oriental territories* 
‘—though the consequences are before our eyes, we will 
not see that (in some cases without meaning it) we 
have done ill to India and not good. 

A potent example of our recent mispolicy is at hand as 
I write. Railways proved to be essential to the success¬ 
ful development of the mechanical arts in the United 
Kingdom. Therefore India, almost entirely an agricul¬ 
tural country, must be gridironed with steel rails. The 
locomotive must be as omnipresent among the bare fields 
of India as it is among the tall chimneys of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire factories. The members of a Select Oom- 

* Even Sir Heniy Maine, philosopher and jurist, could find nothing 
valuable in the Indian life and thought of to-day, or even in the India of 
the past. And yet India tpoa great in both spiritual and material things; 
is great to-day—no country in the world so great in many respects. 
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mittee of the House of Commons which, in 1878, con¬ 
ducted an inquiry into Public Works (East India) are, 
primarily, the authors of the recent famines—that is to 
say, the Report which they agreed upon makes thoee 
Committeemen jointly responsible with the India Office 
and the Government of India, who accepted and carried 
out the recommendations, for much, if not for all, of 
the vast amount of human anguish and widespread loss 
recently experienced. My matured conviction, after an 
exhaustive study of the whole question, is that, had the 
views which the greatest of Indian irrigation engineers. 
Sir Arthur Cotton, put forward in 1878 been adopted, 
instead of having been contemned, the recent famines 
would not have occurred, or if there had been scarcities 
in Some parts of India they would have borne no relation 
to the ‘ terrible ’ famines which have wrought so much 
devastation. What makes our conduct as the nation 
responsible for the good government of India the more 
blamablo is that the greatest of all the Famine Com¬ 
missions—that which reported in 1880—gave the same 
advic^ to the authorities in India and in England two 
years after the Select Committee had reported, as did the 
veteran irrigation engineer. The Commissioners, in their 
Report, said:— 


‘Among the means that may be adopted for giving India direrA 
protection from famine arising from droughty the first place must 
imquestionahly he assigned to works of irrigation. It ha.s been too 
much the custom, in discussions as to the policy of constructing such 
works, to measure their value by their financial success, considered 
only with reference to the net return to Government on the capital 
invested in them. The true value of irrigation works is to be judged 
very differently. First must be reckoned the direct protection afforded 
by them in years of drought by the saving of human life, by the 
avoidance of loss of revenue remitted and of the outlay incurred in 
costly measures of relief. But it is not only in years of drought that 
they are of value. In seasons of average rainfall they are of great 
service and a great source of wealth, giving certainty to all agri¬ 
cultural operations, increasing the out-turn per acre of the crops, and 
enabling more valuable descriptions of crops to be grown. From the 
Fanjab in the north to Tinnevelly at ffie southern extremity of the 
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peningula, wherever irrigation is practised, such results are manifest; 
and we may see rice, sugar cane, or wheat talcing the place of millets 
or barley, and broad stretches of indigo growing at a season when 
unwatered lands must lie absolutely unproductive.’ 

The way in which the India Office and the Govern¬ 
ment of India acted upon the deliverance of the Com¬ 
mission of their own creation is this: From 1882-83 to 
1897-98 they expended— 

from REVENUE nearly seven times more on railways 
than on irrigation works, and 
from CAPITAL more than six times as much. 

Not only is irrigation in such a country as India quite 
needful if crops arc to be grown every year, not only 
does irrigation immensely increase the productive power 
of the soil—four times at least—but by the supply-canals 
being made navigable nearly all that India wants in the 
way of district development and of general communica¬ 
tion, with a few trunk lines of railway, could have been 
provided at a very moderate cost—a cost easily within a 
prosperous India’s own providing. Increased production, 
cheaper communication, from one and the same source. 
Unsuited and costly locomotion with no production was 
the other and favoured policy. Direct water communica¬ 
tion with every part of India could have been provided. 
The adoption, in 1878, of the policy which was rejected 
woutd have changed the whole face of India and have 
brought to England a ray of glory of a character which 
she may not now claim. Indeed, discredit has taken the 
place of what would have been a monument of unassail¬ 
able praise. 

In the mistaken Report of 1878, which was too readily 
acted upon, and in the neglect to follow the wise course 
recommended by the Commission of 1880, are, I repeat, to 
be found the chief reasons why there have been so many 
and such terrible famines in India during the past twenty 
years. 

Irrigation is a remedy for famine: there are no famines 
in any fully canal-irrigated districts in India, though 
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terrible disasters occurred in some of them in pre-irriga< 
tion days. Irrigation is more than a remedy; it is a 
great remedy. But if all that the venerable water 
prophet of Madras predicted and indicated in his plans 
for every part of India had been carried out, or were yet 
to be adopted, and a great accession came, as it would 
come, to the annual income of our Eastern Empire, all 
this would merely postpone for twenty, forty, years, 
maybe, that collapse which is inevitable unless the whole 
economic principles on which India is governed be 
radically amended. We are, literally, draining India 
dry—^bleeding, was Lord Salisbury’s term in 1875 ; it is 
more accurate than my own. One consequence is dis¬ 
cernible in the increased frequency of famines, to which 
attention has already been drawn. How, as in the days 
of old, neither more nor less, rain-failure, monsoon-dis¬ 
turbance, occur. Wherein the present differs from the 
past is in the lamentable fact that the people are now so 
poor that they cannot stand any strain, not even the 
slightest. 

There are no stores of grain in the villages ; 
the property represented by gold and silver (and 
pewter) ornaments is greatly depleted, has almost 
disappeared; 

the ancient occupations of the people on sea and land 
have been destroyed, and more and more o^ men 
and women are ^iven to the soil without capital 
wherewith to properly cultivate it; 
the ships which now carry its coastwise trade arc 
steamers built in Britain, the officers are Britons, 
the profits derivable from the trade go to Britain; 
the hillsides, joyous with the richly-blossomed tea and 
coffee bushes, the plains radiant at harvest-time 
with the indigo and jute plants, are cultivated 
with foreign capital and the profits arising there¬ 
from go out of India, while all the managers are 
foreigners; 

every profession and every mercantile enteiprise which 

11 
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Bpell profit are, in their higher and more largely- 
paid positions, exploited by foreigners to the detri¬ 
ment of the natives of the country; 

{ill this is likewise true of the personml of the Adminis¬ 
tration in each of its higher branches, where, above 
everything else, such a state of things ought not to 
have been conceivable even in a modified or remote 
degree. 

This is why famine approximates more and more 
towards becoming a representation of the normal condition 
of many parts of India. As regards the future, it is not 
more certain that to-morrow’s sun will rise on its annual 
course and perfonn its diurnal journey than it is that the 
sufferings of the Indian people will—a vast change denied 
—year by year become greatly increased. Even now 
those sufferings cry to Heaven for amelioration, and cry 
vainly, for the Eye which erstwhile saw the sparrow fall, 
and the Ear which heard the faintest cry, appear to be 
both closed for over. Saddest of all, in any backward 
glance over British-Indian history, is the thought that 
the very opposite to what is now experienced was, if we 
cared to adopt it, before us as a certain achievement. 
This I have shown by citations from early documents in 
a previous chapter. Had the wiser policy been adopted, 
Britain would have built, for Britons to rejoice over, an 
edifice of imperishable renown based on the greater 
prosperity of the Indian people; England’s trade with 
India would have been vastly bigger than it now is and 
have become a token of imperial prosperity instead of, as 
now, a sign of approaching death. The two policies have 
always been before us. As if under an almost demoniac 
possession, every time the choice has been ours, we have 
chosen the wrong. Under the East India Company the 
renewal of the Charter gave us the choice once every 
twenty years; to-day Parliament gives us the opportunity 
every year, but if India be mentioned, it is true of our 
legislators that ‘ they {dl with one consent begin to make 
excuse,’ they troop out of the legislative chamber, and 
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India. remains unredeemed. That is one reason why 
famine is to-day chronic in India. 

Do any .of us, I wonder, realise what the great nations 
of the world are thinking and saying of our administration 
in connection with these many dreadful famines? Depend 
upon it, they see the consequences which we will not 
allow ourselves to see and concerning which we comfort 
ourselves by describing what we do see by other and 
inoffensive appellations. I have seldom, as a Briton, felt 
more humiliated than I did in January, 1900, when I 
happened to be in Paris. Le Matin, one of the most 
trustworthy of Parisian journals, one day contained a long 
article descriptive of the sufferings of the famine-stricken 
Indian people, and depreciatory of British rule. Knowing 
I had lived in India, the President of the British Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris came to me, as he said, so that 
I should supply him with material whereby he could 
demolish such horrible slanders on the British name 
as were contained in the article in question. I replied 
that I should only be too happy to do what he wanted. I 
rea(^ the article carefully. When I got to the end of it, I 
found I could not contradict or disprove a single state¬ 
ment it contained. There were some alleged incidents as 
to which I could say nothing, as I had no information 
concerning them, except that they were not improbable. 
The main story was unassailable, the deductions not 
unreasonable. The story was not complimentary, the 
deductions were not flattering, either to our self-esteem 
or to our humanity as the rulers of India. 

The like thing happened in the United States. When 
Lord Curzon, in 1900, carried a begging bowl among the 
nations beseeching subscriptions for the famine-stricken, 
the question was asked, ‘ Why should America give ? ’ It 
was urged that India’s millions were starving because of 
England’s neglect of duty to India. 

Is it too late to bring India back to prosperity? More 
often than not, in pondering over the situation, I think it 
is too late. Only by a change in the mind and attitude 
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of the English people,’requiring a great miracle to bring 
it about, is it possible to cherish even a hope for better 
things, for a brighter outlook. In the best of circum¬ 
stances, which is that the British people, on being 
instructed as to the real facts of the case, should put their 
whole heart and strength into an effort for reform—the 
task will be tremendously difficult. But will the instruc¬ 
tion be given ? Where are the instructors ? Who 
amongst us have eyes to see, ears to hear *? If we would 
but see, did we dare to let ourselves hear, what India 
from nearly all her hundreds of districts is showing to us, 
is saying to us, only one thing could happen; we should 
be so worked upon as to determine, God helping us, that 
this one thing we would do: 

We would so change the conditions of our rule in India 
that the inhabitants of that distressful country 
should once again in their history have daily bread 
enough for comfortable sustenance, and that the 
whole realm of India once more should taste the 
sweets of prosperity. ^ 

Meanwhile, whether we heed them or whether we 
scorn them— 

• ‘ A sorrowing people, in their mortal pain. 

Toward one far and famous ocean ide 
Stretch hands of prayer.’ 

Shall they— 

‘stretch those 


Hands in vain?’ 
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VOX INDI^ CLAMANTIS. 

* 

[* “ In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment 
our security, and in their gratitude our best reward.” The forth* 
coming debate on the Indian Budget reminds us that we have still to 
profit by the wise words of Queen Victoria .*—Daily Paper.} 

Pbospebity !—when year by year 
Grim poverty I see 
Draw ever nearer and more near, 

Devouring all my children’s gear— 

Why, what a mockery is here 
Of Her benign decree ! 

What strength, 0 England, shall be thine 
When such prosperity is mine ? 

Contentment!—what contentment lies 
In that poor slavish heart. 

That dumb despair, with sunken eyes, 

That bears its ills, and rather dies 
A thousand deaths than dare to rise 
And play a freeman’s part ? 

Ah, what security can be 

On such contentment based by thee ? 

My gratitude ?—ah, empty name! 

Thy charitable mites 
But feed to-day the feeble frame 
That starves to-morrow; for the same 
Old wrong grows on untouched. I claim 
Not charity, but rights— 

England, what gratitude have I ? 

Canst find reward in apathy? 

— Pujich, July 31, 1901. 
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TO 

THE HONOURED MEMORY OF THE FAMINE-SLAZN 
IN INDIA DURING THE PERIOD 

1891—1901. 


To YOU, Hira Singh Puri, your Wipe and Little Ones, 
,, Abb Eam, 

„ Pershotum Gundy, 

Krishna Das, 

Hassan Khan, 

Eam Sue, son of Luchman, 
and 

Muttu Eamaswamy, ,, 


>1 


ff 

M 


ff 


With all others of your respective races, there were at 
the least nineteen millions of you between 1S91 
and 1901, who 


PERISHED FROM FAMINE, 


I, 

humbly, on behalf of myself and my fellow-Britons, men, 
women, and children, who, under God, are 
responsible for your welfare, 

Pay my Sincere Homag-e 
to 

your patience, your long-suffering, your resignation, your 
general acquiescence in a condition of affairs which 
afflicted you so sorely; and, above all, for 

the entire absence on your part from holding us responsible 
for your sufferings. 

For, had you been strict to mark accountability, all justi> 
fication were wanting. 
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I CAHNOT SAY, ^GoD HELPING US, FE WILL 
ENSURE THAT 

Never Again shall such Supfehings Applict your 

Eace-fellows who Eemain.' 

Believe me, 

this is not because we in England were deliberately heart¬ 
less, cruel in our thoughts, or wilfully careless 
concerning your w'ell-being. 

No! that was not our position: 

We were among the Kindest-Hearted and Most Sympa¬ 
thetic People in the World (at least, this is what we 
often told ourselves), 

But, 

We were your Rulers, whatever happens in India happens 
as the result of what we do, and our eyes are 
holdcn so that we cannot see, our minds are 
numbed so that we cannot understand, that what 
is happening in India may be (1, for one, say w) 

0 

THE necessary RESULT OP OUR SYSTEM OP RULE. 

If this fact were once realised 
by my Countrymen and Countrywomen, 

The Hunger and Thirst, the Nakedness and Poverty, of 
Your People would speedily come to an end. 


How shall this fact be brought home to the 
English Mind? 

I KNOW NOT. I DESPAIR OF ITS EVPiR BEING DONE. 

There is no Hope for Your Race. 

YOU HAVE DIED, you have died USELESSLY. 

No one learns the lesson which your dying should 

teach. 
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Those you have left behind (less happy are they than are 
you) cannot do anything. They are listless in their 
energies, they are blind to the peril in which they 
stand. 

Why? All their energies, necessarily, are concentrated 
in trying to keep life in their emaciated bodies. 


WHO SHALL RESCUE YOUR SUCCESSORS FROM THIS BODY 

OF DEATH? 

Again: I Know Not. No one in authority here seems 
to know, or even to care very much, that they need 
salvation. I judge from their playing with words, 
their refraining from taking adequate action, their 
intense self-satisfaction with themselves, their 
belief that everything they do is for the best. 

Nevertheless, 

we deeply sympathise with them, and, when the next 
Famine becomes acute, 

WE WILL SUBSCRIBE FOR THEIR RELIEF, 

Less than Sixpence for every Hundred Pounds we have 
received tram India since 1700. 

It is true, really true, 

viQ are sorry for them; as for stopping Famines, we are 
(we say) in God’s Hands, and when He sends India 
less rain than we should like, or fails to send it at 
the moment which best suits their unirrigated 
fields, we say we can do nothing but help them to 
pull through—^with the money we first take from 
them. If your people do not ‘ pull through,’ we 
are sorry, but the fault, as you must know, really, 
is not ours; it is all God Almighty’s. Kismet. 
His will be done. 
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That, actually, is not the whole truth, but it is the 
‘truth’ with which we deaden our consciences. We 
could conserve the rain which does fall, if we would, 
and so save many of those who remain. 

There, however, I must leave this matter. As I have 
said: We are sorry, very, very, sorry; but, you 
know, God is great. His vtill is powerful among 
the nations. We are but His instruments! 


To my Countrymen, however, I say: 

' Awake ! x\rise ! Remain not for ever fallen ! 


Britons, protect the hungry ones; their fathers’ bones 
Lie scattered on vast Indian plains and hills; 

Protect e’en them who, loyal, serve and trust 
Wliile all around them waste and die. 

Forget not; day by day note thou the groans 
Of those thy subjects, in their ancient homes 
^Slain by the ruthless Fiend, Starvation, who 
Takes Mother and her infant heedlessly. Their 
moans 

The vales redouble to the hills, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the English fields, where still do sway 
Those who could prevent; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold of succour, and, having learnt the 
way 

You will, ere long, securely end this woe. 


Sunday Morning^ March 10, 1901. 
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Lettkr extracted from a long Correspondence with SiR Henry 
H. Fowler, G.C.S.I., P.C., M.P., Hometime Secretary of State 
for India. 

Valyrvo, Bromley, Kent, 

February 4, 1901. 

The Right lloiiourablo Sir Henry IT. Fowler, O.C.S.I., 

^[.P., P.G., etc., etc., Woodthorne, Wolverhampton. 

Dear Sib, —I now proceed to deal with the questions contained in 
your letter of January 30th, acknowledgment of which I made on 
the 31st ultimo. 

The questions you ask arc two in number, namely,— 

1. ‘With reference to the qiicstion you put to mo as V> the 
expected recurrence of a famine in a small portion of the famine area 
of last year I shall be glad to know whether if this district had shared 
in the abundant rains in the autumn which have ensured good crops 
in four-fiftlis of that area, it would not have reaped the some 
harvest ? ’ 

2. * And, in what respect you think the Government is responsible 
for the dilTeronce between the two portions of the same area.' 

First, 1 must demur to the use of your expression ‘ small portion 
of the famine area,’ ‘ good crops in four-fifths of that area.* So far 
as I can follow Lord Curzon’s definition of areas they cover consider¬ 
ably more than one-fifth of last year’s famine area, and, this time, a 
part of the Carnatic as well. In the Carnatic, let mo add, it is a sin 
for us to permit a famine to occur for urant of water, so abundant are 
Nature’s supplies even in the worst rainfall years. In India it is the 
experience of administrators that their early forecasts are always 
exceeded. The ninety millions ‘ affected * last year began with about 
forty millions. It is not a minor disaster now facing us, but a serious 
one. To draw the right lesson from it is * a man’s job,* and that is 
one reason why I am troubling you, an experienced administrator 
and one of the leaders of an historic English political party, with my 
observations. 
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Next, as I read yova i^destions once more, and especially the second 
one, Tennyson’s lines occur to me; 

‘ Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck 3 'ou out of the crannies;— 

I hold you here, root and all, in 1113 ' hand. 

Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know u hat God and man is.' 

L 

So, in like manner, if I nm to answer your second question T 
'shall need to write a long treatise; for, to indicate in what respects 
the Indian Government is responsible for the frequent famines in 
India is to deal with every branch of Indian administration, and to 
go back to the roots of the evil which were planted, in some cases 
deRfaerately planted (of which I have official proof) nearly one 
hundred years ago. Unhappily, though I have a knowledge as to 
how all this should be done and have my authorities handy for 
reference, I am a man who is under the necessity to give all his days 
to the earning of his living, and have only spare hours in tlio cven< 
ings and on Sunday mornings and afternoons to devote to this grave 
matter. I can, therefore, only give you brief statements of rvhat I 
regard as indisputable facts, and in respect to which, where I do not 
state it, you must take my word that I have adequate authority for 
all I state. 

“Yoi ask: ‘If this' (the now affected) ‘district had shared in the 
abundant rains in the autumn which have ensured good crops in four- 
fifths of that area, would it not have reaped the same harvest ? ’ 

(a) I do not know positively whether it would or would not. The 
requisite information for answering the question is not available here. 
So much depends upon the period at which tlie rain falls. Replying 
(as he imagines) to my letter in last Tuesday’s Standard Colonel 
Bloomfield, an official of thirty-five years’ experience, says famines 
are due, ‘ simply and manifestly from the failure of the rains. . . . 
when one of these (monsoon currents) fails, e.g., Orissa suffers.’ The 
answer to this is that in 1865-66, the year of the Orissa famine, fully 
sixty inches of rain fell in the Province. It fell at wrong times and 
too much at one time. Sir Arthur Cotton declares that if storage 
lakes had been provided and other consequential arrangements made, 
the crops could have been saved and the famine prevented. I do not 
know that sufficient rain did not fall in the now affected districts to 
answer every purpose, if only we had preserved it in storage lakes 
and from them led channels to existing tanks and have built others. 
My belief, founded on my close study of the irrigation needs of some 
of these regions, is that enough rain did fall to ensure crops but that 
our want of prevision—(your own. Sir, ui some respects, especially 
during the years you were Secretary of State)—in storing what God’s 
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raservoirs supplied to is really to Uamd.' ' If I had time to take 
you, with adequate plans, district by district, over this whole area I 
am saiisGed that I could demonstrate to you that it is only supine- 
ness and our determination in the past to build railvrays instead of 
navigation canals and irrigation works and our (needlessly) swollen 
military expenditure, which have prevented all these districts being 
protected—in like manner, if not to the same extent—as have the 
districts of Oodaveri and Kistna in Madras and the Ganges YiiUey 
in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces. ^ 

For myself, I repeat that I believe enough rain lately has fallen in 
the particular area to which you allude, to grow crops, if only we had 
conserved it. 

(&) You further ask whether the people in this area, given plenty 
of rain, would not have reaped as good crops an are being reaped in 
the other parts of last year’s famine area. I don’t know what you 
intend to convey by the term ‘ good crops.’ Save, under canal irAga- 
tion chiefly, and in a few exceptional instances otherwise, no good 
crops, properly so called, are nowadays grown on ‘ dry land ’ in 
India. (The dry land area includes 166,073,159 acres against 
80,414,499 in the ‘ wet ’ area.) Owing to the great ‘ drain ’ from 
India which has been going on for a hundred and thirty years—and 
more, and never to so groat an extent as now, no capital remains in 
the countiy for use by the cultivator. Mill (‘Political Economy,’ 
ch. V.) says: ‘ Industry is limited by capital. Industry caimot be 
employed to any greater extent than there is capital to invest.’ Once 
the cultivator could manure his fields—now he cannot; once hb could 
well afford to allow.land to lie fallow and also to arrange for a 
rotation of crops—now he cannot; consequently, the production of 
the holds has greatly fallen off—to the extent of thirty per cent, says 
one authority. In my letter of the 27th ultimo to your two Wolver¬ 
hampton newspapers, I stated that since 1882— 

16,0(X),000 additional acres have been brought under cultivation, 
113.14,50,00,000 have been spent on irrigation (which means an 
increase of produce dx times greater than dry land of 
the same area as the irrigation channels serve coitld 
supply, even when moderately manured), and 
Bs. 60,00,00,000 have been expended on railway extension. 

Nevertheless, the agricultural income of India in 1898-99 was only 
B3.285,86,84,562 against Bs.850,00,00,000 in 1882, a decrease of 
Bs.64,11,65,438. That decrease, I unhesitatingly assert, is largely 
due to the decreasing fertility, the increasing sterility, of the soil. 

That sterility arises from want of manure, which indicates the 
absence of any woi'king capital. Our economic system of rule is 
responsible for this state of things; it is that system which has sucked 
the orange nearly juiceless. We have brought to England for our 
enrichment that which should have remained in India to fructify and 
increase the wealth of that land. If it had been so left, India would. 
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probablj^i have been a'.fw^ter customer of ours than she is now— 
herself prosperous. * 

I have given such answer as my limited time permits to your first 
guesfa'ou. Now tor your second inquiry. 

2. * And, in what respect you think the Government is responsible 
for the difference between the two portions of the same area.' 

Do you know, Sir, I do not thizik there is very much difference 
‘ between the two portions of the same area,’ even though crops will 
be reaped on one portion ? So far as many, many, millions of the 
agricultural population of India are concerned, there is not much to 
choose between a famine year and a non-famine year. Twenty-one 
years ago, m a Midland town, the smoke from the factory chimneys 
of which can almost be seen from the heights of Tettenhall, the late 
Sir William Hunter discoursed on ‘ England’s Work in India.’ Ho 
discussed normal, not abnormal, conditions—non-famine years, not 
famine years. He said: ‘ There remain forty millions of people who 
go through life on insufficient food.’ 

Since those remarks were made the population has increased (or is 
alleged to have increased) by nearly sixty millions. Meanwhile— 
Lord Curzon’s latest famine speech being my authority—the income 
of the Empire has not increased during this period. Wherefore this 
follows that if, with the same income, in 1880, forty millions wore 
insufficiently fed, the additional millions cannot have had—cannot 
now have—enough to eat. This, then, ensues— 

40,000,000 plus, say, 50,000,000 molfo 90,000,000; and there are 
this lumber of continually hungry people in British India at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

In addition to this dreadful conclusion, one million and a half 
more people die of ‘ fever ’ (an official medical report, published in 
1886 or thereabouts, speaks of fever as a euphemism for innutrition 
and insufficient clothing) now than died from like causes ten years ago, 
and the aggregate was high then 1 For every person who now dies 
from fever twenty persons arc attacked by the disease. As, in 1897, 
the total number of * fever ’ deaths was .5,015,842, you can estimate 
how much of physical suffering at least fifty millions of men, women, 
and children whom you once ruled, and may rule again, have to 
endure. An appreciable portion of these five millions of deaths arc, 
practically, famine deaths in (so-called) non-famine years. ‘ A great 
majority of the rural population pass through at least one or two 
attacks of fever during the year,’ is stated of one region. 

Then, when I find that, in response to Lord Dufferin’s inquiry in 
1887, such reports as I hereunder summarise are put forward as 
' satisfactory,’ I again say that I am not sure there is such a thing 
as a non-famine year at any time in any ‘ dry ’-cultivation regions in 
India. Here are a few records from the North-Western Provinces, 
which Mr. Bomesh Dutt tells us are as fairly assessed as any of the 
territory not under a Permanent Settlement— 
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Mr. Ci'ookc, Collector ot Etah, under the stimulus of the Dufferin 
Circular in 1887, convened a meeting ‘of the most experienced 
cultivators , . . and asked them to make an estimate of the income 
and expenditure of a man—owner of a pair of oxen and a single 
plough, and cultivating a patch of average land imgated from i w^.’ 
The sample holding taken represented five acres and a half. * The 
crops grown, out-turn, and value of the produce of such a holding 
would be as follows ’:— 


Income. 




Expenditure. 

'i 



Es. 

a. 

P« 


Es. a. 

P* 

Kharif harvest 

129 

8 

0 

••• 

75 0 

0 

Eabi ,, 

84 

8 

0 

Seed grain. 

18 8 

0 





Other cultivating ex- 







penses . 

79 10 

0 





Balance . 

45 14 

0 

Total 

214 

0 

0 

Total 

t 

214 0 

0 


That lva.45 14a. (English money, Is. Id.) was all the family 
of this small farmer liad to live upon for ojio year. Food was 17 seers 
a rupee—a seer is just over 2 lbs.—which required Bs.54 per annum 
for this nccessjvry of life alone, leaving nothing whatever for clothing, 
though R 3.2 per head represent the minimum requirement. Thus, 
with only four reckoned to a family instead of five, as should have 
been, these families (for this a typical easel were Es.l6 sh^ of 
enough money for food and decent clothing; and if five were reckoned, 
as ought to liavc been, the shortage would then have been Es.32. 
Sir, I ask you, who arc wont to make much of what you call the 
light taxation of India, to ponder these facts, especially the fact that 
Ils.75 out of B8.214 produce value goes for rent, and not to overlook 
the other details as to the unmet needs of the family, including 
something for religion. There is no wonder English Christians have 
to pay for Christian teaching in India; with such particulars as these 
throwing light on the inability of the Indian people to give any¬ 
thing even to save their own immortal souls, it is clear they cannot 
hear the Gospel at their own charge. No Million Guineas New 
Century Fund could bo suggested here by your political co-worker, 
Mr. E. W. Perks, although the population is six times that of our 
own, and a great deal more than sixty times that of the WesleyEui 
Methodist membership of the United Kingdom. 

Kindly note that this land was irrigated (well-watered) land. 

Of this same region an ofiioial reporter says: ‘ As to clothes, the 
women and children arc worse off than the men. It ia unusual to 
find a village womcm wlw lias any wraps at alL Most of t^m 
have to pass the night as best they can in their day clothes—a cotton 
petticoat, Avrappor, and bodice.’ 
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Here are some sample toses 

'Name of Cultivator. Beceipts. Ilxpcndituif. Rent. 

Ks. a. p. Bs, a. p. Rs. a. p. 
Itu>p It(im (17 acres) 341 9 0 SoO 0 0 806 0 0 

Chamar (7 acres)... 102 0 0 124 0 O' 40 0 0 

Hirat Lodha (24 acres) ... 162 0 0 234 0 0 72 8 0 

Pdm,Lodha, aged 62, labourer, earns Es.l6 per annum; his daughter 
for grinding grain cams Bs.ll 4a. The joint income is Rs.27 4a., 
which is just enough to buy two seers of grain a day, and leaves 
nothing for any other purpose. ‘ No children arc to be married: he 
had one son and four daughters, who have all been married. Through 
poverty, in the marriage of his daughters, he liad recourse to a less 
formal way of marriage, viz., tfo/u, i.e., he went to the house of the 
daughter’s intended husband and consummated the marriage by giving 
only a small sum of Bs.5 or Ks.6.’ 

Here are two examples from Mitttra District, North-Western 
Provinces:— 

Name. Uccoipts. Expoudilurc. liiiit. 

Kamle, Chamar (10 

acres and 6 kinds of Bs. a. p. Bs. a. p. Bs. a. p. 

produce) . 91 0 0 10-4 12 0 32 0 0 

Abo Bam (9 acres) ... 103 4 0 129 15 0 68 15 0 

This Iran’s crops, when sold, realised Bs.70 4a.; tlic rent lie paid was 
R8.68 15a. ‘ When he had grain the family (live) ate five seers 

daily; at other times and now, when grain is dear, only three seers or 
less,* ‘ He ate the bajra before it was ripe.’ ‘ He has no blanket.* 
Yet he is a farmer tilling nearly nine acres! - 

Two brothers, both raairicd, no children—household: their wives, 
themselves, a cousm, an aunt—six in all. ' Fields are irrigated from 
a first-class well.* Income and expenditure show a debit of K8.8 2a. 6p. 
They ‘ can afibrd a blanket.’ Fancy, dear Bir, Indian farmers who, 
probably, have lived and laboured under your own painstaking and 
benign rule, if they ha/oe no children can actually afford to possess a 
blanket—one a-piece, I imagine, though this is not stated. The 
nights are cold enough in all conscience in the North-Western winter 
to make one hope there wa$ a blanket each for these Indian yeomen 
and their womankind. 

* Out of this expenditure the shockingly extravagant sura of Bs.2 is put 
down as having been spent on ‘ Marriage and funeral expenses.’ 

* ISrese incidents are told again in these pages, in a consideration of the 
eoon^io condition of the North-Western Provinces. They ainnot be told 
too often. 
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In the Ebawah District, Mr. Alexander reports: In the villi^e 
Marhapur ' the fifty-five cultivating householders were all in debt at 
the close of the year for sums varying from Bs.800 to Bs.lO, and the 
day-labourers for sums varying from B8.18 to B8.2: most^of the 
farmers were also obliged to part with jewelry or cattle.’ 

The above facts, I may once more state, are reported concerning 
what is declared to bo the most fairly assessed Provinces under 
British rule outside the Lower Provinces of Bengal. I was going to 
say, God help the rest! But such people seem to be outside the 
help even of a Divine Bulcr. If they had a hymn-book containing 
spiritual songs, I wonder how they would feel if they were palled 
upon to sing such a verse as this— 

' Thou art coming to a King: 

Large petitions with thee bring, 

For His grace and power arc such 
None can ever ask too much.’ 

Evidently so far as India is concerned. Ho ‘ is asleep, or is on a 
journey.’ Anyhow, whether their petition be for little or much, it is 
wholly unheeded. They get worse, not better. 

I pause, sick at heart with what I could not help but write. 
Necessity is laid on me to say all this to you. If these things be 
typical—and in nothing I have stated have I gone elsewhere than to 
the reports of British officials who were put upon their defence to 
show that Sir W. W. Hunter’s statements could not be true—^how 
can I concern myself with the point you make in your ddcond 
question ? 

‘ In what respect,’ you ask, * is the Government responsible for the 
difference between the two portions of the same area ? ’ To me it 
seems that as between the cropped area and the partially cropped 
area (the non-famine and the famine districts, as they are officially 
called) there is very little to choose. Under the admirable Famine 
Code, admirable when fairly administered as it was last year in the 
Central Provinces—still admirable, but a cloak for great inhumanity, 
when administered as it was in Bombay (see Sir Antony MaodonneH’s 
remarks on the 81st of January last) until Mr. Vaughan Nash, quoting 
a work on famines which I wrote in 1878, publicly demonstrated its 
cruelty—under the Famine Code, I say, the position of the famine, 
stricken farmer with his crops and the labourer will be as good as 
that of the farmer with his crops, as that of the prisoner in the 
district jail is—so far as food goes, better than either. For the 
revenue authorities and the moneylender between them will carry 
off every particle of grain beyond what is needed for daily food. Nay, 
worse: it is doubtful if the majority of cultivators in the well-oropp^ 
area will got as much to eat the year through as they would if <i^ey 
were located in famine camps—that is so long as they are not under 
the * penal ’ control of the Bombay authorities. 
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The only real answer, dear Sir, which Can bo given to your 
questions is that, famine year or no (official) famine year, India is 
always in a state of famine and every year we are m^ing matters 
worse,,pr if you do not like that word 'making' I will say we are 
permitting matters to get worse. In the end, so far as the cultivator 
is concerned, it comes to the same thing. I cannot, in the presence 
of such a state of things as now exists in India, split hairs in the way 
which would be necessary if I answered your second question in 
detail. I have not the inclination, even if I had the power attributed, 
by Butler in ‘ Hudibras,' to the controversialist— 

‘Who could a hair divide 
Betwixt the south and south-west side.' 

Nor, I conceive, do you want to ‘greatly quarrel with a straw.' 
Substantial justice, I am sure, is what you desire. If you could be 
convinced, as I am convinced, of the steady heaping up of wrath 
against the day of wrath, the weight of which England must one day 
bear, which is characterising our administration of India, and which, 
when it bursts, will be the consequence of that administration, I am 
sure you would not be less eager than I'am that a change for the 
better should be at once made. If I still believed in the God, 
amongst whose steadfast worshippers in the Free Churches of this 
favoured land you rank high, I w’ould pray to Him to touch your 
heart with experiences such as He granted in another famine¬ 
time to his prophet Elijah, so that you might grapple with the 
Indioai* evil and overcome it. For, with your great abilities, and 
occupying the high political position that you have won for yourself, 
if the scales could only be made to fall from your eyes and you could 
see things as they really are and not * sec men as trees walking,’ you 
could not refrain from throwing all your energies into the conflict. 
But I cannot now appeal to you by the most sacred of all names, and, 
for Christ His sake, ask you to study this question for yourself, and 
without the help of the gentlemen of the Council of the tiecretary of 
State for India. My study of Indian conditions has taken away from 
me every vestige of the trust I once had in the Redeemer, in Him of 
whom it was said, ‘ We trusted that it was lie who should redeem 
Israel.’ It is only on the grounds of a common humanity, in the 
light of my sense of duty as a British citizen to our Indian wards, 
I can now appeal to you. And, with all my heart, I do so appeal to 
you as man to man, as Liberal to Liberal, as Englishman to English-• 
man. As 1 have repeatedly said, the conclusions I arrive at I base 
entirely on official statistics and official statements. I judge the 
result of the rule in which you have had a great and responsible share 
solely by what those carrying on that rule themselves put forward. 
From their lips I receive the information which reduces eveiything 
I would fain write on India, let mo struggle to the contrary never so 
strenuously, to an indictment of British rule. 

12 
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In all that I have written I have only distantly alluded to the 
economic and political causes which have brought about the state of 
things in India which makes it possible such a letter as this should 
be addressed to an English statesman. I cannot touch upon those 
causes to-day. But somewhere and somehow I trust the opportunity 
may come to me to lay them before you and my countrymen 
generally. Moanwlulc, enough has, I hope, been said to induce you 
to resume your Indian studies, this time to pursue them in official 
documents, and not loaning upon the arms of those who are 
respoiisible for w'hat needs to be examined and to whose minds it 
doth not yet appear there is spot or blemish or any such thing on 
their administration of India. 

I remain, 

Yours most truly, 

Wm. Dioby. 


II 

THH CAUSR OF INDIAN FAMINRS.—‘ THR RXTRKMR, THE ABJECT, THE 
AWFUL, POVERTY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE ’ 

The New England Magazine for September, 1900 (vol, xxiii,, No. 1. 
Boston, Massachusetts), contained a summary investigation of the 
causes of famine in India by the llov. ,1. T. Sunderland, w’ho is able to 
speak of tlic condition of the people from personal obsei^ation. 
Bcferring to the series of famines, he says:— 

‘ Such a state of tilings naturally awakens the sympathy of the 
world. But it ought to do more. It ought to compel a far more 
careful inquiry than has yet been made as to tlxe causes of the famines, 
with a view to ascertaining whether these causes can bo removed or 
not, and thus whether such scourges as now visit India with such 
appalling frequency are or are not preventable.’ 

Mr. Sunderland commences with an examination of the two most 
commonly alleged causes. The first question is: ‘ Does the failure 
of the i)eriodic rains of India necessitate famine ? ’ 

‘Failure op Bains is not the Cause. 

‘ The great monsoon rains which supply most of the moisture for 
India vary greatly from year to year. These rams of coarse man 
cannot control. If they are abundant over the whole land, the whole 
land has abundant crops. If they fail in parts, those ports have 
agricultural scarcity. Three things, however, should be remembered. 
One is, that there is never failure of water everywhere; when drought 
is severest in certnin sections, other sections have plenty. The second 
is that India is a land where there is much irrigation, and easily 
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might be much more; and wherever irrigation exists failure of vain 
does not necessarily mean failure of crops. The third thing to be 
remembered is that transportation is easy between all parts of the 
land. On two sides is the sea; navigable rivers and canals penetrate 
large sections; there is no extended area that docs not have its rail¬ 
way. Thus food can readily be conveyed from areas of abundance to 
areas of scarcity. Under these circmnstanccs it is easy to see that, 
even if we admit to the fullest extent the uncertainty of rains in 
many large areas of India, it does not follow that there need be 
famine or loss of life in those areas. 

‘ It should not be forgotten that the aggregate of rainfall in India, 
taking the country as a whole, is large. The heaviest recorded pre¬ 
cipitation in the world is found here. The only difficulty is that of 
distribution; and even m the matter of distribution, India’s moun¬ 
tains and rivers furnish such facilities as are scon in few other lands 
of the world. . . . Thus India has two sources of water supply on a 
largo scale: one is her rains, which fall in abundance in many parts; 
the other her mountains, which send down numerous and in some 
cases vast rivers to afford opportunities for almost limitless irriga¬ 
tion as they travel on their long journeys to the sea. As a result, 
the agricultural possibilities of India are greater than those of almost 
any other country in the world. 

* Wherever in India water can be obtained for irrigation, crops are 
certain. From time immemorial thero has been much irrigation. 
Since India came under the control of the Bi’itish, the Government 
has interested itself to some extent in promoting iirigation works. 
But unfortunately it has also been guilty of much neglect. Not 
only have important opportunities for supplying extensive areas with 
water for irrigation pm’poses been allowed to go unimproved, but 
irrigation canals and storage reservoirs that were constructed in 
earlier times have been permitted to fall into decay. An enormoiis 
amount of water goes to waste that ought to be saved. Great 
numbers of new canals ought to be dug; old canals ought to be 
reopened; canals now in use ought to be deepened and widened. 
In regions where water cannot be obtained for the supply of canals, 
more wells ouglit to be sunk, and old wells in many cases ought to be 
deepened. New tanks and reservoirs ought to be constructed, and 
old reserv’oirs ought to be enlarged to store more adequately tlio 
sturface water. In these ways the certainty of India's water supply, 
and therefore the certainty and abundance of her food supply, might 
be greatly increased. 

‘ But even under present conditions, with U'rigation as imperfectly 
developed as it is now, India is one of the greatest of food-producing 
lands. No matter how severe the drought may be in some parts, in 
others there is always sufficient water and are therefore abundant 
crops ; so that there is seldom or never a time when India, as a whole, 
does not contain food enough for all her people. Three years ago, 
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when the famine was most severe, tl ^ere was no difficulty in getlang 
food, if one only had money to buy it with; and the same is true in 
the midst of the terrible famine that is prevailing at the present time. 
Thus it becomes evident that, if we would discover the causes of the 
periodic starvation of such vast numbers of the Indian people, we 
must look deeper than mere failure of the mins.’ 

The second question is: ‘Are the famines of India caused by over' 
population ? ’ Mr. Sunderland says :— 

‘ OvBR-POPULATION IS NOT THE CaUSB. 

‘ A very little study of the facts shows that they are not. The 
population of India is not so dense as in a number of the States of 
Europe which are prosperous, have no difficulty in supporting their 
people, and in which famines are never dreamed of. Nor is the 
birth-rate high in India. It is less than in England, and much less 
than in Germany, and several other Continental countries. Indeed it 
is 76 per 1,000 less than the average birth-rate of all Europe. India 
is not over-populated. As already pointed out, oven under present 
conditions she produces food enough for all her people. But ■if her 
agricultural possibilities were properly developed, she could easily ’ 
support a greatly increased population. There are enormous areas of 
waste land that ought to be subdued and brought under cultivation. 

. . . Another, larger still, is the exten.sion of irrigation hi those 
regions where there is danger of lack of urater. In these t\^o ways 
alone all possible increase of population for a hundred years to come 
might easily be provided for. 

‘ But beyond this is another resource even greater. Indian agri¬ 
culture is for the most part primitive and superficial. The Indian 
rayat is industrious and faithful, but he tills his soil according to 
methods that are two or three thousand years old. The result is, ho 
raises crops which are only a fraction of what they would be with 
improved methods of tillage. Sir James Caird pointed out to the 
Indian Government long ago that a single additional bushel an acre 
raised by the rayat would moan food for another 22,000,000 of people. 
But the addition of a bushel an acre is only the mere beginning of 
what might be done. Mr. A. 0. Hume, long connected officially with 
the agriculture of India, declared that “ wdth proper manuring and 
proper tillage, every acre, broadly speaking, of the land in the country 
can be made to yield 30, 60, or 70 per cent, more of every kind of crop 
than it at present produces." Here is a resource that is practically 
inexhaustible. Add this to the other two named, and we see at onco 
that the suggestion that population is outstripping agricultural possi¬ 
bilities, and that famines are inevitable for that reason, becombs hardly 
better than ludicrous.' 

Having cleared these untenable allegations out of the way, Mr. 
Sunderland asks, ‘ What, then, is the cause of famines in Inffia ? ’ 
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The answer, he says, ‘ becomes clear and uimustakable as soon as 
one begins really to investigate.' 


' “ The Beal Cause is the Extreme, the Abject, the Awful, 

POVBRTY OF THE TtfDLllf PEOPLE ." 

* The cause of ludism famines is the extreme poverty of tJie Indian 
people—a poverty so severe that it keeps a majority of all on the very 
verge of suifering, even in years of plenty, and prevents them from 
laying up anything to tide them over years of scarcity. If their 
condition were such that in good years they could get a little ahead, 
then when the bad years came they could draw on that as n resource; 
this would not save them from hardship, but it would save them from 
starvation. But, as things go, the vast majority have no such resoxiroc. 
Even in the best years they have all they can do to live and support 
their families in the barest possible way, without laying by a rupee 
for a rainy day. The result is, when their crops fail they arc h(*li)less. 
For a while they manage to keep the wolf of famine from the door by 
selling their cow, if they have one, their plough bullock, such bits of 
simple furniture from their poor dwellings, or such cooking utensils 
or such articles of clothing as they can find a purchaser for at any 
price. Then, when the last thing is gone that can be exchanged for 
even an a.nna or a handful of millet, there is nothing left for them 
except to sit down in their desolate homes, or wander out into the 
fields and die. This is the history of hundreds of thousands and 
millions of the Indian people in times of drought. If tlio poor 
sufferers are so fortunate as to be received by the (lovernmont at the 
famine relief works, where in return for continuous hard labour they 
are supplied with the smallest amount of food that will sustain life, 
the hardiest of them survive until the rains come; then with depleted 
strength they go back to their stripped homes, and, barehanded, begin 
as best they can the task of raising a new crop and supporting such 
members of their families as are left alive. 

* Here, then, we have the real cause of famines in India. It is 
simply the extreme poverty of the Indian people which keeps them 
living absolutely from hand to mouth, with no chance to make pro< 
vision beforehand for any kind of contingency; so that, if such :i 
disaster as the failure of a crop comes, they ore at once undone. The 
truth is, the poverty of India is something that we can have little 
conception of unless we have actually scon it, as, alas! the writer of 
this paper has.’ 

To meet the not unnatural charge of exaggeration, Mr. Sunderland 
cites ' some facts and figures from authorities which cannot bo 
questioned’—Sir William Hunter, Mr. A. O. Hume, Sir Auckland 
Colvin, Sir Charles Elliott, Lord Cromer (Major Baring). These 
statements would indeed ‘ seem incredible did they not come from 
men whose knowledge and charaotcr we cannot doubt, and who could 
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have no motive for exaggeration ’—‘ officials of the Indian Govern* 
ment, who are trained and careful men, and whose interest it is to 
understate and not to exaggerate.’ ‘Is it, then,’ he asks, ‘any 
wonder that the Indian peasant can lay up nothing for a rainy day, 
and, therefore, that he finds starvation invariably staring him in the 
face if any disorder overtakes that little crop which is the only thing 
which stands between him and death *? ’ ‘ The real cause of Indian 
famines,’ he concludes, ‘is the extreme, the abject, the awful,^poverty 
of the Indian, people' The italics are Mr. Sunderland’s. 

‘ And now we come to the final, the deepest, the crucial, questions 
of all: Why this terrible poverty ? Is it necessary ? Is there no 
remedy for it? What has produced it ? ’ 

‘The Enormous Foreign Tribute. 

‘ Indin is a land rich in resources beyond most other lands in the 
world. It would seem as if her people ought to live in plenty, com¬ 
fort, and security, with ample and more than ample provision made in 
her many fat years against any possible lack in her few ydars of com¬ 
parative leanness. Why does not tlie fatness of her fat years-prevent 
suflering and starvation in the lean ? 

‘ Fortunately here, too, an answer is not difficult to find, when once 
we begin really to look for it. .lohn Stuart Mill saw the answer 
plainly in his day. John Bright saw it in his. The real friends of 
India in England very generally see it now. The intelligent classes 
in India all see it. It is found in the simple fact that India is a 
subject land, ruled by a foreign Power, which keeps her tributary to 
itself, not only politically, but commercially, financially, and indus¬ 
trially, and drains away her wealth in a steady stream that is all the 
while enriching the English people, and of course correspondinjidy 
impoverishing the helpless people of India. A farm may be naturally 
very rich, but let its products be carried away and consumed abroad, 
and let nothing be put back upon the soil, and no intelligent farmer 
will wonder if in two or three hundred years the farm becomes 
impoverished. The Indian people are much in the condition of such 
a farm. India is an orange which England got possession of by the 
sword, and holds firmly in her grasp by means of a big army, and has 
long been industrially sucking. It is not strange if what is left after 
the sucking process has gone on all these years is not very life- 
sustaining to the Indian people. 

‘ Again and again has attention been called to tlie ofiects of this 
heavy and constant drain of wealth from India to England. . . . 
This drain from India has been going on and steadily increasing for 
more than two centuries. There is no country in the world that 
could endure such a steady loss of wealth without becoming 
impoverished.* 

Mr. Sunderland, like the rest of us, finds it difficult to estimate the 
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amount of the drain, * because the streams through which the tribute 
Bows are many, and constant efforts are made by the British and 
Indian Governments to hide them out of sight.’ But taking it at 
from twenty-five to thirty millions sterling a year, ‘ it is to be borne 
in mind,’ he points out, ‘ that all this is in addition to the regular 
and very heavy home expenses of the Indian Government’—‘a 
foreign tribute, paid to a nation on the other side of the globe for 
the privilege of being a subject people.’ ‘ Is it,’ then, ‘ any wonder 
that India is poor ? ’ 


‘WiniliK DOBS THIS EnoKMOUS TrIBUTB comb Jf'UOM? 

‘ Of course, from the taxpaying Indian people. Who arc the tax- 
paying Indian people '? More than ninety per cent, of them are the 
people who have already been described, who with their utmost 
endeavours are able to obtain only the barest possible subsistence, 
who have to support families of five on incomes not amounting all 
told to more than thirty or forty dollars a year. These people, many 
of whom often go months at a time, even in reasonably good ,v'ars, 
with only one full meal a day, arc yet compelled to pay a tax of 500 
per cent, on imported salt, or 4,000 times its cost of manufneturo if 
the salt is home-made ; and of their little crops they have to pay to 
the Government as taxes from one-.sixth to one-third of all they raise. 
The attention of both the Indian iuid the British Governments has 
been called again and again to this excessive and crushing taxation, 
and every possible means has been tried to secure some amelioration, 
but without result. For many years the settled policy has been not 
to lessen the burden of taxation upon the peasant, but constantly to 
seek new pretexts and opportunities for increasing it.’ 

Again Mr. Sunderland cites .authorities, all of them well known to 
the readers of this journal, including Sir William Wedderbum and 
Mr. Bomesh Dutt. He then considers the home expenses of the 
Indian Government. 


‘“The most Expbnsivk Government in the World” —“Bio 
Sal-vribs and Bio Pensions.” 

*It has often been pointed out that the British Government in India 
is the most expensive Government in the world. The reason is, it is 
a Government of foreigners. These foreigners, having it in their 
power to fix their own salaries, do not err on the side of making 
them too low. Having to exile themselves from their native land, 
they naturally want plenty to pay for it. Nearly all tlio higher 
officials throughout India are British. The civil service is nominally 
open to Indians; but it is hedged about with so many restrictions 
(among others Indian young men being required to make the journey 
from India to London to take their examinations) that as a fact only 
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one>fiftieth of the places in the service, and these generally the 
lowest and poorest, are occupied by Indians; although there are 
thousands of well-educated and competent Indians who would be 
glad to get the places and who would fill them well if they were 
allowed. The amount of money which the Indian people are 
required to pay for the salaries of this great army of civil servants 
and appointed higher officials, and then, later, for pensions for the 
same after they have served a given number of years in India, is 
enormous. That quite as good service could be obtained for the 
Government at a small fraction of the present cost by employing 
Indians (who much better understand the needs of the country) in 
three-fourths, if not nine-tenths, of these positions, is no doubt true. 
But that would not servo the purpose of England, who wants these 
fat offices for her sons. Hence poor Indian rayats must sweat and 
bleed and go hungry and, if need be, starve, that an over-growing 
number of Englishmen may have big salaries and big pensions. Of 
course much of the money paid for these salaries, and practically all 
paid for the pensions, goes permanently out of India. 

' The large military establishment that England maintains in India 
(of course primarily for the purpose of keeping the Indian people in 
subjection) is very costly, and is paid for out of the Indian taxes. 
Nor is the Indian Army proper all the military expense that India is 
required to pay. During the century just closed the Indian and the 
Imperial Governments have carried on wars in Afghanistan and other 
regions beyond the North-Western frontier, involving a total expense 
of 500,000,000 dollars. Who has paid this vast sum ? All but 
50,000,000 dollars (one-tenth of the whole) has been charged to poor 
overtaxed India.' 

Mr. Sunderland is really too liberal; he should have said one- 
twentieth, not one-tenth of the whole—Mr. Gladstone’s contribution 
of J£5,000,000 to the cost of the Second Afghan War. But that is a 
detail 

Mr. Sunderland does not omit to consider the claim that 
•England has done much for India, and conferred upon her 
substantial advantages.’ 


‘ Tub Advantages of Bbitish Bole. 

*This is true; but in all cases India has paid the bills, and in 
many cases the advantages have been small compared with the heavy 
cost. Much is said about education. How much does the Indian 
Government spend annually for education? A little loss than a 
penny per person of the population. Compare this with the 
enormous sums spent for military purposes; and then remember 
that the whole expenditure, whether for education or the Army, comes 
from the pocket of the Indian taxpayer. We are pointed to the 
railways of India as a striking illustration of what England is doing 
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for her dependency. Yes, whatever lack of money there may be for 
education, or for sanitary improvements, or for irrigation, or for 
other things which the people of India so earnestly desire and pray 
for, the Indian Government always seems to have plenty for railways. 
Why ? Because the railways of India help the English people to 
wealth. It is true that the Indian people make some use of them 
and derive certain advantages from them; but they also suffer from 
them certain very serious disadvantages. The railway.s have broken 
up many of the old industries of India, and thus have brought hard¬ 
ships and suffering to millions of the people ; but they enrich the 
ruling nation, and they give her a firmer military grip upon her 
vaixiable dependency, and so money can always bo found for them, 
whatever else suffers. If half the money that has been spent on 
railways had been spent for irrigatiojii, droughts would to-day have 
little terror for the Indian people. What a commentary it is upon 
British management in India that more than eight millions are spent 
on railways for every million spent on irrigation! ’ 

After all, in Mr. Sunderland’s judgment, the British Indian 
Empire is the most gigantic of the monopolies of the world— 
a ghastly example of * Imperialism.’ 


‘ British Indian Imperialism.'’ 

'America stands appalled at the magnitude and tyranny of her 
Standard Oil Company. But the Standard Oil monopoly is a pigmy 
compared with England’s monopoly in India. The world has no 
other such monopoly as this. England holds not only the govern¬ 
ment, but virtually the commerce, the finance, and the iiidus{>ries of 
250,000,000 people in her hand, to shape them as she will, respon¬ 
sible to nobody but herself. She claims to manage Indian affairs 
with India’s welfare in view. I believe that the Standard Oil 
Company makes a similar claim. The answer to make to both is, 
" By their fruits ye shall know them.” The fact that at the end of 
two hundred years of commercial dominance, and of more than forty 
years of absolute political sway, we are confronted with such inde¬ 
scribable poverty of the people, and with famine after famine of such 
magnitude and severity as to make the world stand aghast, seems to 
prove beyond answer that England in all these years has not made 
the welfare of India her first aim, but has subordinated India’s good 
to her own enrichment. Wc denounce ancient Borne for impoverish¬ 
ing Gaul, and Egypt, and Sicily, and Palestine, and her other 
oonquerod provinces, by draining away her wealth to enrich herself. 
We denounce Spain for robbing the New World in the same way. 
But England is doing exactly the same thing in India, and on a 
much larger scale; only she is doing it skilfully, adroitly, by modern 
and “enlightened” modes of procedure, under business and judicial 
forms, and with so many pretences of “governing India for her 
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advantage, and enriching her by civih'sed methods ” that the world 
has been largely blinded to what has been really going on. But 
probe down through the surface of fine words and legal forms to 
what lies below, and we have the same hideous business that Borne 
and Spain were engaged in so long, and for which in the end they 
paid so dear. Called by its right name, what is this treatment of 
India by lilngland ? It is national parasitism. It is the stronger 
nation sucking the blood of the weaker. It is “ Imperialism.” ’— 
Quoted from India, January, 1900. 


Til 

WHAT THE VAMIXE OF 1877-78 COST 

1. Government Expenditure:— Jb* 

‘ The direct outlay on relief reached the sum 
of nearly ” . 8,000,000 

2. Loss OF Land Eevenub :— 

1876 jE90,000 

1877 1,300,000 

1878 1,130,000 

- 2,620,000 

3. Loss OF Crops:— 

Assume the revenue taken by Government 
represents, as the Famine Commissioners, 
on p. 112, of Part II. of their Report say it 
docs, one-sixteenth of the gross produce, the 
loss to the cultivators is £2,520,000 x 15 ^ 37,800,000 


' Famine Commission Report, Part 1., 1880, p. 32, para. 96. 

- P. 27, No. 14, Statistical Abstract, British India. 

^ I very much doubt whether this is not greatly overstated, but 1 take the 
figures as the Commissioners give them. And yet I find nearly the same 
proportion of lux to total produce is claimed in the Central Provinces. The 
land revenue demand ' absorbs probably not more than about 6^ per cent, 
(or one anna in the rupee) of the value of a normal out-turn.’ ‘ The poorest 
parts of the Province . . . where distress has been most severe, pay either 
no revenue at all (save an insignificant quit-rent) to Government . . . 
or a trifling rate (less than four annas per cultivated acre).—Para. 16S, 
p. 115, Repoii on the Famine in the Central Provinces, by R. H. Cradock 
I.C.8., vol. i., Nagporo, Secretariat Press, 1898. 
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4. Loss OF Excise Eevenue * 

je76,000 
163,000 

46,000 £ 

—- 285,000 


jEIS.OOO 
74,000 
118,000 
114,000 
88,000 
72.000 

- 479,000 

6. Loss OF Salt Revenue :— 3 

1877 . i*62,000 

1878 . 211,000 

- 273,000 


1877 

1878 

1879 


5. Loss OF Customs Revenues: 

1876 . 

1877 . 

1878 . 

1878 . 

1880 . 

1881 . 


7. Country Silver and Silver Ornaments:—4 
Bombay Mint returns, for years of the 
famine, show:— 

Country Silver. Silver Ornaments. Total. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

1877- 78 ... — ... 1,24,00,000 ... 1,24,00,000 

1878- 79 ... 67,00,000 ... 1,16,00,000 ... 1,83,00,000 

1879- 80 ... 45,00,000 ... 92,00,000 ... 1,37,00,000 


Rs.1,12,00,000 Us.3,32,00,000 Rs.4,44,00,000 

Mr. Barclay said: ‘ The quantity which 
reached the mints must have been only a 
fraction of what was sold by the natives to 
the dealers.’ . . . * In the recent famine 
[1897-98], when the mints were closed, 
the silver ornaments would only realise 
about fifty per cent, in rupees.’ Sir David 
Barbour testified: ‘ The return from the 


> No. 14, Statistical Abstract, British India, p. 29. 

= Ibid., No. 16, p. 26. 

’I Ibid., No. 16, p. 27. 

4 ' East India Currency Inquiries: Official and other figures submitted by 
Mr. Donald Graham, O.I.E., Appendix* [o. 7060-1] 1893, p. 304; also 
* Evidence of Sir David Barbour, K.C.S.I.,’ p. 305; and ‘ Evidence of Robert 
Barclay,’ Ans. 11,612, Fart II., 1899. 
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Bombay Mint excludes gold; but we know £ 
that in the years of the great famine in 
Madras and Bombay, a large amount of gold 
was sent from India to England, and, 1 
think, Sir H. Hay said he received a quan¬ 
tity of gold from India which was evidently 
composed of ornaments melted down.’' 

Take Mr. Barclay’s ‘ fraction ’ as representing 
only as mucli more as was actually minted, 
and Sir David Barbour’s exported gold at 
one million sterling, the reserves drawn 
upon in Madras and elsewhere (need¬ 
lessly drawn if only proper means had 
been adopted to prevent distress) was 
Ils.4,44,00,000 X 2 = Rs.8,88,00,000 at 2s. 
per rupee s= jES, 880,000; gold jei,000,000... 9,880,000 

The foregoing is not only of mucli interest, 
but also of great importance in the light it 
throws on the ‘ pinch ’ experienced by the 
well-to-do classes. The live millions and 
more who perished in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, and the millions who were on relief 
works, or in receipt of charitable relief, 
would not, I estimate, contribute 
Ils.200,000 towards the Rs.4,44,00,000 
worth of ornaments which disappeared in 
the melting-pot at the mint. No; all this 
came from the better-off people, drawn 
from them by the high price of food. As 
prices now ore nearly always at what used 
to be considered famine prices, it may be ‘ 

realised how impossible it is for wealth to 
be accumulated by any class in India. 

8. Increased Price of Food :— 

The Famine Commission of 1880 estimated 
the value of food at £.o per ton. In Madras 
during the famine the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, the Governor, stated® that 


* ‘ Some lakhs of savings were brought out in the famine of 1876-77; the 
goldsmiths’ melting-pots were going day and night for some months, and 
the mint returns alone will show what the accumulation of precious metals 
in the ftunino districts must have amounted to.*—Hon. J. B. Richey, C.S.I., 
Aug. 15,1688. 

“ Speech at Famine Relief meeting held in Madras on August 4,1877. 
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‘ two-thirds ot the rvesidenoy were suffering 
from the high price of food.’ Two-lhirda 
of the Presidency would be twenty luillions 
of people. Say, they endured these high 
prices for six months only (an under¬ 
estimate), and that the price of food was 
doubled, j£10 per ton, though, as a mn.ttcr 
of fact, the price was much more tlian 
doubled.' The Commissioners considered 
eight millions of tons per annum were 
consumed in Madras: tfikc half of that for 
six months at £5 additional cost, and the 
increased price of food represented 4,000,000 
tons X £!i = jE 20,000,000 : take off one-third 
to come into accord with the Duke’s (under) 
statement, and the amount to be brought 
out is, say . 13,000,000 

9. Loss OP Cattle, Houses, Agrtcul- 
TURAL Implements, etc. ;— 

Boughly, in normal years, thei’c are, in the 
Madras Presidency:— 

14,000,000 cattle. 

8,000,000 slieep. 

6,000,000 goats. 

40,000 horses and ponies. 

100,000 mules and donkeys. 

Total 27,140,000" 

Sir Bichard Temple, Famine Delegate, in one 
of his reports, stated, ‘the country was 
almost entirely bare of all crop or stubble, 
and there was no sign of fotlder or grass.’ 

Before the end of December, 1876, in the 
Bellary district, ‘ ouc-fourth of the cattle 
w’ere said to have died, and it w'as thought 


* Under normal circumstances at that time one anna would buy in 
Southern India nearly two lbs. of grain; in August, 1B77, it would not 
purchase more than half a pound, or even that quantity. Rice, in ordinary 
seRRftnw, sold at the rate of ten measures per rupee ; in the last week of July 
it was quoted at three or four measures, which was as if the quartern ioaf 
in England, instead of being sixpence, was nearly four times that amount. 
In merely doubling the price of grain, therefore, the estimate is a moderate 
one, (See ‘ Famine Campaign in Southern India,’ 1877-79 vol. i., pasaint.) 

" Agrioaltural Statistics for British India for 1888-89, p. 229. 
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more than half would perish before June X 

unless heavy showers fell in January’;’ 
but tho showers did not fall; ‘ cattle dying 
for want of fodder ’ was a frequent item in 
District Reports. In Bombay careful state¬ 
ments were prepared, such as these :— 

SJtolapur : — 

Cattle before famine. 224,599 

Cattle in August, 1877 ... 97,167 


Loss ... 127,432 

‘Of these only 44,000 were considered fit 
for agricultural purposes ’: 

Madhee and Mohul Taluk :— 

Cattle before famine ... 

Cattle in August, 1877 


Loss 

Indee Taluk: — 

Cattle before famine ... 
Cattle in August, 1877 


T^oss 


16,691 

5,470 

11,121 

35,747 

6,644 

30,103'- 


In view of all this it will not be going too 
far to assume that one-fourth of the live 
stock in the Madras Presidency perished. 

One-fourth of 27,140,000 = 6,785,000; taken 
all round at Rs.7 each; 6,785,000 X 7 
= Rs.47,495,000, or, at Rs.lO to the X’ 4,749,500 

10. Loss OF Wages:— 

Say, 5,000,000 labourers, without work for 
nine months at Bs.5‘5 per months (the 
famine extended from the autumn of 1876 
to September, 1877, and much longer 
in some parts) — 6,000,000 x Rs.S'S == 

Rs.27,500,000: at Rs.lO to tho £ . 2,750,000 


’ P. 56, ‘ Famine Campaign,’ vol. i. - IbUl. pp. 364-366. 

3 It will be seen that I have not taken into consideration anything for 
ruined houses, loss or sale of ngricultural implements, etc.; if included, they 
would make an appreciable difference. Their omission may be covered by 
any slight excess in what 1 have estimated. 

* P, 310, Statistical Abstract, 1897-98. 
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11. Loss OF Capital by Agriculturists 

AND Interest by Moneylenders 
AND Others:— 

*. . . about one-third of the land-holding £ 

classes are deeply and inextricably in debt, 
and at least an equal proportion in debt 
though not beyond the power of recovering 
themselves.’ ‘ The census of 1881“ gives 
millions of agriculturists in Madras: say 
two millions' of these indebted at least 
Rs.60 each = Bs.10,00,00,000 ; of these 
assume 20 per cent, lost through the 
famine,—Bs.2,00,00,000 at Bs.lO to the £ ‘2,000,000 

12. Loss OF Profit by Merchants, 

Traders, etc., by Diminution op 
Business :— 

This can bo no more than a guess, and, 
unsupported by any authority, my guess 
must be takeir for what it is worth. Con¬ 
sidering, however, the great contraction of 
business throughout the whole Pi-csidency, 

Bs.lO,000,000 to Bb.IC, 000,000 might be 
fairly reckoned, say the smaller sum at 
Ks.l0 to the je . 1,000,000 

Total ascertained and estimated cost of 

the Madras Famine .. £ 82 , 736,500 

Say, in money .£ 83 , 000,000 

and THE LIVES OF FIVE MILLIONS OF HUMAN 
BEINGS. 

Who can estimate in pounds, shillings, and pence what 
this terrible loss in lives means to the unhappy community 
amongst whom it occurred ! 

* P. 131, Famine Commission Report, 1880, Part II. 

“ P. 351, Census Report, vol. i. 

1 In all India there were 29,‘207,150 ‘ tenant cultivators ’; as a ryotwarry 
(or peasant-cultivating) province, Madras would have a large proportion of 
these. 

















CHAPTEK V 


‘THE EXTHAOBDINARY AMOUNT OF PRECIOfTS METALS 
THAT IS xiRSORBED BY THE PEOPLE ’ 


The Pom AHinoniin eonccrnieg the xibsorption of Gold and 
Silver in India. 

Imports of Treasure Not Evidence of xVccuinulating Wealth 
Statistics concerning Imports of Gold and Silver from ISJiS 
to 1900. 

Coinage of Bupces at British Indian :uid Feudatory State 
Mints. 

Average ‘Absorption’ 3.Jd. per head per annum! 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji's Illustration for Puzzled ‘ Economists.’ 

The Alleged Buried or Hoarded Wealth of India.. 

‘The Total Absence of Anything Like Accumulated Wealth in 
India.’- - Sir Ricfmrcl StrM'hri/. 

Indian Wealth compared with British Wealth. 

Stop the Drain and There May Be a Chance of W'ealtli 
Accumulating in India. 

T he title of this chapter is the climax in a series of 
sentences which, like a stately march, records our 
progress in India. ‘ A prudent Government,’ said Lord 
Curzon to his Legislative Council in Calcutta, on March 
28, 1901, ‘ endeavours to increase its non-agricultiu‘al 
sources of income. It is for this reason that I welcome, 
as I have said to-day, the investment of capital and the 
employment of labour upon railways, canals, in factories, 
workshops, mills, coal mines, metalliferous mines, and on 
tea. sugar, and indigo, plantations. All these are fresh 
outlets for industry. They diminish pro tanto the strain 
upon the agricultural population and they arc bringing 
money into the country and circulating it to and fro. 

13 
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This is evident from the immense increase in railway 
traffic, both goods and passenger, in postal, telegraph, 
and money order, business, in imports from abroad, and 
in the extraordinary amount of precious metals that is 
absorbed by the people. These are not symptoms of 
decaying or impoverished populations.’ 

In other chapters of this work it is made abundantly 
clear that, apart from a small section of the popi^tion of 
India, and that, mainly, the foreign section, there has 
been no increase of prosperity among the native people of 
the country. Only two passages out of the Viceroy’s 
‘ baker’s dozen ’ of disputable assertions, need be singled 
out for comment here. One is the remark: ‘. they 
are bringing money into the country and circulating it.’ 
If it be a good thing to bring money into a country it 
must be a bad thing, on the balance of commercial trans¬ 
actions, to send money out of a country. Therefore, 
when Lord Ciirzon’s eyes are opened to the ‘ drain ’ which 
Lord Salisbury saw (and deplored) in 1875, he cannot, 
consistently with his own dithyrambic speculations, fail 
to consider and support such means as will stop the 
‘ drain.’ 

The second passage is that which records the impres¬ 
sion that has been made upon the viceregal mind by ‘ the 
extraordinary amount of precious metals that is absorbed 
by the people.’ This absorption of the precious metals 
in India is a asinorum which many people, besides a 
too-busy Viceroy, unable to think out the proposition he 
wishes to demonstrate, have failed to cross. In 1891, in 
reply to some strictures of my own, similar to those to 
which Lord Curzon was replying when he made the 
remark I have quoted, one of the leading journals in 
England used language similar to that which the Viceroy 
has just used. And, at the very time when Lord Curzon 
was being hypnotised by contemplation of ‘the extra¬ 
ordinary amount of the precious metals that is absorbed 
by the people ’ of India, one of the chief officials of an 
important Chamber of Commerce in England wrote to 
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me to ask how 1 could assert that India was growing 
poorer when it could absorb such^ ‘an extraordinary 
amoimt of the precious metals’ as the Indian people 
absorbed. Apparently, the issue involved in this ‘ absorp¬ 
tion of precious metals ’ is imperfectly apprehended even 
by those whose business it is to know, and, in som<J 
degree, to control, the currents which, in their ebb and 
flow, render international traffic possible and profitable. 
I, therefore, ask that what follows may receive careful 
consideration seeing I assert that the phenomenon so 
vigorously described by the Viceroy of India, and so 
insistently brought to my attention in England by 
journalist and commercial expert, may exist in ‘ dtjcaying 
or impoverished populations,’ and, even, actually, become 
one of the signs of decay and of impoverishment. 

The form in which the difficulty is generally stated is 
this (I quote remarks really made):— 

‘These imports of treasure are surely evidence of 
accumulating wealth. Will Mr. Digby say why this 
accumulation of gold and silver is going on, as it has done 
for centuries past, in spite of all difficulties, and wiiy it is 
not good evidence of increasing wealth ? ’ 

1. I demur to the statement that India has, unremit¬ 
tingly, been importing treasure for centuries past. Prior 
to British rule, when India on her own account was 
carrying on a great trade with neighbouring nations in 
Asia, she required and received a certain quantity of gold 
and silver, not then producing either, needing both for 
commercial purposes and for ornamental and luxurious 
uses, and being then wealthy enough to indulge in 
luxuries. But, in the early years of British rule, India 
was depleted of its precious metals to such an extent as 
to ‘ greatly dimmish in quantity . . . the current specie 
of the country.’ (Minute of 1787, by Sir John Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth, Governor-General of India.) 
It will be admitted that some gold and silver was required 
to restore the equilibrium which our exploitations of those 
days disturbed. 
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2. There has been some accumulation of the precious 
metals in India, but, with the condition of things which 
exists in that country, such accumulation is not ‘ evidence 
of increasing wealth.’ At the same time the amount of 
the treasure in question is infinitesimally small when 
regarded in the light of the enormous population that 
receives it. 

3. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in his ‘ Poverty of India’ (pp. 
230-272, collected works. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
Ltd.), has considered and commented upon the question 
very thoroughly up to 1869. In his Gmtemporary Beview 
articles, 1887, he carried the particulars to 1884. I will 
now take them to a later date. Mr. Naoroji has pointed 
out that India does not receive its imports of the precious 
metals as so much profit on its exports, or to make up a 
deficiency of imports against exports. As Lord Salisbury 
so excellently put it, in the same Minute as that in which 
he cynically declared ‘ India must be bled,’ ‘ much of the 
revenue of India is exported without a direct equivalent.’ 
Even after the gold and silver has been received in India 
there is still a huge annual balance against that country 
on every year’s trade; in 1889-90 the amount was 
Rx.23,492,000 (£15,661,334). Again, it must not be 
forgotten that the British introduced into India the 
system of the payment of revenue in cash. Our pre¬ 
decessors were content to take their toll in kind. It will 
at once be seen that this innovation alone would call for 
a large supply of silver with which to meet the newly- 
created demand. 

Before specifically answering the question as to why 
the import of gold and silver into India is not evidence of 
increasing wealth, let us see what this import actually 
amounts to. The India Office obligingly furnishes me 
with statistical information, from which I find that from 
1836-36 to 1899-00, both years inclusive, the imports of 
gold and silver have been respectively as follow:— 

Imports of Precious Metals into India, 1835-36 to 
1899-1900 
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Gold:— 


Net imports in deoei^nial periods:— 

■ 

Rx. 

1835-86 to 1844-45 . 

3,296,799 

1845-46 to 1864r-66 . 

... 10,282,598 

1866-67 to 1864-65 . 

... 51,094,689 

1865-66 to 1874-75 . 

... 86,578,039 

1876-76 to 1884-85 . 

... 26,639,438 

1885-86 to 1894-95 . 

... 16,266,152 

1895-96 to 1899-1900 . 

... 25,669,487 


Rx.169,827,147 


or~jeil3,218,085. 

Silver :— 

1836-36 to 1844-45 . 

1845-46 to 1854-55 . 

1865-66 to 1864-65 . 

1865-66 to 1874-76 . 

1875-76 to 1884-85 . 

1886-86 to 1894-95 . 

1896-96 to 1899-1900 . 


Tlx. 

20,535,269 

15,827,009 

100,202,614 

62,460,314 

65,673,631 

104,285,608 

25,469,213 


Rx 


393,953,658 


or-.£264,635,772. 

In 3ixty-five years tlic combined totals amount to— 

Gold . .£113,218,085 

Silver . 261,635,772 


JE374,853,867 
Average per annum, ^5,766,967. 

The total amount imported was i;374,858,867. During 
the period under consideration the Indian mints have 
coined— 

Gold . 4:2,415,383 

Silver. 257,731,715 


Total . X*260,177,098 

The details are interesting. The silver received into 

the mints for coinage during this period was from two 

* In 189^93 £2,812,68.3, and in 1894-95 £4,974,094, the exports exceeded 
the imports by these amounts. 
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parties, whose respective amounts are thus described and 
set out— 

J*Vom Individuals. From Govemmmif. 

t'219,807,917 ±‘34.670,665 


Since 1894-95 the mints have been closed to the public 
for coinage purposes, but silver is still minted (for Mexican 
dollars for circulation in the Far East), as the following 
particulars from (and including) the year of closing 
show:— 


1894-96 

1896-9G 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 


£. 

487,968 

972,983 

3,631,640 

3,413,023 

5,636,137 


To the amount coined by the Indian Government must 
be added the coinage of the Feudatory States, whose 
export trade is at least probably it is more than—one- 
fifth of the whole trade of India. Say one-twentieth only 
of the amount coined in British India has been coined by 
the Feudatory States, viz., about ±13,000,000. This 
leaves out of the total of ±377,853,857 imported, after 
Government and private coinage has been provided for, 
the sum of ±104,676,768, This looks a formidable 
amount, but when closely examined its great proportions 
vanish. 


The British Indian mints have coined ± 

in sixty-five years ... ... ... 260,177,098 

The Feudatory States have minted, say 13,000,000 


273477,098 

From this must be deducted, to replace 
wear and tear, estimated before a 
Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons at ±666,666 a year ... ... 43,333,290 

Leaving .±229,843,808 
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Jn his calculations from 1801 to 1869, Mr. Naoroji sug¬ 
gested, but did not allow for, a loss of iil ,000,000 a yeai*, 
thus: " Is it too much to assume in the very widespread 
and minute distribution, over a vast surface and vast 
population, of small trinkets or ornaments of silver, and 
their rough use, another million may be required to 
supply waste and loss ? If only a pennyworth per head 
per annum be so wasted, it would make a million 
sterling.’ 

The gross total and the disposal of the treasure remain¬ 
ing in the country during the sixty-five years under review 
ijiaj be thus summarised :— 

e 

Net imports . 377,853,807 

Less Government coinage... 34,570,065 
„ Feudatory ,, ... 18,000,000 

„ Wastage at one penny 
per head per annum, 
tT,000,000 per year 

05 years . 05,000,000 

,, Wear and tear of coin¬ 
age Rx. 1,000,000 
(i?666,6G6)per annum 43,333,290 

155,903,955 

Leaving. .£221,949,902 

being coined rupees and bar silver worked into orna¬ 
ments or ‘ lioardcd ’ uncoined. 

I assume (as I am well justified in doing by the figures 
of the thirty-fourth number of the ‘ Statistical Abstract 
for British India indeed, T might take a larger number) 
that the population in British India has averaged during 
the sixty-five years under consideration 180,000,000. The 
trnasuro over and above Government coinage received in 
India during these years, if divided amongst this popula¬ 
tion would amount to ^1 4s. l|d. per head. Divide this 
sum by the sixty-five years during which this treasure has 
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been imported, and it comes to the insignificant sum of 
4^d. per head per annum ! But stay, it is not so much as 
that. The Feudatory States are greedy absorbers of the 
precious metals. The people in them are more pros¬ 
perous than are the people in the British provinces ; their 
share in the export trade of the Empire, as has been stated, 
is one-fifth of the whole at least. It is putting the matter 
at a low estimate to suppose they receive only one-fifth 
of the gold and silver imported; grant them, however, 
that fifth, and then in British India there remains, if all 
this sum could be divided, about 3^d. per head per annum ! 
That there is much treasure in the Feudatory States is 
clear from the hoards of the late Maharajah Scindia, 
forty million rupees after his death being invested in 
Government of India securities. Tlum, of another State 
it is declared, with what truth I know not, that in certain 
forts there wore twenty years ago treasure vaults contain¬ 
ing from 300 to 400 million nipees in gold and silver. I 
do not believe there is so much, but the statement, for 
what it is worth, may stand. British India gets no 
])enefit from these hoards. It is certain there are not 
any large hoards in the British provinces. Further, Mr. 
Naoroji, in liis reply to Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, in 1887 
(the position has not materially altered since then), saj^s: 

‘ Next, how much goes to the native States and the frontier 
territories? Here are a few significant official figures as au indi¬ 
cation. “ The report of the External Land Trade and Bailway-borne 
Trade of the Bombay Presidency for 1884--85,” (page 2) says of Rajpu- 
tana and Central India: “ The imports from the external blocks being 
greater than the exports to thorn, the balance of trade due by the 
Presidenej' to the other Provinces amounts to Rs.12,01,05,912, as 
appears from the above table and the following." I take the native 
States from the table referred to— 

Excess op Import.s in Bombay Presidency. 

From Rajputaiia and Central India ... Es.5,55,46,768 

From Jlerar. 1,48,91,856 

From Hyderabad. 8,67,688 


Total 


• * • 


« • * 


Rs.7,13,06,796 
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or £7,130,579. This means that these native States have exported so 
much more merchandise than they have imported. Thereupon, the 
report remarks thus: “ The greatest balance is in favour of Bajputana 
and Central India, caused by the import of opium from that block. Next 
to it is that of the Central Provinces. It is presumed that these balances 
are paid back tnainlij in cash." (The italics are mine.) This, then, is 
the way the treasure goes; and poor British India gets all the abuse 
—insult added to injury. Its candle bums not only at both ends, but 
at all parts. The excessive foreign agency cats up in India, and 
drains from India, a portion of its wretched income, thereby weaken¬ 
ing and exhausting it every year drop by drop, tliough not very 
perceptibly, and lessening its productive power or ca})ability. It has 
poor capital and cannot increase it much. Foreign capital does nearly 
all the work and cai-ries away all the profit. Foreign capitalists from 
Europe and from native States make profits from thi* resources of 
British India, and take away these profits to their own countries. 
The share that the mass of the natives of British India have is 
to drudge and slave on scanty subsistence for those foreign capitalists ; 
not as slaves in America did, on the resources of the country and land 
belonging to the masters themselves, but on the rcsonre.es of tlieir 
own country for the benefit of foreign capitalists. I may illustrate this 
a little. Bombay is considered a wealthy place, and has a large capital 
circulating in it, to carry on all its wants as a great port. Whose 
capital is this? Mostly that of foreigners. The capital of the 
European exchange banks and European m«>r<-bn,nts is mostly 
foreign, and most of.the native capital is foreign also, Lc., tlmt of the 
native bankers and merchants from the native States. Nearly 
£6,000,000 of the capital working in Bombay belongs to native 
bankers from the native States. Besides a large portion of the 
wealthy merchants, though more or less settled in Bombay, are 
from native States.’ 

If other things were equal, if the imported treasure 
represented a real surplus over the balance of imports 
and exports, and the reasonable profits arising therefrom, 
British India, in course of time, w'ould lay by something. 
But, it must be remembered, in addition to all that has 
been urged, a much larger amount of coin is ri'quired in 
proportion to the volume of trade in India than is the 
case in England. This is owing to the defective system 
of credit which prevails in India and to remedy which 
very little has been done by the Government. 

In 1898-99 the Indian import and export trade (in¬ 
cluding treasure imported and exported) of .i*l 40,138,858 
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and the internal traffic required, on the part of the 
Government in India and in England was— 


Cash balances at the Treasuries and Agencies 

in India. 

Do. do. in Home Treasury ... 

Coinage was added to by . 

Notes were in circulation to the value of ... 


£ 

11,177,670 

3,145,768 

3,757,642 

18,801,750 


The foregoing particulars explain what becomes of the 
precious metals which are imported into India. A large 
portion is wanted, and is used, for the ordinary purposes 
of trade. Much disappears annually through inevitable 
wastage. But, as to the portion left in the hands of the 
British Indian people, and regarded as proof positive of 
their prosperity, it is significant that the year of greatest 
import of gold and silver (greater even than, except in 
one year, during the American war, wheji Indian cotton 
was so greatly ‘ boomed ’) was 1877-7S, the years of the 
terrible famines in Madras, Bombay, and the North- 
Western Provinces. Nobody will assert that the gold 
and silver imported then w'ere a proof of the prosperity 
of the people. Mr. Naoroji, in his ‘ Poverty of India,’ 
has aptly indicated this point in an illustration which I 
will borrow. He says:— 


‘ The notion that the import of silver has made India rich is a 
strange delusion. There is one important circumstance which ia not 
borne in mind. The silver imported is not for making up tiic balance 
of exports and profits over imports, or for what is called balance of 
trade. l*\ir from it, as I have already explained. It is imported as a 
simido necessity, but it, therefore, does not make India richer because 
so much silv(U' is imported. If I give out jC20 worth of goods to any 
one, and in return get £5 in other goods and £5 in silver, and yet if 
by so doing, though I have received only JBIO worth in all for the i£20 
I have parted with, [ am richer by £5, because I have received £5 in 
silver, then my richness will be very unenviable indeed. The pheno¬ 
menon, in fact, has a delusive effect. Besides not giving due con¬ 
sideration to the above circumstances, the bewilderment of many 
people at what are called enormous imports of silver in India is like 
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that ol a child who, because it can itself bo satisfied with a small piece 
of bread, wonders at a man eating a whole loaf, though the loaf may 
bo but a very “ scanty subsistence *’ for the big man.' 

It is frequently forgotten that in dealing with British 
India one has to do with a huge population, with a 
continent as great as Europe, leaving out Kussia, and 
with nations as varied in habits and customs as are the 
European nations. No doubt a few Indians have become 
rich, and are the better for the imported treasure—that 
is, have hoarded it or turned it into ornaments. They 
are, however, comparatively few. I doubt if they 
number as many as do the wealthy merchants and 
manufacturers of the city of Manchester. As in England 
the millionaire and tlie paupcir co-exist, so in India a 
small number of well-to-do folk are to be found side by 
side with two hundred and thirty millions of struggling 
people, a number every year becoming more and more 
poor, half of wdioin do not receive a bare sustenance in 
food, to say nothing of .sullicient and decent clothing, 
and leaving out of account ev(jrytbing which would give 
zest to life.* Whatever the import of treasure into India 
may mean, it most certainly docs not fulfil the condition 
of ‘ good evidence of increasing wealth,’ nor should it 
appear to be a gratifying phenomenon to an interested 
Viceroy and lull him to slumber as an evidence of increasing 
wealth and growing prosperity. In England the suffering 
and struggling poor are few; in India they arc the vast 
majority, the well-to-do being a very small minority. The 
greater part of the Indian people live with hardly more 
pleasure than the lean and hungry cattle in their fields. 

‘ ‘ The Econoinic Situation in India,’ a .suries of articles in tho Poona 
Sarvajanik HabM Journal (the Habha now, unhappily, quiescent, was a 
publio body which did notable •jervice in Western India for a time). These 
articles did not attract in England the attention their great merit called for, 
partly, perhaps, because the author thought only of an Indian audience and 
dealt with crores, lakhs, and percentages, with all ciphers omitted, in a way 
which, while easily realised by the mathematical and arithmetical mind of a 
trained Indian, is hard to be grasped by an English reader unfamiliar with 
the terminology as well as the currency involved. 
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Unimpeachable evidence from official records demonstrate 
this. I publish that evidence in great fulness later in this 
volume. Such an existence as they endure is incompatible 
with viceregal dreams of ‘ increasing wealth and growing 
prosperity.’ 

That there is much buried wealth in India is a 
favourite subject with many people who generalise not 
from facts, but from fancies. A few years ago, the 
Pioneer newspaper made some remarks which were freely 
quoted in the British Press, the following paragraph 
particularly proving itself a favourite with sub-editors 
everywhere: — 

‘ Mv. Olarmont Danicll, if we remember rightly, gives as the result 
of his researches into the buried wealth of India, the sum of 270 
)nillions sterling as a probable estimate of the amount of the 
treasure lying idle in tlie country either in the shape of hoards 
or ornaments. We do not know that any one has ever seriously 
audited the figures by whicli he arrives at this conclusion: and 
they may be indisputable. At any rate every OTie knows that the 
lioards of native families are astonishingly large in proportion to 
their outward circumstances; and Mr. E. K. Maclagan, who has 
been investigating the trade in gold and silver work for the Panjab 
Government, is convinced that they are much more generally 
undervalued than over-estimated. A competent authority, he says, 
guesses that “ in Amritsar city alone there are jewels to the value of 
two million pounds sterling.’’ As regards some other districts the 
figures that have been furnished are not loss astonishing. The 
miserable waste of Montgomery is estimated to possess about fifty 
lakhs in ornaments. The hill-sides and valleys of Kulu are put 
at three lakhs and a half. In Jhclum two-fifths of the wealth of 
the district are said to bo vested in property of this nature; and in 
Kohat, “probably one of the poorest districts of the province in this 
respect, the estimate is taken at lls.SOO for each Hindoo family, and 
lls.l0 for each Mussulman family, and a lakh in the aggreg.ato for the 
Nawab and other liaises—making a total for the district of 75 lakhs.” 
This estimate, Mr. Maclagan admits, is probably on exaggeration; 
but, he adds, “ oven a more exact calculation would probably surprise 
us in its results.” Given another quarter of a century of quiet British 
rule and the spoil of the Fan jab will be once more worth the atten¬ 
tion of some covetous invader from the North-West. In the mean¬ 
time it acts as a powerful incentive to the predatory instincts of 
lesser rogues—the liousebreaker and the dacoit. And, in fact, such a 
store of wealth kept in such a manner would have been enough to 
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bring these professions into existence in the golden age. Stock notes 
have failed; Mr. Daniell’s currency reforms have not had a trial; and 
we still seem to be as far as ever from having hit on any scheme that 
will induce the native population to see the disadvantages of keeping 
valuables in hand and the advantages that may be secured by parting 
with them.’ 

At first sight the amounts mentioned in the above 
paragraph may seem enormous. But when those 
amounts—even Mr. Daniell's guess of thirty years ago 
—are, as already remarked, regarded in the light of 
the great population of India, and it is borne in iniild, 
as it always should be, that the greater part of such 
jewelry as there still is in India is inherited, that the 
articles de luxe have been heirlooms in Indian families 
through many generations, one marvels not at the wealth 
of India, but at the terrible poverty which exists, not¬ 
withstanding the two hundred and seventy millions 
sterling of ‘ hoards and ornaments.’ Divided among the 
whole people there is 

Not Fourteen Rupees (18s. 8d.) per Head oe 

Wealth, 

including all that has been inherited! Buried ‘ wealth,’ 
indeed! Miserable, naked, poverty, rather. Even the 
optimist General Richard Strachey, when before the 
House of Commons Committee on Indian Finance thirty 
years ago, said; ‘ Consider the general poverty of India. 
. . . Consider— 

The Total Absence of anything like Accumulated 

Wealth 

in India.’ 

Probably if all the indebtedness of all the people be 
reckoned, and if all the debts were liquidated, more than 
Mr. Clarmont Daniell’s estimate would bo required to 
meet the legitimate demands of the moneylenders. Conse¬ 
quently, a return to solvency on the part of the average 
Indian would mean eighty per cent, of the inhabitants left 
without one penny’s worth of inherited and acquired 
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wealth, and the moneylenders the sole owners of that 
wealth. Even then those moneylenders would not be 
rich people. Allow one moneylender for each of India’s 
three-quarters of a million of villages, and the wonderful 
amount of X270,000,000 sterling, divided equally among 
them, amounts to only .4^360 each! As to the inherited 
wealth amongst the population of India, its proportionate 
value may be judged from the following comparison :— 

INDIAN WEALTH, as ; BRITISH WEALTH, estimated 
above estimated. j by Mulhall. 

18s. 8d. per head. I £300 per head. 

Possibly, reckoning in everything, the Indian wealth 
might be brought to £5i per head, though that is exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful. Even then how would it stand in com¬ 
parison with the Briton’s wealth ? 

Matters in this respect have not improved since 1872, 
when the Pioneer's inquiries were made : rather have they 
become very much worse. In the inquiry which, fourteen 
years ago, was made in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, it was found that many households, even the 
households of small farmers—farmers of from five to 
fifteen acres—had not ten shillings’ worth of ‘jewels,’ 
furniture, and utensils of every sort and kind. Again and 
again it was stated either there were ‘ no jewels ’ or that 
the ‘ jewels ’ were made of pewter. In many thousands 
of huts, taking the records of 1888 as the test, there is not 
more than one rupee’s worth of ‘ belongings ’ in each. 
Analysed, the Daniell figures do not show much wealth 
per head. In Montgomery the average works out to 
little more than Rs.lO (13s, 4d.) per inhabitant. As for 
the statement, ‘ Given another quarter of a century of 
quiet British rule and the spoil of the Panjab will be once 
more worth the attention of some covetous invader from 
the North-West,’ it is amusingly preposterous. It has 
not been shown, nor can it possibly be shown, that there 
has been any material addition to the wealth of the 
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Panjab during the fifty and more years that that province 
has been under British rule. No doubt in a few of the 
wealthier Indian and Muhammadan families all over India 
there are still jewels and property of considerable value. 
But it is mainly inherited wealth. No one would contend 
that all India’s stored-up resources have already been 
drained from the country ; of inherited w’oalth there must 
still be some. It is, however, lessening year by year, 
whilst its place is not being taken by newer creations of 
reserves or purchase of valuables. If .students of Indian 
affairs would take the trouble to examine into such 
matters analytically and historically, first of all casting 
aside all preconceived notions and preserving a candid 
mind, even the newspaper quoted, judging by its leader of 
December 30, 1890, would not merely bo among the 
prophets, but 'W’ould be head and shoulders over its 
compeers in its exhibition of India’s only too hideous 
poverty. That journal would then, habitually, as it did 
incidentally, on the date mentioned, attack the Indian 
authorities with vehemence and with imputations un¬ 
known to the present writer, who always assumes that 
every Anglo-Indian official is the personification of ability, 
high-mindedness, and good intentions—an Admirable. 
Crichton among the administrators of civilised countries. 
Indeed, it is because such good men are the (unconscious, 
one hopes) producers of such ill-consoqiu;nces that most 
occasion is found to denounce the system under which the 
ill grows. The evil thus becomes perpetuated. ‘ Indian 
civilians are such honourable men; some often arc such 
good Christians—there cannot be any evil resulting from 
their administration.’ Thus quieted, responsible British 
people turn over on their side and contentedly slumber. 

As to some of the reserves of the well-to-do people 
in India being retained in the shape of jewelry, that is 
inevitable. While human nature is human nature some 
adornment of the person will always be considered 
essential: ‘ Back and body will be adorned even if the 
belly goes empty ’ is an English, not an Indian, proverb. 
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Further, to expect, as some English publicists appear to 
expect, that Indian people will sell their jewels and melt 
their gold and silver nose and ankle and finger rings, to 
enable them to find capital for industrial enterprises in 
which they do not believe, or to improve their land 
according to a foreigner’s notions of improvement, is to 
expect from them what is looked for from no other people 
on the face of the earth, and what no other people does. 
Whence comes the capital employed in joint stock and 
other enterprises in the United Kingdom? Does any 
appreciable amount of it come from the jewelry, the 
paintings, the Sevres vases, the hoarded wealth of the 
rich people of this land ? It is only as there is capital 
over and above what makes for the adornment of the 
person and the enrichment of the home that general 
enterprise is nourished, even in our go-ahead industrial 
United Kingdom. If this fact were more often borne in 
mind there would be less injustice done to what is called 
the want of energy and effort on the part of Indian so- 
called capitalists, while many foolish gibes as to the 
alleged ‘ hoarding ’ propensities of our Indian fellow- 
subjects would be spared.^ Stop the drain from India, 
and there may be a chance of wealth accumulating; India 
may then be able to pay for her own industrial enterprises. 
While the drain continues wealth cannot accumulate, and 
the public works which her foreign rulers declare to be 
necessary must be constructed with foreign capital, and, 
in the process, will be brought about the further degrada¬ 
tion, and, finally, the ruin of India. 


' ‘ Much is said about the hoaiding by the natives, but how little is the 
share for each to hoard, and what hoardings—in the shape of investments, 
plate, jewelry, watches, personal ornaments—there are in England t I do 
not suppose that any Englishman would say that the natives of India ought 
to have no taste and no ornaments, and must only live like animals. But, 
after all, how little there is for each, if every one had his shore to hoard or 
to use. The fact is that, far from hoarding, millions who are living on 
“ scanty subsistence ” do not know what it is to have a silver piece in their 
possession. It cannot be otherwise. To talk of Oriental wealth now, as far 
as British India is concerned, is a figure of speech, a dijeam t'—DanaBaAi 
Naokoji, ‘ I’overty of India.’ 













CHAPTER VI 

THE ‘ TRIBUTE ’; what it is, how it works 

‘. nob a facb to be found in support of Allegations ’ that 
India is becoming Exhausted. {Lord Oeo. HamiUon,) 

‘ That Absurdity—about a Drain to England.’ 

‘ iVn Adininistrabmn absolutely Unselfish.’ 

Does India Really Pay a Tribute V 

The Symposium at the India Oflicc in 1875. 

Lord Salisbury on • Produce Exported witJioub a Direct 
Equivalent.’ 

How the Mercantile Transaction Invoh ing the Payment of 
Tribute is Carried Through. 

The Viceroy and Secretary of State, tis Money Brokers, 
Negotiating the ‘ Investment.’ 

The ‘Tribute’ Not .^Ul Gain to England: it does Serious 
Mischief to Agriculture and British Farmers Suffer. 

The ‘Drain’ tmd Its Effects Recognised at the India Office 
in 1876. 

‘ The Tribute which is so balcfully weighing down the Indian 
Exclumge, . . . threatens to break the Indian camel’s 
back.’ 

‘ VOU speak,’ said the Rt. Hon. Lord George Hamilton, 
Secretary of State for India, in a letter ‘ to Mr. 
Hadabhai Naoroji, ‘ of the increasing impoverishment of 
India, and the annual drain upon her as steadily and 
continuously exhausting her resources. Again I assert 
you are under a delusion. Except that, during the last 
five years the rainfall has thrice failed, and created 

' Fart of a correspondence between these gentlemen on the present 
condition of India and (as Mr. Naoroji put it) its rapidly-growing 
impoverishment. 
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droughts of immense dimensions, there is not ii fact to bo 
found in support of your allegations.’ 


‘ Does India pay tribute to England ? ’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ the average Englishman would reply. 

‘ We do not rule India in that way. Tribute ? Oh ! it 
is nonsense to suppose we take tribute from another 
country, especially a country like India. We rule India 
for nothing, except payment for the work we do there.’ 

The more than average man, the capable scholar, the 
high administrator, all reply with like expressions. One of 
the highest of ex-ofticials, whose service in India recently 
came to an end, said, in the presence of the present writer, 
during the present year (1901): ‘Oh! that absurdity 
about a drain from India to England! There is no drain. 
If there be a drain it is all the other way.’ He was highly 
indignant, as he thus spoke, with any one who thought 
otherwise. 

The cynic may ask : ‘ Does England, indeed, then rule 
India for naught ? ’ And he will get a reply in some such 
terms as these :— 

‘ I have simply to repeat what J suppose is the most 
striking impression that India leaves on every traveller of 
the magnificent work that has been done, and is being 
done, by English Administration.’ And, of cours(‘, 

‘ All tor love and nothing for reward.’' 

‘ The spectacle,' continues the same writer, ‘ of an 
administration absolutely unselfish, just, scrupulous, 
unweariedly energetic, provident, charitable, worked by 
men of untiring self-sacrifice and indomitable courage 
from the highest to the lowest, keeping order in what 
would quite obviously otherwise be illimitable chaos-~a 
Government, local as well as central, exact, firm, yet 
responsive to a touch, and absolutely devoted to the) good 


‘ Spenser’s‘Faerie Queen.’ 
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of the people, is one which makes one proud and thankful 
for British rule.’ * 

This is how nearly every Englishman regards the 
British connection with India. Yet it is wholly a fancy 
picture. Our ‘ absolutely unselfish ’ and ‘ scrupulous ’ 
rule is compatible with the existence of a drain of India’s 
resources which is enriching an already wealthy country 
at the cost of insufficient food, insufficient clothing, and 
no comforts of any kind for enjoyment by twice as many 
millions of ]3ritish subjects as there are people residing in 
the United Kingdom. Compatible, too, with one returned 
civilian getting as much for pension each year as the 
average income of thirteen hundred people. The rule 
has to be good, the man has to have done wonders, to 
justify any foreigner for ‘ non-equivalent services * (in 
Lord Salisbury’s phrase) taking so much from the means 
of an always hungry and ill-nourished people. 

The word ‘ Tribute ’ is only once mentioned in the 
general accounts of the Government of India. It is then 
employed to designate certain payments made by the 
Feudatory States to the suzerain Power. The total 
amount is Jt*909,701 per annum. Of anything in the 
shape of a ‘ tribute ’ in the transactions existing between 
India and England nothing is said. Why? ‘ Because,’ 
the reply is given to any question of the kind which may 
be asked, ‘ there is nothing in the shape of tribute from 
the one country to the other. Are Englishmen South 
American Spaniards that they should exact a tribute from 
the people over whom they bear rule ? ’ 

One hundred and twenty years ago there was no 
insuperable objection to call things by their right names. 
Burke ^ declared it ‘ must have been alway.s evident 
to considerate persons that the vast extraction of wealth 
from a country lessoning in its resources in proportion to 


* Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D., Tutor anJ Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford: ‘Impressions of Lidia,’ contributed to The Guardian, May, 1901. 

= Ninth Report of Select Committee on the Affairs of India, p. 67, vol. 
viii. J. C. Nimmo, 1899. 
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the increase of its burdens ’ was neither good in itself, nor 
could it be of long duration. To-day we are not wholly 
blind, notwithstanding the general obscurantism, which, 
sometimes, seems wilful obscurantism. The injury—of 
increasing the burdens on the laud and leaving cities and 
towns insufficiently taxed—‘ is exaggerated in India,’ said 
Lord Salisbury (April 29, .1875), ‘where so much of the 
revenue is exported without a direct equivalent.’ The 
Secretary of State for India, as Lord Salisbury was then, 
proceeded to say;—‘ As India must bo bled the lancet 
should be directed to the parts where the blood is con¬ 
gested, or at least is sufficient, not to those which are 
already feeble from the want of it.’ This observation 
makes it clear that to one British statesman out of the 
many who have had direct charge of Indian affairs, the 
fact, that India was paying tribute to England, was 
perfectly clear. With his great ability and luminous 
powers of description Lord Salisbury put the matter 
beyond peradventure in two striking phrases;— 

‘. . . India, where so much of the revenue is exported 
without a direct equivalent.’ 

‘ As India must be bled, the lancet should be directed 
to the parts where the blood is congested, or at 
least sufficient, not to those which an', already 
feeble for the want of it.’ 

There were others in the India Office at that time who 
shared these views and who did not hesitate to express 
them.^ But for some reason not rea.dily apparent, from 

' ‘ More than twenty years ago tho late Sir Louis Mallet (I presume with 
the knowledge and consent of Lord Cranbrook, then Secretary of State for 
India, and of my friend the late Edward Stanhope, then Under-Secretary), 
put at my disposal the confidential documents in the India Office, from 
Indian Finance Ministers and other.s, bearing on this question of tho drain 
from India to England and its effects. The situation is, to my mind, so 
desperate that I consider 1 am entitled to call on Lord Qeorge Hamilton to 
submit the confidential memoranda on this subject, up to and after the year 
1880, for the consideration of the House of Commons. 1 venture to assert 
that the public will be astonished to read the names of those who (privately) 
are at one with me on this matter. As to remedy, there is but one, and it is 
almost too late for that: the staunching of tho drain and the steady substL 
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that time forward no such word has been spoken, or, if 
spoken, has not been allowed to appear in any of the 
publications emanating from the Office. 

The names of things concerning the fundamental facts 
of human nature and of administrative conditions may 
change; the essential conditions are unvaried. This is 
especially the case with India. A student of Anglo- 
Indian nomenclature in relation to the procedure of 
affairs during, say, the past thirty years, finds himself, 
on consulting the official records of the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
in a world of most refreshingly frank and wholly unac¬ 
customed expressions. Yet, the burden of dispatches 
from the India House to ‘ loving friends ’ in India refer to 
much the same topics as do the dispatches which to-day 
pass backwards and forwards between Whitehall on the 
one hand and Calcutta and Simla on the other. Notably 
is this true of the correspondence of the finance depart¬ 
ments. The problems to be faced now are the problems 
which were faced then. In the Company’s days, urged by 
the need for dividends and by the payments to be made 
to His Majesty’s Government for troops and in other 
respects, much turned upon ‘ the Investment.' The 
Investment meant so many millions of pounds sterling 
employed for the purchase of goods to be loaded into the 
Company’s ships and sold in English markets to provide 
salaries, dividends, and interest on the fruits of * the 

tution of Native rule, under light English supervision, for our present 
ruinous system.’—H. M. Uynoman, Morniiuj Pont, .July 2, 1901. In a 
preceding coininunication from the same writer names had been named to 
this extent: ‘ I may .say, in conclusion, that my views on this matter have 
been and are shared by such men, dead and living, as Mr. Montgomery 
Martin, Sir George Wingate, Mr. .fames Gedde.s (Bengal Civil Service, hero 
of the Orissa famine of 18(95), Sir Louis Mallet, Colonel Osborn, Major 
Kvans Bell, Mr. Itobert Knight, Sir W'illiam Wedderburu, Mr. Chester 
Macnaghten (late Principal of the llajkumar College, Itajkote, Kattywar), 
Mr. William Digby, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and many more; and 1 believe 
1 should not be very far wrong if 1 added Lord Salisbury and another 
ex-Secretary of State for India to the list.’ The name of the late Sir George 
Campbell, K.C.S.I., M.P., once Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, must also be 
included. His remarks will be found in the succeeding chapter. 
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economical sin of international borrowing/ on which the 
directors discoursed, a sin which, notwithstanding its 
condemnation, was committed with impunity immedi¬ 
ately wars with the object of conquest seemed inevitable 
and were taken in hand. The process was simple. If 
‘Commerce’ had not profits for the ‘Investment,’ then 
‘Territory’ provided what was needed—that is to say, 
the proceeds of taxation paid for the goods to fill the 
ships’ holds and to find employment for the broker in 
Mincing Lane and its purlieus. The rulers of India, 
then, might be governing men, but, first and foremost, 
they were merchants. The fact was open and undis¬ 
guised. Now they are rulers indeed, but no longer figure 
as merchants. The Viceroy does not buy wheat, and 
jute, and tea, and indigo, and oil seeds, and coffee, and 
cotton, endorse the Bills of Lading, as did Warren 
Hastings in his time, and consign the produce to the 
Secretary of the India Office in London. All the same 
month by month a mercantile transaction is carried 
through identical with that which was familiar and easily 
understood when done openly and above-board. 

Lord George Hamilton is the head of a larger mercan¬ 
tile house than that over which Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
presides as Master of the United States Steel Trust. Mr. 
Clinton Dawkins, in exchanging his Finance Minister- 
ship of India for a partnership in an eminent banking 
firm doing business in London and New York, merely 
exchanged one commercial situation for another. Our 
whole connection with India rests upon the shop-keeping 
element in the relations between the two countries being 
strictly maintained. Let those visible signs of India’s 
subordination to England which are manifest in the 
balance of exports over imports in the annual trade of 
the two countries be stopped by that great merchant the 
Secretary of State ceasing to offer Council Bills for 
purchase, and India would not greatly concern us as a 
nation, if only the inevitable liquidation provided us with 
twenty shillings in the £, and we received ‘ compensation 
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for disturbance/ which we should certainly exact. The 
merchant-statesman no longer buys goods in India him¬ 
self, sells them in the open market and appropriates the 
proceeds to pay what is due to moneylenders in England, 
(called, for euphony’s sake, shareholders—the other name 
is ugly and is to be reserved for sowkars and bunniahs), 
annuitants, and pensioners, not to mention his own 
emoluments and those of his not small army of assistants. 
He has to have about sixteen millions sterling of hard 
cash every year to pay to the respective parties just 
mentioned. His Agent in Calcutta, the Head of the 
Civil Administration, the representative of British 
Majesty, has collected the money that is wanted and 
holds it ready for transmission. He cannot, however, 
very well send the rupees he has actually obtained from 
the taxed community. Neither would it be dignified on 
the part of Lord Curzon of Kedleston to buy produce and 
see it shipped from dock or ghat. Other people in 
England, merchants who have ascertained the wants of 
the Western people, have agents in India who buy pro¬ 
duce and who are ready to undertake {ill the technicalities 
involved in shipping it to England. They do this, and 
their principals in London having received and sold the 
goods wish to transmit to India payment for what they 
have received. If Lord Curzon does not want to send 
over actual coin in bulk neither does the outside mer¬ 
chant wish to send more ingots of gold or silver or brass 
to India than the few well-to-do Indian people require as 
a metallic reserve or for conversion into ornaments— 
such ornaments being a kind of savings’ bank whence 
(before the Mints were closed) the full silver value of the 
savings could, at any moment, bo obtained (less a small 
commission) in current coin of the realm. 

Thus, the Secretary of State wants the money which 
his Agent in Calcutta holds for him; the vendor mer¬ 
chant in London wants to pay his correspondent or 
Agent at an Indian port or in an inland city for the pro¬ 
duce and goods he has received and has sold. What 
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better course can the English merchant adopt to secure 
his ends than that he should pay what he has to pay to 
the Secretary of State in London who will instruct his 
Agentr-the Viceroy—to pay in Calcutta or elsewhere a 
corresponding sum to the Exchange Rank which has 
come into existence as the medium for such trans¬ 
actions? 

Because Indian produce is the only means by which 
these transactions can be carried through, the British 
farmer has nearly ceased to grow wheat. Cheap labour 
in India and the utter helplessness of the cultivator has 
helped to bring the agriculturist in the United Kingdom 
to the deplorable pass described by Mr. Rider Haggard 
in his July-October visitation through the agricultural 
distMcts of England.* Economic causes, as inexorable as 
the law of gravitation or the transmission of light from 
the sun and stars, from lamp and candle, have made the 
wealth gained by iron-master and manufacturer who send 
steel rails and locomotives to India paid for out of money 
lent by England and not provided by India, to play a 
largo part in producing the harder struggle for life which 
the British agriculturist has to endure. A study of these 
economics would lead English landowners and farmers to 
hold very different political views from those they at 
present possess. But there is no Party in the British 
State with knowledge or discernment to teach them 
what they should know'. 

‘The glut of Indian commodities in the English 
market,’ says Mr. Inw'ood Pollard,‘ is the result of 
India’s growing Home charges. P’or, whereas English 
merchants only expended 804,000,000 of tolas 3 of silver 


* See a series of articles contributcfl to the lixpreu newspaper, London. 

= ‘The Indian Tribute and the Loss by Exchange; an Essay on the 
Depreciation of Indian Commodities in England,’ by Thomas Inwood 
Pollard. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and Co. 1884. I have exchanged 
the word ‘our’ into ‘India’ to increase the perspicacity of the pas'oige 
for English readers. 

3 A tola is a measure of weight. The standard tola weighs 180 troy grain't, 
or one rupee. 
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in the purchase of Indian goods in the five years ending 
with 1884-5, they expended no less than 976,000,000 
worth of substitutes for tolas of silver, during the same 
period, in the shape of bills drawn on the Indian Govern¬ 
ment by the Secretary of State for India—paper-money 
representing the Indian tribute. Whereas the average 
annual imports of silver into India in the five years ending 
with 1884-5 had cfecreased from 75,000,000 to 61,000,000 
of rupees as compared with the fifteen years ending with 
1874-5, the bills drawn in London and paid by the 
Government in India had wicreased from 74,000,000 to 
195,000,000 annually. (If we compare 1870-1 to 1873-4 
with 1880-1 to 1883-4, the increase of the annual average 
of Indian Home charges is 82,000,000 of rupees.)’ 

Mr. Pollard proceeds, in a luminous passage to which I 
beg the reader’s most careful attention, to show how the 
drain from India is arranged in such a way as to disguise 
its real purpose from every one but an expert. He says: 
‘ How few people can be brought to realise what this 
means’—that is, the statement in the preceding para¬ 
graph. * Could I demonstrate that .£12,000,000 worth of 
Indian merchandise had been added to the English 
annual supply in exchange for a certain number of tons 
of solid metal sold to our customers at a cheap rate by 
Germany or the United States, not one man in ten 
thousand would refuse to acknowledge that to be the 
cause of the low value of Indian goods in England. Yet, 
when I do something more—when I demonstrate that 
.£12,000,000 worth of these same goods have been added 
to the annual supply in the same market in exchange for 
hits of paper, not one in ten thousand will understand 
what I mean. 

‘ I mean that, of late years (1880-1 to 1884-5) as com¬ 
pared with former years (1860-1 to 1874-5) 121,000,000 
of rupees’ worth of Indian goods had been added to the 
already heavy annual consignments wherewith India pays 
its English liabilities (other than those due on the score 
of commerce); that English private importers of mer- 
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chandise have to compete with the ever*increasing and 
virtually gratuitous, consignments of the same merchan¬ 
dise imported by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India; the Indian exporters send their goods to a market 
in which the demand for them is ever being saturated 
more and more by a greater and greater quantity of them 
having been already received by their customers as im¬ 
ports for which notJwig has to be paid, for which no 
equivalent in merchandise or money has to be exported, 
which cost England not so much as a day’s work.’ 

The Marquis of Salisbury, eleven years earlier, had 
condensed this teaching into a sentence when ho drew 
attention to the fact that ‘ much of the revenue of India 
is exported without a direct equivalent.’ ^ While such a 
statement remains on record it is perfectly clear that at 
the India Office, so long ago as 1875, ‘ the drain ’ and its 
effects were recognised in their true light. That not only 
nothing has been done during the intervening twenty-six 
years to staunch the open wound thus recognised while 
everything possible has been done to aggravate it until 
the wound has become an avenue to premature death 
and untold suffering to millions of British subjects yearly, 
is a condition of things for which the Secretary of State 
and his colleagues will have to answer at the bar of justice 
and of public opinion one day. 

I venture to put it to Lord George Hamilton, to whom 
has been given the inestimable privilege of ruling India for 
six years continuously, of having made twelve Indian 
Budget speeches in the House of Commons and of having 
served at the India Office nearly fourteen years altogether, 
whether he has ever taken the trouble to realise what it is 
that he has done towards ruining the bodies and deso¬ 
lating the homes of many, many, millions of his Indian 
fellow-subjects, through his neglect to mark, learn, and 

^ This is one of a number of pivotal sentences which the reader will see 
again and again in these page.s. I am less concerned with saying the same 
thing the second time or the third or fourth time than I am to impress the 
fact upon the reader’s mind. 
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inwardly digest the facts relating to the most splendid 
position ever occupied by mortal man. He is responsible 
for the lives and happiness of three hundreds of millions 
of human beings, and he allows millions to starve to 
death every year. Why ? Because to him the economic 
condition of India is a wholly sealed, unopened, un¬ 
studied, book. Here are passages which may give him 
occasion to pause, and should stimulate him to a line 
of reflection to which he is now a stranger. In the 
Westminster Beview in 1880 Mr. W. T. Thornton penned 
this paragraph, which was probably the last he ever 
wrote on a subject on which he was an acknowledged 
authority. Mr. Thornton remarked:— 

‘ Thus, it is established there is a drain from India to 
England. What is its nature and extent? 

‘ Experience, as usual, deferring until too late her 
captious counsels, at last teaches us clearly enough how 
serious an oversight there has been in an important 
branch of the domestic policy instituted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India some twenty-five years ago, and steadily 
pursued ever since. Every one could see that railways, 
which had so marvellously developed the resources of 
Europe, were equally desirable for India: but neither did 
it occur to any practical administrator to inquire, nor 
did any theoretical economist volunteer to point out,* 


’ This is an error. The effect of the Indian tribute was pointed out, 
in general terms, by John Stuart Mill. He demonstrates that ‘ every 
country exports and. imports the very same things and in the very same 
quantity ’ under a money system as under a barter system. In the absence 
of international payments of the nature of a tribute, ‘ under a barter system 
the trade gravitates to the point at which the sum of the imports exactly 
exchanges for the sum of the exports; in a money system it gravitates to 
the point at which the sum of the imports and the sum of the exports 
exchange for the same quantity of money. And since things which are 
equal to the same thing arc equal to one another, the exports and imports, 
which are equal in money price, would, if money were not used, precisely 
exchange for one another.’ But ho shows that this equality between 
exports and imports is disturbed by ‘the existence of international pay¬ 
ments not originating in commerce, and for which no equivalent in 
either money or commodities is expected or received—such as a tribute. 
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how greatly the investment of English capital on Indian 
public works must, by necessitating the remittance to 
England of annual interest or profit on the investment, 
derange the Indian exchange, nor how grievous would 
be the effects of the derangement. Railways are good, 
irrigation is good, but neither one nor the other good 
enough to compensate for opening and continually 
widening a drain which has tapped India's very heart- 
blood,^ and has dried uj) the mainsprings of her industrial 
energy. So grievous an error of the past having been at 
length, however tardily, detected, will scarcely be perse¬ 
vered in; and we may reasonably assume, therefore, that 
there will be no more guaranteeing of private British 
enterprise;. . . . There is for India just now no other 
public work half so urgent as the restoration of equilibrium 
between income and expenditure, and all the rest should 
be imperatively required to wait until there shall be 
surplus revenue applicable to them, unless, perchance, 
the requisite funds can be interntediately borrowed from 
local capitalists content to receive their interest on the 
spot. . . . Here, then, I bring my story to a close by 


or remittances of rent to absentee Iandlord.s or of interest lu foreigu 
creditors. 

‘ To begin with the case of barter. The supposed annual rcniitlanciv 
being made in commodities, and being exports for which there is to )h‘. no 
return, it is no longer requisite that the imports and exports should pay fur 
one another; on the contrary, there must be an annual excess of exports 
oVer imports, equal to the value of the remittance. If, before the country 
became liable to the annual payment, foreign commerce was in its natural 
state of equilibrium, it will now bo aecc.ssary, for the imrpose of effecting 
the remittance, that foreign countries should be induced to take a greater 
quantity of exports than before, which can only be done, by offeriny those, 
exports on cheaper terms, or, in other word.s, by payiny deare.r for foreiyu 
commodities. The international values will so adjust themselves that either 
by greater exports or smaller imports, or both, the requisite excess will be 
brought about, and this excess will become the permanent state. The result 
is that a country which makes regular payments to foreign countries, be.>ides 
losiny wltat it pays, loses also somethiny wore, by the less advantageous 
terms on which it is forced to exchange its productions for foreign com¬ 
modities.’ 

* The italics hero and subsequently are not mine; they are the author’s.— 

W. D. 
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drawing from it the pregnant moral that it is India's 
tribute which is so balefully weighing down the Indian 
exchangey and tiuit the same burden threatens, tmless 
speedily and 'tnaterially lightened, to break the Indian 
camel’s back—miracle of ejidurame though the animal 
be.' * 

‘ * The Indian Tribute’ (Thos. in wood Tollard), pp. 77-78 and U2-93. 
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THE ‘ H UAIN ’ ; ITS EXTENT ; ITS CONSEQUENCES 

India’s Position Unlike that of Any Other Country. 

JMoro Preventable Snfleving, More Hunger, More Tnsutli- 
ciently Clothed Bodies, More Stunted Intellects, More 
Wasted Lives in India than in Any Other Country. 

Mr. 11. N. Cu3t on the ‘ Constant Oraining Away of the 
Wealth of India to England.’ 

India Left Without Any Working C^apit.il. 

The ‘Drain* Bccogniscd and Denounced by Englishmen in 
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Excess of Exports. 
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Pay India Office Charges. 

A Revised Kipling Poem: ‘ Lord God wc ha’ paid in full.’ 
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India Denuded of Six Thousand Millions of Pounds Sterling 

Sir George Campbell on the ‘ Drain.’ 

Mr. J. A. Wadia on the Harm Done by Recent Currency 
Legislation. 
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Cecil B. Phipson. 

‘Robbery of Indian Depositors and Automatic Estortion 
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‘ Great Britain, in addition to the tribute she makes India 
pay her through the customs, derives boicfit from the 
savings of the service at the three presidencies being spent 
in England instead of in India; and in addition to these 
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savings, which probably amount to near a million, she 
derives benefit from the fortunes realised by the European 
mercantile community, which are all remitted to England.' 
—Pari. Paper, 1853 (445 = 11.), p. 680. 

% 

I NDIA occupies a position amongst the countries of 
the world to which there is no parallel. She is 
absolutely alone in her experience. Look the globe over, 
there is no other land with which to make a comparison, 
unless it be Java, and there the circumstances are not 
identical. None of the other great divisions of the earth 
are wholly under the rule of an alien race. Rlscwhore, 
whatever the form of government may be, the national 
aims, desires, aspirations, ideals, receive consideration, 
with here and there an exception, as in Finland. Russia, 
throughout its agricultural districts, may bo poor, but 
the economic considerations and conditions which con¬ 
tribute to that poverty arc under Russian control and are 
carried out with the acquiescence of the Russian people.* 
The same is true in and of China, though the situation 
there is tempered by foreigners Iiolding many posts and 
roaming where they will throughout the land. But they 
are in China more or less on sufFerancc. Though the 
burden they have placed on the Chinese people is heavy, 
yet the final word concerning that burden is with China¬ 
men. South American Republics are free to do what 
they will, even to the extent, if they consider the weight 
of foreign indebtedness too great to be borne, of acting 
upon that ugliest and most hateful of nineteenth-century 
words—Repudiation. Japan has taken a foremost place 
among the great nations of the world within less than 
fifty years of awakening to her backward position; 
Japanese statesmen rank with the noblest and most 

* ‘ Whatever course events may take, our rule in India must apparently 
for generations become a problem of increasing difficulty and complexity. 
The problem is analogous to what seems to lie before a government like 
that of Bussia, with this difference—that the Government in Bussia is a 
native institution, whereas in India it is that of an alien nation governing 
a host of subject races.’—'Essays in Finance,' 2nd ed., 1866, by Sir B. 
Giffen, K.C.B. 


15 
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capable of European atid American administrators; 
Japanese soldiers in the held and Japanese discipline 
on the march and in camp, by reason of the individual 
self-restraint developed, leave every Christian nation’s 
soldiery in the rear. 

And India? 

There are none so poor as to do India reverence. 

To adorn a spectacle and to take part in a display with 
the ‘sons of Empire,’ and even to win the admiration 
of a German Field Marshal by reason of their prowess 
in China, Indian stalwartness of bearing and high physical 
courage and military capacity count for much. But in 
other respects, what part or lot has the Indian in those 
world-wide dominions of Britain, which contain four 
hundred millions of subjects, whereof three out of four 
are his country-people ? The Indian territory is the most 
compact and most easily ruled among all the Common¬ 
wealths, Dominions, and Colonies which are sisters to 
the Empire of India. Indians, as individuals, compel 
our admiration. They equal us, they often beat us, in 
our most fancied pursuits, whether spiritual, scientific, 
intellectual, or physical. Indian after Indian (even from 
the most poverty-stricken parts of the Empire) take the 
highest intellectual prizes at our Universities. In the 
cricket field our greatest players troop behind Kumar 
Shri Ranjitsinghji, and do not know which most to admire 
—^his supreme mastery of their national game, or the 
sportsmanlike spirit in which he captains his county 
eleven, and regards his position in the ‘Averages’ as 
naught in comparison with a ‘win’ for his team. In 
the scientific world. Professor J. K. Bose, a Bengali Babu, 
opens the eyes of Western pundits to the vision of 
an undreamt-of unseen world of electrical phenomena. 
In the religious sphere, a saintliness of life, a fervid 
eloquence that captivates the heart and takes prisoner 
the emotions—these are conspicuously recognised in 
Indian teacher after teacher. In statesmanship, un¬ 
happily permitted to exist only in the Feudatory States, 
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and not in the British Provinces, there are few in Europe, 
Asia, and America to surpass the achievements of Sir 
Salair Jung the First, Sir T. Madava Rau, Sir Dinkar 
Rau *—to refer only to the departed. In a right use of 
the wealth which a few Indians have acquired the noblest 
spirit of philanthropy has been exhibited. 

And yet, in spite of all this, India and the nations of 
India count for nothing in the comity of nationalities— 
are, indeed, not a nation in any sense, but subjects of a 
‘ righteous ’ raj; in the shaping of the policy most affect¬ 
ing themselves they are of no account. Again: in spite 
of all this, combined with a belief on the part of the 
conquering race that they are doing better for Indian 
kings, princes, and peoples than they could do for them¬ 
selves, there is— 

more preventable suffering, 
more hunger, 

more insufficiently clothed bodies, 
more stunted intellects, 
more wasted lives, 
more disappointed men, 

by a score or two of millions, in the British Provinces 
of India than are to be found amongst any like num¬ 
ber of people the round world over. 

Why? 

Materiallyt because of the ‘ drain.’ 

Said one of the great host of retired Indian civilians,® 
himself on pension, drawing from India annually the 
income of well-nigh seventeen hundred people: ‘ There is a 
constant drawing away of the wealth of India to England, 
as Englishmen grow fat on accumulations made in India, 
while the Indian remains as lean as ever. . . . Every 
post of dignity and high emolument, civil and military, 
is held by a stranger and a foreigner; Akbar made fuller 


* Also, while the manuscript of this chapter is with the printer, Sir K. 
Seshadri Aiyar, the recently resigned Prime Minister of Mysore. 

B. N. Oast, ‘ Linguistic and Oriental Essays,’ Part 2, ch. 7* Trubper 
and Co. 
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use of the subject races; we make none: it is the jealousy 
of the middle-class Briton, the hungry Scot, that wants 
his salary, that shuts out all Native aspiration. . . . The 
consequences will be terrible.’ 

Morally, because of the literally besotted conceit which, 
in plain daylight view of innumerable facts to the con¬ 
trary in recent past history and in present experience, 
under our own eyes, has determined that there is nothing 
good in Indian character, that there is nothing beneficial 
in present-day administration, which does not owe its 
being to us; and, because of our insular national pride, 
we are not willing to share our rule and governance with 
a dark-skinned people. Dark face—black heart. Dark 
skin—necessarily mental inferiority ; dark skin—nobility 
of character and self-sacrifice, with other of the higher 
qualities of soul and mind, impossible ; dark skin—busi¬ 
ness energy, commercial forethought, wholly wanting, 
else, it is argued, the development of India would be 
ensured with Indian capital. The last is a particularly 
cruel and stupid thrust, since we have ‘ drained ’ the 
country of all its spare capital. 

These are among the reasons why India is poor, and, 
being poor, is—by the standard of the age—necessarily 
and irredeemably inferior. 


Long prior to the time when five millions sterling 
represented the total amount of trade between England 
and India, the ‘drain,’ as its inevitable consequences 
were realised, was the subject of adverse comment. At 
that time ‘ India ’ meant the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
several towns on the Coromandel coast, including Chinna- 
patnam (Madras), with much of the Hinterland, and the 
island of Bombay with surrounding territory and a few 
centres of trade such as Surat. The Bombay districts 
were acquired later—from the Marathas and others. 
When sovereignty was assumed in Eastern and Southern 
India the question was considered : ‘ In what Manner it 
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may be most expedient to exercise it for the permanent 
Benefit of the governing Power.’ * The ‘Manner ’ wouW 
be to commit 

‘ the internal Administration to one or moi*e considerable Moormen ; 
the Moormen chiefly should be employed in the OflSces of Govern¬ 
ment; the cultivation of the soil should be left with the Gentoos, 
whose Property it is, and the Revenue fixed for ever ’; ‘. the 
governing Power should stand paramount, and hold the Sword over 
the rest, watching the Administration of every subordinate Depart¬ 
ment, content with a gross but moderate Tribute proportioned to 
their necessary Expense, and guarding the Country from being ruined 
in Detail by Europeans. On these Terms the Natives should be left 
undisturbed in the full Enjoyment of their own Laws, Customs, 
Prejudices, and Religion. On these Terms they would as readily 
submit to our Dominion as to any other, nor could it ever be lost but 
by foreign Conquest.’ 

This was the highest wisdom of the eighteenth century 
concerning England’s connection with India. It was 
very high wisdom indeed. Those dozen lines are the 
quintessence of a policy by which alone one country can 
successfully and prosperously hold rule over another, if, 
indeed, the achievement, at any time and in any circum¬ 
stances, be even approximately possible. It is the policy 
which prevails in the Australian Commonwealth, the 
Dominion of Canada, the Colonies generally, with this 
exception—from none save from India is a Tribute 
exacted. Only as we go back to that ideal for India 
and realise it to the full will prosperity ever return to 
that country. 

The easy conquest of Hindustan by the Muhammadans 
is accounted for by ‘ the Moderation of the Tribute im¬ 
posed and the Simplicity of their Method of collecting it.’ 
‘ In general, they introduced no Change but in the Army 
and in the Name of the Sovereign. With Respect to the 
Collection of the Revenues, the System of the present 

^ This extract (p. 916), and subsequent extracts, are from the ‘ Reports 
from Committees of the House of Commons,’ vol. v., 1781-82. Printed 
1804. The capital letters and the italics are those of the Parliamentary 
publication. 
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Government is upon Principle directly the reverse of 
what it ought to be, and I believe, such as never was 
adopted by any other Government,’ ^ 

Then, as now, ‘ the eye of prophecy looked backward.’ 
To properly forecast the future the writer glanced at 
what had happened before his time. ‘It cannot be 
disputed,' he said, ‘that Bengal was in a much more 
flourishing State during the last Century than it has ever 
been under the English Establishment.’ The principle 
on which Akbar secured his conquest ‘ was to conciliate 
the Minds of the native Hindoos, and to unite them as 
much as possible to his Person and Government: some 
he employed in the highest Offices of the State; with 
others he connected himself and his Family hy Marriage.' 

When the East India Company took charge of Bengal 
as a governing power it was after 

‘ a quick Succession of Wars and Jlevolutions, a Foreign Influence 
prevailing both in Matters of Government and Commerce, the draui 
of large Sums of Money carried away by Individuals, or by the 
Company.’ In such a state of poverty and decay, ‘instead of Imports 
of Treasure from Europe, a Tribute was actually required from hence. 
Large sums in specie were actually sent out.’ 

‘ The Wealth formerly enjoyed by the Natives, and 
diffused by an equal and constant Circulation through 
the Country, was engrossed by Foreigners, who either 
exported it directly, or, by supplying the other European 
Factories, made it necessary, even for them, to import 
Bullion, for providing their Investments.’^ Other portions 

' ‘ Instead of leaving the Management to the natural Proprietors of the 
Lands, and demanding from them a fixed Portion of the Produce, we take 
the Management upon ourselves, and pay them a Tribute: Government 
stands in the place of the Zemindar, and allows him a Pension.’ 

“ Philip Francis, the author of this valuable State paper, exceeded in 
value by few—if any—Slate papers written concerning India, was not alone 
in the views he expressed. Many others wrote in a similar strain. Notably 
in a communication to the President of Council seven ^r'ears before 
Francis wrote, it was remarked: ‘ It must give Pain to an Englishman to 
have Beason to think that, since the Aocossion of the Company to the 
l>ewannec, the Condition of the People of this Country has been worse t ha n 
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of this powerful exposi of the situation in Bengal indicate 
special clearsightedness. But the policy was too wise 
for adoption. After consideration, with one exception, 
other counsels were followed. That exception was the 
establishment of a Permanent Settlement in Bengal. 
This brought some measure of prosperity to these 
regions. In all other respects that was done which 
has caused lasting injury to India and has brought 
discredit upon English fame. 

The Investment was continued. Even if Bengal, before 
our Accession to the Dewannee, did suffer somewhat 
from the diversion of a portion of its revenues to the 
Mogul Emperor, it appeared ‘ that the Company have 
levied higher Bents from this Country whilst [it was] 
labouring under the greatest disadvantages, than it ever 
paid to the Emperors in its most flourishing Condition, 
when the Principal Part of the Kevenues were spent 
within the Provinces, and the Remainder went no farther 
than Delhi.’ It was equally apparent ‘that, under our 
Administration, the Desire of Increase, invariably and 
inflexibly pursued, is the Ruin of the Country, and, 
ere long, will be found the worst (Economy.* 

Ten years later, the greatest panegyrist of British rule 
in India—and, at the same time, himself the worst dis¬ 
parager of the Indian people known in British-Indian 
literature—Charles Grant, of the India House, was 
constrained to admit: ‘We apply a large portion of 
their annual produce to the use of Great Britain.’ 

it was before; and yet I am afraid the Fact is undoubted; and I believe 
has proceeded from the following Causes: the Mode of providing the Com¬ 
pany’s Investment; the Exportation of Specie, instead of importing large 
sums annually; the Strictness that has been observed in the Collections; 
the Endeavours of all Concerned lu gain Credit by an Increase of Bevenue 
during the Time of their being in Station, without sufficiently attending to 
what future Consequences might be expected from such a Measure; the 
Errors that subsist in the Manner of making the Collections, particularly by 
the employment of Aumils: These appear to me the principal Causes why 
this fine Country, which flourished under the most despotic and arbitrary 
Government, is verging towards its Buin while the English have really so 
great a share in the Administration.’ 
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That there is any ‘ drain ’ from India to England is, 
as I have shown in preceding chapters, frequently denied 
to-day. It was, honestly enough, recognised when, in 
its earlier stages, it was a comparatively small matter 
(to us, but to the men of that day great). There seemed 
then to be no special desire to hide unpleasant truths 
under a guise of fair-seeming. 

The material ‘ drain ’ has robbed India of the capital 
which hitherto had been available for the promotion and 
strengthening of industry. Without capital no industry, 
on other than the most primitive of bases, can exist. 
Two passages from ‘ Mill’s Political Economy,’ vol. v., 
will suffice for the present argument:— 

‘ While, on the one hand, industry is limited by capital, 
so, on the other, eveiy increase of capital gives, or is 
capable of giving, additional employment to industry, 
and this without assignable limit.’ 

‘ What supports and employs productive labour is the 
capital expended in setting it to work and not the 
demand of purchasers for the produce of the labour when 
completed. Demand for commodities is not a demand 
for labour.’ 

Indian imports and exports are, elsewhere in this 
work,^ set out in detail and subjected to a more or 
less searching analysis. They need not be repeated here 
in aught but total amounts :— 

£ 

Exports (including Treasure) in 1898-99 ... 80,086,447 
Imports „ „ ,, ... 57,531,303 

Excess of Exports.i-‘2‘2,555,144 

Or, Three Hundred Millions of Rupees—more than 
One Rupee per Head from All India. 

f 

That is the balance, in slightly varying amounts, of 
‘ Chapter VIU. pp. 243-284. 
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which India is, in the matter of exports and imports, 
denudi&d year by year. But, as will be apparent to the 
reader on a moment’s thought, it is not by any means 
a full representation of what India annually loses under 
the alien rulers who are her overlords. The amount 
which is shown is that which goes, chiefly to England, 
for expenditure in that country—no doubt ‘ for services 
rendered,’ but the services could have been rendered by 
the Indian people themselves at a smaller cost, and 
maybe with equal efficiency. In 1898-99 the Secretary 
of State for India received X16,303,197 (Es.‘244,477,650) 
of this vast sum. He disposed of it thus :— 

X 

Interest on Debt and on other Obligations. 2,805,097 

Management of Debt (Payments to J3ank of England 

and Bank of Ireland) . 49,978 

Charges on Account of Departments in India 

Post Office. 57,409 

Telegraphs. 76,030 

Political (Diplomatic Charges). 24,464 

Other Charges . 28,082 

Eailways:— 

State Railways (interest imd Annuities) . 3,711,690 

Guaranteed Lines (Interest) . 2,162,625 

f^blic Works (Furlough, Absentee Allowances, etc.) ... 62,089 

Marine Charges 147,645 

Military Charges:— 

Effective :—Payments to H.M.’s Exchequer for British 

Forces . 764,400 

Furlough Allowances . 302,549 

Troop Service and Passage Money . 296,713 

Other Charges . 18,815 

Non-Effective:—Payments to H.M. Exchequer for 

British Forces (Retired Pay, Pensions, etc.)... 627,523 

Pensions to Indian Officers, etc. 1,781,693 

Do. to Non-commissioned Officers and Soldiers 6,506 

Do. to Widows and Families, etc. . 105,957 

Civil Charges:— 

Secretary of State’s Establishment, including Auditor 

and excluding Store Department . 107,934 

Posti^es and Telegrams. 6,091 

Contingencies (Rent, Taxes, Coal, etc.) . 12,287 

Royal Indian Engineering College (including Passages) 29,888 
Miscellaneous Home Charges . 11,857 
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Furloughs:— 

Covenanted Service . 

Military Officers in Civil Employ . 

Uucovenautcd, Pilot, and Marine Services . 

Pensions and Allowances :— 

1 olitical vtt 

East India Company’s Establishments Abolished 

Home Establishment Officers. 

Do. Widows and Families from Funds . 

Indian Officers for Distinguished Services, Judges, 

Uncovenanted Service, and others. 

Compassionate and other Allowances. 

Indian Service Funds (Annuities, Pensions, etc.). 

Donations, Oratiiities, and Charities. 

Miscellaneous Charges. 

Stores:— 

Director-General’s Department at Lambeth. 

Stationery and Printing for all Departments in India 

Civil Departments . 

Marine Stores . 

Public Works (including Telegraph Stores) . 

Military (including Stores for Special Defence Works) 
Miscellaneous Charges . 


£ 

’Ifl4,812 

78,410 

66,287 

11,577 

17,221 

42,836 

17,026 

350,901 

14,624 

1,498,474 

1,885 

18,755 

49,823 

43,658 

181,312 

57,142 

95,195 

591,223 

4,519 


Total . .^16,303,197 

Exchange . 8,144,568 

At Rs. 15 to Ji.Rs. 244,477,650 


Before analysing these figures and showing what, in 
the way of dead-weight, borne by the Indian people, 
they indicate, it may be well to record the extent to 
which these Home Charges have increased since 1834-5:— 


Hoine Charges in 1834-5. 


Dividends on East India Stock . 

Permanent and Fixed Charges . 

,, Charges, but varying in amount.. 
Miscellaneous and Contingent Charges 
Temporary Charges, etc. . 


Total 


« 


^636,826 

833,226 

1,205,414 

95,458 

.210,198 

£2,981,122 


• ( 
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At tMe end of sixteen years, namely, in 1860-51, the 
annual increase was only ^6436,693. A few years later the 
Mutiny piled up national debt, the money being borrowed 
from England; shortly after began the era of public 
works, in which railways have played the largest part; 
the railways have added much to the Home Charges, 
little to the real well-being of India. In other respects 
also additions have been made, especially in non-effective 
charges. 

The payments made by the Secretary of State fall 
almost naturally into three classes:— 

1. Interest: 

Interest on debt incurred in the normal 

government of the country . 2,805,097 

Do. do. Railways (including Annuities) 5,874,215 
Management of Debt . 49,978 

Total .d£8,729,290 


Or (Es.l5 = £1, Anna= Id.) d.1,852,248,840; 
"i.e.jEiGHTPBNCE is due and payable (and is paid) from 
every man, woman, and child in British India 
per annum for interest. This, with an average 
income of £1 2s. 4d. per head means one-thirty- 
third of the year’s income, or eleven days’ food : 

if, however, as should be done, the income 
is reckoned of 231,000,000 of people, less one 
million who are well-to-do,* the amount due 
from each person is one one-twentieth of the 
year’s income, or, eighteen days’ food. 

2. General Charges: 

All other sums (save No. 3 below) in¬ 
cluding Fensions, military (effective 
and non-effective) charges, etc., etc. £6,464,933 


Or (Rs.15 = £1, Anna = Id.) dl,397,025,606; 


' See Chapter 
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i.e.. Sixpence per head per annum is due,, or (at 
2s. 4d., average income) eight days’ food 
from every Indian : at 13s. per head, this charge 
represents fourteen days’ food. 

3. Departments and Stores : .d61,108,974 

Or (Rs. 15 = i^l, Anna = Id.) cf.236,581,120; 
i.e., One Penny from every person in India, at Sol 2s. 4d., 
one and a half days’ food: at 13s. per head, over 
two days’ food. 



Siimmanj. 



At £1 2s. 4d. 

At 13s. 


Income. 

Income. 

i. Interest on Debt 

... 11 days’ food. 

18 days’ food. 

2. General Charges 

... 8 „ 

14 

3. Stores, etc. ... 

... 1^ „ 


Totals ... 

... 20i ,, 

34.V 


Or, about five weeks’ average maintenance of each 
Indian outside the one million well-to-do folks is 
annually disbursed in this country, one of the wealthiest 
of lands, while the disbursing country is, omitting nonfi, 
the poorest realm in all the world! Was ever such a 
crushing tribute exacted by any conqueror at any period 
of history? Is there any wonder that two millions of 
British-Indian subjects of the King-Emperor, Edward the 
Seventh, on the average, now die in each year from want 
of food, and that twenty times two millions are, in the 
Lancashire expression, continually ‘ clemmed ’ ? 

Kudyard Kipling, his words slightly varied, provides 
the Indian, of whom he has written much, but with 
whose actual condition seemingly he has taken few pains 
to acquaint himself, with a lament (altered a little from 
the original) which should touch even a statesman’s heart 
or (harder still) a journalist’s conscience as to whether, 
ill his perfunctory acceptance of official statements con¬ 
cerning India, each is doing his duty. Sings the revised 
and amended Kipling :— 
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* We have supplied your needs for a hundred years 
And you call us, still unfed, 

Though there’s never an hour of all our hours 
But marks our Indian dead: 

We have given our means to th’ inex’rable call, 
To the sowkar, to the raj. 

If blood be the price of England’s rule, 

Lord God, we ha’ paid in full! 

‘ There’s never a sun goes down in the West 
But sees our wors’ning plight; 

There’s never a sun looks down on us 
But sees this sorrowful sight— 

But claims on the sands forlorn. 

From Comorin to Panjab. 

If blood be the price of England’s rule, 

If blood be the price of England’s rule. 

Lord God, we ha’ paid in full! 

‘ Must we feed your need for a thousand years, 

Is that our doom, your pride. 

As ’twas when first our shores ye sought 
And’s continued wi’ woe beside ?— 

Our bodies lie on the dreary waste 
While our homes are bare indeed. 

If blood be the price of England’s rule. 

If blood be the price of England’s rule. 

If blood be the price of England’s rule, 

. Lord God, we ha’ paid in full! ’ 
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By how much has the balance of trade, as shown in 
the official records, gone against India ? 

This branch of a groat subject may seem intricate and 
not easily grasped by the ordinary reader, but a little 
consideration will be well repaid. To render my state¬ 
ments as non-contentious as may be, I will deal, mainly, 
with the figures in the official statements, though thereby 
I fail to indicate the full extent of the evil by not loss 
than one-third. To the official figures I add commercial 
profits at ten per cent.‘ 

That I may not deal with details which are not ac¬ 
cessible to every one who may wish to check my state¬ 
ments I will refer only to the state of things as revealed 
in the accounts published in the Seventh Issue of ‘Financial 
and Commercial Statistics of British India,’ printed in 
Calcutta in 1900, but to be obtained of any Parliamentary 
bookseller in England. Both sides of the account will 
include Treasure. 


Pebiod. 


ANNOAfi AvEKAUK. 

ToTAIjS. 

Imports. 

[ Exports. 

1 

Imports. 

Esrports. 


1834-36 to 1838-39 
1839-40 „ 1843-44 
1844-45 „ 1848-49 
1849-50 „ 1863-54 
1854-55 „ 1868-59 
1859-60 „ 1863-64 
1864-65 „ 1868-69 
1869-70 1873-74 

1874-75 „ 1878-79 
1879-80 „ 1883-84 
1884-85 „ 1888-89 
1889-90 „ 1893-94 
1894-95 „ 1898-99 


£ 

4,877,302 

6,969,068 

8,139,584 

10,567,560 

17,901,698 

27,375,312 

32,876,490 

27,634,067 

32,147,904 

41,209,162 

50,089,534 

69,130,622 

59,038,889 


Totals 


£ 


£ 


7,655,066; 

9,601,708 

11,330,366 

13,344,760 

17,281,648 

28,781,524 

38,442,950 

38,561,997 

42,089,761 

53,606,711 

60,186,099 

72,444,732 

75,953,242 


24,396,510 

34,845,340 

40,697,920 

52,837,800 

89,508,490 

136,876,540 

164,382,450 

137,670,836 

160,789,620 

206,045,810 

260,447,570 

295,668,110 

295,194,445 


,889,295,840 


£ 

87.775.830 
47,508,540 

55.651.830 
66,728,760 
86,158,240 

148,907,620 

192,214,750 

192,809,985 

200,448,766 

268,038,556 

300,925,495 

362,228,660 

879,766,210 


2,884,147,730 


* Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, writing in 1874, said: ‘ On an average, com¬ 
mercial pro6ts may be taken at twenty per cent. Indian merchantB generally 
insure by sailing vessels twenty-five per cent, more, and by steamers fifteen per 
cent, for profit, as by steamers the same capital may be turned over oftener.* 
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Exports in Sixty-Eive years ... ^2,334,147,730 
Imports „ „ . 1,889,295,840 

444,851,690 

Add 10 per cent, trade profit ... 44,485,169 

£489,336,859 


The average annual loss to India on the above showing 
is £7,529,798. It will be remarked how enormously the 
totals have increased in the later years as compared with 
the earlier years. The percentage of increase of exports in 
1898-99 over the exports of sixty-five years ago is 1,000 per 
cent.! And such profit as has been made on this enormous 
business has been made mainly by the foreigner—that 
foreigner who is the ruler. That ruler’s one boast, daily 
made in the Temple of the Press, on the Platform, and in 
the Dispatch, is that he is in India for the good of India 
and of the Indian people. He leaves it to be inferred 
that if his presence in India were harmful to the Indian 
people, nothing would keep him there. To the present 
time, save in a solitary instance occasionally seen, he has 
not realised the harmfulness of his course, has not seen 
the evil he has done and is doing. Will his eyes ever be 
opened ? 

It is necessary to carry this matter somew'hat farther. 
Is it possible to ascertain what this disastrous balance of 
trade has meant in money, which, had it been preserved 
to the country, and had due diligence been shown by its 
rulers, would have been available for that development ? 
What has been done in Japan might have been done in 
India. It will be seen that the sums borrowed from 
England to ‘ develop’ India are a mere bagatelle compared 
with what India could herself have provided, had her 
English rulers been as wise in India’s interests as it was 
their bounden duty to be. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin, in his survey of the condition 
of the people of Bengal and Behar, a survey extending 
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over nine years, namely, from 1807 to 1816, says, in 
words only too familiar to students of Indian affairs:— 

* The annual drain of ^£3,000,000 on Britiah India has amounted, 
in thirty years, at twelve per cent, (the usual Indian rate) compound 
interest, to the enormous sum of j£728,000,000 sterling. ... So 
constant and accumulating a drain, even in Bngland, would soon 
impoverish her. How severe, then, must be its effects on India, 
where the wage of a labourer is from twopence to threepence a 
dayl’ 

At the end of the century, in the earlier part of which 
Mr. Martin wrote, we, whose fate it is to contemplate 
the work of our own hands, can tell how severe the effects 
of this continuous drain has been upon India. Those 
effects have been so severe that, outside one million 
wealthy and well-to-do people, the annual income of our 
wards in India has sunk to a halfpenny per day! Mean¬ 
while the adverse balance of trade—dealing only with 
what appears in the Government records, regarding simply 
what the authorities themselves have put in as evidence, 
not understanding (not seeming to want to understand) 
what the story is which their records tell—has gone up 
to the enormous sum, in 1898-99, of lis.30‘2,140,050, and 
has been twelve per cent, higher.^ 

In estimating the loss to India in the nineteenth century 
the start must be made with Mr. Martin’s figures :— 

£ 

Loss to India, prior to 1834-35, com¬ 
pound interest, at twelve per cent.... 723,000,000 

The average annual loss, taking the 
trade tables alone, has been shown 
above to be about ^67,500,000. If 
that sum for the whole period be 
taken, and a charge of five per cent, 
compound interest be made (though 
the money and produce were worth 
vastly more than five per cent, to the 

* Stat. Abs., Brit. India, No. 34, p. 200. 
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£ 

Indian banker, merchant, cultivator, 
artisan, and to all others in India 
who would have been in a position 
to employ capital to good account, 
were worth at least three times five, 
but T have taken only five) the result is 4,187,922,732 

Total .£4,910,922,732 


Thus, the adverse balance of trade against India 
during the last century, even at the low rate of interest 
I have adopted, reached the enormous total of nearly 
£*5,000,000,000. If one could follow the money in all 
the ramifications through which, in India, it might have 
passed, its fertilising effect in every one of the five 
hundred and forty thousand villages, its accumulating 
power (‘ money makes money ’) fructifying in a land 
where its expenditure would have led to an increase in 
substance, it would, even then, be impossible to put into 
words the grievous wrong which (unwittingly but, all 
the same, culpably) has been done to India. 

Now that I have reached this point in my exposition, 
I turn to pages 372-373 of the latest issue of ‘ Financial 
and Commercial Statistics ’ for another purpose, and find 
that, in taking £7,500,000 as a fair estimate of India’s 
annual payments to the India Office, I have greatly 
underestimated the facts. I ought to have reckoned 
those payments at £9,500,000 for each year. The 
‘ Amounts received in England at the India Office on 
Account of India ’ during the period 1834-35 to 1898-99 

wer6 .£610,389,135 

To this must be added debt in England 
existing at the end of 1898-99 ... 124,268,605 

Total .£734,657,740 
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In respect to the debt, largely for railway extension, 
note must be taken of the extravagant and short-sighted 
policy followed in connection with it. In the earlier years 
of railway construction, all oblivious to the signs of the 
times in regard to the cheapening of money and, apparently, 
wholly unconcerned as to the eventual liquidation of the 
debts incurred, a guarantee of 5 per cent, was given to 
shareholders, no sinking fund provided, while no means 
were adopted to give the borrower any portion of such 
appreciation in the foreign standard employed for 
borrowing as might take place. It surely was not 
beyond the art of an experienced financier to say how 
this might be done. But it was only India that was 
in those days concerned, and there was no search in 
the City for a Clinton Dawkins. At the time a con¬ 
siderable portion of the money was borrowed ten rupees 
represented sterling. A thirty years’ sinking fund, in 
many instances, would have procured the repayment of 
the capital sum at rates varying from ten to twelve rupees 
per £. Owing to no provision of the kind having been 
made, and the guarantee of the Government being re¬ 
garded as absolute, .£100 stock in the leading Railways 
rose to £150 and more in value in the London market. 
From that rise the nominal borrowers, the people of 
India, received no benefit whatsoever, nor did the lenders 
do aught to cause that rise. On the one part an additional 
burden, in the other an enormous unearned increment 
which the already-burdened party has to pay. Now, 
by means of annuities and debentures, the debt of two 
of the larger Companies is in course of liquidation. 
But £150 is being paid instead of £100 (the original 
sum borrowed), for the rupee has gone down con¬ 
siderably in value as compared with gold; therefore, 
instead of the debt being liquidated at an average of 
Rs.l2 per £ sterling, or even less, it is being liquidated 
at Bs.22 8a., without any advantage accruing to the 
borrowers. On the contrary, they are being cruelly, 
needlessly, drained of the very means of daily existence 
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through the short-sightedness and heedless financing of 
their rulers. More and more produce has to be exported 
year by year than need have been to meet these wholly 
unnecessary charges. Not one Indian at any time has 
been permitted to exercise any control over the unnecessary 
and wasteful railway extension policy adopted for his 
country,—unnecessary because other and cheaper means 
of locomotion, of which the authorities were advised, 
would have better suited an agricultural country such as 
is India. 

The borrowings in India are marked by a like heedless¬ 
ness of aught save the convenience of the moment. It 
was found, upon the death of one of them, that certain 
Feudatory Princes had saved considerable sums of money, 
—nothing like so much, it is true, as half-a-dozen com¬ 
moners in England every year are found to possess on the 
proving of their wills. To those States, whose Princes 
had * hoards,’ it was intimated that the best use to which 
they could put at least a ])art of their savings was to lend 
them to the Government of India for railway extension. 
So, in 1876-77, Rs.lS,000,000 (151,000,000) were borrowed 
from the Maharajah Holkar for 101 years certain at four 
and a half per cent. From the Maharajah Scindia, 
Rs.10,000,000 were obtained at four per cent, as a ‘ Per¬ 
petual’ loan. From the Nawab of Rampur, likewise 
a loan was secured, also at four per cent., but it is 
to be repaid ‘ after one year’s notice, to be given on 
or after 1st of December, 1017.’ A further loan which, 
on the 1st of October, 1900, stood in the books of the 
India Office at Rs.‘29,000,000, had been obtained from 
the Maharajah Scindia; it is being repaid by annual 
instalments of Es.120,000. An ex-Member of the Vice¬ 
roy’s Legislative Council, during 1901, put it on record in 
London that India has been served by the most remark¬ 
able and most able financiers known to any civilised 
country. ‘ Most remarkable,’ yes, seeing that the 
Government of India can borrow at about three per 
cent., to negotiate loans fixed for 101 years or to be 
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* Perpetual ’ ^ at four and four and a half per cent, 
respectively! 

The figures indicating the drain of capital from India 
to England, given on page 225, must be amended. 

£ 

Loss to India, as already shown ... 4,910,922,732 
Add, for remittances to England on 
official account, not shown in the 
trade returns, nearly 1^2,000,000 
per annum, since (and including) 

1834-5, at five per cent, per annum 

compound interest . 1,044,980,684 

Borrowings in England (net remain¬ 
ing after conversions, repay¬ 
ments, etc.) . 124,268,605 

£6,080,172,021 


The foregoing figures, enonnously large as they are, do 
not represent anything like the real state of things. Even 
as they are presented, they are too big to be grasped by 
the mind: to most of us they will be like astronomical 
distances—mere rows of figures to which only the highly- 
intellectual and deeply-sympathetic can attach any real 

* In the debate in the House of Commons on the Indian Budget on the 
14th of August, 1901, Mr. W. S. Caine, M.F., made certain comments on 
these transactions. He pointed out that the Government of India had 
borrowed from the Maharajah Holkar £1,000,000 at 4^ percent, for 101 years. 
‘ A more ridiculous transaction was never carried out. The money could 
to-day be borrowed easily at 3 per cent., but here was a needless payment of 
£15,000 a year for at least eighty years, and before this loan is repaid the 
Government will have disbursed in interest, apart from the principal, 
£3,600,000, of which £1,600,000 represents the difference between 4^ and 8 
per cent., and would have been much better sunk in irrigation than in the 
pockets of the wealthy Maharajah. It was impossible to understand why 
when the loan was raised a sinking fund was not provided to extinguish it 
over a number of years. Then there was another loan from Scindhia of 
£1,600,000 at 4 per cent. Here the position was worse than in the case of 
Holkar, for there was no limit of time. This loan made a present of £16,000 
a year to Scindhia for ever. He had no desire to depreciate the personal 
loyalty and general good administration of the State of which Scindhia was 
the chief, but this £16,000 a year would have been a good deal better sunk 
in enterprises for the prevention of famine.’ 
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meaning; nay, even by such, the utmost to which they 
can attain is but an approximation to the actual state 
of things. 

As I say, this statement is only a part, a very small 
part, of the story. The real meaning of the ‘ drain,’ in so 
far as India is concerned, is barely half adequately allowed 
for, even though the net borrowings are included. After 
very carefully considering the whole circumstances, I have 
determined, in this work at least, not to go farther with 
my investigations as to the extent of the ‘ drain.* Once 
one has got to six thousand millions sterling, the doubling 
or trebling of that sum tells nothing to the average British 
citizen who is jealous for the good name of Britain as an 
overlord responsible for the welfare of subject nations. 
If this sum fails to move him nothing will move him. 
It will suffice as a concluding remark on this aspect of 
the relations between England and India if I submit the 
views of the late Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.I., some¬ 
time Lieutenant-Governor of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, and, subsequently. Member of Parliament for the 
Kirkaldy Burghs. In his work on ‘ The British Empire,’ * 
that eminent Anglo-Indian civilian says :— 

* It must be remembered that we give neither our services nor our 
capital for nothing. Much of this is paid for by remittances to Europe. 
The public remittances are now £16,000,000 per annum, and it is 
estimated that the private remittances would be almost as much more 
if the flow of British capital to India were stopped, and tho transac¬ 
tions showed only sums received in England. As it is the continual 
addition of fresh capital invested in India about balances. The 
private remittances and tho balance of trade show only about the 
same amount as the public drawings to be depleted from India—that 
is, about £16,900,000 per annum. This is what is sometimes called the 
“ tribute ” paid to England. Well, it is not tribute, but it is paid for 
civil and military services, loans, railways, industrial investments, and 
all the rest; and the result is that a largo part of tho increased 
production is not retained by the Indian peasant.’ 

The last-preceding sentence is the merest juggling with 
words, and is unworthy of so notable a public servant. 


> CosBoU and Co., Limited, 1887, p. 70. 
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Those ‘ civil and military services,’ were India governed 
with strict justice, could, all but a bare modicum, have 
been performed, have been well performed, at any time 
within the past fifty years, by the natives of the country. 
For, every pound sterling which has been paid to a 
foreigner for services which a native could have rendered 
is in itself an unjust charge and, in addition, is a gross 
injury to the country in an economic sense. Such pay¬ 
ments and pensions constitute a tribute of the worst kind 
with a grievance attached. 
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As the result the Twentieth Century at its dawn finds 
India impoverished financially and morally, her people 
emasculated and little more than a nation of serfs, and 
rapidly drifting into a condition, as regards mere food for 
sustenance, when the vast majority of the people, 

TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS OUT OF TWO HUNDRED AND 

THIRTY-ONE MILLIONS, 

will speedily sink into an oven more parlous condition 
than at present. 

Compare—no, contrast, there is no comparison—con¬ 
trast Engand against India during the past fifty years in 
one respect, only; the public buildings, the hospitals, the 
cathedrals, churches, and chapels, the free libraries, the 
baths and wash-houses, and the like other evidences of 
increasing public convenience erected in Tilngland. There 
is hardly a village in the land without a restored or newly- 
built parish church or Nonconformist chapel, or both. 
There is not a town of ten thousand inhabitants and 
upwards which does not, in its civic buildings and pro¬ 
vision for daily wants, indicate a prosperity shared by all. 
But, India V Leaving out the few Presidency cities and 
provincial capitals, where the public buildings have been 
erected from public funds, throughout the length and 
breadth of the Empire there is nothing to be found com¬ 
parable with the activity and solid advance in England. 
Indeed, the rupees which might have erected a temple, or 
built a rest-house, or planted a grove, or excavated a 
tank, or dug a well, or established a centre of artistic or 
musical culture in India, have been employed to build 
wash-houses and churches in England, and not even an 
Indian rupee can be expended twice over and in two 
countries. 
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To the mishandling of Indian affairs already recorded 
must be added the gratuitously serious harm done by tlie 
new currency legislation. By the closing of the Mints 
and giving an artificial value to the rupee the Government 
of India have done harm to every section of the Indian 
population. The mischief herein caused, if the policy be 
persisted in, will, in the long run, probably, do even more 
harm than any other evil from which India has suffered. 
It will run the ‘ drain ’ very closely, and complete the 
ruin which that has begun.* In this instance a moral as 

‘ In the shape of communications to the press of England and of India 
Mr. Jamsetjce Ardaseer Wadia, of Bombay, is doing good service by putting 
the ill done in a popular form. In a letter to the Time«t of India in May, 
1901, the position is thus described:— 

‘ The Government have loudly proclaimed that they have obtained a 
surplus without any increase of taxation. But if you take from the taxpayer 
Is. 4d. instead of lljd., how can it lie in the mouth of the Finance Minister 
to say that he is not taking more money out of the pockets of the taxpayers ? 

*I will assume the price of cotton to be 4d. per lb. to-day in Liverpool. 
Now, if a ryot has to pay one rupee to the Exchequer, with an open mint and 
the rupee at lljd., he would have to give less than 3 lbs. of cotton. But 
with the rupee at Is. 4d. he will require 4 lbs. of cotton; so it is evident 
that with the artificial rupee he has got to part with extra produce ; and yet 
it is said that he is paying no more in taxes. No doubt the Currency Legis¬ 
lation has cheapened imports. But is there any civilised country in the 
world which favours imports at the expense of exports which are the products 
of the capital and labour of the country? 

‘For the year 1899-1900 the import trade is given at 113,70 crores 
(£47,000,000), exclusive of treasure and Government stores. Our export 
trade is given at Bs.108 crores (£72,000,000) for the same year, on the basis 
of the artificial rupee, viz., Is. 4d. The same figures on the basis of the true 
value of the coin, viz., ll^d., would, if worked out, .amount to about Bb. 97 
crores (£65,000,000) for imports, and about Rs.150 crores (£100,000.000) for 
exports. What is the conclusiou? Wo would have paid with an open mint 
about 113.27 crores (£16,000,000) more for our imports, and it would have come 
out of the pockets of the well-to-do Europeans and natives, as they are the 
chief consumers of imports, whilst the producers would have got about Bs.42 
crores (£26,000,000) more for their exports, which would have remained in 
their pockets. But the producer loses over and above Ils.42 crores 
(£26,000,000). I will endeavour to show what that figure is. 

‘ On the authority of his Excellency Lord Curzon, the entire annual pro¬ 
duce of the country is valued at Rb. 450 crores (£300,000,000). Deduct 
118.108 crores (£72,000,000) of produce exported; the balance is Bs.842 
crores (£228,000,000) worth of produce. Ninety per cent, of the population 
of India live by agriculture, and they consume about Bs.308 crores 
(£174,000,000) worth of produce, so the remaining 10 per cent, who are non- 
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well as a financial wrong has been committed. So far as 
the financial wrong goes in affecting existing * hoards' of 
silver, the people had already, to a very large extent, lost 
those ‘hoards,’ but in their everyday transactions much 
mischief ensues. In respect to the moral wrong that is 
almost irremediable, and will be lasting. The object that 
the Government of India had in view in its legislation 
was, as a debtor to a gold-currency country, to reduce the 
number of depreciated rupees it had to annually provide 
to meet its obligations in the more valuable metal. This 
was its obvious duty—unless a greater duty intervened. 

agriculturists consume the balance, viz., Ils.34 crores (£22,600,000). But on 
the same high authority, viz., that of his Excellency the Viceroy, the annual 
income of the ryot is given at Es.20 (£1 0.s. 8d.), whilst of the non-agri- 
culturists is given at lls.30 (£2) per annum, consequently the 10 per cent, 
of the population, instead of consuming lls.34 crores (£22,600,000) worth of 
produce, consume 50 per cent, more as their purchasing power is greater 
to that extent. Therefore, I distribute the consumption of Bs.342 crores 
(£228,000,000) worth of produce as follows:—Produce consumed by the 
agriculturists, Bs.291 crores (£194,000,000). Produce consumed by the non¬ 
agriculturists, Rs.51 crores (.£34,000,000). I maintain that the producers 
lose on the latter amormt which they are obliged to sell on the basis of Is. 4d. 
to the rupee, which loss comes to about Bs.l4 crores (£11,300,000). The 
enVire loss to the producer as far as 1 can make out comes to about Ils.56 
crores (£37,300,000) a year. Against this loss to the country there is a 
saving to the Government on home charges, which saving may be computed 
at about lls.l0 crores (£6,600,000). 

‘ Our attention has been drawn in the Budget statement to tho develop¬ 
ment of mills and factories since 1893. Tho paragraph in the Budget state¬ 
ment runs as follows: “ I may cite a few examples of industrial development. 
In the year 1895 there were 350 cotton factories, including spinning and 
weaving mills, and there were 586 such factories in 1899. The number of 
engineering workshops and foundries, including raihvay work.shops, rose 
from 72 in 1895 to 82 in 1899, and jute mills and presses from 62 to 82. 
Bice mills numbered 63 in 1895 as against 84 in 1899, and sugar factories 
9 in 1895 as against 14 in 1899.” Our friends in England will bo gratified 
at our progress as indicated by our Finance Minister. Let me, however, 
inform them that, since 1895, the market value of our capital sunk in most 
of tho above concerns, shows to-day a shrinkage of above 50 per cent. 

‘ The net loss to the producer as mentioned above comes to about Bs.Sd 
crores (£39,300,000). Deduct about 10 crores (£6,600,000) saved in home 
charges. The balance of loss per year in my opinion comes to Bs.46 crores 
(£80,600,000). But this is not all. I cannot with any degree of accuracy 
fix the loss sustained by the country owing to tho arrestation of development 
in the wealth-producing institutions of the country, consequent on tho 
Currency Legislation.’ 
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The Government forg(>t, or ignored—^forgetfulness seems 
impossible—the fact that in other relations with its sub¬ 
jects it had duties which far transcended those of a 
debtor to a gold-using country. In this respect, I prefer 
another should tell what has been done, how it was done, 
and what the consequences have been and will continue 
to be. 

Mr. Cecil Balfour Phipson, in a work recently published 
by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschcin and Co., ‘The Science 
of Civilisation,’^ comments upon the ‘consequences to 
England and India of the partial adoption by the latter of 
the former’s money unit,’ makes the following powerful 
and pertinent observations:— 

[ndia’s ycavly payments in England have risen from about 
J011,OOO,OOO a year in 1870-4, to about j£17,500,000 in 1895-6, an 
increase of just iipou sixty per cent. 

Now, to meet the payment of jE 11,000,000 a year in 1870-4, when 
the rate of exchange was Is. lid. per rupee, tlic Indian Government 
had to deduct from its rcvojiue, roughly, 118.115,000,000. At the 
same rate of exchange, therefore, it would have to have deducted for 
the same purpose in 1895-6, roughly, lls.l8fi,000,000. But as a 
matter of fact, it had to pay during this latter term Eh. 300,000,000 a 
year, in place of ills.183,000,000—an increase, that is, of 160 per 
cent., instead of only sixty per cent., and this because the rate of 
exchange between India and England had falhsn from Is. lid. per 
rupee to Is. 2d. In other Avords, this fall in the rate of exchange 
entailed upon the Indian Government as debtor an additional annual 
payment of Es.ll7,000,000, Avliich either had to be raised as extra 
taxation from the peojde of India or deducted from sums hitherto 
allocated to public Avorks. Necessarily aud rightly, therefore, the 
Governmeut regarded the fall in the rate of exchange as entailing the 
gravest injury upon India, and imposing an all but insupi^ortable 
burden upon her finances. They conceived, therefore, that it Avas 
their duty to raise this rate by whatever means were open to them; 


' ‘The Science of Civilisation; or, the Principles of Agricultural, Indus- 
trial, and Commercial Prosperity.’ By Cecil Balfour Phipson. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd., 1901. 1 am indebted to the courtesy of author 
and publishers for the long extracts I am able to present to the reader. I 
.should like to say here that, in my opinion, Mr. Phipson’.^ remarkable study 
affords one means whereby India’s adversity may be remedied. Of that I 
will speak at length when I deal Avith the remedies which, in my judgment, 
should, be adopted. 
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not, indeed, to the original level of Is. lldoper rupee, but to the lower 
one of 1 b. 4d., and fix it there, convinced that every rupee saved 
through a rise in the rate of exchange was a rupee saved to the Indian 
Treasury, and therefore of neceesity to the Indian people. Accord¬ 
ingly, the rate has been raised from Is. 2d. to la. 4d. per rupee, so 
that only Bs.262,500,000 are now required from India to discharge 
the annui^ debt of ^£175,000,000 to England, instead of Bs.d00,000,000 
as before. By this a saving to the Indian Treasury of Bs.37,600,000 
a year has been effected, and through the means taken to raise the 
rate, this latter has also been permanently fixed at about Is. 4d. The 
Indian Government, therefore, heai-tily congratulates itself on the 
success of its operations, and refuses to listen to any arguments, 
or to consider any facts which discredit them. 

But sympathy is one thing and relief quite another, and this cannot 
possibly he obtained through any acts of the debtor, be he government 
or individual, other than those of repayment, repudiation, or bank¬ 
ruptcy. Belief come from the creditor, either through rectifica¬ 

tion of the falsified standard, or the foregoing of such excess in his 
legal claim as is caused by its falsification. And that the position of 
defrauded debtor is that which the Indian Government occupies 
towards England readily appears by a reference to the only standard 
by which a rise or fall in the value of national money units can be 
measured, the quantities of each nation’s chief food grain—which in 
India is rice, in England wheat—that must be given for them. The 
following Table permits of this comparison, the course of rupee values 
in India being expressed in wheat as well as rice to make the position 
clearer:— 


TABLE XXXVIir. 

Showing course of MoNPiV Values in India (Bombay) and 
England in Bice and Wheat. 


India | ^eat!.','!!! 
England—Wheat... 


1870-4. 

! 1875-!). 

1880-4. 

1885-9. 

189(M. 

1895-7. 

100 

89 

112 

100 

93 

89 

100 

93 1 


107 

100 

97 

100 

114 1 

i _' 

124 1 

1 

143 

147 

156 


The above Table proves that while the value of the rupee in India, 
whether measured in rice or wheat, has remained practically 
stationary throughout the whole term of twenty-five years, 1870-94, 
that of the pound in England has risen over fifty per cent, during the 
same term. '■ 


‘ Taken from the “Prices Current of Rice and Wheat” given in the 
‘ Statistical Abstracts for British India.” Of course to whatever extent 
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What, then, are the meaBures by which the Indian Government 
conceives it has accomplish^ the impossible, lightening the liabilities 
of India to the same extent as it has reduced its own payments ? , 
And what are their real economic effects? 

These measures are two: (1) It has raised the price of the rupee in 
ponce, i.e., the rate of exchange between India and England, from its 
lowest point 13 pence, to 16 pence per rupee. (2) It has fixed this 
price as a permanency, within but narrow limits of variation, and, as 
it conceives, has effected a yearly saving for India of Bs.87,000,000 in 
her payments to England, and has at the same time fixed the rate of 
exchange between the two countries at or about 16 pence per rupee. 
It remains now to ascertain the effect of these measures upon India 
herself, or rather upon the three great economic classes of Indian 
society—Depositors, Agriculturists, and Merchants. 

Depositors. 

Necessarily, when the Indian Government in 1893, in pursuance of 
its currency policy, closed its mints to the free coinage of silver, and 
thereby demonetised all silver in India not in the form of coins, the 
class affected first and most injuriously was the class of Depositors, or 
owners of hoards of silver money. For prior to the closing of the 
mints the legal money unit of India was not the rupee, but the 163 
grains of silver in the rupee ; just as at present the legal money unit 
of Great Britain is not the pound, but the 123'26 grains of gold in the 
pound. For any creditor in India before the above date was just as 
much entitled to refuse light rupees as is now any creditor in England 
to refuse light sovereigns. Consequently, a fixed weight of silver 
being the true money unit of India, and not the coined rupee, every 
Indian holder of rupees was as free to convert his silver rupees into 
bullion as the Bank of England nour is to hold its gold reserves in 
bars. To deprive silver bullion, therefore, of its power to discharge 
debts in India was legally the same thing as to deprive good bullion of 
its similar power in England. But practically it was a much more 
serious thing. For while it still remains the practice of Indian 
depositors to themselves hoard their money deposits, this has long 
ceased to be the practice of British depositors, the Bank of Eng¬ 
land pretending to do for the whole of Great Britain what each 
Indian depositor actually does for himself. To suddenly penalise the 
Indian practice, therefore, by depriving silver bullion of its customary 
. power to discharge debts and effect payments, entailed such a wanton 
and wholesale confiscation, or annihilation rather, of Indian monetary 


famines reduce the normal production of food, they also conceal the effect 
upon food prices of currency contractions. But they conceal only, and do 
not neutralise them. 
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hoards as is scarcely to be conceived of the act of a civilised 
Government, much less of a body of honourable English gentlemen. 

Had imperious necessity instead of infatuated ignorance demanded 
such a change in the currency, the least that common honesty required 
is that prior to the change coming into force opportunity should have 
been offered during a reasonable time to all holders of bullion to 
convert their deposits into coined money, so that those failing to 
avail themselves of such offer woxild only have themselves to blame 
for subsequent loss. But such honest and open procedure would have 
postponed indefinitely the darling desire of the Indian Government to 
raise “ the rate of exchange.” Accordingly, it stole a march upon its 
confiding Depositors, and treated them as enemies to be plundered 
instead of as subjects to be protected. Can it be wondered at if this 
same class, as the nature of this trick is brought home to them, 
regard the Government in their turn as an enemy to be distrusted 
instead of a protector to be relied upon? 

But members of the great class of Indian depositors are not the 
only or even the greatest sufferers from the currency policy of their 
Government. Those of two even more important classes must take 
precedence of them in this respect—^the class of cultivators and the 
class of merchants. 


Indian Goltivatoks. 

The currency policy of the Indian Government, which looks to 
nothing but raising the rate of exchange between India and England, 
cannot possibly obtain effect, so far as any action in India is concerned, 
save by producing a general fall im Indian prices. Necessarily, 
therefore, the pursuit of this economic folly is quite inseparable from 
consequences which not only cut off Indian cultivators as a class 
from the faintest hope of prosperity, but leave them naked and 
defenceless against the ever-impending calamity of a deficient rain¬ 
fall. As has been just pointed out, such unjust spoliation of Indian 
cultivators must increasingly incapacitate them from supporting the 
burden of bad seasons, and so force them, much sooner than would 
otherwise be needed, to depend upon the Government for supplying 
them with the bare necessities of life. Obviously, therefore, the 
famine expenditure of the Government must be largely increased by 
their currency policy, while every such increase constitutes an 
additional set-off against their ostensible savings on remittances. 

It will now be useful to tabulate the figures so far arrived at as a 
debit and credit account against and in favour of the Indian people. 
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TABLE XL. 

Profits and Losses from CuitRENcy Policy. 


Dr. PEOPLE OF INDIA. Cr. 


To annual loss 
to depositors 
from deraone- 
t’isation of 

silver bullion.. Es. 60,000,000 
To annual loss 
to cultivators 
through fall in 

prices of food.. Es. 70,000,000 
To annual loss 
to Govemment 
through extra 
famine expen¬ 
diture. Es. 20,000,000 


Es. 150,000,000 


By annual sav¬ 
ings on remit¬ 
tances to Eng¬ 
land through 
rise in rate of 
exchange from 

13d, to 16d. ... Es. 37,600,000 
By annual loss 
to India from 
currency policy 
of the Govern¬ 
ment .Es. 112,600,000 


Es. 150,000,000 


Indian Merchants. 

But this robbery of Indian depositors and automatic extortion 
from Indian cultivators by no means exhausts the list of injuries 
inflicted upon the Indian people by the currency policy of their 
Government. For this class of Indian merchants, and through them 
all the economic interests of the country, is also made to sufler 
severely, as we shall now point out. 

Wo know it to be an imperative economic duty of every civilised 
Govemment to ensure constant and increasing additions of money 
units to the circulation to enable their subjects to carry on freely the 
multiplying operations of civilised life. For money is to advanced 
civilisation what oil is to complex machinery, that which enables the 
multitudinous wheels of both to move with ease and safety. Curtail 
or cut off the supply of money in the one case, as of oil in the other, 
and immediately friction increases so rapidly as to enormously 
impede motion, and eventually ensure grave injury in every direction. 
But the Indian Govemment, in company with all other civilised 
governments, has never realised its duty in respect to the adequate 
supply of money units, having abandoned the regulation of such 
supply to external circumstances. Happily, these circumstances 
have been particularly favourable to India. For as its need of 
money units increased, there was set free for its use, through the 
action of Europe and the United States, vast quantities of silver, the 
annual importations of which proved just sufficient, so long as these 
wcr((^ treated as money, to maintain remarkable stability in the 
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average level of Indian prices, by keeping Indian merchants supplied 
with those increasing supplies of money essential to the free conduct 
of their operations. 

But this remarkable, and from a commercial point of view, most 
satisfactory, state of Indian monetary affairs, which was in no way 
due to any intelligent attempt by the Government to do what it 
ought to do, viz., ensure adequate supplies of moneys was suddenly 
put an end to in 1898 by its unintelligent attempt to do what it 
ought not to do, viz., ensure fixity in foreign exchanges. For by 
depriving silver bullion in that year of its prerogative as money, and 
stopping its coinage of silver rupees, it prevented, as far as it could, 
those essential and increasing additions to the annual circulation of 
India which had hitherto been so sufficiently and satisfactorily pro¬ 
vided in complete independence of it. The growth and magnitude of 
these annual additions are shown in the following Tabic:— 


( 1 ) 

Periods. 


1870-4 



Quinquennial > 
imports of silver.j 


Oz. I 

83,334,000 I 

1 


(3) j 

Equal to rupees 
added to 
circulation. 

Rs.“ 

250,002,000 


(4) 1 (5; 

Hupees coined | Itatio of 
at Goverunieut 1 Column 
Mint. I (4) to (3j. 


Bfl. 

172,350,000 


i 

1 69 per cent. 


I - 


1875-9 

1880-4 

1885-9 

1890-4 


136,290,000 

120,517,000 

166,766,000 

229,900,000 


1895-7 


82,517,000 


Imports 
for 1895-7 
had 

Govern¬ 
ment not 
interfered 


^170,000,000 


408,810,000 

371,100,000 

91 

361,551,000 

500,298,000 

268,660,000 

72 „ 

387,650,000 

77 „ 

689,700,000 

447,700,000 

95 „ 


9,605,000 


610,000,000 

367,000,000 

70 „ 

1 


From this Table the following important conclusions must be 
drawn:— 

(1) How immediately, largely and progressively the imports of 
silver bullion into India increased after its demonetisation in Europe 
and the United States. 

(2) That these silver imports fulfilled all the purposes of money 
in India, whether remaining as bullion or coined into rupees, as over 
76 per cent, of all imports were. 

(8) That subsequent to 1893-4 no silver imports fulfilled an^ of 

17 
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tho purposes of money, except in so far as they were surreptitiously 
or illicitly coined into rupees; while the issue of rupees from the 
Government mints practically ceased. 

(4) That but for the Government interference, the imports of silver 
into India during the three years 1895-7 would have reached (at the 
same rate of increase as before) 170,000,000 ounces, equal to an addi¬ 
tion of over 500,000,000 rupees to the circulation; so that the action 
of the Government has diminished the monetary supplies of Indian 
merchants by the enormous sum of over Ils.500,000,000 in three 
years, the paralysing effect of which upon Indian trade may be better 
realised by merchants in Great Britain if they consider the conse¬ 
quences to themselves of the loanable capacities of British bankers 
being suddenly reduced in the same term by £600,000,000. For at 
least £1 is employed in Great Britain for every rupee emidoyed in 
India. 

We can now perceive that the Indian Government, in tvypag to 
protect itself from the unpreventablc consequences (so far as it is 
concerned) of the value of the Biitish money unit being falsified 
against it, has deliberately set itself, by the course it is pursuing, to 
injure every class but moneylenders of tlie vast community committed 
to its charge, to rob depositors, to oppress cultivators, intensifying 
tho burthen of their cver-imminent scarcities, to hamper merchants, 
and all this for the sake of a completely fallacious saving on remit¬ 
tances, which one year’s increased famine expenditure goes far 
towards consuming. While the British Government, in being a 
consenting party to the further extension of the British money unit 
to another and still poorer 250,000,000 of people, is preparing final 
ruin for British farmers, who, starting from wheat and returning to 
it in the necessary rotation of crops, will henceforth have to compete 
in their home markets for homo money units with Indian wheat- 
growers, the most impoverished cultivators in tho civilised world. 
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NO TBADE WITH NBABLY TWO HUNDBED MILLIONS OF 
THE INDIAN PEOPLE— EXCEPT IN ONE AETICLE 

A Pressing Question at Every Renewal of the Charter to the 
East India Company, 

Sir Thomas Munro, Sir John Malcolm, and Mr. Bickards, on 
Indian Trade and What It Will Never Do. 

What Becomes of the Imports into British India? Who 
Takes Them ? 

British and Europeanised'Indian Bequirements : 171,000,000 
People Almost WhoUy Outside Import Influences. 

Analysis of the Imports, Item by Item. 

Actual Trade (apart from Cotton Cloths) of un-Europeanised 
India, Under One Halfpenny per Head per Annum. 

The ‘ Prosperity ’ in India Not Indian Prosperity. 

Why India Did Not Take Advantage of the Spinning-Jenny 
and Steam Engine when First Invented. 

England's Policy towards India Dominated by Couunercial 
Considerations. 

James Mill Locking the Door against Indian Advancement 
in India. 

India’s Exports; Whose Are They ? Analysis of Every 
Article of Export. 

A Twenty-Nine Years’ Comparison Yields Woful Results. 

In Spite of Many Borrowed Tens of Millions Sterling to be 
Spent on Public Works Production Falling Ofl*. 

Consequences: Severe and Continuous Individual Suflering 
and Much Loss of Life. 

A Famine ‘ Success ’ which shows, in Three Divisions of the 
North-Western Provinces, a Minus Population of Two 
and a Half Millions. 

Appendix: 

Condition of the Silk-Weaving Industry in Madnra, Southern India. 


I N the days preceding each renewal of the Charter of 

the East India Company—notably the renewals of 

1793, 1813, and 1833—no questions were asked of the 

witnesses, by learned Counsel representing the East 

India Company, more persistently, than such as related to 

m 
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the probability of the natives of India becoming pur¬ 
chasers of English manufactured goods. The prevailing 
opinion was that expressed by Sir (then Colonel) Thomas 
Munro, afterwards Governor of Madras, who, taken as a 
whole, was one of the very best men India has known. 
On the 12th of April, 1813, he was under examination. 

‘ In the event of a free trade,’ he was asked, ‘ are you 
of opinion there would be any considerable increased 
demand for British commodities or manufactures among 
the natives of Hindostan ? ’ 

‘ I do not think,’ he said, ‘ there would be any con¬ 
siderable increase of the demand for European commodities 
among the natives of India.’ Reasons for this opinion 
were given. For a cause which, shortly, will be apparent, 

those reasons may be stated. 

• 

‘ At our principal settlements,’ continued Col. Munro, ‘ where we 
have been longest established, the natives have adopted none of our 
habits, and scarcely use any of our commodities, the very domestics 
of Europeans use none of them; there are a few natives at Madras, 
and some other places, who sometimes purchase European com¬ 
modities, and fit up apartments in an European style, to receive 
their guests, but it is done merely, I believe, in compliment to their 
European friends, and what is purchased in this way by the father, 
is very often thrown away by the son; the consumption does not 
extend, but seems to remain stationary: I think there are other 
causes of a more permanent nature than the high price, which 
preclude the extension of the consumption of European articles in 
India; among those causes, I reckon the influence of the climate, 
the religious and civil habits of the natives, and more than an 3 rthing 
else, I am afraid, the excellence of their own manufactures. In this 
country, people who know little of India, will naturally suppose, that 
as the furniture of the house and the table require so much expense, 
a great demand will likewise be made among the natives of India 
for the same purposes; but a Hindoo has no table, he eats alone 
upon the bare ground; the whole of what may be called his table 
service consists of a brass basin and an earthen plate; his house has 
no furniture; it is generally a low building, quadrangular, rather a 
shed than a house, open to the centre, with mud walls and mud floor, 
which is generally kept bare, and sprinkled every day with water, 
for coolness; his whole furniture usually consists of a mat or a 
small carpet, to rest iipon; if he had furniture, he has no place 
to keep it in, it would be necessary to build a house to hold his 
furniture; he likes this kind of house, he finds it accommodated to 
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the climate, it is dark and cool, and he prefers it to our largo build* 
ings; again, the food of the Indian is simple, and is entirely found in 
his own country; his clothing is all the manufacture of his own 
country, we cannot supply him, because while he can get it, not 
only better, but cheaper, at home, it is impossible that we can enter 
into competition in the market.’ 

Again, in regard to woollen manufactures, Colonel 
Munro said:— 

I do not think that there is any great probability of extending the 
consumption of the woollen manufactures of England in India, 
because the natives have already coarse woollens of their own, which 
answer all the purposes for which they require them better than those 
of England do; there is hardly a native of India who has not 
already a large piece of woollen, as it comes from the loom, which he 
uses something as a Highlander docs his plaid, ho wraps it round 
him to defend him from the weather, and he sleeps upon it, and it is 
so much cheaper than anything which can be made in this country, 
that until we can very greatly reduce the price of our woollens we 
shall never be able to find a market in India for it. The thermometer 
in the greater part of India, in the interior, is for many months in 
the year generally as low as from forty to sixty in the morning, and 
the cold is as much felt as it is in this country, except during hard 
frost; the natives require warm clothing, but they have all their 
own coarse woollens, and many of the richer sort, who do not 
use those woollens, employ in their room quilted silk and cotton, 
which is both warm and light. 

These descriptions reveal India as a wholly self- 
contained country, not needing any outside supplies. 

It will at once be remarked that this prophet and Sir 
John Malcolm, and Mr. Rickards, and, practically, all the 
witnesses of that early period who spake in like manner, 
have been proved by events to be mistaken in their 
forecast. ‘Look,’ it will be said, ‘at the continually 
growing imports into India, and, in them see the natives 
of India won over to a need of our goods and to the 
purchase of them.’ 

Be it so. The import list may, with advantage, be 
examined. And in its examination, and in the analysis 
which follows its examination, it should be distinctly 
home in mind that European articles are not avoided or 
discarded because they would not be appreciated. The 
contrary is palpable to every resident in a Presidency or 
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large provincial town in India. It was so seventy years 
ago. In the Inquiry of 1813 Mr. Robert Rickards was 
asked: ‘ Have the natives of Bombay, to your knowledge, 
evinced any antipathy to the consumption of the useful 
staple commodities of G-reat Britain, or of any other 
country ? ’ He answered: * So far from any antipathy 
to the use of any European commodities, those articles 
are very much coveted in every part of India.' 

Further asked: ‘ To what circumstances do you mainly 
consider it is owing, the slight foreign and internal 
commerce of India in comparison with the extent and 
fertility of the country, and the vast population it 
possesses ? ’ Mr, Rickards answered: ‘ I ascribe it, and 
always have done, to the extreme poverty of the great 
mass of the population, chiefly occasioned by the pressure 
of our fiscal institutions.’ 

There is no need to go to distant periods in respect of 
which it may be urged that the conditions compared with 
those existing to-day have altered : the last three decades 
of the nineteenth century will suffice. I submit a table 
showing the value of all imports in the years 1870, 1880, 
1889-90, and 1898-99.It is as follows :— 


Apparel. 

Arms, Ammunition, and 
Military Stores 
Books, Paper, and Sta¬ 
tionery . 

Coal, Coke, etc. 

Cotton Twist, Yam, etc. 
Cotton Manufactures ... 
Drugs and Medicines ... 

Dyes . 

Fruits and Vegetables ... 
Class ... ... ... 

Gums a>nd Resins 
Hardware, Cutlery, and 

Plated Wue. 

Horses . 

Ivory _ .^.__... 


1870. 

1880. 

1889-90. 

1898-99. 

-- 

- — 

-- - 

-- —. 

£ 

£ 

£ 


451,230 

531,031 

864,263 

920,324 

96 , 52 

58,860 

127,727 

192,675 

414,912 

544,477 

623,739 

1 , 138,208 

669,860 

672,398 

691 , 62S > 

464,150 

2 , 715,870 

2 , 746,306 

2 , 321,731 

1 , 687,097 

13 , 666,846 

16 , 916,611 

17 , 594,266 

16 , 464,057 

210,167 

316,076 

260,155 

628,610 

111,499 

146,237 

343,659 

518,056 

845,453 

90,802 

145,802 

75,143 

808,086 

829,321 

90,761 

431,418 

441,.527 

99,817 

81 , 7.57 

72,918 


481,928 

780,794 

958,415 

77,206 

116,795 

164,287 

219,587 

118,022 

184,727 

162,161 

161,137 


> Compiled from the Statistical Abstracts of British India, Nos. 14 to 34. 
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1870. 

1880. 

1889-90. 

• 

1898-99. 

Jewelry and Precious 

Stones. 

Liquors: Malt. 

Spirits 

Wines, Liqueurs, 
etc* ••• *•* 

Machinery and Mill Work 

X 

264,808 

314,620 

504,378 

648,329 

656,742 

4; 

193,280 
> 254,262 

; 659,120 

1 

396,903 

616,883 

1 

£ 

164,141 

308,078 

448,162 

219,521 

1,526,590 

£ 

860,291 

819,506 

557,854 

221,427 

2,028,987 

Metals: Iron . 

Steel . 

Brass ... \ 

Copper... ) 

Spelter. 

Tin . 

liCad ... ... 

Quicksilver 
Unenumerated.. 

1,188,086 

166,877 

1,768,634 

187,045 

156,377 

44,944 

15,510 

110,426 

1,229,385 
84,647 
/ 53,848 
\ 1,620,155 
144,360 
98,846 
106,296 
68,893 
16,985 

1,610,-5 

219,160 

67,777 

1,481,569 

75,975 

191,689 

102,327 

36,162 

42,2991 

1,589,013 

673,699 

86,447 

744,165 

77,608 

111,148 

91,465 

26,669 

189,283 

Total. 

8,762,399 

3,413,265 

3,803,991 


Oils . 

12,391 

545,932 

1,864,475 

2,869,004 

Paints, Colours, etc. 

160,962 

202,240 

178,244 

112,691 

Perfumery . 

34,580 

48,271 

20,245 

Porcelain and Earthen¬ 
ware . 

93,351 

122,484 

149,286 

124,900 

Provisions . 

381,186 

1,048,882 

1,046,310 

1,021,111 

Railway Plant and Roll¬ 
ing Stock . 

1,217.334 

1,033,049 

1,214,226 

1,883,210 

Salt . 

750,095 

762,682 

625,678 

440,806 

Silk, Raw. 

901,117 

683,235 

701,368 

581,771 

Silk, Manufactures of ... 

1 466,543 

837,890 

1 1,186,401 

907,863 

SpiCGS ,,, 

297,381 

526,328 

! 601,667 

693,703 

Sugar, etc. . 

715,633 

1,068,788 

1,566,700 

142,454 

3,678,000 

Tea . 

116,.522 

212,062 

131,296 

Tobacco . 

77,282 

66,707 

85,144! 

195,369 

Umbrellas . 

87,174 

20 ,961 

204,404! 

162,292 

Wood, and Manufactures 
nf 

59,045 

50,889 

106,87l| 

110,971 

••• *•« ••• 

Wool, Raw . i 

64,018 

87,273 

71 , 173 ! 

60,998 

Wool, Manufactures of... 

696,713 

927,876 

972,157 

1,016,821 

AU other Articles 

1,890,238 

2,162,918 

2,248,168 

2,692,693 

Total value of Mer¬ 
chandise . 

32,879,643 

39,742,166 

44,373,414 

45,.596,894* 

Treasure . 

13,954,807 

11,6.55,895 

11,639,667 

11,984,409 

Totals 

46,884,450 

51,397,661 

56,013,081 

i 

57,581,308 


^ This total for the first time includes 
Carriages and Carts .. 817,399 

Cotton, Saw .. .. 80,319 

Building and Engineering 
Materials .. .. 202,334 

Flax Manufacture .. 136,991 


Grain and Pulse 
Instruments 
Apparatus 
Appliances 
Matches .. 


.. 31,264 

!! 341,101 
379,789 
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Beckoning in everything, including Treasure, save 
Government Stores, to be immediately dealt with, the 
totals are:— 


1870 

1880 

1889-90 

1898-99 


.1^40,834,450 

51,397,561 

56,013,081 

57,531,303 


% 

1880 shows an increase of iJ4,563,lll over 1870, or 10 
1889-90 „ „ 4,615,520 „ 1880, „ 11 

1898-99 „ „ 1,518,222 „ 1890, „ 3 


Meanwhile, the population in 1870 was 185,537,859 

„ „ 1881 „ 198,790,853 

„ ,, 1891 „ 221,172,952 

„ „ 1901 „ 231,085,132 

Population, including vast areas newly annexed—over 
one hundred thousand square miles in extent—and, in 
spite of most severe famines and plagues, is alleged' to 

* ‘ Alleged.’ In the Bengal Administration Beport for 1871-72 the 
following significant paragraph concerning the under-estimation of popu¬ 
lation in bygone times appears:— 

‘ Partial computations of the population, not without some value, have 
here and there been made by individual officers in some districts ; but, on 
the other hand, in other districts, mistakes, clerical errors perpetuated 
without observation, and other causes, have rendered the estimates much 
more wide of the mark than those of former days; and the official state¬ 
ments have become more and more discrepant. As an illustration of the 
extreme point to which want of statistical knowledge of the people had 
reached in these provinces, the following figures are given, showing the 
difference between the population of some important districts as given in 
grave statistical returns by the authority of Government within the last few 
years, and stated in the Administration Beport of 1870 “according to the 
latest returns,” and that now ascertained by census:— 



Population 
according 
to Boturn 
of 1810 . 

Population 

according 

toPreBcnt 

Census. 

Nuddea (perhaps the most cared- 

for and most fully-administered 
metropolitan district in Bengal) 

568,712 

1,812,796 

Furrudpore. 

147,127 

1,012,689 

Pubna . 

337,679 

1,211,594 

Cuttack . 

216,835 

1,449,784 

Monghyr . 

755,389 

1,842,986 

561,681 

Kamroop or Gowhatty . 

80,861 
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have increased by 45,547,273 since 1871. Had there been 
no famine, and had normal conditions of peace and pros¬ 
perity prevailed, such as British peace and British 
administration should surely ensure, such, indeed, as 
was laid down by the Government of India in 1884 as a 
reasonable expectation, these would have been the figures 
of population :— 

1901: As it should have been ... 282,179,886 
„ As it is . 231,085,132 

Minus. 51,094,754 


To the imports given above must be added Govern¬ 
ment Stores, as follows:— 

Government Stores imported in 1898-99:— 


Apparel, including boots and shoes 

Arms, ammunition, etc. 

Books and printed matter. 

Building and engineering materials 

Chemicals . 

Coal, coke, and patent fuel. 

Cotton manufactures . 

Drugs and medicines . 

Instruments and apparatus 

Leather manufactures . 

Liquors . 

Machinery and raillwork.. 

Metals and hardware, and cutlery 

Paper, stationery, etc. 

Railway plant and rolling stock ... 
Telegraph materials . 


je 

27,934 
204,897 
67,248 
17,941 
12,783 
26,466 
16,839 
9,029 ^ 

21,691 
6,656 
46 ^ 

49,489 ' 
356,115 
30,189 
1,367,867 
47,402 


< “ It will be seen that in these cases the population varied from a third 
to a seventh of that now ascertained.’* 

* Similar results will always happen when popular impressions are sub< 
mitted to the test of scientihe processes. Whether the subject be population, 
or area, or agriculture, or tenures, or commerce, or other matter of import¬ 
ance, no Government which does not possess statistical knowledge can be 
said to possess the data on which alone a sound administrative system can 
be based. . . .’ 
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£ 

Wool manufactures. 66,847 

All other articles . 152,594 

£2,480,791 

In 1898-99— 

de2,480,791 

In 1889-90— 

£1,758,454 

In 1880— 

£1,423,837 

In 1873- 

£1,401,536 

Including Government Stores, the complete figures for 
the four decennial periods are;— 

1873 48,235,986* 

1880 52,821,398 

- 1889-90 . 57,771,535 

1900 60,012,094 

First, it must be premised that for the Feudatory 
States and for Asiatic countries which can only obtain 
their foreign imports across the British frontier, a deduc¬ 
tion' must be made. The Feudatory States, 213 in 
number, cover an area of 595,000 square miles, against 
British India 964,903 square miles; their population is 
ovet 63,000,000. Exactly how much of the imports goes 
into these States has not been definitely ascertained. All 
things considered it would not be unfair to take one- 
fourth, omitting Government Stores, but, for argumen¬ 
tative purposes, I will be content with one-sixth, say 
£10,000,000 sterling. The Trans-frontier trade is with 
the following countries:— 

Lus Bela Kajidahar and adjoining 

Khelat, Zhob, and adjoining regions 

regions Kabul 

* The Government Stores figures for 1878 aro taken, being the earliest 
available. 
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Tirah and Bajaiu* 

DufHa, Aka, Naga,andMishmi 

Kashmii’ 

Hills 


Ladakh 

Manipur 


Nepal 

Hill Tipperab 


Sikkim 

Western China 


Bhutan 

Shan States 


Thibet 

Karrennce 


Towang 

Z\mm6 

Siam 


These countries take of our imports:— 


Cotton goods. 

••• 

A 

984,784 

Cotton yarn. 

• •• ■■■ 

‘270,700 

t ... ... .1. ... 

• •• ••• 

211,788 

Provisions . 


150,808 

Metals (mainly brass, copper, and iron). 

142,944 

Sugar. 


121,384 

Spices. 


161,060 

Tobacco . 


81,981 

Raw cotton. 


77,484 

Silk goods . 


91,226 

Petroleum . 


53,86S 

Living animals . 


53,273 

Dyeing materials . 


52,481 

Woollen goods . 


42,824 

2,945,825 

Treasure . 

«•. ••• ••• 

432,895 

^3,878,720 f 


Indian Cotton Goods (£267,366) and Indian Yarn 
(£106,454), with some minor amounts, have been omitted, 
though strict fairness would have included them. 

The imports for 1898-99, therefore, stand thus 

Total imports as valued... £57,531,303 

Less Feudatory States, 

estimated .£10,000,000 

Trans-frontier trade 

as valued . 3,378,720 

- 13,378,720 

£44,162,^3 
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for the whole of British India, with 16,877 miles of rail¬ 
way needing new rails, new rolling-stock; with ever-new 
railway extension ; with an army of 334,193 officers and 
men, continually requiring fresh armaments; with public 
works needing material from England ; with articles for 
personal wear for 168,000 Europeans, as also furniture 
and food for consmnption from over-sea, and with, at the 
outside, two millions of Europeanised Indians who live 
more or less after the European fashion, and who require 
European goods. 

I make, in the analysis which follows, this broad dis¬ 
tinction. All towns with populations of not less than 
five thousand are regarded as centres in which European 
influence is felt, and where European goods generally, 
including petroleum oil, sewing-machines, etc., are used. 
These towns number— 


Twenty with populations over 
Eleven from 

Iwenty-seven ,, „ 

Thirty-four „ 

Eighty 

Three hundred .. ,, 

Eight hundred .. ,, 


... 100,000 

... 75,000 to 100,000 

... 50,000 „ 75,000 

... 35,000 „ 60,000 

... 20,000 „ 35,000 

... 10,000 „ 20,000 

5,000 „ 10,000 


say ‘25,000,000 in all. This leaves ‘206,000,000 un-Euro- 
peanised and non-users (save as set out below) of Euro¬ 
pean goods. 

To be quite fair I should except the canal and well- 
irrigated parts of India from what I tenn the non- 
Europeanised population. In most cases, for example, 
in the districts of Godavari, Kistna, Tanjore, in Madras, 
certain districts in the North-Western Provinces, and 
others in the Panjab, with some likewise in Sind, there is 
prosperity, and the people may, to some small extent, 
purchase European goods other than those I allow for all 
the Indian people. If I put these at 35,000,000 I go 
further than I need go. However, the estimate may 
stand. By this elimination we are left with 171,000,000 
people to whom the figures will apply. 
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From these 171,000,000 people this much of the revenue 
is obtained:— 


Total Land Revenue ... 
&alt ... 

„ Stamps say (on the 
Baring - Barbour 
calculations) one- 

twelfth. 

,, Excise (the liquor 
shops in towns 
being excluded); 
say one-fiftieth, 
or for 171,000,000 
less than one 

farthing’s worth 
of liquor per 

head per annum 

,, Customs. 

,, Forest . 

„ Registratioji 


£ £ 
18,306,876; three-fourths of this 14,230,156 
6,066,661; „ „ 4,549,921 


3,828,446; 


277,370 


4,305,548; onc-fiftieth 86,111 

3,201,442; None 

1,239,812; say nearly the whole 1,000,000 
294,117; three-fourths of this 218,088 


Total payments to Revenue by Agriculturists - 


named 


X‘20,361,646 


The above items comprise, practically, all the taxation 
(if the land revenue be a tax and not rent, as assuredly it 
is) levied for imperial purposes. The other items, with 
the exception of the opium revenue, which is paid by 
China, payments for Interest, Receipts from Post Office, 
Telegraph and Mint, Civil Service Departments, Railways, 
Buildings and Roads, and the Military Department, so far 
as any element of taxation enters into them, only slightly, 
if at all, affect the agriculturists, and they may be 
regarded as outside import trade influences. 

It will be useful to take the items in detail:— 

Apparel .—Including perhaps J620,000 for second-hand 
police and military coats and other woollen garments, for 
coolies on Tea and Coffee Estates, is for European, Eura¬ 
sian, and Europeanised Indian, consumption. 

ArmSi Ammunition, e^c.—One-tenth of the i>192,675 
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may be for Indian sportsmen and others, apart from the 
Feudatory States, but they are included in the category 
named, i.e., the Europeanised Indians. 

Books, Paper, a^id Stationery. —Nothing of these go to 
the 171,000,000. 

Goal, Coke,*etc. —Almost entirely for Railway use, and 
for Cotton Mills, etc.; none for the Agriculturists. 

Cotton Twist, Yam, etc. —^Less than one-tenth (;£168,709) 
for the Feudatory States, and six per cent. (^270,700) for 
the Trans-frontier States. 

Cotton Manufactures. —Less than one-fifth (^‘3,290,811) 
for the Feudatory States, and one-sixteenth (^984,784) 
for Trans-frontier States, and one-fourth of the whole 
(£4,113,514) for the chief towns and irrigated districts. 

Drugs and Medicines. —Wholly for the Europeans, 
Eurasians, and Europeanised Indians. 

Dyes. —Mainly employed in the colouring of Cotton and 
Woollen manufactures for Indian use, and as some village 
weaving is still done, take one-third = £419,073. 

Fruits and Vegetables. —For European and Euro¬ 
peanised consumption. 

Glass. —^Wholly for ditto and for Feudatory States. 

Guins and Besins. —Used mainly for the large workshops 
run by Europeans for the maintenance and repair of 
exotic enterprises—railways, mines, etc. 

Hardware, Cutlery, and Plated Ware. —A small portion 
of the two first-mentioned gets into the districts, but not 
outside the towns of 5,000 inhabitants. 

Horses. —None for the districts worth mentioning. 

Ivory, —Used only for articles for export or manufacture 
in the large cities and towns, and for European and 
Europeanised Indian use. 

Jewelry and Precious Stones. —Practically the whole 
of this for Europeanised residents and Feudatory Princes. 

Malt Liquor. —Comparatively none consumed in the 
districts. 

Spirits. —Ditto. 

Wines, Liqueurs, etc. —Ditto. 
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Machinery and Mill Work .—Wholly for European and 
Europeanised organisations. 

Metals. —Iron, steel, brass, copper, spelter, tin, lead, 
quicksilver, and ‘unenumerated.’ Of these brass and 
copper are required, it being a matter of pride in Indian 
households to obtain brass and copper vessels : the others 
are mainly consmned in the larger towns. If I allow 
twenty per cent, for the mass of the population I go 
beyond the necessities of the case. But take twenty 
per cent., say £173,981. 

Oils .—The increase here is marvellous. The value of 
all oils imported in 1870 was £12,391. In 1898-91 the 
value was £2,369,004. Petroleum for heating and illu¬ 
minating purposes is chiefly accountable for the increase. 
The requirements of wood for railway consumption, the 
closing of the forests against fuel collecting, and the 
decrease of cattle, help to account for this increase. 
The 25,000,000 of people referred to above, plus the 
35,000,000 in the irrigated distriets, consumed nine- 
tenths of the quantity imported, if not indeed the whole, 
but say nine-tenths; this leaves for all the rest of India 
£236,900. 

Paints, Colours, etc .—Wholly used in towns. 

Porcelain and Earthenware. —Ditto. With earthen 
chatties cheaply procured in well-nigh every village, the 
poorest labourer takes no European breakables, while the 
very few people connected with the land who do make 
some money, purchase copper and brass articles, as 
mentioned above. 

Provisions .—All consumed in the large places. 

Bailway Plant and Bolling Stock .—Obviously the agri¬ 
culturist orders none of this, and takes delivery of none. 

Salt .—The imported material being of good quality, 
never by any chance finds its way into the hundreds of 
thousands of villages in which the 171,000,000 live. 

Silk, Baw .—TMs is consumed in the seven silk mills 
in the towns, leaving nothing for the districts. 

Silk, Manufactures of .—Nothing need be said of this 
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item. A blank, assuredly, is alone suitable for the man 
*witb 13s. 4d. to £1 per annum as income. 

Spices, —^Again, none of these go beyond the towns save 
to Trans-frontier States (£160,060 worth) and to the 
Feudatory States. 

Stigar, etc .—Of this probably one-half remains in the 
Europeanised portions of the Empire, which would, even 
then, allow for them less than one shilling and sixpence 
wottih per head per annum, £1,839,000. 

Tea .—Chiefly consumed within the region of Euro¬ 
peanisation. 

Tobacco .—Some portion of the country produce, which 
is replaced by this importation, may go into the villages, 
say one-fourth. 

Umbrellas .—No appreciable number of these find their 
way among the agriculturalists, but allow five per cent., 
£8,114. 

Wood, and Manufactures of .—All for European-India; 
none for the real unchanged India. 

Wool, Baw .—None in districts. 

Wool, Manufactures of .—Possibly one-tenth in the 
country districts, say £101,582. 

All other Articles .—To be quite on the safe side one- 
twentieth may be taken, say £134,360. 

Treasure .—In 1898-99, it must emphatically be said, 
no treasure went into the dry-land cultivation villages, 
but that a great deal from hoards—if there still be any 
hoards worth referring to—found a way, vid the money¬ 
lender and goldsmith, into the chief towns, and thence 
to London, where rare Indian coins, hidden for centuries, 
are now (1901) said to be finding a market.* 


' The following paragraph appeared in a large number of the leading 
provincial papers:— 

‘ The Indian famines have afforded coin collectors many opportunities to 
acquire rare and old coins, which have lain buried for a great number of 
years. The native has always shown a very grave suspicion of banks, and 
has usually preferred to bury coins in what was considered a safe spot. 
Those hiding-places are revealed by father to son, and the accumulations 
go ou fov generations. In dire extremity the hoard has to be 

18 
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Taking all these into account we have a total of 
;G12,269,428. 

The particulars thus given amount to Is. 5d. per head. 
But before this calculation can be employed so as to 
make it at all comparable with the situation described 
nearly ninety years ago by Sir Thomas Munto certain 
deductions have to be made. Then, practically, all the 
cotton and woollen clothing required by the people was 
spun and woven by them, and the work was done in 
India.* So, likewise, were dyes, hardware and cutlery, 
metals, sugar, and tobacco. Take these from the total 
given above.iil2,269,428 


Cotton yarns, cotton manu 

factures . 

Dyes . 

Hardware, cutlery, etc. 
l\Ietals ... ... ... ... 

Sugar . 

Tobacco. 


9,312,536 

628,610 

47,671 

173,931 

1,839,000 

48,932 


The actual trade with India un-Euro- 
peanised and without the work it could 
well do for itself being done for it by 
another country. 


^£12,050,680 


d£218.748 


trespassed upon; coins which have long since become exceedingly xtre are 
thus brought to light, and are eagerly snapped up by collectors. Many of 
them are being sold in London at the present time.’ 

‘ At the time Sir Thomas was testifying, the beginning of the end had 
come. Seventeen years later (30th of May, 1829) in a Minute, the Oovemor- 
General (Lord William Bentinck) noting that one great staple manufacture 
hod been supplanted, asked, ‘ Is there not reasonable ground to apprehend a 
failure in the means of affecting the returns without which no profitable 
trade can exist, e$peciaUy in a country tributary to another, as India is to 
England ? ’ The Governor-Oeneral did not realise how long a great nation 
takes in becoming exhausted of all its profit beyond bare sustenance and 
clothing. The point he indicated has now been passed, and the tribute is 
paid in the sufferings of many millions and in the untimely deaths of other 
many millions. In the same Minute His Excellency painted a graphic 
picture of the harm done to indigenous indu^ries. I regret I have not 
space to spare for its reproduction. 4 
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Or, amongst 171,000,000 of people considerably under 
ONE HALFPENNY per head per annum. 

It tljus appears'that the ‘ prosperity of India,’ which 
is annually chanted in vainglorious strains in the 
viceregal Council in Calcutta, and in the House of 
Commons in the city of Westminster, England, is not 
Indian prosperity. Actually, that particular brand 
of prosperity has no existence. Practically—for the 
exceptions are insignificant—this trade is merely an 
extension of British trade with Britons who happen to be 
encamped in another country and with few other than 
Britons profiting from it. So far as the vast masses of 
the Indian people are concerned, and to the serious detri¬ 
ment of the great majority of the units in those vast 
masses, the enterprises which are regarded as indicating 
and proving the prosperity of India as a whole, have no 
existence. 

The great fleet of superb ships which the P. and O. 
Company employ in the Indian trade have no 
relation of good to the average Indian citizen; 

The even larger number of ships belonging to the 
^ British India Steam Navigation Company, which 
move from port to port on the immense Indian 
sea-board in lines like unto the glancing threads 
in a weaver’s shuttle, concern them not one whit; 

Even the now almost ubiquitous railway train is not 
for them, save to bring food in dire times of 
famine, now almost continual, somewhat within 
their reach if the Sirkar considers them deserv¬ 
ing—a great gain, but, wanting railways (save as 
they were built out of Indian money to meet native 
and Indian needs) the people, properly aided by 
their foreign rulers, might have wanted famines; 
as for the one hundred and sixty million journeys 
taken by passengers (including season-ticket 
holders) in India—remember there are 294,000,000 
^ of people—compare these journeys with those 
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taken in the United Kingdom with but forty, 
millions of people :— 

Number of passengers (including 
season-ticket holders) conveyed on 
the several railways in the United 
Kingdom ... ... ... ... 475,000,000* 

Ditto in India ... ... ... ... 160,307,568* 

The prosperous Tea Gardens and Coffee Plantations, 
the Jute Fields and Factories, the Indigo Cultivated 
Area and Soaking Vats—these, none of these, 
belong to India proper, save in very minor respects. 

Yet, it is these which require the imports, and not 
the people who provide the revenue. 

The foregoing figures and facts are of striking, nay, of 
startling, significance. They demonstrate the absolute 
truth of the testimony of the witnesses of a long distant 
past, while the analysis already made shows that the 
import trade is only supported by the Europeans and 
Europeanised Indians, and by Indians who are compelled ’ 
to use Lancashire piece goods, seeing these are supplied 
at prices lower than India itself could furnish them, ;|ind 
Indians have to be particular as to what they pay even 
to the twenty-fourth part of one penny. 

It may be asked, ‘ Why did not India herself u«e Har¬ 
greaves’ spinning jenny and its descendants, and turn to 
account James Watt’s kettle o’ steam ? ’ My answer is 
of a threefold character— 

' If tram and ’bus passengers were also taken, the three md^es of loco¬ 
motion in England, would, with less than a fifth of the Indian population, 
run to— 

Bailway . 475,000,000 

Tramway . 312,464,404 

Omnibus . 480,000,000 

1,267,464,404 

^ The statistics for the tramways in Calcutta, 'Bombay, Madras, and 
Kurraohee, are not available. Were they known, the few millinrm they 

record, whuld not materially alter the respective propoftions given abov^. 

* 
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1. The Presidencies of Bengal and Madras, when these 
improvements were ready for use, had been drained of 
their resources, which resources had gone to England, 
and, therefore, their people had no money with which to 
profit by Hargreaves’ ingenuity and Watt’s geniUs ; 

2. The British Government, most lamentably, as it 
has proved, did not conceive the paternal duty which it 
had assumed towards India,—without the leave of the 
people being sought, though the aid of the people was 
relied upon to make the necessary military conquests,— 
called upon it to help the people in this direction. On 
the contrary, it deliberately strangled Indian manufactured 
exports and thereby gave English mercantile enterprise 
an opportunity to obtain a footing which, once obtained, 
has led to the whole country being covered with the pro¬ 
duct of English looms; and 

3. The drain, begun in Bengal and openly recognised 
as consisting of ill-gotten gains, was, in later times, 
decently veiled under the guise of trade necessities and 
public works’ improvements out of capital from a foreign 

^ country and with foreigners as controllers of such work 
alike in construction and management, and was con- 
timled in ever-increasing volume, until there is now 
' no capital left in the country for investment, nor even 
enough for the common needs of decent folk. 

ThtKe are among the reasons why the Indian people 
do not themselves ‘ develop ’ their own country. 

Put as broadly and as graphically as I am able, the 
position at the beginning of the last century, as presented 
to the British public, was this:— 

In India we have a region of vast extent and of almost 
unlimited resources. It has not, however, been developed 
to any great extent. Its people are marvellously skilful 
in all that makes for industrial manipulation and com¬ 
mercial progress, and particularly in the acquirement of 
languages which is so great an aid to success.* Indian 

^ ‘ One of the greatest improvements, however, of which the mind of man 
is sosoeptible has bften made by natives ffom their own exclusive exertions. 
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muslins, chintzes, and cottons were so largely imported 
into England in the seventeenth century, that, in 1700, 
an Act of Parliament was passed, prohibiting their intro¬ 
duction. The country produces all that the people 
require, but, like humanity in general, their wants and 
desires increase according to the opportunities afforded to 
them to satisfy those wants and desires. But the means 
for satisfaction are wanting. Its taxation is declared to 
be as near perfection as it can be. ‘ Nine-tenths probably 
of our revenue is derived from the rent of land, never ap¬ 
propriated to individuals, and always considered to be the 
property of government; that appears to be one of the 
most fortunate circumstances that can occur in any 
country; because in consequence of this the wants of the 
State are supplied really and truly without taxation. As 
far as this source goes, the people of the country remain 
untaxed. The wants of government arc supplied without 
any drain either upon the product of any man’s labour, 
or the produce of any man’s capital.’ * 

[This, in the presence of the facts of to-day, is like that 
political economy of Saturn with which Mr. Gladstone 
was once taunted, or as some topsy-turveydom from 
a fairy tale, so utterly out of touch is it with the things 
which exist. However, to continue the soliloquy:] 
Mainly, India is an agricultural country. Already—I 
am specially referring to the Inquiry of 1831, by which 
date we ought as despotic rulers and paternal guardians 
to have come to our senses in regard to our duty to 
India — the era of steam machinery has established 
itself. In England, thanks largely to the wealth obtained 
from India, a great development has taken placQ, and 
Indian special manufactures, of the old handloom kind, 

Their acquirement of knowledge, and particularly of the English language 
and English literature, of which there are many examples in Beng^, 
Madras, and Bombay at the present moment is quite astonishing. It may 
even be questioned whether so great progress in the attainment of knowledge 
has ever been made under like circumstances in ai^ of the countries of 
Europe.’— ^Bobeivt Kickards, Qn. 2807, Inquiry 1831. 

‘ Qn. 3184, Evidence of Janies Mill, Inquiry, 1831. 
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known for their excellence the world over, have already 
been destroyed; Ahe common goods are now threatened 
with destruction. To the end of the eighteenth century, 
and for some years in the nineteenth, India exported 
cotton manufactures, now, she imports large quantities 
of such goods. 

What shall we do ? 

Shall we develop India from within? Shall we 
regard the interests of India from the point of view of 
the Indian people and, therefore, shut out English and 
other manufactures, and by so doing stop the growth of 
our British home industries? Shall we concentrate our 
attention upon what India can produce for her own con¬ 
sumption, and even for export, and so enable her to 
become wealthy enough to voluntarily purchase what 
England may produce of things which she requires? Or, 
shall we take care, first of all, to find a market for English 
goods and leave the rest to what may happen? Of 
course, if ure adopt the last-named policy our home 
country will benefit and India must be content with the 
incidental advantages of our rule. 

Such the position in which w^e stood. Such the 
questions, in effect if not in so many words, we asked 
ourselves. 

The answer was given. Not, of course, in so many 
words. The days of Thackerayan perfect plainness of 
speech had passed. No wise statesmanship or liberal 
forethought looked ahead and decided that the good of 
India should be the first consideration as well as the 
last consideration in determining the policy of our rule of 
India. 

The answer was given. Not by the Court of Directors 
in so many words; not by the Board of Control in in¬ 
structions to the Court of Directors; not by the Imperial 
Parliament, whose word was final in all respects. 

The answer was given. It was given by Commercial 
Considerations. ‘ Money talks ’ ,is an expression imported 
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from the United States; it was true and was acted upon 
long before Yankee ’cuteness coined the expression. 
The need of a dividend for the shareholders and stock¬ 
brokers in the East India Company; of pay for the British 
soldiers employed in India; of a market for British manu¬ 
factured goods—these factors supplied the answer, an 
answer was against India being considered as aught else 
than, primarily, a land for British exploitation. Court oJ 
Directors, Board of Control, Imperial Parliament, the 
British Public, took a short view of the future, saw there 
was money in ‘ carrying on as before,’ and altogether 
avoided the long and broad view which, at a slight 
immediate loss of customers, would have procured 
greater and yet greater trade prosperity obtained in a 
legitimate way. More than that, we had tasted the 
sweets of despotic power with but few of its disadvan¬ 
tages. We had worked ourselves into the belief that if 
we did not hold the reins of power entirely in our own 
English hands chaos and ruin would inevitably ensue. 
Therefore, a few high-sounding words in an Act of 
Parliament to salve our consciences, and things were to 
go on as before. What was determined upon in 1833, 
that fateful year for India, was regarded as the highest 
wisdom. Macaulay, in the House of Commons, blessed 
it with eloquent words. James Mill, expert Indian 
Administrator and Philosopher, saw in it ‘ a continuance 
of that which had been occasion for high commendation.’ 
‘ The great concern of the people of India is,’ he said in 
a lofty strain, which, in the light of existing facts, sounds 
painfully ludicrous, ‘ that the business of government 
should be well and cheaply performed, but it is of little 
consequence who are the people that perform it.* The 
idea generally entertained is, that you would elevate the 

* The Earl of Ellenborough did not share the opinion that it was ' of 
little conMquenoe who are the people ’ who administer Indian affairs. In 
the next (and last) of the great inquiries which preceded the re-grant of the 
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people of India by giving them a greater share in their 
o.wn government; but I think that to encourage any 
people in a train of believing that the grand source of 
elevation is in being an emphyi of Government, is any¬ 
thing but desirable. The right thing in my opinion, is, 
to teach people ’ [Indian people only are meant] ‘ to look 
lor their elevation to their own resources, their own 
industry and economy.’ [This doctrine applied to home 
conditions would not have made Mr, James Mill 
Examiner of Correspondence to an imperial governing 
corporation.] ‘ Let the means of accumulation be 
afforded to our Indian subjects; let them grow rich as 
cultivators, merchants, manufacturers; and not accustom 
themselves to look for wealth and dignity to successful 
intriguing for places under government; the benefit from 
which, whatever it may be, can never extend beyond a 
very insignificant portion of the whole population.’ Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, the great son of one who was himself 

Charter to the East India Company, on the 23rd of Jnne, 1853, the Earl 
asked Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B., who was a witness— 

‘ Do you estimate as of no value the maintenance out of the revenues of India 
of six thousand English gentlemen in situations of trust and great impor¬ 
tance, and the maintenance of some titteen hundred more in this country 
upon the fruits of their service in the East; should we not lose all that if 
India were separated from us, besides the maintenance of about forty 
thousand of our troops employed in that service ? ’ 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’s reply is bright with a luminous exposition of 
policy which, had it been carried out to the full, would have made India 
prosperous from the interior to the boundaries of the Empire instead of, as 
is now the case, prosperous only in patches, and that prosperity of a dubious 
character. He said— 

‘ I estimate those advantages as of considerable value ; but I can conceive 
they are not to be compared with the immense trade which would be carried 
on with India if it were highly cultivated and improved, and the natives 
were possessed with the means of purchasing our manufactures, even in a 
much smaller degree than is the case in most of our colonies.’ 

In reply to the next question asked of him. Sir Charles Trevelyan said: 
‘ I conceive that not only the improvement of India, but our tenure of India, 
depends on our doing justice to the natives, and gradually opening the 
advantages of their own country to them.’ This answer limps, but its inner 
teaching is unimpeachable. 
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a notable person, possibly had this haughty comment in 
mind when he said; ‘ The government of a people bj 
itself has a meaning and a reality; but such a thing as 
government of one people by another does not and cannot 
exist. One people may keep another for its own use, 
a place to make money in, a human cattle farm to be 
worked for the profit of its own inhabitants.’ And on 
the top of all this : when the ‘ human cattle farm ’ was 
in full working order and some of the cattle were mani¬ 
festly insufficiently nourished, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
then Secretary of State for India, could only utter plati¬ 
tudes to the effect that as India must be bled the lancet 
should be applied to the congested parts, and conclude 
with an eulogy of letting things slide, for, as he then said, 

* I see no terror in a policy of drifting.’ 

As it was in the beginning of our connection with 
India— ' 

‘ The primary object of Great Britain, let it be 
acknowledged, was rather to discover what could 
be obtained from her Asiatic subjects, than how 
they could be benefited,’*— 

so it is now, and bids fair to continue so long as the present 
system of administration remains unchanged. Fair words, 
in multitude no man can number, suggest the contrary; 
stubborn facts, revealing the course of every-day adminis¬ 
tration, accord with the truth of the most ceusorious 
observation conceivable, and render any other statement 
impossible. 

The decisive step which was to deny a fair field to the 
people of India for their abilities in their own country, 
and the determination to keep the land in a state of com- 

* ‘ Observations on the State of Society among Asiatic Subjects of Great 
Britain, particularly with respect to Morals ; and on the means of improv¬ 
ing it. P. 20,’ written chiefly in the year 1792. East India House, 
August 16, 1797. 
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plete subjection to Britain, was taken in 1833, under the 
dominant but unacknowledged influence of the necessity 
to pay a dividend to East India proprietors, and to find 
England (as it was supposed) a vast market unhindered 
by the competition of other countries. The year before 
England herself had come into possession of political 
emancipation. One of the first things the Reformed 
Parliament did was to bind India in chains. 
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INDIA’S EXPORTS: WHOSE ARE THEY? 

One side of the Indian trade statistics have been con¬ 
sidered. So far as the imports are concerned, it has, on 
analysis, been found that the vast majority of the people., 
three-fourths of them—are, on the average, customers of 
England to the extent of one shilling and sixpence per 
head per annum. Of that one shilling and sixpence India 
is to the extent of more than one shilling undersold by 
Lancashire in the production of goods which she could 
herself supply had she the capital to enable her to set up 
in business. On the principles we, as India’s rulers, have 
repeatedly laid down,' on high authority, we have taken 
care she. shall not find the necessary capital from her 
own resources. These resources are to be kept down. 
Napoleon’s ‘ nation of shopkeepers ’ does not take kindly 
to business rivalry on the part of a people w'ho, they are 
told, in season and out of season, are much their inferiors, 
as morally bad as they are intellectually weak. English 
religious zeal will send the misguided ones missionaries, 
but English justice, though it be prated ad nauseam as 
the one distinguishing feature of our rule,“ will not 
permit them to grow rich in their own land. 

An analytical examination of imports showed those 
imports were taken to India for the European population 
and for certain millions of Indians brought into relation¬ 
ship with them. In a word, they were for Anglostan and 
not for Hindustan. For whose benefit and in whose behalf 
are the exports put on board ship and sent, the greater por¬ 
tion to England, much to European countries, some to the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and the remainder to Ceylon 
and the countries immediately east and west of India ? 

A statement of the exports from India and their value for 
the respective years of 1870 and 1898-99 is as follows 

‘ See Mr. Thackeray’s views, endorsed by Lord William Bentinck, in 
1812, and Mr. James Mill’s opinions, accepted by a Parliamentary 
Committee in 1831, pp. 38-42 and 264-266. 

“ All official speeches on India, pasmtt and particularly the speech 
delivered by the Secretary of State for India in the House of Commons 
on the 16th of August, 1901. 
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Expobts and theib Value, 1870 and 1898-99. 



1870. 

1898-99. 

Animals, living 


U 

£ 

117,230 

Apparel . 

• • • 

— 

194,005 

Coal, Coke, etc. 

• • • 

— 

228,520 

Coileo ... ... 

• • • 

870,179 

1,190,345 

Coir, and manufactures of ... 

• • • 

151,401 ' 

225,317 

Cotton, raw ... 

• • • 

19,079, l;{8 

7,460,085 

„ twist and yarns 

• • • 

122,619 , 

4,456,871 

„ manufactures 

• • » 

1,176,138 

1,096,084 

Drugs and Medicines. 

• • • 

48,415 

97,377 

Dyes: Indigo. 

• • • 

3,178,04.5 

1,980,319 

„ Other sorts . 

• * ■ 

164,640 ! 

353,369 

Grain: Bice. 

... 1 

3,020,276 ; 

10,543,467 

„ Wheat . 

1 

32,924 ; 

6,479,792 

,, Juwar and Bajri 


_ j 

436,804 

,, Wheat-flour. 


— 1 

333,054 

,, Other sorts. 


168,254 i 

243,151 

Gums and Besins . 


210,407 

82,825 

Hemp, and manufactures of 

■ • • 

61,372 

145,467 ‘ 

Hides and Skins . 


1,691,330 

4,967,089 

Homs. 


76,654 

107,529 

Ivory, and manufactures of... 

... 

108,289 

42,895 

Jewelry and Precious Stones 

... 

37,779 

88,151 

Jute, raw 


1,984,495 

4,627,507 

„ manufactures of 


205,923 

3,865,682 

Lac (of all sorts) 


253,800 

680,929 

Manures (hones) . 

••• 

— 

272,268 

••• 

... 

— 

159,408 



— 

102,037 



326,000 

544,682 

Opium. 


11,693,330 

4,760,677 

Provisions . 


— 

488,508 

Bioe-bran . 


— 

162,778 

Saltpetre . 


394,870 

232,896 

360OS 


2,308,942 

7,901,342 

Silk, raw . 

• • • 

1,501,512 

317,862 

„ manufactures of 

• « • 

142,062 

110,935 

Spices. 

• ■ • 

174,685 

426,226 

••• ••• ••• 


827,326 

255,505 

Tea 


1,080,615 

1 5,460,744 

^FoI^clcco ••• 


60,980 

145,709 

Wood, and manufactures of 


166,123 

726,699 

Wool, raw . 


472,614 

1,149,916 

„ manufactures of 

• • • 

266,896 

169,664 

All other articles . 

• • • 

877,965 

1,185,187 

Indian produce or manufactures 

• • • 

50,679,646 

72,900,185 

Ditto (re-exports) . 


1,791,831 

2,247,464 



62,471,376 

75,147,649 

Treasure . 


1,025,886 

4,938,798 



Je63,496,762 

^680,086,447 

1 

' Kaw hemp only. 
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The fluctuations in the comparison are of interest and 
significance. Ten new items appear in the later list 
which were not in the former:— 

Animals, Juwar and Bajri, Metals, Bicebran. 

Apparel, Wheat flour. Oilcake, 

Coal and Coke, Bones for manure. Provisions, 

The additions are of a varied character. Coal and coke 
(^62253,520), metals (j 6159,043), represent mineral wealth, 
though the metals are re-exports of foreign productions 
chiefly to Central Asian countries. Apparel, too, is a 
re-export, as also are provisions. The remainder come 
from the fields and animals of India. The living animals 
seem to be re-exports also, seeing India imported over 
£322,000 worth, while the total number exported were 
valued at £170,845. Breeding animals for export— 
horses, for example—is a business yet in its infancy, 
although there are localities in India unsurpassed for 
horse-breeding. 

■£ 

Coffee .—An increase of 27 per cent. 

(£820,16(3) in which, at the most, Indians 

share to the extent of one-twentieth ... + 16,0(K) 

Coir, and Manufactures of .—An increase 
of 77 per cent.; mainly, the trade is in 
the hands of Indian merchants on the 
Western Coast, All this may be credited 
to net Indian export; the merchants 
carrying it on are among the few pros¬ 
perous classes in India . + 225,317 

Cotton,Eaw .—A decrease of £12,619,053, 
or 66J per cent. The latest figures are 
fully up to the average of the preceding 
seven years, and may be taken partly to 
represent the decreased production of cotton 
from want of manure for the soil and other 
causes. Four-fifths of the cotton thus 
exported is from the Feudatory States. 
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The decrease, however, is not all due to 
diminished yield; a considerable portion 
is absorbed in India itself in the manufac¬ 
ture of twist and yarn. As, however, that 
is an increase to be immediately reckoned, 
the difference between 1870 and 1898-99 
may be put as a loss . 

Cotton Twist ami Yam. —A new trade, 
practically, the J6122,169 of 1870 being a 
negligible quantity. The whole of this is 
the product of the Bombay, and the Central 
and Northern India mills, the capital in 
them is almost entirely Indian. The ad¬ 
vantage, therefore, is . 

Cotton Manufactures. —This is an Indian 
loss ... ... ... ... ... 

Drugs and Medicines. —In European 
hands chiefly. 

Indigo.—A falling off of iJl,197,726, 
chiefly under European control, say 10 per 
cent. Indian, and minus ... 

Other Dyes. —Increase, ^£188,729, or 118 
per cent. Indians’ share, say, one-tenth 
of total ... ... ... ... ... 

Grain: Rice.—Increase, 260 per cent. 
The gain in pounds sterling is 157,523,371, 
divided between Bengal and Burma—the 
first a fairly prosperous portion of the 
Empire, the latter a very prosperous pro¬ 
vince. The latter province has increased 
its trade during the past ten years by 
^63,743,527, wholly in this article, while 
Bengal’s increase is in much smaller pro¬ 
portion, and is divided between a number 
of articles ... ... ... ... ... 

Grain : Wheat. —Here, again, a new 
article for export has revealed itself during 
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15 


12,619,053 


4,334,702 

80,054 

119,772 

35,336 


7,523,371 
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the past thirty years; in 1870 i>33,000 
worth, in 1898-99 ^66,500,000. In the 
preceding year (1897-98) the value was 
only i)894,101, and the year before much 
less. The total for 1898-99 (£6.479,792) 
has only once been beaten. And 1898-99 
was the year after a great famine! This 
article of export, being grown entirely by 
Indians, must be credited to them, though 
the manner in which it is purchased by 
middlemen for export, and held by the 
sowkar, does not leave much, if any, profit 

to the grower . + 

Grain: Juwar and Bajri. —Another 
new item in the list. These are millets, 
much eaten in India, and all needed to fill 

British-Indian hungry bellies . + 

Grain: Wheat-flour. —Also new. First 

appears in 1888-89. + 

Grain: Other sorts ... ... ... + 

Gums and Besins. —These have decreased 

by £127,582 since 1870 — 

Hemp, and Manufactures of. —An in¬ 
crease of 140 per cent, (from £61,372 to 
£145,467). To be credited to European 
production chiefly. 

Hides and Skins. —In the totals now 
given dressed and tanned hides are in¬ 
cluded. This business is mostly in the 
hands of Indians, and the increase since 

1870 shows. ■+• 

Homs .—This branch of export, naturally, 
increases with the growth of the hide and 
skin trade, and is, with that trade, fostered 
by droughts and cattle mortality. Increase 

in twenty-nine years . + 

Ivory, and Manufactures of .— A. decrease 


6,479,792 

436,804 

333,054 

243,151 

127,582 


3,275,759 

30,976 
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meaning decay in an Indian industry of 
157 per cent., and, so far, matter for regret, 
as the dismissed workmen, if they were to 
continue in existence, could only crowd 
the already overcrowded soil ... ... — 

Jewelry and Precious Stones. —An in¬ 
crease of 36 per cent.—a mainly Indian 
trade, say three-fourths of the gain to be 
credited to Indians... ... ... ... -f 

Jute, Haw. —An increase of i>2,643,012, 
or 139 per cent. In European hands 
Jute, Manufactures of. —A new industry 
which has grown at a phenomenal rate. 
There are now thirty-three mills in Bengal, 
with a capital of about 502,000,000 ; over 
1870, the increase is 1,785^ per cent. This 
is wholly European gain, largely Scottish, 

and represents £3,660,389 . 

Lac {of all sorts). —The growth here is, 
by percentage, considerable, £580,929 in¬ 
stead of £253,800—130 per cent, increase, 

meaning . + 

Manures {animal bones). —^A new in¬ 
dustry, like those of hides, skins, and horns, 
most prosperous in famine times, wholly 
Indian ... ... ... ... ... *{~ 

Metals. —^First noted in 1888-89. Mainly 
re-exports of material from Europe, say 

two-thirds Indian. + 

Oilcake. —^First noted in 1891-92. Chiefly 
Indian ... ... ... ... ... 

Oils. —An increase of 69 per cent. Pro¬ 
bably cocoa-nut oil to a great extent. If 
so, the increase to be credited to Indians of 

South-Western Coast . 4- 

Opium. —A portentous decrease in 
twenty-nine years—from £11,693,330 to 

19 
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£ 

65,894 

37,778 


827,129 

272.268 

106.269 
102,037 

219,682 
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j 64,750,667, or 148 per cent. This is a 
Government monopoly. The reduction in 
the area cultivated has provided land for 
increased grain and non-food cultivation; 
the benefits derived by the Indians are, 
therefore, elsewhere accounted for 
Provisions. —A new item in the list. 

The exports are to Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, the Western Coast of Africa, 
and the Persian Gulf. Probably half 
Indian ... ... ... ... ... -H 

Bice-hran. —Another new item, pro¬ 
bably from Bengal and Burma, therefore 
to be credited ... ... ... ... + 

Saltpetre. —The decrease is 70 per cent., 
being a reduction from J6394,870 to 

i£232,896, a minus amount of . — 

Seeds. —In oil seeds, which include a 
number of articles, there has been a great 
increase—no less than 243 per cent. This 
expansion of export corresponds for 
Southern and Eastern and part of 
Central India to the great growth of 
wheat export in the North. The increase 
represents a value almost wholly Indian, 
as the cultivation is in Indian hands ... + 

Silkj Baw. —A most melancholy retro¬ 
spect. The production of raw silk, an 
eminently Indian business, is now only a 
fifth of what it was less than thirty years 
ago—401 per cent, decline. This is a 
serious loss in directions where variety of 
occupation means life,—its absence, death. 

The decrease since 1870 is. — 

Silkf Manufactures of. —^A thirty per cent, 
decline. There are seven silk mills in all 
India, by whom owned I have not found 


244,254 

162,778 

161,974 

5,592,400 

1,243,650 
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out. The old hand-weaving is dying out, 
in common with other Indian industries. 

As throwing light on Indian economic 
conditions, I ask the reader’s perusal of 
the appendix to this chapter entitled 
‘Condition of Silk-Weaving Industry in 

Madras.’ * Loss since 1870 . — 

Spices .—An increase of 148 per cent., 
from j 6174,635 to £426,226; difference 
being £251,291, probably wholly Indian 

growth . + 

Sugar .—A decrease of 29 per cent., 
value from £327,325 to £255,505. Why 
this should be is hard to say in view of 
India’s unrivalled means for growing sugar, 
especially on irrigated land, and the 
(occasional) large profits obtained from its 
cultivation. However, there is a loss of... — 

Tea .—^A big jump upwards—438 per 
cent, increase. There are now 138 Limited 
Liability Tea Estate Companies with a 
capital of £2,141,474. All the shares in 
these companies are held by Europeans— 
with an infinitesimal exception. Of the 
cultivation as a whole, however, it is stated 
in the Amrita Bazar Patrika, of Calcutta, 
that one-twelfth of the growth is in 
Indian hands ... ... ... ... + 

Tobacco .—^An increase is noted, which 
is largely due to the enterprise of a South 
Indian mercantile firm, whose Indian 
cigars are now well known throughout 
the United Kingdom. Probably one-half 
of the increase may be credited to purely 


£ 


31,127 


251,291 


71,820 


682,509 


‘ Extracted, by permission, from iho Appendices to ‘ Progress in the 
.Madras Presiden (7 during the Past Forty Years,* by M. B. By. Srinavasa 
Baghava Ivengar, Dewan of Baroda. Government Press, Madras, 1893. 
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Indian cultivation. The increase has been 
at the rate of 141 per cent., and the 
amount to be recorded is... ... ... + 

Wood, aiid Manufactures of. —The 
growth is again great, being 340 per cent, 
increase—^156,123 to ;6726,699. The 
‘ manufactures of ’ scarcely count; most 
of the export is teak, of which six- 
sevenths of the whole are supplied to the 
United Kingdom. This business is mainly 
in European hands ... 

Wool, Baw. —Increase, 144 per cent.— 
from ^6472,614 to Jei,149,916. Mainly 
Indian ... ... ... ... ... + 

Wool, Manufactures of. —Another dis¬ 
quieting item, inasmuch as a decrease of 
53 per cent, in manufacture of wool is 
shown. Yorkshire woollens evidently, 
like Lancashire cottons, can still beat 
Indian manufactures out of the field. 

Decrease in £ sterling . — 

All other Articles. — 35^ per cent, in¬ 
crease. As it is impossible to say how 
much of this is or is not Indian, half of 

the increase may be credited, say. + 

Treasure. —The growth here again is 
large—391 per cent, increase. But nothing 
must be put against Indian production in 
this regard. The gold, amounting to 
i>l,657,764 is partly the product of British 
gold mines capitalised at, say, ^3,000,000 
to d64,000,000, and silver (not produced in 
India and, therefore, a re-exportation of 
what has been imported) £3,381,024; 
together £4,938,788. 


£ ' 

42,364 


676,602 


85,731 


153,616 
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Total Trade BesuUs, as affecting pv/reVy 
Indian Cultivators, 1870 to 1898-99. 

Increases shown by + mark. 

Decreases ,, — ,, . 


£ 

31,805.136 

14,606,657 


Net increase in twenty-nine years ... 17,198,479 

From the above has to be deducted :— 

Exports to Asiatic countries, on western, 
northern, and eastern borders, not reckon¬ 
ing treasure, say one-fourth goes out of 

India. £774,497 

From the Feudatory States, one- 

fifth has to be accounted for 6,361,433 

- 7,135,930 

£10,062,549 


That is to say, at the end of twenty-nine years, the 
increased export of distinctly Indian produce, that is, 
produce coming from the Indian agriculturist grown from 
his own means, and not benefited directly by foreign 
capital, is £10,062,549. During this period Burma alone 
has increased her exports by £6,148,999 in 1898-99 as 
compared with 1870, leaving only £3,913,550 for all the 
rest of India. 

This, however, is not all. No argument is more 
frequently employed or more strongly expressed than 
that the increase of public works in India would be a 
benefit to the Indian agriculturist in enabling him to 
export more and more largely. How does this dogma— 
it is not an assertion, it is, on Anglo-Indian lips, a dogma— 
square with the facts? Since 1873-74 *—the figures are 
not available in satisfactory form for an earlier date— 
capital has been raised— 

£ 

For railway expenditure... ... 129,730,000 

For irrigation works . 21,680,000 

£151,410,000 


* Statistical Abstract, British India, No. 34, p. 324. 
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In addition to this a large annual expenditure has been 
incurred on roads. Since 1873-74 over nineteen thousand 
miles of railways have been opened, and many millions of 
acres of land brought under irrigation by canals and wells. 

It may be asked, ‘ How then is it that India presents 
such a satisfactory appearance of prosperity ? ’ To which 
the answer is that, except to the superficial eye, or to the 
pen and tongue of a defender of the system whose whole 
life and career are involved in the success, or, what comes 
to the same thing, a belief in the success, of the present 
policy, THERE IS NO APPEARANCE OP PROSPERITY EVEN, 
save in certain favoured irrigated or perennially rain-fed 
tracts. Elsewhere there is exactly what the figures given 
above indicate. Let the reader turn to the description of , 
the Deccan upland districts (pp. 349-353), and let him bear 
in mind that famine is now chronic in many parts of India, 
and that a friendly critic in the first of medical journals ' 
has deduced from the Census returns the ominous and 
terrible fact that nineteen millions of people died from 
famine in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
Nearly two million deaths per annum from privation and 
diseases induced by privation are a part only of the 
evidence which indicates to those who have eyes to see 
and ears to hear the entire absence of prosperity in 
‘India.’ That is a broad effect, sketched by a competent 
hand. Let some of the details be worked into the 
delineation concerning a particular portion of the Indian 
dominions; the Lieutenant-Governor of the Provinces 
in question, the Upper Provinces of Bengal, prides 
himself on having successfully combated a famine in 
1897-98.® For a time he could maintain the fiction. 

' Tfie Lancet, May, 1901. See preceding notes for details. 

“ I refer to the North-Western Provinces, and to that very capable civilian, 
Sir Antony Macdonnell. It was not judicious on the part of one civilian 
who bad the temerity to maintain the contrary to his superior’s known 
opinion, to assert that there had been serious mortality during this time of 
famine; he found, to his cost, it was not judicious. As for an official who. 
reported that' one thick-headed village had disappeared for want of food,’, 
he, too, had occasion to repent his frankness and to deplore his recklessness. 

A legend has grown up about the North-Western Provinces famine of 1897-98 
which even Indian-edited newspapers have accepted as gospel truth. 
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The Census returns have revealed exactly what, from the 
annual death returns, was apparent to all who wished to 
see things in a clear, unprejudiced, light; they must be 
very bad, and they must make viceregal and other official 
speeches, as to little or no famine mortality, absurd. This 
result was, by those who wish to see things as they are, 
and not as limned in an atmosphere and environment to 
suit preconceived ideas as to what the fruits of British 
rule must necessarily be, long ago anticipated. For 
British rule could not, intentionally, or incidentally, or 
accidentally, or any other ‘entally,’—be any other than 
beneficent rule. But those who thus saw were openly 
contemned as enemies to the commonwealth. 

Here are the figures of the population in the Allahabad, 
Benares, and Gorakhpur, divisions, by districts, as shown 
in the official table published in March, 1901:— 





Increase and 

District. 

1891. 

1901. 

Decrease. 




Per cent. 

Gawnpore . 

1,209,695 

1,259,243 

4- 4*1 

Fatehpur . 

699,157 

686,411 

— 1-82 

Banda . 

706,832 

631,337 

—10-55 

Hamirpur. 

Allahabad.| 

613,720 

1,648,737 

468,645 

1,487,904 

-10-72 
— 3-93 

Jhansi 

683,619 

611,644 

—10-53 

Jedaun 

396,361 

400,619 

+ 1-07 

Allahabad Division... 

i 6,757,121 

5,686,803 


Benares. 

921,943 

882,972 

— 4-22 

Mirzapur . 

1,161,608 

1,082,903 

— 6-77 

Caunpur . 

1,264,949 

1,202,710 

— 4-93 

Ghazipur . 

1 1,077,909 

914,148 

-15-19 

Ballia . 

942,466 

949,966 

+ -8 

Benares Division . 

6,368.774 

5,032,699 


Gorakhpur . 

2,994,057 

2,955,648 

1 - 1-29 

Basti . 

1,785,844 

1,846,768 

+ 3-86 

Azamgarh . 

1,728,626 

1,680,566 

-11-46 

Gorakhpur Division... 

6,508,626 

6,831,356 
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Thus, while the normal increase of the population should 
be at least ten per cent.—and fifteen per cent, if the 
official ideal be reached—in the three divisions named 
there were increases in only four districts, and decreases 
in eleven, amounting in one case to over fifteen per cent. 
Allowing only one per cent, per annum increase, and not 
one and a half which the Indian authorities have laid down 
as the normal annual increase in a properly-governed 
region, in these three divisions alone, the population at the 
beginning of the new century as compared with ten years 
previously was less than it ought to have been. 

In Allahabad division by 797,030 souls. 

,, Benares ,, ,, 872,292 „ 

„ Gorakhpur ,, ,, 828,022 „ 

In the three by 2,497,344 


Decreases also occurred in the following districts 
(excluding Almora, where a change of boundaries with 
Naini Tal has occurred):—Bijnor, 185 ; Pilibhit, 3*02 ; 
Eae Bareli, 0*25; Hardoi, 1*8; Gonda, 3*9; Partabgarh, 2*17; 
making decreases in sixteen districts out of forty-eight. 
The net increase for the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh is 1*68 only, although plague has had no appre¬ 
ciable effect, and there has only been one famine, which, 
as has been stated. Sir Antony Macdonnell regards as 
having been very successfully administered. The figures 
quoted tell a different tale: so would most North- 
Western Province civilians who were free to speak of the 
facts as they saw them. 

For the whole of his Province, on the counting being 
completed, and taking the lower percentage of proper 
increase, Sir Antony Macdonnell had 3,899,269 fewer 
subjects to paternally rule than he should have had. 
Allowing for ‘ normal ’ increase he was short of his people 
by 6,244,285 ! And yet, since Lord Northbrook’s 
campaign in Behar in 1873, the only really successful 
famine campaign known in British India, this particular 
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fight with famine, resulting in a missing number of over 
six millions of people, is regarded as a triumph of 
administration and humanity! 

APPENDIX 

CONDITION OF THE SILK-WEAVING INDUSTEV IN MADURA, 
SOUTHERN INDIA.* 

Number of Silk-weavers in the Toton .—The silk-weavers as a class 
are a very prolific people. They are said to multiply more rapidly 
than the other classes. Fixing, therefore, the inmates of each house 
to be from four to five, the silk-weavers’ population of the town of 
Madura may be roughly estimated to be between 20,000 to 25,000, 
including females and children. Of these about 10,000, including 
females, may be said to belong to the actual coolie class, who earn 
their living by daily wages. Next to these come the petty traders, 
who number from 400 to 500 families. Some of these sell threads, 
having purchased them in retail from the bigger merchants; some 
again sell lacc in retail; some advance small sums of money to the 
holders of looms and order a small supply of cloths and sell them to 
the richer merchants. Some are brokers who collect cloths manu¬ 
factured hi the town and sell them cither to the merchants in the 
town or to those abroad, and very few are capitalists who have any 
very large trading concerns. The last class may also be counted on 
one’s fingers, and it is said they are likely to be only between ten and 
twenty on the whole. It is the brokers who form a comparatively 
large number. Some of the silk-weavers have become agriculturists, 
finding that the profession of weaving does not pay. Their holdings 
are small, and they only eke out their maintenance from the results 
of the agricultural labour. Some are said to keep carts and bulls, 
and to be employed in collecting sand from the river for building 
purposes. 

Their Average Income .—Of the class of merchants, those who get 
profit of about Bs.lOO and more per month, are only five or six; about 
twenty or thirty get from Bs.50 to Bs.lOO, and those who get from 
Bb. 5 to Bs.23 are about 400 or 500. The profession of broker is not 
very remunerative. A broker makes a profit of one anna on every 
rupee, but to earn a profit of 30 or 40 rupees in a mouth he has to 
employ two agents—one to go about the town and watch the progress 
of the cloths entrusted to the labourers and another to keep accounts. 
Very often he has to borrow money to pay the weavers in advance. 

The average income of a coolie family is Bs.5 a month, and it never 
goes higher than Bs.lO a month. Females also work; some are 

* Memorandum on the Progress of Madras Presidency daring the last 
Forty Years of British Administration, p. coxv. 
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employed in preparing the threads for weaving, some in the dyeing pf 
cloths, and others in the marking of spots, or what is called simdadis. 
Boys of twelve years and more also earn wages, and generally get 
from one rupee upwards. 

Bs.500 is the highest value of a cloth which has ever been ma.de 
in Madura. Merchants of their own accord do not order cloths of 
value of more than Bs.80 to Bs.lOO. The cloths made ordinarily 
range from Bs.6 to Bs.lO only in value. 

The introduction of cotton twist from England, of lace from France, 
as well as of oven the dyeing stuff from Bombay, has considerably 
affected the value of the cloths made in the town, and necessarily the 
wages to the coolies and profits to the merchants. Of the 14,000 cloths 
above mentioned as being made in a month in the town, for 7,000 to 
10,000 cloths the inferior brass lace is used, and the value of these does 
not go over Bs.fi at the utmost. Their average price may be fixed at 
Bs.2^ per cloth ; this gives the sum total of Bs.17,600 to Bs.25,000. 
The average value of an ordinary cloth with good lace may be fixed 
at Bs.7, and supposing that good lace is used for the remaining 4,000 
cloths, their approximate value amounts to Bs.28,000. Thus the 
total value of cloths made in the town in a month may be fixed at 
R8.50,000 to E8.60,000. 

To get an impression of how much this sum of Bs.60,000 actually 
benefits the townsmen and how much goes to other countries and 
places, what the component parts of a Madura cloth arc must be 
examined. Let us take for illustration an ordinary white cloth which 
is sold in the town for B 3 .IO. The different items which go to make 
this sum of Bs.l0 may be described as follows:— 



Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Value of the thread . 

1 

0 

0 

Cost of preparing the same for weaving 

0 

2 

0 

Profit earned by the merchant who sells the 




thread ... ... ... ... ... ... 

0 

1 

0 

Cost of fastening the thread to the loom 

0 

1 

0 

Wages for weaving thread into a cloth. 

1 

4 

0 

Value of the lace . 

6 

0 

0 


8 “ 

8 

“6 

Merchants’ profit, including brokerage. 

1 

8 

0 

Total . 

liT 

0 

~0 


When the cloth is dyed the excess charge is as follows:— 


For the first and rough colouring 

Bs. a. 

. 0 12 

P* 

0 

For the making of spots. 

. 0 12 

0 

For dyeing them over again 

. 0 12 

0 

Miscellaneous 

0 4 

0 

Total 

... ... 2 8 

0 
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Thus the great portion of the value of a cloth goes for the lace 
which is manufactured in France. Then by the cotton twist used, it 
is the English merchants who are benefited. The dye is also pre¬ 
pared abroad and the greater portion of Bs.l 12a. spent for dyeing 
goes also to other hands. The portion of Bs.l2 8a. which actually 
circulates among the townsmen may be taken at the highest to be 
from Bs.4 to Bs.5, or one-third of the value of the cloth. This 
calculated with reference to the Bs.60,000 worth of cloth yields a total 
amount of Bs.24,000 to Rs.80,000, and this amount may roughly be 
fixed to be the sum earned from the industry by coolie upwards to the 
richest merchant. Deducting again Bb. 5,000 or so as being the profits 
earned by merchants, there remains Bs.25,0(X) to be distributed 
amongst 5,000 families, giving an average of Bs.5 per family, the 
amount mentioned above, as being the average income of a family. 
Generally speaking, the industry is becoming day by day less profitable 
to the actual working classes. The causes thereof arc not far to seek. 
Prior to the importation of cotton twist, some fifty years ago, it would 
appear there were in the town of Madura 2,000 to 3,000 families 
employed in spinning out threads. This vocation has entirely 
ceased now. Again, prior to the importation of lace, there were 500 
Mussulman families engaged in making lace, and in their place there 
are, it would appear, only ten families employed in making country lace. 
The preparation of colouring materials was at least done locally till a 
year or two ago, but this, too, has been superseded by the Bombay 
article. As a necessary result of the cessation of all these vocations, 
the labour is now directed entirely in one direction towards weaving, 
and it is in consequence very cheap. What used to be paid for at Bs.2 
in former years is now remunerated by one rupee only. 

Even as regards the merchant class, the general complaint is that 
the trade does not pay. It may be that a larger number of cloths are 
now made than before, but what merchants make as profit by reason 
of the cheapness of the commodity and keenness of competition seems 
to be considerably less than what it was in former years. A cloth 
which was sold for Ra.60 is now sold for onlj' Bs.80. 

As’ a curious illustration of how the importation of the English- 
made goods has affected the local weaving industry, it may be 
mentioned that the weavers themselves of the town of Madura do 
hardly use the cloths woven by them. Mulls and piece goods have 
taken the place of the home-made articles, and if the richer class 
should seek for some country cloths, it is the Conjeveram cloths that 
are made use of. The females likewise use the Thombu, and if they 
seek for some better country-made cloths they purchase the Komnadu 
cloths. Thus it happens that one or two per cent, of the town-made 
articles are sold in the town itself, and the rest are sent abroad. 

The Habits and Manners of the Silk-wecwera as a Class. —Silk- 
weavers as a class lead a simple life. Their food is simple and con¬ 
sists of cholum, cumbu, and other dry grains. Bice is used by 
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compa^ratively few persons only. Their clothing is simple. The 
females wear a cloth of Bb. 2-worth only, except on festive occasions,' 
when they wear the Koranadu cloths. House accommodation is 
necessary for their profession, and each endeavours, therefore, first, to 
secure a house for himself. They are not also without a desire for 
ornaments. Even the poorest household are mentioned to have some 
gold jewels. A silk-weaver’s property consists generally of his house 
and ornaments. Marriage is costly with them. About Bs. 68 must 
be paid to the bride even by the poorest man. To meet this item of 
expenditure almost every coolie before he enters on his profession 
begins to subscribe to some chit transaction or other, and to save out 
of his hard-earned wages one rupee or so to bo paid monthly for a series 
of years extending from five to seven. Before he earns his prize in his 
turn, necessity, however, often compels him to borrow, mortgaging his 
chit and the house owned by him. It is such documents that are 
registered in large numbers in the town offices of Madura. There is 
another peculiarity about these silk-weavers. They seldom borrow 
from others than their caste-men. In case of loans of large sums, 
probably they may resort to the Nattukkottai chetti, but all ordinary 
loans are contracted from one of their own community. 



CHAPTEB IX 


*IS INDIA DISTRESSED? WE SEE NO DISTRESS.’ ‘IP 
INDIA BE DISTRESSED AND NON-PROSPEROUS, WHY 
DO WE NOT SEE THE DISTRESS ? ' 


Impression of Visitors that India is a Land of Great Prosperity 
Arises from their Never Visiting the Beal India: They 
see Anglo-Indian Colonies on the Continent of India 
only. 

Auglostan and Hindustan—Two Countries Included in the 
Indian Empire of Britain. 

Eulogies of Moral and Material Welfare Blue Books apply 
only to Anglostan. 

What is Beally Going On in Hindustan ? The Public Not 
Permitted to Know. 

The Veil Partly Drawn Aside in, 1867, 1877, 1879-80,1888, 
1896, and 1897-8. 

The Pamjab: 

Mr. Thorbum’s Inquiry as to Agriculturists’ Indebtedness 

Fixity of Land Bevenue Cause of Much Indebtedness. 

Government’s Duty to so Adjust its Bevenue as to 
Obviate Unnecessary Borrowings. 

Why the Sowkar is Preferred to Government when a 
Loan for Cattle or Seed is Bequired. 

Besults of the Indebtedness Inquiry—^Widespread Buin 
Bevealed. 

Five ‘ Beginnings ’ of Indebtedness. 

Legislation and Administration Need Adaptation to Indian 
Bequirements. 

North’Weatem Provinces and Oudh: 

Lord Dufferin’s Conscience and Sir W. W. Himter’s 
Exposure. 

‘ The Greater Proportion of the Population Suffer from 
an Insufficiency of Food.’ 

The Inquiry of 1887-88. 

How a Siunmary of Evidence should Not be Prepared. 

Mr. Crooke’s Facts in a * Covering Letter ’ and the Facts 
Themselves—^Two Very Different Things. 

Farmers, with a Well and Two BuUocks, in Good Years, 
Steadily Submerged. 

Ninety-Nine per Cent, of Gross Produce Taken for Rent by 
Landlord who Pays Half to the British Government. 

Farmers (If They have No Children) ‘ Can Afford a Blanket.* 
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‘ It is Unusual to Find a Village Woman Who Has Any 
Wraps at All.’ 

Sample Cultivators: a ‘ Record ’ in Rac](-Renting. 

A Village Under the Court of Wards. 

Sir Antony Macdonnell on ‘ The Chief Causes of the Ryot's 
Difficulties.’ 

‘The Common Idea as to Extravagance on Marriages 
Unsupported by Evidence.’ 

Remedies for Difficulties Frequently Propounded by Non- 
Officials, only to be Scorned and Passed By. 

Alleged Causes of Indebtedness by Mr. Thorburn: ‘ 1. A 
Want of Thrift due to Heredity; 2. Climate ; 3. Our 
System.’ 

The Bombay Presidency : 

Chief Authority: ‘ J.’s ’ Letters to the Times of India 
Founded on Official Reports. 

The Hinterland of Bombay City: a Glimpse by Vaughan 
Nash. 

Bombay’s Blunders—Comparative. 

Bombay Cultivators Taxed Nearly Four Times Heavier 
than Bengal Cultivators. 

A Non-Famine Year Comparison Between the Respective 
Presidencies and Provinces. 

Backward Irrigational Facilities and the Decrease in 
Agricultural Cattle. 

Incidence of Taxation in Relation to Cultivated Acreage. 

Indian Official Publications Pitfalls for the Unwary— 
including Sir Henry Hartley Fowler, ex-Secretary of 
State for India 

Lands with Five Fallow Years to Two Crop Years. 

Ratio of Burden to Gross and Net Produce. 

Ten Years’ AaRicuLTUBAii Experiences in F.astrbn 
England : 

{a) The Vicissitudes of the Seasons for Ten years 

(6) Out-turn of Crops—a Loss of J£ll,724,383. 

(c) Loss of Cattle. 

(d) Remission only 8s. per jSlOO per annum, Less 

than Half of One per Cent. 

The Prediction as to the Bankruptcy of India Fulfilled: 
‘India is Bankrupt.’ 

A Seven Years’ old Exposure. 

Appendix: 

India's Greatest Peril and her Worst Enemies. 

I NCREDULITY, annoyance—^for a moment or two 
anger—exhibit themselves in the average Briton 
when, in his presence, it is asserted that India is in a 
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distressful condition. Unhappily the feeling aroused is 
excited against the expounder of facts, not against the 
facts themselves and all that they reveal. The look of 
pitying contempt with which the asserter of such a state¬ 
ment is favoured is intended to be withering in its 
intensity. This is especially the case with the cold- 
weather tourist, who, in proportion to the shortness of 
his visit and the time he spent in cantonments, holds the 
most positive of opinions. As the recipient of much 
incredulity, and more pitying contempt than I care to 
remember, I have become a connossieur of the manner 
in which, and of the extent to which, India strikes a 
stranger. Ninety-nine visitors to India out of one 
hundred, if not indeed nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of one thousand, leave that country with an im¬ 
pression that they have been visiting a land of great 
prosperity and a people fairly well-to-do and generally 
content. 

And they are perfectly right in the impression they 
have formed. 

What they have seen fully justifies them in coming 
to a conclusion calculated to gratify them as Britons 
and to satisfy them as to the great part which their 
country and their countrymen have played in bringing 
India to so advanced a position. The route taken by the 
ordinary traveller in India—unless he or she be the most 
difficult to please among mortals—can leave but one 
impression on the mind. More than seventy years ago 
Bishop Heber was constrained to write— 

‘Thy towers, Bombay, gleam fair, they say, 

Across the dark blue sea.’ 

A like feeling of admiration takes possession of the 
traveller before he sets foot on the Apollo Bunder. So 
far as the unaccustomed heat and ever-attentiye mosquito 
will permit, the feeling is intensified as he passes along 
the broad avenues with their green umbrageous foliage 
partly concealing, and in so doing adding to the effect 
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produced by, the magnificent buildings on every side. 
The effect is perhaps greatest when the most magnificent 
railway station in the world is visited—the Victoria Station, 
designed by the late Mr. Stevens. A journey to that 
part of the city occupied by the native inhabitants, with 
its crowded streets, its busy life, its varied animation, and 
its general activity brings a new phase of thought. ‘ All 
this busy scene is of our creation. This is our work, our 
work, our work. What do these people not owe to us! ’ 
No longer can it be asked as a question involving an 
impossibility : ‘ Which of you by taking thought can add 
one cubit to his stature ? ’ Mentally, racially, and patrioti¬ 
cally, practically every Englishman who goes to India 
through its western gate adds not one but many cubits to 
his stature before he really starts on his journeyings in 
India. An evening in a bungalow on Malabar Hill, or 
even an afternoon visit to the Botanical Gardens over¬ 
looking Back Bay and the many-towercd city, puts the 
top-stone on an edifice then completely erected in the 
visitor’s mind. 

It is thus mentally equipped that the ‘ grand tour ’ 
through India is begun. Can there be any wonder if 
the frame of mind thus induced should become almost 
ecstatic over the many proud evidences of the great good 
of British rule ? For pretty well all the visitor saw in 
Bombay was the creation and consequence of British 
rule. As I have said, everything that is seen justifies the 
strongest feelings of complacency which are certain to be 
aroused in the stranger’s mind. He proceeds on his tour. 
Everywhere he sees similar proofs of British success. 
Crossing the great plains of India he may, as he gazes 
from the railway carriage window, wonder where the 
agricultural people are to be found. He has been 
told that India is a land of villages and that eighty- 
six per cent, of the inhabitants are agriculturists. 
Where, then, are the villages ? And, where the people ? 
It is true he sees here and there a collection of mud- 
huts with little or no sign of life about them, and 

20 
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concludes that those are ruined villages of which he has 
read. 

Allahabad, Calcutta, Darjeeling, the Northern Indian 
cities, with perhaps a glance at Madras, and, maybe, 
Rangoon, are included in the visitor’s round. Soon the 
new impression of our greatness and success wears off. 
It has solidified into an article of belief, has become 
a part of irremovable indentation in the grey matter of 
the brain; an abiding addition is made to the mental 
equipment of the individual. So it comes about that 
the stoutest defenders of British rule in India are those 
persons who have visited that country for a short time. 
An example of the impression made on the average visitor 
comes to me whilst this chapter is in preparation. 

An English gentleman, who was a Parliamentary repre¬ 
sentative for some years, who is related to the greatest 
Parliamentary champion India has known since the days 
of Burke, visited India during the winter of 1900-1901. 
He was in that country during the aftermath of what 
Lord Curzon has called ‘ the most terrible famine which 
has ever visited India.* I forwarded to him a copy of my 
Open Letter to the Viceroy on the Condition of India and 
its people. On June 24, 1901, this reply reached me :— 

‘ I have been a long time in acknowledging the receipt of the paper 
you were kind enough to send me. Of course I have not the know¬ 
ledge of the subject to enable me to judge of the question in dispute, 
but I imagine that those in power are always likely to make out the 
best case for themselves and the results of their rule. I went to 
India on a short trip last winter. I spent a few days in Bombay and 
Calcutta, and visited Darjeeling, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, 
Delhi, and Jeypore. I was much interested with the people and very 
favourably impressed with them. I did not come across any signs of 
poverty or starvation, and perhaps that was not to be expected in so 
short a trip. In the native quarters of the cities the people seemed 
to be industrious and cheerful, and the children seemed plump and 
happy. I did not notice anything in the villages near the railway 
line, or in the appearance of the people who were in the;^elds, to lead 
me to think that they were in great distress, though, of course, every 
one could see that they are poor. I was much surprised to see the 
immense amount of travelling by rail which they do. Whenever I 
went by an ordinary train the stations were crowded with natives— 
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one would think thibt they must have some spare money to pay for 
this. I did not see any of the great men in India except the Chief 
Justice of Calcutta, whom I knew here. The military power which 
holds the country seemed to be very little in evidence. 1 should like 
to go again, but probably never shall.’ 


For an unpremeditated expression of opinion, not 
written with an eye to publication, the foregoing is a 
valuable document. Its chief value lies in its absolute 
accuracy. What is described is true to the life and to 
the letter. Personally, I should subscribe my agreement 
with all that is set forth. 

But the evidence is valueless; the impression obtained 
is so misleading as to be wholly false. The writer of this 
letter—the ordinary visitor to the land called India, 
following the route described above—did not visit India. 
The places at which he stopped were British Colonies 
in India. They were not India itself. There are two 
Indias; the India of the Presidency and chief provincial 
cities, of the railway system, of the hill stations, in all of 
which Britain is as supreme as she is in the chief places 
of the United Kingdom. This is the India where the 
people, taken all round and allowing for the circum¬ 
stances of the respective cases, are as prosperous and 
nearly as well content as are their brother British subjects 
in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Liverpool, Birming¬ 
ham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bristol, and Southampton—with 
this difference, the really rich men in all the Indian cities 
do not number two hundred, and that, with a trifling ex¬ 
ception, all the big salaries earned in the administration— 
the biggest salaries for like work in all the world—are 
received by Englishmen, by foreigners. This India, at the 
outside, cannot affect more than fifteen per cent, of the 
people. Those people are not seen as Indian people, but 
as British Indian subjects whose daily bread comes from 
the political structure made in Britain according to 
British ideas, and is not an outgrowth of the country’s 
needs or the people’s wishes. 
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There are two countries situated between the moun¬ 
tains which constitute the roof of the world and the 
eighth degree north of the equator and bounded east and 
west by Chinese territory and the Afghan kingdom. 
They may be named respectively— 

Anglostan, the land specially ruled by the English, 
in which English investments have been 
made, and by which a fair show and 
reality of prosperity are ensured; 

Hindustan, practically all India" fifty miles from 
each side of the railway lines, except 
the tea, coffee, indigo, and jute, planta¬ 
tions, and not including the Eeudatory 
States. 

Anglostan is the region to which the roseate state¬ 
ments in the Viceregal and State Secretary’s speeches 
refer. All that is eulogistic in Indian Moral and 
Material Welfare Blue Books apply only to Anglostan. 
If only there were agreement as to this real delimitation 
between the two Indias, there would not be the conflict 
of opinion that now puzzles the outsider as he hears 
directly opposing statements made concerning the Indo- 
British Empire in the East. As a matter of fact, if the 
ground were but properly defined there is no real differ¬ 
ence between the official apologists and the outside 
critics. The mischief in regard to the former is that 
while they deal with all-sufficient detail in connection 
with everything concerning Anglostan, of Hindustan they 
produce naught but glittering generalities, which dazzle 
but do not inform. If by any chance such evidence as 
will be summarised shortly—I refer to the inquiry con- 

* Let no oritio divert attention from the argument by reminding his 
reader that Hindustan, properly so-called, was not co-extensive with the 
British Dominions called India, which embrace Beluchia in the West and 
Shans in the East, Kashmiris, Dogras, and Afghans in the North, and 
Tamils in the South. It meant little more than India north of the Nerbudda. 
I know this, but the expression can be fairly used (with this explanation) for 
my purpose, and need not be regarded as in any degree misleading. 
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cerning the economic condition of the Indian people 
made in 1888—^be forthcoming, it is immediately ‘ dressed ’ 
(with more than a shopkeeper’s art for his best window), 
out of all recognition, even to the extent of being a mis¬ 
representation of what it professes to summarise. The 
* leading case ’ in my mind as I write is the covering 
letter of the Secretariat of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh on the inquiry which I have mentioned. That 
summary, which gave an inaccurate representation of the 
facts ascertained, was published. The evidence on which 
it was professedly based has, on several occasions, been 
refused when requests for its publication have been made 
in the House of Commons. Of that evidence more later; 
meanwhile the Parliamentary incident is narrated here as 
being part of a settled policy in the India Office, namely, 
that only such statements concerning administration as 
the Secretary of State and his Council think proper shall 
reach the hands of an interested public. 

As I have said, Anglostan, with its railways, roads, 
and public works generally, its prosperous and prospering 
cities, its civil and criminal codes, its famine code, its 
high courts of justice, constitutes a Marvel of Governing 
Skill and Ability. Were these all, then, so far as mere 
administration goes, and, assuming it to be fitting that 
self-praise and egoistic eulogy at any time can be appro¬ 
priate—then too much has not been said in praise of the 
British rule of India;—and, again, assuming also that the 
higher ethics of humanity will permit of even a perfect 
system of rule being continued—as the British Indian 
rule is continued—by a menace of force and without the 
assistance throughout and the secured consent of the 
governed. 

Good as is British administration in the regions and to 
the extent described, when the price to be paid for it is 
the once-gradual, but now-rapid demoralisation of eighty- 
five per cent, of the people, and the equally rapid denuda¬ 
tion of the country’s resources to the enrichment of the 
foreign rulers, all this brave display becomes a mockery 
and a curse, 
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What is there behind the screen ? What is really going 
on in Hindustan ? 

As a rule the public are not allowed to know. We 
scarcely deserve the compliment paid to us in the Indian 
portion of the record of the tour round the world made by 
the Czar of Russia when he was Czarewitch ; it is there 
said : ‘ Yes, the English, to do them justice, do not hide 
the bitter truth from themselves that India is an unfor¬ 
tunate country.’ It is true we use the phrase, ‘ India is a 
poor land,’ as did Sir Mackenzie Wallace, and so called 
forth compliment to our honesty. But we never get far 
beyond the phraseology. We say India is a poor land, 
and go on ruling it as if it were a veritable mine of 
wealth. Glimpses behind the screen are occasionally 
permissible. Now and then the veil is drawn aside, and 
one sees what is really happening. This has occurred 
on the following occasions—to take recent incidents 
only:— 

The Orissa Famine Commission, 1867; 

The Deccan Riots Commission, 1877 ; 

The Famine Commission of 1879-80; 

The Inquiry into the Economic Condition of the 
Agricultural and Labouring Classes, 1888; 

The Inquiry into Peasant Indebtedness and Land 
Alienation in parts of the Rawalpindi Division, Panjab, 
1896 ; 

The Famine Commission of 1897-8. 

I will take two Provinces and one Presidency, and 
when these have been delineated according to the official 
evidence recorded, will then take India as a whole and 
indicate the terrible condition into which the Empire has 
been allowed to fall. The two Provinces are the Panjab 
and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, generally 
considered to be the most prosperous parts of India 
outside the permanently-settled Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. The Presidency is Bombay. The language 
employed, as far as possible, will always be official, even 
if it be not contained within quotation marks. 
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THE PANJAB. 

One man in Northern India has had the courage alike 
to inquire and to recommend. From his efforts has 
resulted the Land Alienation Act for the Panjab. That 
measure, which was passed in October, 1900, took from 
the owners of the land many of their proprietary rights. 
Its provisions summarised by Mr. S. S. Thorburn, retired 
Pan jab civilian, whose report—to be immediately alluded 
to—produced the measure, and who is the man to whom 
I refer, are as follows :— 

1. Prohibited the permanent alienation of agricultural 
land, except to defined agriculturists; 

2. Only permitted certain forms of temporary aliena¬ 
tions to non-agriculturists up to a limit of twenty years, 
the land then returning unencumbered to the family of 
the alienor ; 

8. Disabled alienors from making any further disposi¬ 
tion during the currency of the temporary transfer; 

4. Declared the hypothecation of agricultural produce 
for more than one year to be illegal; 

5. Prohibited the execution-sale of agricultural lands; 
and 

6. Confined jurisdiction under the Bill to Revenue 
officers only.* 

The genesis of this measure, as told by its author, is 
most interesting. It will be found at the foot of this 
page.® Having received authority, Mr. Thorburn chose 
four tracts, two of them ‘ well ’ circles near Lahore, a 

* ‘ Agricola Redivivus,’ art., Asiatic Quarterly Review, July 1901, page 77. 

* Ibid. pp. 65-66. Mr. Thorburn says:—‘ I was almost despondent, 
when, in 1892, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab. Though his experience had been almost wholly in 
the Secretariat, and hia bias of mind was legal, he was known to be able, 
thorough, and independent. He at once read all the oillcial literature on 
the subject of land-reform, and in his frank, incisive way said tome,Half 
measures won’t do. It is the whole hog or nothing.” Soon nfter, per- 
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third one hundred miles westwards, and a fourth still 
farther west in the Salt Range. ‘The first three were 
known to be depressed. The latter was supposed to be 
better circumstanced, though it was a densely populated 
rain country.’ ‘ The four tracts or circles covered an area 
of about one thousand square miles, and supported an 
agricultural population of three hundred thousand souls 
scattered throughout five hundred and thirty-five villages 
and hamlets.* Evidence was readily available and was 
trustworthy.* The collection and sifting of facts occupied 


ceiving that the statistics ot land-transfers were faulty and unreliable, he 
initiated measures for their improvement. In the cold weather of 1894-96 
he marched through my division—I was the Commissioner of Bawalpindi— 
and in his tour halted in the heart of a country which was sometimes a 
granary and sometimes a desert. As he approached his camp a great mob 
of excited peasants, earnest greybeards most of them, surrounded his horse, 
some even thrusting horny hands upon the bridle, and kept on shouting at 
him, “ We are ruined. Lord Sahib. The Kirars (Hindu usurers) and com¬ 
pound interest have robbed us of our lands.” He tried to get more precise 
information, but it was useless. The formula was taken up and repeated by 
an ever-enlarging circle. Becognising that they had convictions, but small 
powers of exposition, be rode on through them to his tents. Strolling that 
evening with me, he pointed out that economic problems could only be 
solved by evidence and reason, in which sentiment had no place, to smash a 
working system of old standing, except on clear proof that through it the 
people were being pauperised and expropriated, was impossible. 

‘ “ You have the evidence, sir,” I suggested, “ in all the settlement reports 
and the annual returns of land-transfers.” 

‘ ” But the figures are worth little. For instance, they don’t show redemp¬ 
tions ; the same land may be mortgaged and redeemed half a dozen times 
for aught I know.” 

‘ “ If you must have positive proof,” I replied, “ you can easily obtain it 
in the way proposed by me ten years ago. If you will select tracts for 
general statistics, and then take typical villages in them, and hare each 
original peasant-proprietor’s debt and mortgage history worked out before 
the whole village for the last twenty-five years or so, you will get the facts 
in a few months, which the superficial inquiries of the last dozen years have 
failed to bring out.” 

' Next morning Ills Honour told me that he had been reading ” Musalmans 
and Moneylenders,” and was willing to receive a proposal from me for 
carrying out an inquiry of the kind therein suggested.* 

* * The publicity of all proceedings protected us from the fabrication of 
evidence—a practice which makes the administrtition of justice conducted in 
court-rooms such groping in the dark in India. Men lie with impunity in a 
court-house at a distance from their homes, but not when sitting in the 
midst of hundreds who know the truth.’—‘Agrio. Bed.’ p. 67, 
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six months, after which two hionths more were spent in 
preparing a report on the whole case. Then came the 
Report. From a manuscript copy with which I have 
been favoured,* I make some citations which are 
valuable from the facts stated, and interesting because 
of the side-lights they throw upon the condition of the 
peasant farmers of the far North-West of India. 

‘ Ever since, as Settlement Collector of the Bannu district (1872-79),' 
The pr ^Mple Thorburn, in the sixty-seventh paragraph of 

of fixity of report, ‘ I learnt something of the actual difficulties 

land-revenue peasant life, I have always held that our system of 

preferred by revenue is unsuitable for peasant owners, 

Government because after short harvests fixity compels many of 
to elaetioity. *bem to borrow from lenders in order to pay their 
quota of the assessment. I have, consequently, 
whenever practicable, advocated elasticity, and I have been instru¬ 
mental in introducing that principle to some, though I think very 
insufficient, extent in riverain tracts on the Indus, Jhelum, and 
Chen4b. If some degree of elasticity, which in its fullest measure is 
the establishment of a ratio between each harvest's out-turn converted 
into rupees, and the revenue demanded for that harvest, is desirable 
for nver-flooded areas, it is often equally and sometimes more 
desirable for rain-dependent tracts. The reason is that, cases of 
avulsion and erosion excepted, the yields on river lands arc on the 
whole more certain and more equal than on rain lands. The rainfall 
is so varying in quantity and time of fall, that in most rain tracts, 
over thirty miles south of the Himalayas, the fluctuations of out-turn 
from harvest to harvest are immense, ranging from m2 plus loss of seed 
and absence of fodder to a hundred-fold plus practically unlimited 
fodder. However, as yet fixed assessments and distribution accord¬ 
ing to soils are the rule in all districts in which 1 have served, except 
in certain sub-montane strips of Dera Ismail Khan. This principle 
of fixity is continued on revisions of assessment, although Government 
loses thereby potential revenue. Loss is incurred, because the extra¬ 
ordinary uncertainty of the yields, coupled with the poverty of 
agriculturists, constrain Government to pitch the assessment 
cunsidorably below the half assets standard. Whetiier I am right 
or not, the practical difficulties of extending elasticity are believed by 
Government—a belief not shared by myself—to be insurmountable, 
and the people are accustomed to fixity and prefer the ills they know 
of to ills unlmown, so I suppose the present system will be continued. 


* The Secretary of State, I believe, has consented to the publication of 
the Beport, and it may appear before the present century ends, 
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‘Now in this Inquiry it hM^^been established that in widely 
separated tracts inhabited by widely differing tribes of peasant 
owners on well-lands as on rain lands, indebted owners borrow, 
even after good or average harvests, food grain in winter and spring 
and seed at sowing times, because their creditors appropriate a 
large part of their crops from the threshing-floor in full or part pay¬ 
ment of debts previously incurred, or of interest due on such debts. 
The loss of part of the yield compels many of these owners to pay 
their revenue a month or so afterwards by further borrowing. If this 
is the case in good seasons with already indebted owners, it is also 
the case in bad seasons with some hitherto debt-free owners.’ 

Mr. Thorbiirn continues :— 


‘ The problem then is, how can the State, without a change in its 

Borrowing to system, reduce borrowing from money- 

lenders ? The question of restricting unnecessary 

roveiw borrowing by contracting credit will be dealt with 
presently. Here I am considering what may loosely 
be called necessary borrowing. It is, of course, outside the power of 
Government to feed hungry peasants whenever harvests are below 
average or fail entirely. All that Government can do is, when 
drought produces famine, to And life-sustaining work near their 
homes for the able-bodied starving, and to gratuitously feed those 
physically incapable of labour. That the State is already pledged to 
do, and does. But with respect to borrowing to pay land revenue, to 
supply seed grain, and to replace plough cattle, the State can, and 
ought to, I think, do much more than it now does. I offer some 
remarks on each of these subjects, and shall first deal with burrowing 
to pay land revenue. 

‘ That is a class of debt which the State, by its deliberate preference 
for fixity over elasticity, has to some extent driven the peasantry to 
incur. It is idle to say that zemindars are thriftless, quarrelsome, 
or extravagant, and have themselves to blame for their indebtedness. 
The evidence in this Inquiry brings homo none of these charges, 
except to some small extent thriftlessness, and even if all of them 
were deserved, we have to deal with human nature as it is, and the 
obligation would still lie on the Government to so adjust its land- 
revenue system as to obviate all reason for unnecessary borrowing 
from usurers. I say “ unnecessary borrowing,” for do what we will 
the sdhdkdr will always be a necessity to small farmers. He existed 
before annexation in the villages of the Panjab; he was found in the 
Rurram valley, when we recently annexed it; he was found last year 
in Sw&t, and in fact we know that he is a necessity wherever there 
are settled populations, and continuous farming all the world over, 
even throughout Afghanistan. But before our time in the Fanjab 
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the village lender was, and in the oountries named he is still, a 
dependant, a servant of the rured community, and never what our 
system is making him in the Fanjab villages—that community’s 
master. Then, as regards fixity of land revenue and borrowing to 
pay it in short seasons, it is idle to contend that the rules for granting 
suspensions and remissions of land revenue demand supply the 
required amount of elasticity. The answer to such an assertion is 
found in the revenue and agricultural histories of thousands of villages 
in this or in probably any other Division of the Fanjab, and in the 
detailed debt and alienation histories of the 742 holdings specially 
attested in this Inquiry. Frices-current, rain statistics, and the 
annual Bevenue Boports of districts show that fodder and groin 
scarcities are of frequent recurrence, and the village note-books and 
revenue statistics generally prove that suspensions are rare and 
remissions still rarer. It may be said that recent rules are more 
liberal, giving Collectors and Commissioners more latitude than 
formerly. Even so it is only here and there that an exceptionally 
strong, energetic, and sympathetic, Collector, helped by exceptionally 
good Tahsild4rs may, by comprehensive suspensions, followed by 
considerate remissions, save an appreciable percentage of their 
indebted peasants from having to borrow privately to pay the 
revenue. But such Collectors and Tahsildars are exceptional, laws 
and rules have to be made for and worked by average officials, and 
all officials have multifarious unavoidable duties which must be done. 
Thus from want of forethought, positive ignorance of facts, want of 
time, or perhaps even a disinclination to do more than the minimum 
obligatory. Collectors often will not or do not arrange suspensions in 
time, or work out remission cases with that amplitude and exactness 
which superior authority requires. All such work throws much 
additional labour on the already burdened district staff, and is 
naturally distasteful to average minds. Then, too, the State must 
have its land revenue, and is reasonably averse to suspensions and 
remissions, which upset budget aiTangements and reduce revenue. 
Since I have been Commissioner of this Division, the Sidlkot district, 
during Colonel Montgomery’s regime (1888-94), had a Collector and 
several Tahsllddrs possessed of all the exceptional qualifications noted 
above, and yet in those years I cannot discover that any revenue was 
suspended or remitted. In fact, for the whole district, the revenue of 
which is now fifteen lakhs, I make out that in the last thirty years only 
Ba.6,450 have been suspended, and Bs.1,694 remitted, all on account 
of damage done by hail. In that period there have been several 
prolonged fodder famines and quite a dozen poor harvests.’ 

Later, in the same report, he goes on to indicate why 
zemindars prefer the sankars to Government when 
borrowing to replace cattle, and says:— 
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‘ Next aa to borrowing for seed grain and to replace cattle:—Act 
XII. of 1884 was passed to enable agriculturists to so borrow from 
Government and an allotment is annually made to each district for 
that purpose. In few districts, I believe, is the small allotment made 
fully utilised, and practically, so far as my experience goes, peasants 
prefer to obtain money for cattle from private lenders rather than 
from the State. They prefer to do this in the teeth of the fact that 
Government takes 6^ per cent, interest a year on such loans, counting 
the interest from the harvest succeeding that in which loan was 
made, whereas s&hdkdrs take from 26 per cent, to 87'8 per cent, or 
more a year, cither charge interest at a daily rate from date on which 
loan was made, or at a monthly or annual rate—broken periods being 
treated as full periods—and also deduct from the sum lent one anna 
in the rupee as discount. The explanation is that to borrow, say, 
Bs.50 from Government for a yoke of oxen, involves personal incon¬ 
venience, uncertainty of result of application, considerable delay, and 
generally the necessity of conciliating various ministerial servants of 
Government, first at the Tahsil, then in the village, and sometimes 
at District headquarters as w^ell. Then repayment is exacted at fixed 
amounts and times. Further, average Collectors and Tahsilddrs do 
not encourage loans for cattle and seed, because each case gives much 
trouble, and the security is not always good—for tenants aa w'eU as 
owners are eligible for such loans—and none but the neediest men 
require them. In such circumstances the borrower naturally prefers 
his own sdhiikar, who lives in or near his village and lends him what 
he wants in one short interview, whereas did ho borrow from Govern¬ 
ment he might be kept moving between home and the Tahsil or 
perhaps even District headquarters as well, for two or three months, 
and eventually be refused a loan. The same may be said of loans 
for seed, but as Bs.6 or Bs.lO should meet a small holder’s seed 
requirements seed - borrowing from a sdhdkdr has comparatively 
insignificant consequences for the debtor. The instructions and rules 
under the Agriculturists’ Loan Act, 1884, Bevenue Circular 66, 
paragraphs 12-14, and in Appendix III. to the Circular are fairly 
liberal except that mmecessary delay is caused by the obligation laid 
on the Tahsild&r to refer each application to the Collector for orders 
(Buie 3), but even were Tahsild&rs empowered to grant Joans without 
such reference few would, without strong encouragement, take action. 
Whatever the reason, it is a fact that Acts and Buies are almost a 
dead letter. If paragraph 18 of Eeport and Appendix XIV. be com¬ 
pared it will be seen that loans for cattle by sahuk&rs aggregate 
Bs.63,449 for twelve villages against Bs.8,646 by Government for five 
hundred and thirty-five villages.’ 


We now come to the results of Mr. Thorbura’s 
inquiry:— 
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In 474* villages in widely distant and differing tracts held by widely 
different tribes and clans are to be found the following results:— 

‘ (a) Two hundred and ninety-seven villages out of four hundred 
and seventy-four were prosperous, or at least free from debt or 
alienations at time of Regular Settlement preceding late revisions. 

‘ (6) Dividing the four hundred and seventy-four villages into three 
groups, those hopelessly, seriously, and slightly involved, moneylenders 
and traders held the following percentages of cultivated and of 
immediately alienable area (paragraphs 40 and 41 of Report):— 



Abba with Percentage. 

Number of villages in each group, 
vis. A, B,and C (hopelesslv.seriouslv. 




Of which held by 
moneylenders. 

and slightly involved). 

Total cultivated. 

A 1.2G 

64,094 

27,765 


100 

43 

B .210 

143,149 

29,672 


100 

20 

C ... ... ... ... 138 

94,676 

5,456 


100 

6 

Total ... 474 

301,919 

62,898 

Add— 

100 

20 

(a) Mortgaged without pos- 


2,826 

session to moneylenders. 

• •• 

(6) Alienated to “traders not 
also practising moneylond- 
ing” who cultivate through 


1,759 

tenants . 

• •• 

Grand Total . 

301,919 

67,478 

Compare percentage on area ad- 

22 


67,478 

••• 

271,518 


25 


‘ (c) The present indebtedness to moneylenders of 
groups of villages is approximately as follows:— 


these three 


Rs. 


Group A estimated amomit of unsecured debts 

»i B ,, ,, ,, ,, 

j» C II II II II 


6,84,398 

10,77,106 

2,16,500 


Total 


Bs. 19,78,008 


* ‘ Five hundred and thirty-five villages were inquired into, but here I am 
excluding the sixty-one referred to in para. 37 of Report.’—S. S. T. 
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Add- 

Debt secured on mortgages with possession ... 18,76,086 

Debt secured on simple mortgages now existing ... 1,18,678 

Total Indebtedness ... 89,66,762 

Add purchase-money of lands sold to moneylenders ... 7,61,186 

Grand Total ... Bs. 47,27,898 

‘ (d) The information given above under (b) and (c) for the Circles 
is as follows for the twelve involved villages attested holding by 
holding:— 

Total cultivated area in acres ... 18,771 

4,890 
86 
686 

4 

1,804 

5 

Total alienations in acres ... 7,229 

68 

Total cost of acquisition ... lls. 2,98,097 

Unsecured debt still owed ... 1,01,229 

Total debts incurred ... Bs. 8,99,826 

‘ (e) In the above twelve villages out of 742 families 566 are now 
practically ruined or heavily involved — the beginnings of both 
conditions usually dating from after 1871 — and out of the whole 
number of families who were at any time indebted (650) only 18, or 
two per cent., have succeeded in extricating themselves—in three of 
these cases release was due to external causes; as regards the other 
ten there is no evidence.’ 

Mr. Thorburn’s conclusions on the origins of the 
indebtedness are thus set forth:— 

* If it be possible to generalise from the results obtained from the 
detailed Inquiry into seven hundred and forty-two holdings, the con¬ 
clusions are that, given a holding large enough to support an average 
family (say, three adults and two children) in an average year the 
ordinary beginnings of debt are :— 

* (a) By borrowing food grain after a short harvest and failing to 
repay the debt with all interest due to the next Babi harvest, either 
because that crop was short or debtor careless and creditor ealcu- 
latingly unexaoting, or because creditor’s terms were exceptionally 
hard. 


Moneylenders 

Of which alienated (with Now Agriculturists 
percentage) to 

Old Agriculturists ... 
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* (i) By raising money to mee^ a misfortune, usually death of 
cattle, and failing to repay the debt as in case (a). 

‘ (c) By causing Sahukdr to pay the revenue demand, this being 
a subsidiary and contributory cause commonly incident to an owner 
already indebted, and consequent on the creditor acting as if he 
had a first lien on the crop. 

‘ (d) Serious debt being incurred, the loss of status and pauperisa¬ 
tion which often follow are generally due to hard terms imposed by 
creditors, their severity being a consequence of our present system 
of civil justice as administered. 

' (e) In the case of landlord-holders or yeomen, partly self- 
cultiA'ating and partly cultivating through tenants, the course of 
this decline and fall is much the same, the beginnings of debt 
arising from their practice of living up to their incomes in good or 
average years, and continuing to live in much the same style by 
borrowing in short years.’ 

Remedial measures — both urgent and minor—were 
suggested, and upon them the Act was framed. In 
commending these remedies, Mr. Thorburn makes a 
statement which is pathetic in its revelation of the 
difficulties encountered by a humane and earnest official 
if he desires to reform abuses. Our system has made 
no provision for such men. Systems which are regarded 
by their authors as all-sufficing in themselves and Holy- 
of-Holies in character, necessarily have no place in them 
for the Thorburns of the Panjab, and can only just endure 
the Cottons of Assam. ‘In the last thirty-nine para¬ 
graphs,’ says Mr. Thorburn :— 

' X have in places exceeded my brief by suggesting relief measures. 
To do so was almost unavoidable, the disease sometimes indicating 
the remedy. My real reason was, however, different. With thirty- 
one years of service behind me, during the last twelve of which I had 
made ineffectual efforts to induce Government to face and decide the 
agrarian problem, I felt that if this attempt should fail, my Indian 
career itself would be a failure, and that, if so, I might regard the 
case as hopeless and retire disappointed. So feeling and believing 
that 1 had some claim to speak with authority—having passed all my 
service in constant intercourse with the people and in attempts to 
better their circumstances—I have ventured, in addition to answering 
His Honour’s questions, to put forward some of the remedial or relief 
measures, which stand out as most urgent from amongst those 
suggested by the facts established or the evidence collected in this 
Inquiry. 
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‘ For many years now I have been representing in o£Beial papers 
and private publications—^probably to my own disadvantage as a 
servant of Government—^that persistence in inaction is an injustice 
to the people and a danger for ourselves. I have urged that the 
annually increasing indebtedness of ‘‘old agricultnrists” and the 
continuous passing of their fields to moneylenders sufficed to prove 
per 86 that laws producing or permitting such evils are unsuitable 
laws for those whom they are meant to benefit, but in effect injure. 
Our civil legislation is in fact based on the assumption that the large 
majority of men are thrifty, intelligent, and business-minded—a 
nation of Khatris, as it were—whereas the converse is the truth. 
The many arc improvident, stupid, and incapable of comprehending 
figures or the consequences or oven meaning of any but the simplest 
contracts carrying immediate material results. The few are men of 
business, inheritors for generations of the commercial instinct, to 
whom gain is the great object of life. Naturally, then, our system 
operates not only in this Division, but all over British India,— 
wherever special laws do not exist,—exactly as this Inquiry shows 
that the system has been operating in this Division. That system 
facilitates the passing of the property of the ignorant many to the 
astute few, fosters usury, punishes ignorance and stupiffity, and 
rewards business • qualifications and education—now a costly thing 
rarely within the reach of peasants. 

' I think that this Inquiry, so far as it has gone, proves that wo 
must forthwith amend our system so far as zemindars are concerned. 
We must, in fact, legislate and administer down to their needs and 
capacities. 

‘ In the four selected Circles quite half the “ old agriculturists ’’ are 
already ruined beyond redemption in one hundred and twenty* six 
villages, but the other owners can still be saved, and commimities 
still fairly free from debt and degradation can be kept free. The 
same is probably the case elsewhere in the Panjab. Government 
cannot afford to let our peasantry sink to a condition analogous 
to that of the Russian mughiks—analogous, but with this great 
difference, that in Russia landlords, creditors, and Government are 
all Russians, whereas in India a handful of foreigners rule the tens 
of millions, and through the action of these foreigners the peasant 
masses are now largely dependants of moneylenders, their former 
servants, who are generally alien to them by caste or tribe and for 
nearly half the Fanjab by religion as well.’ 

I put this record of ill-doing in the forefront of my 
selected examples as it is the only one I know of where 
remedy—if what is done should prove to be a remedy— 
has been applied on the initiative of a single of&cer, ^nd 
without an insurrection. The last-tjuoted paragraph will 
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show that, comparatively prompt as was the application 
of the remedy when the disease had been fully diagnosed, 
it was not in time to save many of the sufferers. ‘ In 
the four selected Circles quite half the “ old agriculturists ” 
are already ruined beyond redemption in one hundred 
and twenty-six villages.’ 


21 
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THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES AND ’ 

OUDH. 

As Lord Dufferin’s period of rule was drawing to a 
close, his British conscience began to trouble him con¬ 
cerning the condition of the people under his governance. 
Sir William Hunter’s forty millions of starving folk, Sir 
Charles Elliott’s statement respecting the never-ceasing 
hunger of half the agricultural population, and other 
observations of a like kind, combined with the political 
fervour which the National Congress was causing, made 
Lord Dufferin uncomfortable. Just before his last year of 
office began—that is, on August 17, 1887—the Viceroy 
issued a circular in which he said : ‘ The attention of the 
Government of India having been called to the frequency 
with which the assertion has been repeated that the 
greater proportion of the population of India suffer from 
a daily insufficiency of food, it is considered desirable to 
ascertain whether this impression is wholly untrue or 
partially true; and in the latter case, to attain some idea 
of the extent to which it is so, and how far any remedial 
measures can be suggested.’ So far as can be ascertained 
at the time when the above sentence was written, nobody 
has said that ‘ the greater proportion of the population of 
India suffer from a daily insufficiency of food ’—that is 
to say over one hundred millions were daily hungry and 
unfed the year through : now, however, this is being said, 
and said, too, with a good show of authority. Lord 
Dufferin ordered that ‘ an inquiry should be quietly and 
confidentially instituted by the Department of Land 
Records and Agriculture in communication with selected 
officials of experience and judgment, care being taken 
that whatever evidence is brought forward should be of a 
positive and trustworthy character.’ 
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The inquiry was made. In October, 1888, fifteen months 
after the instructions were given, and two months before 
Lord Dufferin left India, a Resolution was published. 
While not denying there was suffering, the Resolution 
declared there was no occasion for undue alarm. I am 
not, however, concerned here with the Resolution, but 
with Appendix A, which professes to consist of a ‘ Precis 
of the Reports received on the inquiry made into the con¬ 
dition of the lower classes of the population.’ The 
Reports themselves have never been published. They are 
marked ‘ Confidential.’ In response to a request made 
by the late Mr. Bradlaugh for their publication, the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India laid the volumes (or some of them 
—the Madras volume, for example, is not included) on the 
Table of the House of Commons, and they can, I believe, 
be consulted in the Library of the Legislature. On p. 
80, Appendix A, the following paragraph respecting the 
district of Etah in the North-Western Provinces appears: 
* Mr. Crooke, Collector of Etah (area 1,739 square miles; 
population 756,528), whose peculiar knowledge of agri¬ 
cultural life lends a great value to his remarks, considers 
the peasantry to be a robust, apparently well-fed, popula¬ 
tion, and dressed in a manner which quite comes up to their 
traditional ideas of comfort. In spite of the abnormally 
high price of food-grains, there has been no sudden 
increase of offences against poverty [sic, ? property], nor 
did the number of beggars seem unusually great. Mr. 
Crooke does not believe that anything like a large per¬ 
centage of the people in Etah, or in any other district of 
the Provinces, is habitually under-fed. There are times, 
of course, when the small cultivator and field labourer do 
suffer privation; but this is a very different thing from 
habitual privation. Indebtedness is prevalent, but the 
fact seems to be that with the agricultural classes a 
normal state of indebtedness is quite consistent with the 
possibility of passing a life of comparative comfort.’ This 
is what the Government of India wishes the public 
interested in the condition of the people to believe Mr. 
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Crooke, ‘whose peculiar knowledge of agricultural life 
lends a great value to his remarks/ said, and that it is a 
fair summary of his views. The reader shall judge. Mr. 
Crooke, it is true, did use the expressions abstracted in 
the summary quoted, but he said a great deal more, and 
gave illustrations which wholly remove the impression 
his comments (as given) are intended to create. I 
quote from Mr. Crooke exactly in the order in which 
his remarks appear in the Report from the North-Western 
Provinces. 


A FEW OF MR. CROOKE’S FACTS. 

1. (P. 21). ‘ The following estimate is the result of a 
recent meeting of the most experienced cultivators and 
agents of the Raja of Awa [the estate of a great land- 
owner managed by the North-Western Government]. I 
collected them together and asked them to make an esti¬ 
mate of the income and expenditure of a man—owner of 
one pair of oxen, and a single plough, and cultivating a 
patch of average land irrigated from a well. The follow¬ 
ing was the result. The holding of such a tenant would 
be ten pucka bighas, or about 5| acres. This would be 
cropped half in the rabi (spring), and half in the kharif 
(autumn). The crops grown, out-turn, and value of the 
produce, of such a holding would be approximately as 
follows:— 


Income. 

Bs. a. p. 

Kharif Harvest ... 129 8 0 
Babi Harvest ... 84 8 0 


Total ... B8.214 0 0 


Exjienditure. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bent. 76 0 0 

Seed-grain. 18 8 0 

Other Expenses ... 79 10 0 

Balance. 45 14 0 

Total ... Bs.214 0 0 


Mr. Crooke then, unfairly, proceeds to suppose that a 
family of four only (five is the lowest average which ^ 
should be taken) have to subsist on this Rs.45 14a. per 
annum—that is Rs.ll^ each (or, in English money. 
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seventeen shillings per head for a whole year), and adds : 
The family * would consume three seers of grain per diem, 
which, at an average cost of 25 seers per rupee, would be 
Rs.43 per annum.’ At the time Mr. Crooke reports, how¬ 
ever, grain was only 17 seers per rupee! He adds: 

* Clothes for the family would cost Rs.8.’ The culti¬ 
vator’s ‘ expenditure thus on the absolute necessaries of 
life would be about Rs.51 per annum; thus resulting in 

AN ANNUAL DEFICIT OF ABOUT Rs.5.’ 

But, in that year, the deficit was—judging from food- 
prices—nearly Rs.20, and, let the reader carefully remark, 
no provision is made for salt (at least five annas per head 
per annum should be expended), ghi, or condiments, or 
relishes of any kind with which to flavour an exclusively 
vegetable and tasteless diet. It is true Mr. Crooke pro¬ 
ceeds to speak of the products which might be obtained 
from a buffalo, but, in his detailed estimate, he makes no 
allowance for the purchase or keep of a buffalo; he also 
alludes to the vegetables with which the food mentioned 
may be eked out. Nothing is here for chatties, bedding, 
clothes, medicine in times of sickness, well-ropes, ex¬ 
penses for religion, marriages, funerals. Yet were the 
officials (English officials) content. 

The careful inquiry respecting these small landholders, 
each with a well and a pair of bullocks, and each culti¬ 
vating five-and-a-half acres of land, shows that even in a 
good year they 

ABE STEADILY SUBMERGED, HAVING NOT ENOUGH FOB 
FOOD AND WARM CLOTHING. 

In a bad year, their condition must be most terrible. Yet 
with these facts in the very forefront of his report, Mr. 
Crooke is quoted as fully satisfied with the condition of 
the people 1 In such fashion are statements prepared 
when the parties responsible for the things described are 
themselves the reporters, and when there is no public 
opinion, or any one with power to call them to account. 
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2. (P. 22.) ‘ Comparing the periods before and after the 
Mutiny, there has been a rise of 45 per cent, in grain, 
52 per cent, in bejhar (barley and peas), and 38 per cent, 
in jaur.’ Of course, if all the grain, or a large portion, 
were grown for export, prosperity would seem to have 
marked out the cultivator for its own. But very, very, 
little is exported; the grain is grown for home consump¬ 
tion and to pay the heavy Government rent, or, rather, 
to be exact, to pay the Government rent, and then to go 
towards maintaining the lives of the cultivator and his 
family. The grain does not go farther in payment of 
rent now than it did forty years ago, owing to ‘the 
considerable enhancements of rents which followed the 
current settlements in this and neighbouring districts.’ 
That is to say, if any benefit accrued from increasing 
prices the Government took it. 

3. (P. 23.) ‘. . . the assertion which is universally 

believed by natives, that 

THE CULTIVATOR IS NOT SO WELL OFF NOWADAYS 

as at the time of the Mutiny.’ No doubt many causes 
are at work. ‘ (1) The action of the Civil Courts; (2) 
the weakening of the soil by over-cropping under the 
stimulus of canal irrigation; (3) the excessive growth of 
the population under our rule of peace ; and (4) the rise 
in rents, combined with the breaking up of inferior lands, 
may be all factors in the problem.’ Nos. 1 and 2 are dis¬ 
tinctly faults of administration; as to No. 3, for thirteen 
years prior to 1881 (latest Census figures available), there 
was no increase of population; the fourth reason is one 
which the Government might have obviated if they had 
paid due regard to Indian industries, and had not thrown 
all but an infinitesimal proportion of the people on the 
soil. 

4. (P. 28.) As to clothes, ‘ the women and children are 
much worse off than the men. 
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IT IS UNUSUAL TO FIND A VILLAGE WOMAN WHO HAS 

ANT WRAPS AT ALL. 

Most of them have to pass the night as best they can in 
their day clothes—a cotton petticoat, wrapper, and bodice. 
As a rule they and their children sleep, in the cold weather, 
during the warm afternoons and the early hours of the 
night, and 

PROM MIDNIGHT TO DAWN COWER OVER A FIRE OF 

RUBBISH 

in the yard of the dwelling-house.’ 

5. (P. 29.) ‘ It would be foolish optimism to deny that 

there are times and seasons when the small cultivator and 
field labourer suffer privation. This has been only too 
common recently.’ 

6. Prevalence of Fever dm to had construction of canals 
and defective drainage and to insufficient and unsuitable 
food (p. 31). ‘ This prevalence of fever and other diseases 
which originate in malaria, implies a considerable pre¬ 
valence of sickness and low health, with disability to 
perform agricultural work. It is hardly too much to 
say that 

A GREAT MAJORITY OF THE RURAL POPULATION PASS 
THROUGH AT LEAST ONE OR TWO ATTACKS OF FEVER 

DURING THE TEAR : 

in fact in many cases the disease has a tendency to 
become chronic or constitutional. In many villages in 
the most malarious tracts the interruption to work pro¬ 
duced by these causes is very serious. There is also 
evidence that 

THIS PREVALENCE OP MALARIA IS OF RECENT GROWTH, 

and is coincident with the development of canal irrigation 
followed by a rise of the water-level in the subsoil. 
This can only be remedied by large and costly works of 
drainage—a subject which is yearly becoming more 
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pressing. It is obvious that the general question of the 
general health of the population is closely connected with 
the special question now under consideration. The pre¬ 
valence of disease and ill-health may, it is true, be 
attributed more to defective sanitation and water-logging 
of the subsoil than to deficient nutrition; but it is 
obvious that food which, in nature and quantity, may be 
perfectly suitable to a man in vigorous health, may be 
the very reverse to a person who is exposed to periodical 
attacks of fever and ague, and the malaise and lowness of 
health and spirits which are the usual concomitants of 
disease. Thus, for instance, bread made of barley or 
bejhar, is, on the high authority of Dr. Parkes, “ either 
from its laxative qualities or from the imperfect separation 
of the sharp husks, particularly unsuited to dysenteric 
cases,” which is in this district one of the common sequelae 
of fever.’ 


SAMPLE CULTIVATORS WITH THEIR RECORD OP RACK- 

RENTING. 

7. (Pp. 31, 32.) Rup Ram, Brahmin, aged sixty years, 
cultivates seventeen acres. 


Balance Sheet for 1887-8. 


Receipts, 

Bs. a. p. 

Kharif Harvest ... 175 0 0 

Babi Harvest ... 146 9 0 

Sale of ghi. 20 0 0 

Total ... Bs.841 9 0 

Or, Je20 Os. 9d. 


Expenditure. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bent. 306 0’ 0 

Seed'grain. 50 0 0 


Total ... Bs.856 0 0 

iSSSaBSasAmMm 

Or, jS21 Os. O^d. 


There is thus an adverse balance of 19s. 3d. before a 
single mouthful of grain is provided for food! See the 
terrible rack-rent which the man had to pay, and did pay. 
After making allowance for bare food (without condi¬ 
ments) and clothing, Mr. Crooke says: ‘Thus their 
expenditure exceeded their income by Rs.l38 9a., to 
recoup which they have to borrow, or sell il^eir orna¬ 
ments.* Sir John Gorst, when Under-Secretary of State 
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for India, said the Indian Government never rack-rent 
their tenants. What explanation has he to offer of this 
sweeping away of ninety-five per cent, of the yield for 
rent ? The Government took half of what was levied. Sir 
James Fergusson, replying to a question in the House of 
Commons, thought this case was all right because the 
rent was paid. How the money or grain was obtained 
to keep the cultivator and his family alive, or whether 
they were kept alive, was, apparently, a matter of no 
concern to— 

(1) The Collector of Etah, 

(2) Sir Auckland Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces, 

(3) The Government of India, 

(4) The India Office, 

(5) The House of Commons. 

All of them are seemingly callous and certainly heedless. 

In this family, it is to be noted, there is only one little 
child, the household consisting of three men, two women, 
and one girl. In the further instances to be quoted this 
same feature will be observed,—small families or no 
families at all. 

8. (Pp. 83, 34.) Bakhsha, Chamar, aged forty-five, 
cultivates seven acres. 


Balance Sheet for 1887-88. 


Income. 


Expenditure. 



Bs. 

a. 

P- 


Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Eharif Harvest 

... 12 

0 

0 

Diet expenses 

50 

0 

0 

Babi Harvest 

... 73 

0 

0 

Bent... ... ... 

40 

0 

0 

Sale of ghi ... 

... 16 

0 

0 

Seed-grain. 

15 

0 

0 

Sale of cow'dung 

2 

0 

0 

Food for animals ... 

5 

0 

0 





Agricultural imple¬ 








ments . 

3 

0 

0 





Household Furniture 

2 

0 

0 





Marriage and funeral 








6XJp6n90S • • • »• • 

2 

0 

0 





Clothing . 

7 

0 

0 

Toti^... 

Bb.102 

0 

0 

Total... Bs.124 

0 

0 

# 

Or, £6 

78. 6d. 



Or, £8 8s. 

4d. 
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‘ Thus their expenditure exceeds their income by 
£1 15s. 10^.iwhich they have to recoup hy incurring debts.' 
It may be that the oxen which treadeth out the corn shall 
not be muzzled, but it is quite clear that the Indian cultiva¬ 
tors shall not keep soul and body together out of the land 
they cultivate. If, as Regulations and Resolutions declare 
shall be done, the State landlord had, in this case, remitted 
half or two-thirds of the rent, the cultivators could, with¬ 
out falling into the clutches of the moneylender, have at 
least had food enough to eat. The family consists of one 
adult, one minor, two women, and one girl. The girl is 
of marriageable age, and, possibly, Rs.20 will be spent on 
her marriage. 

9. (Pp. 35, 80.) Of the family of Cheta, aged thirty- 
five, who are cultivators and labourers, it is declared their 
earnings are Rs.50 per year (four in family—Rs.l2J per 
head), their household furniture worth less than two 
shillings, and when wheat is produced in their fields they 
do not eat it, but ‘ sell it for purchasing for their food 
grain of lower quality, and for payment of their rent.’ 

10. (Pp. 36, 37.) Asa, aged fifty, a weaver, five in 
family, two men, two women, one girl. 


Income. 

Average income from 
weaving cloth 


Bs. a. p. 
48 0 0 


Total ... Bs.48 0 0 

Or, jS2 12s. 4d. 


Expenditure. 

Bs. a. p. 

Food. 40 0 0 

Bepayment of loan... 4 0 0 

Clothing . 5 0 0 

Total ... Bs.49 0 0 

Or, Jg2 ISs. 8d. 


Here, again, there is actually less than 13s. 4d. per 
head per annum for all purposes. 

11. (Pp. 50, 51.) Pabsi, Lodha, aged sixty-two, 
labourer, earns Rs.16 per annum, his daughter for grind¬ 
ing grain earns Rs.ll 4a. The joint income is Rs.27 4a., 
which is just enough to buy two seers of grain a day, and 
lea/oes nothing for any other purpose. * No children are 
to be married: he had one son and four daughters, who 
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have been all married. Through poverty in the marriage 
of his daughters, he had recourse to a less formal way of 
marriage, viz., dola, i.e., he went to the house of the 
daughter’s intended husband and consummated the 
marriage by giving only a small sum of Es.5 or Rs.6.’ 

12. (Pp. 65, 56.) Of Newal Singh, cultivator of 
twenty-four acres (for which he pays Rs.214 rent), and 
cart-owner, it is shown that he can save Rs.25 a year; 
but, somewhat inconsequentially, it is added: ‘ Generally, 
he is not able to spare grain for sowing at either of the 
two harvests; he has to borrow it from the mahajun, 
having had to pay interest of two annas per rupee for 
every half-year [25 per cent, per annum], and in cal¬ 
culating the value of grain to allow a reduction of one 
seer in the current price rate at the time of borrowing, 
and an increase of one seer at repaying.’ 

13. (Pp. 59, 60.) In the case of Jhabna, oilman 
caste, aged forty-five, cultivator and cart-owner, it is 
shown that he ought to make a saving of Rs.43 per 
annum, and it is added : ‘ He owes Rs.600 of debt. . . . 
He attributes these debts to decrease in the produce of 
his land and to family expenses.’ He is in arrears with 
his rent, and ‘ has always to borrow grain for sowing at 
both harvests.’ Under these circumstances it is difficult 
to see where his alleged savings come in. 

14. (Pp. 64, 66.) Hansi, Gararia, aged sixty, earns 
just enough to provide food for himself and two women. 
* His household furniture consists of nothing more than 
a cot.’ 

16. (Pp. 68, 69.) Bik Ram, Ahir, cultivator of four- 
and-a-half acres, requires Rs.ll6 for bare maintenance 
and seed for sowing, and has only Rs.SSi^ for the purpose! 
Upon this case, Mr. Crooke sapiently says : ‘ This culti¬ 
vator, like his neighbours in this village, is hard up, and 
can hardly make both ends meet I The dull tedium of 
Indian administration is relieved with a flash of humour. 
A minus income of Rs.77 8a. is an example of how one 
‘ can hardly make both ends meet.’ 
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16. (Pp. 73, 74.) Hiea, Lodha, aged forty, cultivator 
of twenty-four acres. Here is his balance-sheet for 
1887-88:— 


Income. 

Es. a. p. 

Kharif Harvest ... 61 0 0 
Babi Harvest ... Ill 0 0 


Expenditure. 


Bent 

Seed-com 

Food 

Clothing ... 


Bs. a. p* 
72 8 0 
18 0 0 
120 0 0 
24 0 0 


Total ... Bs.l62 0 0 


Total .. 


Bs.2d4 8 0 


Or, <£10 2s. 6d. 


Or, jei4 18s. 2d. 


There was thus a balance of .£4 10s. 8d. on the wrong side. 
* Hira is not in arrears of rent. He, however, is in debt 
amounting to.£15 12s. 6d.’ I should think he is in debt. 
If he were not he would not be living to tell his story. 


Some of Mr. Cadell’s Facts about Muttra. 

The Secretariat summary, which satisfied Lord Dufferin, 
and doubtless made him very proud of the results of his 
inquiry, says of the District of Muttra (population 
671,690), also in the North-West Provinces :—‘ Mr. 
Cadell, Collector of Muttra, believes that the agricul¬ 
turists, even after the failure of the Kharif harvest, were 
able to hold their own ; but he admits that the condition 
of the labourers was worse, and that they had been 
severely tried by the past cold weather.’ Such the head¬ 
quarters’ gloss. Now, let us see exactly what is reported 
from Muttra:— 

1. (P. 4.) ‘ A very noticeable feature in all the state¬ 
ments is 


THE CESSATION OP ANY PURCHASES EXCEPT OF ABSOLUTE 

NECESSARIES OP LIFE. 

The purchase of cloth is at once suspended in years of 
difficulty, and the weaver class competes with the rest of 
the labouring class for any work that may be going. . . . 
Sickness, too, added to the distress; and, when e&sy earth- 
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work was opened at Brindaban, some fever>stricken people 
were noticed who could 

HARDLY CARRY EVEN QUARTER-PILLED BASKETS.’ 

2. (Pp. 14-16.) EIamle, Chamar, of Jait, thirty years 
old, family of six, cultivates ten acres, and, not placing 
his dependence upon one kind of produce only, sows seed 
of six different kinds—juwar, cotton, bajri, indigo, hemp, 
and ramas. Sometimes works for hire at Id. and 2d. per 
day! ‘ Kamle eats twice in the day when he can, and in 
default once.’ ‘ His wife has no silver ornaments, only 
pewter ones. He has to borrow a plough when required.’ 
This is the balance-sheet given for him for 1887-88:— 

Receipts. Eapenditure. 

Rs. a* p. Rs. a. p. 

Crops . 58 0 0 Rent . 32 0 6 

CM . 22 12 0 Weeding. 6 8 0 

Labour . 16 4 0 Food . 68 12 0 

Clothing. 7 8 0 

Total ... Ra.91 0 0 Total ... Ra.l04 12 0 

Or, £5 ISs. 9d. Or, ^6 11s. Od. 

‘The result is Kamle would have to borrow 18s. 3d. 
to meet his expenses.’ ‘He suffers from an absentee 
landlord.’ Half of the absentee landlords live in Britain. 

8. (Pp. 16-18.) Abb Bam, forty years of age, family of 
five, cultivates about nine acres. ‘ When he had grain the 
family ate five seers daily; at other times and now, when 
grain is dear, only three seers or less.’ ‘ He ate the bajra 
before it was ripe.’ ‘He has no blanket.’ And yet he 
is a farmer, tilling nearly nine acres! Why has he no 
blanket ? An examination of his balance-sheet, showing 
how 

THE LANDLORD TOOK NINETY-NINE PER CENT. OP THE 
GROSS PRODUCE POR RENT, 

will help to supply the needed answer. Lord Dufferin’s 
administration had half of this sum. 
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‘ Abe Ram’s yearly account stands thus ’ 


Income^ 

Rs. a. p. 

Salo of crops ... 70 4 0 

Sale of milk ... 18 0 0 

Receipts for labour 15 0 0 


Total ... Us.l03 4 0 


ExpenMture. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rent . 68 15 0 

Seed and weeding... 9 8 0 

Food ... ... 44 0 0 

Clothing. 7 8 0 

Total ... R8.129 15 0 


Here there are Rs.26 11a., nearly sixty per cent, of the 
amount required for food, deficient. 

This instance is remarkably instructive. Sir Auckland 
Colvin (by the hand of his Chief Secretary, Mr. J. R. 
Reid) thus summarises it in a letter specially addressed to 
the Government of India:— 

‘ 14. Abb Ram (p. 16) is a Thakur, cultivating about nine acres; 
his family consists of himself, his wife, and three sons, one a child; • 
he has a male and female buffalo, and a cow, of which the milk is 
used; green food was also mixed during the winter with the flour. 
The family appears to be above want.’ 

In the whole history of bureaucratic obscurantism, was 
there ever seen such a travesty of facts as is contained 
in the above sentence? No notice is taken in this 
summary of these facts:— 

(а) Ninety-nine per cent, of the gross produce was 

taken for rent; 

(б) Rs.26 11a. was lacking of the amount needed 

simply to provide food and clothing; 

(c) The moneylender would not advance Abe Ram 

a pie, as he already owed Rs.50 to Rs.60; 

(d) The family were so hard-pressed for food that 

they ‘ ate the bajri before it was ripe ’; 

(e) The man himself had no blanket, nor does it 

appear that his wife and children had any 
warm clothing; 

(J) His household furniture is set down at Bs.2 
(English 2s. 8d.) in value; 
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ig) Although he and his son did manual labour and 
earned Bs.l5 4a., there was nevertheless the 
minus balance of B3.26 11a. 

It is of this man, and of a family so situated, that Sir 
Auckland Colvin (through Mr. J. B. Reid) complacently 
says:—‘The family appears to be above want.’ 

4. (Pp. 18-20.) Hiba Singh (thirty) and Bhubra, 
brothers, both married, no children. Household, six in 
number, the two men and their wives, a cousin, and an 
aunt. The ‘women have no ornaments.’ ‘Fields are 
irrigated from a pucka (first-class) well.’ The income and 
expenditure account shows a debit balance of Bs.8 2a. 6p. 
Nevertheless, the brothers are declared to be well-to- 
do, ‘ their condition is better than either the Chamar of 
Jait or the Thakur of Naugam; they have more metal 
dishes and 

CAN AFFORD A BLANKET.’ 

Actually, farmers in the North-Western Provinces (if they 
have no children) can afford a blanket! 

5. (P. 6.) Bhikari, son of Bupar, labourer, six in 
family; ill for four months; wife and daughter grass- 
sellers, son also at work; ‘ the son’s wife, to relieve the 
family, returned to her parents’ house.’ ‘ During the 
rains [the most trying part of the year] the household 
had only one regular meal a day.’ ‘ In other years they 
spent Bs.4 or Bs.5 on winter clothing, but none this time.’ 

Many similar instances might be given, such as that of 
Tunda, son of Bulwant, cultivator of five acres; ‘ on the 
betrothal of his eldest daughter he received a present of 
Bb. 12, and paid this sum to the zemindar as part of his 
Kharif rent,’ and in the cold weather this small farmer 
‘ slept in a thatched room alongside his bullock.’ 

Some Sample Facts from the Etawah District. 

Of the Etawah District (population 722,371), the 
summary says:—‘ Mr. Alexander, Collector of Etawah, 
saw a good many people in March last whose appearance 
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showed that they had been suffering from an insufficiency 
of food; but, writing in May, he says that none but actual 
paupers are in real distress. After careful inquiry Mr. 
Alexander is of opinion that the bulk of the cultivators 
in the villages selected for investigation have not been 
suffering from want of food, and do not ordinarily do so } 
but that, owing to high prices, the labourers and a few of 
the smaller or exceptionally unfortunate cultivators have 
been pressed between December, 1887, and March, 1888.’ 
Mark : Mr. Alexander merely says that ‘ the bulk ’—what¬ 
ever he may mean by that expression—‘ have not been 
suffering from want of food,’ but a good many have been 
suffering. So it will appear, when we observe what his 
detailed report contains:— 

1. ‘In all ordinary years I should say that cultivators 

LIVE FOR ONE-THIRD OF THE YEAR ON ADVANCES FROM 

MONEYLENDERS, 

and in unfavourable years they have either very largely to 
increase the amount of the debt to the bohra,* or to sell off 
jewelry, cattle, and anything else that can possibly be 
spared.’ 

2. When a succession of bad crops has to be faced no 
money is forthcoming from the moneylender, ‘ and then, 
no doubt, the average cultivator suffers severely from 
insufficiency of food.’ 

3. In the village Marhapur, ‘ the fifty-five 

CULTIVATING HOUSEHOLDS WERE ALL IN DEBT 

at the close of the year for sums varying from Rs.800 to 
Bs.lO, and the day-labourers for sums varying from Bs.l8 
to Bs.2: most of the farmers were also obliged to part 
with jewelry or cattle.’ 

4. Bejai, Gararia, holds 9^ acres, family of seven, * the 
produce of his fields ’ was ‘ just sufficient to maintain his 
family; a marriage, a burial, and the purchase of plough 

‘ Bohta, mahajan, bania, sowkar-r-aU words 8ignil|Dn|I monejlender. 
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cattle necessitated the pledging of nearly all the family 
jewelry and an incurring of further debt to the extent of 
Rs.lOO. ‘ Towards the end of the year the family were 
in difficulties,’ and in the next year, when the kharif 
turned out badly, ‘ they were reduced to absolute want, 
For the greater part of January and February 

THEY GOT NO REGULAR MEALS, BUT LIVED ON CARROTS 
AND EDIBLE WILD PLANTS.’ 

‘ There can be no doubt but that during the first six 
months of 1295 fasli [revenue year ; a.d. 1887-88] they 
have lead a very miserable life, and though better off for 
a short period after the rabi, are likely to come to absolute 
yrant again before the kharif is cut.’ Mr. Alexander does 
not state whether any remission of rent was recommended 
in this instance. The presumption is the remission was 
not recommended and certainly not granted. 

General Facts. 

Fyzabad Division (p. 209). Cultivator, with one 
plough, family three; income Rs.73; food at 40 lbs. per 
rupee; balance available for food, Rs.45; deficiency, 
R8.9 = 17 per cent. 

(Ditto.) A Hanwdra; income, Bs.32; three in 
family; available for food, Rs.22; required, Rs.54; 
deficiency, Rs.32 = 60 per cent.—a truly awful result. 

(Ditto.) A day-labourer; income, Rs.47; three in 
family; available for food, Rs.37; required, Rs.64; 
deficiency, Es.l7 = 31 per cent. 

Out of seven instances, four show most serious 
deficiencies: one, a petty dealer, is Bs.l4 deficient; two 
have just enough; and one, a moneylender, shows a 
surplus. 

Mr. H. M. Bird, Assistant Collector of Cawnpore 
(p. 126), says: * I have calculated the cost of food of 
a male at d£l ll^s. per annum; of a female, £1 7s. 4d.; and 
a minor, 18s. §d#^ This shows more money for food than 

22 
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some expert writers on India allow for every purpose to 
an imagined comfortably-off family t 
Now let me take a whole village, one of three hundred 
persons, in the Allahabad Division, near the seat 6f 
Government, and see what the record is there:— 

The village is Akbarpursen, Cawnpore, ‘ for many years 
under the Court of Wards,’ therefore under direct British 
supervision and, presumably, above the average. Year, 
1888. 

Caltivatora. proauce. SSpJSesf Deficibnct. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Ba. Ra. 

36 families— 

70 males, 50 
females, 51 

minors ... 4,323 1,733 2,590 3,678 1,088 

32 per cent. 

17 families, 
lab ourers 
and others. 

Allow Rs.50 
per family, 
which is an 
outside esti¬ 
mate. (In 
ten families 
there are no 

children) ... 850 — 850 1,405 555 

39 per cent. 

‘ The rest of the inhabitants are Gorias, who work 
in boats and at ghats, and are well paid. Twelve 
families.’ 


The foregoing are merely sample facts. They have 
not been specially selected, but have been taken page by 
page as 1 went through the book in \i^ich they are 
recorded. A vastly larger number remain untouched by 
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me. I brought many of them and some other facts which 
will be found in my chapter dealing with the economic 
condition of all India, to the attention, early in 1901, of 
Sir Antony Macdonnell, Lieutenant'-Governor of the 
Provinces. In his reply, dated ‘ Government House, 
Naini Tal, May 22,1901,’ after regretting that by stress 
of business he had been unable to reply to me earlier, 
and, after commenting upon the life-loss in his Provinces 
during the famine in 1897, putting that loss in a more 
favourable light than I had done, His Honor remarks :— 

‘ Generally speaking, you seem to me to take an unduly 
despondent view regarding the condition of the Indian 
peasant. At all events your description of his state does 
pot correspond with my own knowledge. I am far from 
saying that there is no room for improvement; but he is 
not the starving creature some people seem to imagine. I 
think you are much mistaken as to the effect on the ryots’ 
condition of the Government revenue and the view which 
you have expressed as to the heaviness of its incidence is 
not in accordance with my information. The chief causes 
of the ryots’ difficulties lie— 

* in the precariousness of the climate; 

‘ in his indebtedness owing to his recklessness in 
expenditure on festivals, and to the ruinous rates 
of interest he pays for loans; 

‘ in the minute subffivision of holdings owing to the 
concentration of the people in the most fertile 
regions and their unwillingness to move to fresh 
lands only a short way off; and 
‘ in the insufficient facilities for irrigation. 

‘ In the recommendations of the Famine Commission,^ 
now before the Government of India, I trust some miti¬ 
gation for these difficulties may be found.’ 

Of whioh, it may be stated. Sir Antony was President. It was as 
President of that Commission my two communioations were addressed to 
him. ^ 
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, Of the four 'reasons given for ‘ the ryots’ difficulties,' 
so far as the first is concerned, ludia, with its regular 
seasons of rainfall, should suffer as little as any country 
in the world. Certainly it does not suffer from deficient 
rainfall now more than it did in former centuries; priva¬ 
tion and dire need, however, are present now as they were 
never present before. Further, in the fourth reason Sir 
Antony suggests a remedy for the first. If the remedy be 
effective now it would have been effective in the past, 
and by so much as the duty of providing this remedy has 
been neglected, by that much at least has culpability 
. been incurred. If storage tanks be included in the term 
irrigation, then is the guilt of successive administrations 
very great. This remedy has been indicated times and 
again. None would heed. Perhaps on the present 
occasion, too, none will heed. 

The second reason assigned is not in accordance with 
the facts. I take the first twenty cases exactly in the 
order in which they appear in the record of the Govern¬ 
ment Inquiry in which reference is made to indebtedness. 
They do not sustain the assertion of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. In only two of these twenty cases—those on 
pages 65 and 61—are marriage ‘ and family expenses ’ put 
down as the occasion of the indebtedness. In one 
instance the indebtedness was the trifle of Rs.lO, half 
already repaid in monthly instalments of one rupee. 
That is to say, ten per cent, of borrowings only are 
specifically for marriage expenses; this will be found to 
compare not unfavourably with Mr. Thorburn’s particulars 
from the Pan jab. 

* Of seven hundred and forty-two families,’ remarks 
Mr. Thorburn, ‘ only in three cases was marriage ex¬ 
travagance the cause of their serious indebtedness.’ 
'This inquiry shows that the common idea about the 
extravagance on marriages is not supported by evidence.* 

' Unnecessary marriage expenses show a. tendency year 
by year to decrease.* These statements are susceptible 
of statistical proof. 
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Full " 
Indebtedness. 

Man’iage 

Expenses. 

Per- 

centage. 

Circle I. 

Bs. 142,787 

Bs. 9,491 

... 6^ 

» II. 

... 179,853 ... 

12,418 

7 

M III. 

88,234 

9,687 

11 

M IV. 

188,145 

15,161 

... 8 


Average : Less than 8 per cent. 

' 


On the general indebtedness and its real cause, Mr. 
Thorburn is at distinct issue with the liieutenant- 
Governor of the neighbouring Province; his opinion 
must be accepted, based, as it is, on personal and 
recent inquiry, as against what ‘is not in accordance 
with the information ’ generally possessed by Sir Antony 
Macdonnell. 

These are Mr. Thorburn’s conclusions :— 

‘ There was no general indebtedness in any village before 1871.’ 

‘ Seasonal vicissitudes and the beginnings of debt ’ stand in direct 
relationship one with the other. 

* Indebtedness for small or chreless holders begins with grain 
advances for food.’ 

* The four direct causes of peasant indebtedness arc— 

(1) Fluctuation in yields; and 

(2) Losses of cattle—both usually consequences of seasonal 

vicissitudes; 

(3) The morcellement of holdings from the growth of the agricul¬ 

tural population without increase in certain production for 
each holder and his family ; and 

(4) Tho obligation, under the fixity principle, ... to pay land 

revenue, whether there be produce or not wherefrom to 
pay it. 

‘ To permit the profits of husbandry to pass to moneylenders is an 
intolerable revolution of an odious kind never yet known in India, and 
yet it is exactly, as this Heport will show, what our system is bring¬ 
ing about. 

‘ Out of seven hundred and forty-two peasant farmers, whose cases 
were investigated, only in thirteen cases did a once-involved man 
recover his freedom. 

‘. . . The aggregate of debts incurred to pay the land revenue, one 
of the heaviest, and in one aspect the most serious, because least 
avoidable of the ascertained causes of peasant indebtedness.’ 
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Avitnge borrowing per family ros 

Average Bevenne due from each Lamp Bsvjenue in short years. 
Proprietary Family. (One yea# in three years during 

the last twenty-four years.) 


Rs. 14 

Rs. 17 

47 

26 

26 

15 

25 

35 

32 

38 

31 

20 

10 

6 

10 

16 

5 

9 

6 

5 

15 

13 

13 

5 


‘ Out of 742 proprietary families— 

444 were practically ruined— 

198 from bad seasons, plus small holdings, 

65 ,, extravagance or bad management, 

9 „ cases in Court, 

85 „ unascertainable causes, 

142 ,, from a combination of the above four; 

112 were seriously involved; and 

186 are prosperous.' 

In Circle I.: ‘ The kharif of 1877 failed, and for the 
three following years there was no really good harvest.’ 

In Circle II.: ‘ All these villages were prosperous 
in 1865.’ 

In Circle IV.: * The villages at first were greatly 
over-assessed, and did not get full relief until 1^5.’ 

Seventy-five, forty-six, and sixty-six of the owners 
in three villages are ‘ practically ruined,’ and sixteen, 
ten, and ten are * seriously in debt.’ 

‘ Some of the pettiest owners ’—by dint of astonish¬ 
ing perseverance and endurance—‘ have preserved their 
inherited three or four acres unencumbered.’ 

The ‘ incapacity ’ exhibited by the cultivators was 
due to a threefold cause:— 

* A want of thrift, due to heredity; 

' Climate; and 
‘Our System.’ 

This is the summing up of one of the most capable 
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servants of the Crown wh6 have sprved in India; they are 
the result of his peraenal inquiries. 

The Madras Presidency contributes its quota of 
evidence. It is of a piece with that already cited, 
with that to be cited. More than half of the Presidency 
is compriseid in the districts of Eistna, Nellore, Cuddapah, 
Eurnool, Bellary, Anantapur, North Arcot, South Arcot, 
Coimbatore, and Tinnevelly. There are records of 66,396 
people obtaining loans of the moneylenders in 1889, 
1890, and 1891. Of these only 3,025 persons borrowed for 
marriage expenses, that is, per cent, of the total num¬ 
ber seeking loans. The borrowings were on this scale:— 





Borrowers 

Between Bs. 1 and Bs. 100 

• • • 

• • • 

... 1,425 

„ 100 „ 500 

• • • 

• • • 

... 1,628 

„ 601 „ 1,000 

• • • 

• • • 

62 

Over 1,000 . 

• • • 

• • • 

10 

Total 

• • • 

• • • 

... 3,025 


The particulars for Southern India give no countenance 
to the charge against the people of extravagance on 
marriage expenditure, though, even in India, the English 
comment applies:— 

‘ 'Tis a poor heart that never rejoices.’ 

One further piece of evidence. The Commissioners 
who inquired into the causes of the riots in the Deccan 
more ihan a generation ago should have made it im¬ 
possible for Sir Antony Macdonnell to take such a line 
in discussing the unhappy economic condition of India as 
he did in the passages above quoted. ‘The result of 
the Commission’s inquiries show that undue prominence 
has been given to the expenditure on marriage and other 
festivals as a cause of the ryot’s indebtedness. The 
expenditure on such occasions may undoubtedly be called 
extravagant when compared with the ryot’s means; but 
the occasions occur seldom, and, probably, in a course 
of years the total sum spent this way by any ryot is not 
larger than a man in his position is justified in spending 
on social and domestic pleasures.’ 
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THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

Here the glimpse behind the scenes will be treated 
somewhat differently from that which has been given 
of the Panjab and of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. In the instances mentioned, with the exception 
of the passage by Mr. Vaughan Nash, ofi&cial evidence 
obtained at first-hand is tendered, and that only. In 
regard to Bombay I take my facts from the remarkably 
* able communications which, in the first half of 1901, 
have appeared in the Times of India of Bombay. The 
writer veils his personality under the letter “J.” The 
position in regard to Bombay is practically the same 
as in the foregoing instances; all “J.‘s” figures are 
taken from official records.’^ 

Over-assessment of the land and over-stringency in 
collection, constituting a double evil, have had this effect 
in Bombay: ‘ they have brought the ryot to the verge of 
economic ruin, and have made him, what we find him to 
bo all over the Presidency, more or less the helpless 
victim of the inclement seasons and the predial serf of 
the unrelenting sowkar.’ 

Behind the exceedingly beautiful gateway into India 
which the city of Bombay constitutes lie the most 
heavily-burdened and distressed peasant farmers in the 
Empire. In all the British dominions there are none 

^ It would not be right for me to make this, my first, reference to the 
contributions in question without at the same time paying my humble 
tribute to the conspicuous ability displayed in one and all of them. Under 
any regime but ours the writer of them would have found a high official 
position awaiting him in which to put his teaching into practice. Under 
our rigime he, and a thousand others like him throughout British India, are 
wholly wasted. That is one reason why India makes no teal progress 
Englishmen don’t know, and Indians who do know are not given the oppor¬ 
tunity to bless their country with their knowledge. 
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SO hardly tried. The im|)ortance, of the city, the great 
prosperity of which-^barring the plague years—^it is the 
embodiment, but serve to accentuate the sore need, of its 
Hinterland. Yet of all the visitors to India who arh 
impressed with Bombay, how many find their way into 
the country districts, as, for example, did Mr. Vaughan 
Nash, in the early part of the year 1900, and converse 
with the villagers as he did ? What were the statements 
he heard ? 


‘ I wanted to know,’ he says, ‘ how tho cultivators were faring 
in the villages round Nandurbar, and the following notes of a talk 
I had with a group of farmers by the well at the village of Nagbode 
will show that the battle with famine is a liard affair, even for the 
men of substance. 

‘ Maathan, a man of thirty, owned five bullocks last year. Three 
died from want of water, one was killed by the Bhils, and one was 
left. The survivor was trying to get on its feet at the moment 
we began our conversation, and Maathan went to help it up—by the 
tail. Maathan fauns 60 acres, but had no produce this year. The 
land is mortgaged, and he is living now as a labourer. With no 
water and no bullocks, he can do nothing on his own land. Last 
year, after paying 116 rupees for land revenue (on 84 acres), 
100 rupees to a moneylender, and some barley to two servants, 
he had 70 rupees left for himself, his son, and two daughters. His 
wife is dead. He has been called upon to pay his revenue this year, 
but has not done so. 

‘ Murar the Patol,^ a young man, farms 60 acres, but there has 
been no produce this year. The farm is mortgaged to the extent 
of about 3,000 rupees. He estunates last year’s produce at 875 
rupees, of which he paid 104 rupees to Government. He hod to 
buy four bullocks for 100 rupees and pay 40 rupees for servants, 
and was therefore unable to pay anything to the moneylender. 
The other expenses of cultivation amomited to nearly 60 rupees. 
He kept the rest for himself, his wife, imclc, and two children. 
He has been served with notice of assessment. He had six bullocks, 
and has lost four. 

*Laxman has 84 acres; his crops have failed; he has lost four 
out of eight bullocks; three are in a condition to work, and one 
is at the point of death. He is indebted on his personal security 


* The headman of a village; his duties comprise revenue collection and 
police work. 
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for 700 rupees. He had nothing left for paying the moneylender 
last year after payment to the Government assessment—160 rupees— 
expenses of cultivation, etc. 

‘ Nathu farms 39 acres. His crops failed, and five bullocks out of 
six have died. After paying the Government 60 rupees last year 
there remained only forty or fifty, and he had to go out to labour to 
keep his wife and five children. His farm is mortgaged for 700 
rupees. 

‘ Three of these men, with two others, Aunaji and Zuga, had taken 
the bit of garden round the well, lent to them rent free by an. absentee 
eultivator, and were doing their best with it, but they did not see 
how they could hold on for more than another month. They have 
no grain at home, and some of the cooking-pots have been sold. 

* A bullock-cart came by, and some farmers from Sarvala, a village 
eight miles off, seeing us talking, pulled up to see what it wa.s all 
about. "Would they be willing to say how things were going with 
them ? ” I asked through the interpreter. They made no objection. 

‘ Gutal farmed 226 acres, and had no crops. He had 100 beasts 
last year, bullocks, buffaloes, and two horses, and has lost 70. Last 
year’s crops were worth from 1,000 to 1,200 rupees. He paid 
500 rupees to the Government and 500 for labour, and borrowed 
money for maintenance. 

‘ Dulladha owns 135 acres, and has lost fifteen cattle oul of his 
stock of 22. After paying assessment—350 rupees—last year and 
the expenses of the farm, he was able to pay his way with the 
help of his family working on the farm. His ancestral debt is 
5,000 rupees, and up to last year he has paid interest on it in 
money or in kind. 

* The third Sarvala man was in good circumstances, and his 
companions discreetly moved away after explaining that his maternal 
uncle had left him great riches, and such was my own embarrassment 
that 1 forgot to take down his name. The prosperous nephew owned 
800 acres, but this year there was no produce, and out of 120 beasts 
twenty remained, the others having died for want of fodder. 

‘ The three had been served with notices. I did not sec the actual 
docxuuent, but the following is a literal translation of the Marathi 
from a copy which I have since obtained:— 

Notice. 

A. B., Inhabitant of. 

Village . 

Taluka . 

District. 

You are informed that the land marginally noted and the assessment 
marginally noted are in the revenue records. The assessment for 
instalment of year, being Bs. , was due on , 
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« 

and you have not paid it yet. This notice is therefore given to you 
that if. the instalment of Bs. , and the notice foe , total , 
la not paid within ten days from the date of this notice, stricter 
measures will be taken according to the law, and the whole assess* 
ment for the current year will be recovered at once, and you will be 
liable to pay as fee on account of the non-payment of instalment. 

Date . 

'Cold comfort this for people who are brought as low as the 
peasants of France before the Revolution, who have ruin and hunger- 
as their daily portion, while plague and cholera stand over them 
ready to strike. To them appears the Government of the British 
Empire in the likeness of the broker’s man. The Government may 
explain that what it wants is to get the money from those who 
can afford to pay, and especially from the bunya. To which I would 
reply that recovery from the bunya will in nine cases out of ten 
only increase the burdens of the cultivator, that it is impossible 
to discriminate between those who are able to pay and those who 
are not, and that even if the selection could be managed with a 
certain rough justice, the sight of Government beginning to distrain 
—hear of “ examples " being mode as I travel about the country— 
will break what little is left unbroken in the hearts of the people, 
and lead^hem to suppose that their own homes and lands arc going 
to follow.’ ‘ 

It may be urged, ‘But that was in a famine year.’ 
True; but, more or less acutely, every year is a famine 
year in many parts of India, and, particularly, in parts of 
Bombay—as will appear. 


Bombay’s Burdens—Comparative.=» 

The land revenue in Bombay may be dealt with in a 
fourfold light:— 

1. Its incidence per head of population. 

2. Its incidence per acre of cultivated area. 

3. Its ratio to the gross produce of the soil; and 

4. Its ratio to the net produce of the soil. 

1. Incidence in relation to population. 

* ‘ The Great Famine,’ by Vaughan Nash, pp. 66-67. 

' ‘ Comparative.’ Actually, they will be found set forth in later chapters. 
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Province. 

Population in 
1901. 

Land Bevenue 
in 1898-99. 
Ba 

Incidence per 100 
luhab^nts in 

Rb. 

Bengal . 

74,718,000 

1 

4,04,48,000 

64 

Central Provinces... 

9,847,000 

87,89,000 

90 

North • Western 
Provinces and Oudh 

47,696,000 

6,68,72,000 

189 

Panjab . 

22,449,000 

2,66,41,000 

114 

Madras . 

88,208,000 

6,03,82,000 

182 

Bombay . 

15,330,000 

3,05,00,000 

199 

Totals ... 

208,243,000 

22,20,82,000 

Average 107 nearly. 






Bombay cultivators, therefore, pay nearly twice as 
much on the average as do cultivators throughout the 
whole country. This is not because of natural advantage 
of soil, climate, rainfall, and water supply: these all 
characterise Bengal, whose payment is little more than 
onc-fourth that of Bombay. With the exception of parts 
of Gujarat, portions of Khandesh, which are *good,’ and 
the southern districts which are tolerably ‘fair’ the 
Presidency is very poor: the Deccan is especially hard- 
pressed, is subject to violent fluctuations of rainfall and 
of drought; while the Konkan, though blessed with a 
plentiful rainfall, is for the greater part rocky and barren. 

In 1894-95, which was not an (official) famine year, 
the position of Bombay comparatively stood thus:— 



1 

Net Cropped Area 
in Milhous of 
Acres. 

Per 100 Acroa of Cropped Area net. 

Province. 

Irrigated 

Area. 

Double 

Cropping. 

Ploughs 

No. 

Head of 
Cattle. 

North - Western 
Provinces ... 

25,030,000 

26 

24 

12 

69 

Oudh . 

8,660,000 

21 

82 

16 

88 

Panjab. 

21,770,000 

32 

13 

9 

61 

Central Provinces 

16,060,000 

4 

10 

7 

48 

8id)r£tS a ■ • ■ a • 

26,420,000 

24 

10 


68 

Bombay 

24,690,000 

8'2 

2-8 


86 

1 
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Of what is called * superior cropping ’—rice, wheat, oil¬ 
seeds, suf^ar cane, and cotton—Bombay had 3*4'per cent., 
against North-Western Provinces 42, Oudh 43, Panjab 
46, Central Provinces 60, and Madras 37. 

I do not know whether the reader grasps the deep 
significance of these figures in their bearing on the abso¬ 
lute, as well as on the relative, poverty of the people who 
Eire behind that wonderful gateway of Bombay, and who 
are never seen by those who are struck almost dumb at 
the palpable evidences of British-Indian prosperity which 
they see everywhere—that is, in the ‘ everywhere ’ they 
visit: the show-places of the Empire. Whether the 
tables be or be not appreciated, they will well bear trans¬ 
lation into descriptive terras. Viewed in their mutual 
dependence, the figures present an altogether unfavour¬ 
able picture of the condition of agriculture in the Bombay 
Presidency as compared with the other Provinces. It is 
a picture of agricultural poverty and destitution unre¬ 
lieved by a single redeeming feature. ‘ We have on our 
side,’ says the very capable ‘ J.,’ whose lead I am 
Allowing, ‘ very little irrigation—just a trifle over three 
^r cent, of the total cultivated acreage, and very little 
' double-cropping—not even three per cent., owing to the 
general poverty of the soil , and the absence of irriga- 
tional facilities; we have just between four and five 
ploughs per one hundred acres of cultivated area, or, say, 
one plough for twenty to twenty-five cropped acres, and 
no more than thirty-five head of cattle—and all this, be 
it remembered, in a normal year as was 1894-96. As 
regards cattle, the state of things, after the dreadful 
havoc caused by the recent famine, is now much worse. 
We have now (in 1901) about 5,806,000 head of cattle in 
the* Presidency, or about twenty-four head for every one 
hundred cultivated acres; the plough cattle—oxen and 
he-buflaloes—number only 2,400,000 (oxen 2,210,000 and 
he-bufifaloes 190,000), scarcely a pair per twenty acres of 
net cropped area. As to cropping, the major part of the 
area is under millets and inferior grains, and the acreage 
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under superior crops is about only one-third of the 
total. ' 

The decrease in agricultural' cattle—the ryot’s chief 
wealth and stay—is general in the Presidency, excepting 
in the districts of Kolaba and Batnagiri, and aggregates 
during the past six years no less than 2,803,000 on a total 
of 8,080,000, or more than one-third. In the four Gujarat 
districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Broach, and Panch 
Mahals, it is over sixty per cent.; in the Deccan it is - 
over forty per cent.; in Khandesh it is over fifty per 
cent.; and in Nagar it is close on fifty per cent. ‘ This 
appalling loss of cattle, especially in the famine districts, 
is perhaps the most depressing feature of the situatioiSt 
What wonder if, amidst such disheartening wreckage of 
famine-devastation, the ryot stands bewildered and para¬ 
lysed—without heart and without hope.’ 

2. Incidence of taxation in relation to cultivated acreage. 

On the first glance the assessment in Bombay, when 
compared with like conditions in Madras, appears to 
justify the statement of the Honourable Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie,^ that it affords ‘ a strong presumption o|^ tl^ 
extreme moderation of our assessment as a whole.* 
These are the ‘ facts ’ which afford the ‘ strong pre¬ 
sumption ’:— 

Bs. a. p. 

Madras ... 2 4 11) per acre on fully assessed 
Bombay ... 1 6 OJ and cultivated area. 

The advantage in favour of Bombay appears to be con¬ 
siderable. In Indian statistics—so many are the Wcifi- 
cations in detail—it is never safe to take a stat&ent, 
such as the above, and proceed to deduce Gonclusions 
from it as though the things compared were really com¬ 
parable. Indian official publications, in this respect, 
are terrible pitfalls; many and serious have been the 
consequences in the case of statesmen and writers whd^ 
have gone to them for needed information. Conqlusions 

' Speech in Bombay Legislative Ccmnoil, Aog. 26,1900. 
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.drawn on the supposition that all the figures employed 
were of ^e same value are responsible for much of the 
loose knowledge which 'prevails concerning India.* Sir 
Henry Fowler, ex-Secretary of State for India, is in¬ 
formed that the average assessment for all India works 
out at eight per cent, of gross produce, and at once 
exclaims, ‘ Behold the lightness of the burden put upon 
the land.’ There is nothing near eight per cent, payment 
except jin Bengal, and there the incidence is about six 
per cent., as Sir Henry Fowler might easily have discovered 
if he would; investigation on his own account, however, 
seems never to have been undertaken by him. As for 
^writers on India generally, the story in the footnote to 
this page will suffice.^ 

Here is where the difference lies which at once changes 
the complexion of the comparison: in Madras one acre 
out of every four is irrigated, bears a large crop, and 
pays a high assessment (Es.5 for wet land, Es.l Oa. 5p. 
for dry crops) which makes an apparently heavy charge; 
in Bombay only one acre out of every thirty is irrigated. 
The reader will find the details quoted in Sir B. H. Baden- 
foTlfell’s ‘ Land Systems of British India ’ (vol. iii. p. 72); 
^it will suiHce here to state that in strictly analogous cases, 

* There is on ex-official in England who is writing much on India tor the 
enlightenment of the public, whose commnnications are vitiated from the 
following of this practice. He seldom or never looks behind the published 
statement. Consequently he is spreading the most misleading ideas 
concerning the condition of India. 

^ A history of India in the Nineteenth Century was written by one who 
claimed to have ‘ been writing prominently on Indian topics * for twenty-five 
yearB..<(^Pe gives, as the result of low taxation on the land, an acreage 
under al|tivation which has doubled in forty years. He specifically claims 
96,587,897 acres increase. But, because the Bengal figures (owing to the 
permanent s#blement) did not appear in the Betums until 1890-91, and the 
Low^ Burma figures wore not reckoned by the Famine Commission of 1880, 
he loses sight altogether of 60,000,000 acres for Bengal, 11,000,000 for 
Upper and Lower Burma, and 22,000,000 acres of current fallows since 
1884-86—^thus accounting for 92,000,000 acres out of 95,000,000—the 
9P,000,000 being boastfully claimed as * an increase ’ of cultivation ‘ of over 
66 per cent, in eighteen years.’ In this case the authorities are not to 
blame, as%iey carefully indicate by footnotes the years when the additional 
areas were first inolud^. ^ 
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the Bombay ryotwari Ihite is about fifty per cent, higbex 
than is the ryotwari rate in Madras, and ne||dy three 
times more than the rate in the Panjab. Taken as a 
whole the comparison between Bombay and Madras 
works out thus:— 'll: 

‘ (1) As regards dry crops.—In Madras the range is from Rs.6 
(which is the highest rate imposable for first-class soils) to annas 8, 
and from Es.2 6a. to annas 4. In Bombay the scale begins with 
Bs.9 8a. 6p. as the maximum rate for the richest soils, and, after end¬ 
less variations, drops down to Bs.l as the lowest rate for the worst. 

‘ (2) As to wet crops.—The Madras rates vary from Bs.l2 to Rs.4, 
and from Bs.? to Bs.2—as applicable to both rice and garden lands. 
In Bombay the rice rates range from Bs.13'8 to Bs.3; the garden 
rates are as high as Bs.15, Bs.l4, Bs.l2—the lowest rate being' 
Bs.6. ’« 

It may be well at this point to indicate wherein the 
British land assessment system works so hardly upon the 
cultivator. For a variety of reasons our rule cannot be 
paternal as was the ancient rule; consequently payment 
in kind is held to be impracticable. Further, as Lord 
William Bentinck approved (see ante, pp. 38-42), when it 
was laid down early in the nineteenth century, a ryot must 
pay for all the land comprised in his holding, whetlfer it • 
be cultivable or not. There are some soils (the Varkas* 
lands of the Eajapur Taluka of the Eatnagiri coilec- 
torate, for example) which lie fallow more years than 
they are under cultivation. ‘ I calculate,’ says Colonel 


Godfrey, ‘that the average 

proportion of 

fallow to 

cultivated Varkas is as follows: — 



Crop years. 

Fallow vears. 

‘ P superior Varkas . 

3 

f- 

„ medium „ . 

2 

5 

,, mfenor ,, ... ... 

... 2 

8 


— 

~ t ^ 


7 

16 

Average ... 

* 

... 2 

5 


closer study of our present system of asse||sments 

^ ‘ J.’ in Timet of India, April 27, 1901. < 
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and its working results will disclose yet more striking and 
surprising facts. For here, we find, assessments are 
imposed on all soils—soils of every conceivable degree of 
fertility and natural advantage from the richest soils of 
the Centrallllhalotar of Kaira to the poorest soils on the 
Satpura or Sahyadri slopes, and not a rood of land, not 
even a patch of grass, escapes the eye of the settlement 
ofl&cer, and goes unassessed, excepting, of course, the bare, 
bleak, barren, wastes. Good lands and bad lands alike 
come in for assessment—lands that pay and lands that do 
not and never can pay—for their cultivation. The Tisali 
and Kumri lands on the Sahyadri fringe—lands which 
Cannot possibly yield any profit to any amount of labour, 
and are cultivated merely for subsistence, are appraised and 
assessed equally with the spice gardens of Kanara and the 
rich cotton soils of Dharwar; it is not always possible to 
understand the exact principle on which such assess- 
naefits are imposed.’ ^ 

The terrible nature of the ‘ struggle for life ’ in these 
rtgions may be estimated if it be borne in mind that, in re¬ 
gard to from thirty to forty per cent, of the small holdings 
^ the presidency, each farm averaging from five to twenty- 
five acres is all subsistence farming pur et simple; and the 
ryot, who has nothing else or better to turn to, is content 
if he is able to scratch off his acres enough to live on for 
part, if not for the whole, of the year. ‘ Even in good 
seasons he does not get enough to enable him to pay his 
assessment and maintain himself and his family all the 
twelve months of the year. Usually, after the harvest is 
over, he goes to some neighbomring town and w^ks as a 
labourer till the return of the monsoons calls him back to 
his ^res; and it is out of these extra earnings that he 
pays His assessment and meets his other liabilities. When 
at times this extra resource fails him, he goes to the 
sowkar and borrows, and his debts begin. And if seasons 
of deficient rainfall, drought, and famine follow in such 
distbstrousit succession as during the past decade, hfs 
' ‘ J.* in Times of India, April 27,1901. 

T 23 
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borrowings grow and^ccumulate, and lie is hopelessly 
embarrassed. Even so will the Hon. Mr. Mon^th come 
down upon him, and charge him with thriftles^ess and 
extravagance ? ’ * 

3. Ratio of burden to gross and net produce of 
soil. 

I have before me, taken from the Bombay Revision 

Settlement Reports, Appendix 2, particulars concerning 

* t 

Jaoli Taluk, Satara District 
Man Taluk, Satara District 
Sangola Taluk, Sholapore District 
Malshuas Taluk, Sholapore District 
Bagewadi Taluk, Bijapur District 
Pamar Taluk, Nagar District 

Total . 

On the revision the cropped area was extended by 1^0 » 
acres out of 1,297,335, while the assessment was enhai^^^ 
by twenty-eight per cent. It is true that the increa|e. 
was only from a little less than 3Jd. per acre to 4^d» pS: 
acre. But, as is seldom considered in India, such burdins 
should be regarded in relation to the production onr whicMf ^ 
they are levied, and not as they appear to a race whosls 
breed of multi-millionaires is assuming such proportions 
that even the masses are beginning to think in pounds 
sterling instead of in bronze pennies or silver shillings. 
The increase appears trifling; the whole amount a sum 
to scofl at. Worked out in detail, what does it mean to 
the unhappy British subject to whom it applies? It 
means this:— 


... 183 villagCB. 

... 72 ,, 

... 70 „ 



... 108 


... 567 



Take a cultivator with his wife and two children jji any 
of these talukas, having an holding of, say, twenty-five' 
acres, which he works with his ovm bullocks and labour. 
The result of the year's working may be set forth in some 
such way as the following:— 


f 


j.’ 


A 

in Tims o/ India, April 27, 1901. 
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Of 25 acres, 20 cropped and 6 fal^w:— 

Grain yiel^^ at 160 lbs. per acre {vide Govern¬ 
ment Resolution No. 4515, of August 11, 

1875, on Madha) . 3,200 lbs. 

Sf ^ 

Deduct — 

Seed at 6lbs. per acre ... 120 lbs.' 

Wastage . 80 lbs. 

TExpenditure in cash— 

Replacement of imple¬ 
ments and stock Rs.lOv 

Labour . Rs.5 -1,450 lbs. 

Government assess¬ 
ment + local cess Rs.lO/ 

Total ... Rs.25 

At 50lbs. per rupee ... = 1,250lbs. 

» Total ... 1,450 lbs. 

'Balance of grain produce available for the 

ryots. 1,750 lbs. 

Maintenance, straw being needed for his 
bullocks— 

Food at 5J lbs. per diem (2 lbs. for the 
ryot, IJ lbs. for his wife, and 2 lbs. for his 
2 children), 365 days . 2,007 lbs. 

Deficiency in respect of food supply itself ... 257 lbs. 

Bst alone other necessaries, e.g., clothing, salt, etc. 

t 

' Such is the normal state of things in these parts; the 
lands do riot yield even enough for the cultivator’s sub¬ 
sistence, and it will be admitted that a land revenue 
system whi<^ takes no account of such a position of 
things, but lays on thirty and forty percent, enhancements 
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of assessments on revision instead of giving relief from the 
burden already too heavy, manifestly requires jiHltification. 

Thus states the authority I am following—an authority 
whose statements have not been disproved, despite tHe 
commotion they have caused. His concludons oij^ this 
heading may be thus summarised:— ^ ^4* 

‘ 1. That little or no weight is given to economic ccaj* 
siderations in the assessment of lands. 

‘ 2. That the assessments are fixed with refererfbe no# 
to the actual gross or net produce of the soil, but exclu¬ 
sively to the productive capabilities of land ascertained 
by an expert Department. 

‘ 3. That the theory of State landlordism is actetop to 
in all its logical severity, so that not even the poorest 
lands are let off unassessed. And little thought is given 
to the consideration whether what the State claims as its 
share is not an undue deduction from the ryot’s diminish¬ 
ing corn-heap. 

* 4. That private improvements are not always exempted 
from taxation as solemnly provided for in the Land 
Revenue Code. 

* 6. That enhancements of settlements on revisional 
settlement are levied in many cases without sufficient 
grounds—in some cases without any apparent reason, 
and generally on an imperfect view of the economic 
position of the local area revised.’ * 


» ‘ J.’ in Times of India, April 27,1901. 
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TEN . YEARS’ AGRICULTURAL EXPERIENCE 
IN EASTERN ENGLAND,—1890-1 TO 1900-1. 

To bring home to the English reader the most grievous 
and sore suffering which some of the agriculturists behind 
the Beautiful Gate of Bombay, and out of sight of the 
visitors who come away from India satisfied that all is well, 
I propose * to take three upland districts of the Deccan, with 
an area of 16,855 square miles, a population of 2,293,793. 
The districts comprised are Ahmednagar, Sholapore, and 
Bijapur. I intend to tell the story of the seasons and of 
the terrible losses endured. I do not, however, intend to 
again mention the names of these districts. I propose 
instead to apply to a region comprising East Anglia 
(Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex), Lincoln¬ 
shire, and a part of the East Riding of Yorkshire, the 
experiences of agriculturists in the part of the Bombay 
Presidency I have mentioned. When Mr. Rider Haggard, 
in his Twentieth Century Agricultural Visitation, has 
told the story of these counties, it will be seen that agri¬ 
cultural depression in this part of England, with all its 
drawbacks, as compared with the sufferings of the people 
in the three Bombay districts, is but a mosquito bite on a 
s&i^ng man’s arm compared with ignorant ‘ blood-letting ’ 
which reduces a patient almost to a state of collapse. In 
' the light qf tbe Western India experience, let us see what 
the inhabitants of the English agricultural counties named 
had to endure during the last decade of the nineteenth 

century. 

■ 1 . 

With the aid of ‘ J.’ in the Times India, of June 1,1901* 
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(a) The Vicissitudes op the Seasons. 

Tear. Bemarks on the Season. 

1890- 1. A moderately fair season; rainfall below the 

average, and failure of grain crops in Soulh 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Norfolk. 

1891- 2. A famine year in Suffolk and Essex—a total 

crop failure. A bad year for the remaining 
counties, where both grain and root crops 
suffered. 

1892- 3. A moderately fair year. Grain damaged in 

Southern Counties, and (in lesser degree) 
in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 

1893- 4. A good year all round. 

1894- 5. A moderately fair season; in Cambridgeshire 

and Norfolk grain crops suffered: in other 
counties yield only fair. 

1895- 6. A moderately fair season ; in Northern Counties 

(including Cambridgeshire and Norfolk) 
grain crops suffered; in Essex and Suffolk 
the crops were damaged by floods. 

1896- 7. A famine year. 

1897- 8. A had year for all the counties, where all crops 

suffered. Bainfall scanty and unfavou^ble. 

1898- 9. An unfavourable season for all the counties. All 

crops did badly. 

1899- 1900. A famine yea/r throughout the whole region. 

(5) OuT-TUBN OP Crops. 

During this period ten crops were due of each of the 
cereals sown. Say—Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Mustard, 
were cultivated to make these forty crops :— 

One-third yielded fifty per cent, and upwards to, in 
one instance, ninety-five per cent., btt| l^eneraUy 
not much over sixty per cent. * 

Two-thirds yielded fifty per cent, to zero. 

Put these losses into money value. During the two 
famine years of 1896-7 and 1899-1900, two trusted officers 
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* 

from the Agricultural Department (the Bight Hon. Henry 
Chaplin, M.P., then President of the Board) estimated the 
loss thus:— 


1896-7 (the Hon. 

Mr. Muir Matthews’ 1899-1900 (Mr. W. P. 
estimate). Smith’s estimate). 

County, Maunda (82 lbs.). Maunds (82 lbs.). 
South Yorks and 


Lincolnshire... 11,306,000 
Cambridgeshire 
and Norfolk ... 9,100,000 

Suffolk and Essex 12,548,000 

* 32 , 9^^66 

Combined totals (maunds) 


12,230,000 

9,123,000 

11,893,000 

33,252,606 

32,954,000 

66,206,000 


This at 2s. 4d. per maund (82 lbs.) would represent 
j 67,724,333 for the two years named. 

For 1891-92, which was a famine year in Suffolk and 
Essex, and all but a famine year in the other counties, 
there should be added, say, .£2,000,000, while for the 
cro]^ deficiencies of the other years, notably 1897-98 and 
1898-99, it would not be unfair to add £2,000,000 more. 
The aggregate money value of the farmers* crop losses 
alone in the four years is thus £11,724,333 ! 

(c) Loss OF Cattle. 

So much for the crop-losses. Now for the destruction 
in cattle. The cultivator’s losses in these coimties has 
been heavy during the years in question, and now he has 
barely a pair of plough-cattle per thirty-six acres of occu¬ 
pied acreage as against a pair for every twenty-five ten 
years ago. Similarly in regard to ploughs, there is a 
serious deficiency, the farmer apparently not having been 
able ^o repair old and to get new ones, and there is now 
soarcdy a plough for every eighty acres of occupied area. 
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.5 ^ 

PLOtraa-CATTiiE and Floddhs in tbbbh Counties. 


Year. 

j 

Plough- 

cattle. 

Ploughs. 

Occupied 
area in 
Acres. 

No. of 
acres per 
pair of 
plough 
cattle. 

No. of 
acres 
per 

plough. 

1 

1889-1890 ... 

i 

696,007 

158,000 

8,690,000 

24-7 

54 

1899-1900 ... 

478,283 

1 

1 

104,890 

8,740,000 

86-6 

80 


In the presence of such a state of things there is no 
wonder that these fair Eastern Counties of England 
should, at the end of ten years, have nearly six’ hundred 
thousand fewer inhabitants than, according to the Govern¬ 
ment reckoning of per cent, per annum as the normal 
increase, they should have. [Imagine what would be 
said if, in the neighbourhood of the King’s favourite 
home at Sandringham, such a state of things really did 
exist. Yet these Deccani sufferers are the King-Emperor’s 
subjects as much as his Norfolk friends and neighbours.] 

The Position Summarised. ^ 

Meanwhile, may be noted as some of the more.tvde- 
termining features of the Eastern England farmer’s 
osition at the close of the decade the following;— 

(1) That his crop losses alone during the period (not 
to mention a serious depreciation in the valuer of his 
silver surplus under the recent currency legislaticm) have 
been so heavy as not only to exhaust all his surplus of 
the past quarter of a century, but to leave him, further, 
loaded with an additional debt of over d6.5,000,000. 

(2) That the diminution of his plough-cattle and ploughs 
during these ten years has been so serious that he has 
now not enough of either for proper cultivation. 

(3) That his growing resourcelessness is painfully illus¬ 
trated in the largely increased number of farmers and 
farmers’ families on famine relief one famine year after 
another, thus:— 
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Famine Year. 


Maximtim Ito. on Belief. 


1876-1877 . 

1896-1897 . 

1899-1900 . 


811,611—12 per cent, of pop. 

376,676-16 

467,621—19 


in these 
counties. 


And, in 1900-01, a year of only partial distress, in the 
month of June there were already on relief no fewer than 
174,019, or over seven per cent. 

It must be added that during this period of distress the 
rent of the farmers all round has been increased on the 
existing areas by nearly iG7,000 per annum. It has been 
collected with regularity and rigour year by year. The 
Government landlord, for the whole ten years, has made 
reductions of less than four per cent., or only about 8s. per 
.-£100 per annum! And this though whole crops had, 
in many instances, been swept away! 

For the ten years in question the £ 
Government demand was ... 2,770,340 
Of this there was collected. 2,056,138 


Total remitted in ten years 


dbT14,213 


‘Was collected.’ Collected from what? Not from 
the produce of the soil, save very slightly. 

Collected from whom? Not from the cultivjitor, for 
he had only the barest portion wherewith to make 
payment. 

Collected from whom ? From the moneylender.* This 
feature of present-day agricultural industry in the four 

* ‘ There are some people who ascribe the distress of the agriculturist 
to the greed of the moneylender. It cannot be denied that the agriculturist 
is largely indebted. The moneylender, however, is not the cause, but the 
consequence, of the distress. Bo long as the agriculturist finds that he 
cannot pay the Government assessment and maintain himself and his 
family throughout the year without borrowing, and so long as he has no 
reserve to fall upon during bad years, he could not do without the money¬ 
lender. The condition, however, of the person who advances loans to 
cultivators is not at all thriving; he finds that his risks and his difficulties 
in recovering his dues are growing from year to year. The better class of 
moneylenders are contracting their transactions, and there would be many 
who would be quite willing to withdraw from the business but for the fear 
that all their existing outstandings would thereby become irrecoverable.’— 
Bpeeob by the Hon, Qoculdas K. Parekh, M.L.C., at Batara, May 12,1900. 
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hundred and fifty thousand villages in India has grown, 
and grown, and grown, until the sowkar, like a Colossus, 
bestrides each community: the vast majority of the 
villagers are his slaves. Aforetime—that is, prior to our 
time, as Mr. Thorburn points out in his able inquiry in 
the Panjab—the moneylender was the servant of the 
village community; now he is its master. The Indian 
authorities, whose creature he is, should not abuse him 
with the recklessness so readily adopted by Viceroy and 
subordinate. He has been their good friend. But for 
him and for his advances the whole edifice of British 
Administration in India would, ere this, have tottered to 
its fall. Mr. Hyndman is sometimes taunted with having, 
twenty years ago, predicted the bankruptcy of India; 
meanwhile, it is sneeringly urged, India goes on paying 
its way. Mr. Hyndman was right. Indie is bankrupt. 
A ‘ Committee of Inspection * would make such a report 
to the Chief Officer in Bankruptcy as W'ould prevent, 
without a reconstruction, any more business being carried 
on by the old firm. 

To return, however, to distressed Eastern England. I 
imagine an Indian visitor landing at Hull, and, proceeding 
by way of Lincoln, Spalding, Wisbech, Cambridge, and 
Colchester, to London, as travellers pass through the 
Bombay Presidency to Jubbulpore on their way to 
Calcutta. Because Hull is a busy, thriving, seaport, and 
there are signs of prosperity in its streets and on its 
wharves, and the other towns hurriedly passed through 
had not starving people on the railway platforms, of what 
value should we consider that visitor’s views, who, in the 
presence of such a state of things as has just been de¬ 
scribed, should say, ‘ Wherever I went I saw no sign of 
poverty. There can be no doubt all is well in Eastern 
England.' The precise value of such an opinion is the 
precise value of the opinion of the average cold-weather 
visitor to India, who spends all his time in the big cities, 
and never by any chance visits the villages or converses 
with the people. 
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The Government of Bombay are without excuse. Years 
ago the agricultural condition of the Presidency was laid 
before them in vivid, striking, and convincing facts.* 
Then, as now (though worse now than then), an unhappy 
condition of indebtedness existed, and the Government 
was almost as much dependent upon the good-will of the 
moneylender as it is now. But for the moneylender the 
Bombay Government, notwithstanding the comparatively 
important industries within its borders, would have been 
bankrupt in fact, as it is now bankrupt in effect, but that 
the creditor, the much-abused moneylender, liolds his 
hand. Let the reader observe the pregnant facts given 
in the passages now to be cited, and observe also that no 
notice whatsoever was taken of so alarming a presentment 
of a perilous position. Mr. Joshi wrote :— 

Shortly, we may sum up the result under this first 
head of causes thus:— 

(1) The Survey Tenure with its thirty years’ 
settlements allows only a limited measure of property 
in land and proprietary security. 

(2) Only thirty-five per cent, of our Survey 
occupants enjoy this restricted security of tenure; 
and 

(3) The rest (sixty-five per cent.) of our cultivators 
are for all practical purposes a vast rack-rented 
cottier tenantry, without interest in their lands, 
holding on a precarious tenure and living in a 
hopeless condition of destitution. 

And thus as far as the bulk of our cultivators are con¬ 
cerned the result may be stated in the words of Sir G. 

* ‘ The Quarterly Journal of the Poona People’s Association ’ (Sarvajanik 
Sabha), ‘Note on Agriculture in Bombay,’ written by Mr. G. V. Joshi, 
B.A., Headmaster, Sholapore High School, and read at an Industrial 
Conference held on September 14, 1894. 
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Wingate thus: *The Ryot toils that another may rest and 
BOWS that another may reap ’—a situation utterly devoid of 
all inducement to exertion or prudence. Even the upper 
thirty-five per cent, occupants, though still free from 
embarrassments, are beginning to share, through various 
causes, in the general insecurity of the position. 

Here, then, we reach a basal fact of the utmost 
importance, which largely accounts for the existing 
situation. Condemned to work for others like a slave, 
the Ryot fails ; and what chance has he of success ? The 
stimulus of self-interest is wanting, and all incentives to 
good work are taken away from him. And yet, let it be 
said to his credit, no farmer in the world could stand 
the pressure better. No wonder if the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists’ Relief Act, the most expansive measure passed in 
recent years, has failed to bring relief to the Deccan 
Ryot. Clearly, no mere change of judicial procedure 
could be an effective cure for an economic evil. 

(2) But, again, there is yet another cause to deepen 
the Ryot’s despair. His income—never large and ever 
uncertain owing to the variations of the seasons—^is fast 
going down under the increasing double pressure of 
(a) public taxes (b) and debt. 

(a) As regards public taxation. Public taxation, to 
which the Ryot is the chief contributor, is steadily grow¬ 
ing with the growing needs of a progressive administration, 
and the weight falls upon him with peculiar pressure. 
The general revenues during the last twenty years show 
an advance from ^6,366,667 to ^9,133,334, or thirty-nine 
per cent, (the Land Revenue twenty-two per cent.), and 
assuming that the Ryot’s share in the public burdens is 
seventy-five per cent., this increase of Revenue means a 
net increase to the State demand upon him of ^1,333,334 
a year. His corn-heap, however has been continually 
falling away, and is just now at a minimum point, barely 
enough for his living, and his despair can be conceived 
when he is called upon to pay J61,333,334 more of public 
taxation. Enhancement of public burdens instead of 
spurring him on to increased exertions, as the advocates 
of the Ryot’s indolent-nature theories imagine, only 
plunges him deeper in debt and despondency. 

(b) But the Ryot’s narrowing margin of means is 
further, and to a more alarming extent, encroached upon 
from another quarter. His debts are growing and the 
moneylender presses him harder than ever. With his 
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diminishing com-heap, he can, even in average years, 
haidly pay his taxes and rentals and live without borrow¬ 
ing. His necessities in this respect are often imperative. 
The oscillations of the seasons, the pressure of public 
burdens, domestic requirements, and various other 
‘ accidents of circumstance,’ leave him no alternative 
but to often go to the moneylender and borrow. And 
borrow he must, in the absence of cheaper banking 
facilities, on ruinous terms. In the Deccan districts, 
his annual borrowings average about ^£353,334 a year, 
or ninety-three per cent, of the total assessment. 

POUR DECCAN DISTRICTS. 

Population — 3,933,233. Land Revenue, £381,134. 

Ryots’ Annual Bobbowings. 


Year. 

Mortgage Value. 

Simple Bonds. 

Total Value. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

198,667 

108,000 


1886 

197,200 

75,334 

272,534 

1887 

164,667 

66,667 

231,884 

1888 

221,886 

108,000 


1889 

270,667 

119,334 


1890 

290,667 

106,000 

396,667 

1891 

803,384 

102,000 


1892 

324,000 

124,667 

448,667 

Total for Eight 




Years. 

1,970,538 

__ 

2,780,540 

Yearly Average 

246,817 

101,520 

347,837 


Borrowings.£358,000 

- ss 93 per cent. 

Assessment . £881,134 

Applying these yearly averages to the Presidency:— 

Land Bevenuc, £1,959,934, 93 per cent. = £1,822,667, the amount 
of the Ryot’s yearly borrowing. 

On the basis of the figures given above the Eyot’s annual 
debts in the Presidency may be estimated at roughly, 
jS 1,666,667—and taking the average rate of interest on 
secured and unsecured debts at twelve per cent., his 
annual interest payment on account of annual debts comes 
up to i200,000. Nor is this all. The pressure of old 
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debts is excessive. On the basis of Mr. Woodbum’s 
figures for nine districts* giving on an average 17s. 4d. 
of old debt per head of the population, the total of such 
debt for the whole Presidency might be put at about 
^15*000,000, on which the annual interest charge at 
twelve per cent, amounts to i;3,600,000. On Mr. 
Woodbum’s data it is ;£3,733,334. 


Nine Districts: 
Popnlatiou = 
^950,000. 

Debt per head 
of Population. 

Total Debt on 
Population Basis. 

Amonnt of 
interest of 
£6 13s. 4d. of 
assessment. 


£ 

s. 

<1. 

£ 

£ 

Khandesh 

3 

1 

8 

4,473,834 

20 

Nasik . 

2 

10 

8 

2,183,834 

16 

Nagar . 

1 

1 

6 

983,834 

12 

Sholapur. 

1 

4 

2 

900,000 

10 

Poona . 

0 

17 

6 

933,834 

14 

Satara . 

0 

16 

0 

980,000 

m 

Bijapuv . 

1 

0 

0 

800,000 

6 

Batnagii'i. 

1 

13 

6 

1,833,334 

m 

Thana . 

4 

13 

0 

3,826,667 

37i 

Average. 

£1 17 

7 

JC16,813,337 



Interest on Current Debt . j6200,000 

,, „ Old ,, ... ... 3,600,000 

Total yearly charge . jE3,800,000 

Applying those proportions to the Presidency :— 

Population, 15,985,000 at 17s. Od. per head. 

Total old debt = Jei5,000,000. 

Putting together both debts, annual and old, the 
interest charge to the Eyot at twelve per cent, seems 
to come to close on j£4,000,000 a year. Were he only 
able to borrow on easier terms—say at five or six per 
cent., what a relief it would be to him! His pressure 
would be brought down by X*2,000,000, and on this 
account of interest charge alone, and he would be placed 
—in seventy-five per cent, of cases—in a solvent position. 
However, he has no such means of relief. His personal 
credit is as good as ever, and his sturdy honesty of heart 
which leads him cheerfully to bear his load of debt and 
makes the very idea of going into insolvency revolting to 
his mind, is appreciated even by the sowkar; and he can 

* That is to say, on the basis of the official figures. 
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borrow even in the worst Deccan villages small sums on 
personal security. Nor is there lack of capital in the 
country, as pointed out last year by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Ranade in nis paper on ‘ Real Credit Re-organisation.’ 
£1,866,667 are locked up in the Savings Banks in this 
Presidency, and presumably, a still larger amount in 
Government securities, and any rate of interest, judging 
from the recent conversion operations, would seem to 
satisfy our depositors and holders of Promissory Notes. 
All this money, and much more, would be, and ought 
to be, at the service of industrial enterprise but for want 
of a wa media. The divorce between capital and land 
and industrial enterprise is almost complete, and this 
divorce has been the ruin both of the Ryot and his 
industry. There is almost an impassable gulf—the gulf 
of ignorance, and want of confidence and habits of 
commned effort—between those who save and those 
who work, a bar preventing the free flow of capital to 
fertilise the fields of industry, and the State which alone 
with its limitless command of resource and organisation 
is in a position to bridge over the gulf and remove 
the bar, still declines to undertake the work, and the 
deadlock continues, with disastrous results to the progress 
of industry. So far as the Ryot is concerned, he has to 
pay twelve to twenty-four per cent, interest to the money¬ 
lender, while a Savings Bank depositor is content with 
little more than three per cent., and has thus to pay 
£4,000,000 nearly to his sowkar year after year, where 
he ought not to pay more than £1,333,338 or £2,000,000. 
The consequence is, that this £2,000,000 or £2,666,667, 
which might otherwise go to his acres, pass into other 
hands, and no one is any the better for it, and every 
one much the worse for such diversion of the Ryot’s 
savings, not even excluding the moneylender who suffers 
by the general paralysis thereby caused. The State 
withholds the needful help; the Ryot suffers, and with 
him the whole nation shares the penalty in the depression 
of its one surviving industry. 

In another respect again, the absence of cheap banking 
facilities is causing inconvenience. It largely tends to 
neutralise the effect of much of the protective legislation 
of the past twenty years. Taking the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists’ Relief Act, we find that while, on the one hand, 
during the past thirteen years the Act has been in 
operation, the courts and conciliators have together 
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settled in all 20,567 claims valued at ^£216,667 in re¬ 
demption suits in respect of mortgaged lands, the 
Registration figures, on the other, show that the fresh 
mortgage debt alone (leaving out simple bond debts) 
contracted by the Ryot during eight years, 1885-92, 
amounts to over £1,666,666, nearly eight times the amoimt 
reported as settled, the annual amount increasing steadily 
from £193,334 in 1885 to £222,667 in 1892-3! This one 
striking feature of the returns is enough to show how 
futile it is to attempt to relieve the indebted Ryot merely 
by a reform in judicial procedure. The Ryot sees it, and 
we can understand his reluctance to seek, in too many 
cases, through the special courts the barren benefit of 
paper redemption. If thus the Deccan Agriculturists* 
Relief Act is a comparative failure as a means of economic 
relief, neither are the special relief Acts for the superior 
landed proprietors any more successful. On this point 
Mr. Baines writes in the Decennial Report (pp. 243-4): 
‘ The most noteworthy feature in the working of these 
Encumbered Estates provisions is the continuous need of 
them. The total number of persons entitled to relief 
under such enactments is necessarily limited, but we 
find in Gujarat 108 estates under management in 
1881-82, and nine more after an interval of ten years. 
In Sind the law has been changed on more than one 
occasion, so the decrease from three hundred and forty-six 
to thirty may be due to special and artificial causes rather 
than to increased providence. In the case of Jhansi, 
where the persons for whose benefit the special local 
Act was passed are of a lower social position than the 
talukdars of Gujarat, it was ascertained that the loan 
advanced by the State from public funds to keep the 
agricultural proprietors on their land was repaid by loans 
from the village moneylender, who closed in some way or 
other on the disembarrassed land as soon as it was out of 
management. In Bengal the Chutia Nagpur Encum¬ 
bered Estates Act was applied in 1891-92 to fifty-nine 
estates, and in 1881-82 to seventy-two. The amount of 
debt at the close of the former year was £10,916, and 
£3,313 of this was ascertained during the year in question. 
In Oudh, again, the supply of indebted local magnates 
appears perennial.* 

Briefiiy, then, under the second head of causes, we may. 
sum up by sayiim:— 

^ (i.) The Ryot’s margin of means is perilously 
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narrowing owing to (a) increasing public taxation, 
and (b) his growing indebtedness. 

(ii.) The net addition to his share of the public 
burdens has been ^£1,333,334 during the past twenty 
years. He is not permitted to enjoy even the luxury 
of cheap salt. 

(iii.) Real credit being in a most disorganised con¬ 
dition and the State still withholding its aid in 
reorganising it, the Ryot has to pay JG2,000,000 to 
^62,666,667, more than he ought or need, as interest 
to his sowkar every year. 

(iv.) This double pressure increasing concurrently 
with his diminishing yield from the soil, makes his 
condition worse. 

(3) Passing next to over-crowding of his field against 
him as another cause of his suffering, we have, according 
to the recent Census of the whole Presidency, a population 
of 10,649,811 souls—living on the soil on a cropped area 
of 28,300,000 of acres—or less than three acres per capita. 
Assuming with Sir James Caird that a square mile of 
cultivated land can give employment only to fifty persons 
—men, women, and children together (or 12*8 acres per 
head) our cropped area is not enough even for an agricul¬ 
tural population of three millions; so that we have seven 
’to eight millions of our agricultural people without adequate 
employment and in a condition of demoralising indolence. 
The loss of work and working energy to the country is, of 
course, enormous. But such an excessive concentration 
of an enormous population on the soil has the natural 
effect of overcrowding the field against the agricultural 
worker, sending up rents and bringing down the profits 
of husbandry and the wages of agricultural labour. Both 
the under-tenant and the farm labourer are heavily 
weighted, and equally, or even more so, is the occupancy 
tenant. 


APPENDIX 

INDIA’S GREATEST PERIL AND HER WORST ENEMIES. 

India’s greatest peril and her worst enemies are typified by a 
onltured, high-minded, able, Christian clergyman, the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, Bachelor of Divinity, Tutor and Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Ho is one of our great historians of the past; concerning 
the present, he sees naught but the superficial, so far as India is con¬ 
cerned. In 1900 he was appointed a curator to the Indian Institute afe^ 

24 
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Oxford, and in the autumn he paid a viat of ‘ exactly seten weeks,* as 
he says, to India. On his return he gave the readers of the great 
English Church paper, the Quardicm, a record of his impressions. 
Number 1 of his series concluded with two paragraphs which should 
cause more melancholy and sorrow to every one who is desirous of 
the well-being of India (India, as distinct from Anglo-India) than any 
other incident which could be imagined. These are the words with 
which Mr. Hutton sums up his forty-nine days’ experience:— 

‘ One word of conclusion I will allow myself—^not to give fanciful 
sketches of unrest or to prophesy a coming danger, or to analyse 
defences; not to describe Anglo-Indian Society, even though it be a 
little more gently than wo have been accustomed to have it described 
for us— for surely no man with the slightest sense of gratitude can 
fail to appreciate the untiring kindness that he meets with on every 
side; not to string together native quaintness of expression, or satirise 
the manners of the mild Hindu; but simply to repeat what I suppose 
is the most striking impression that India leaves on every traveller— 
a sense of the magnificent work that has been done, and is being 
done by the English Administration. 

‘ It is not that the country is being Anglicised or brought to the 
rigid standard of a European pattern. Far from it. There seems an 
extraordinary liberty for every form of National idiosyncrasy or excess. 
But a system of Government there is of which it is doubtful if the 
world has ever seen the equal. I may be told that the police even 
(or especially) in Bombay or Calcutta are incurably corrupt. I may 
be told that the system of education which we have fostered wth so ' 
much pride has its only result in the production of an infinite number 
of cleverly-trained parrots, and that our own religion is the one which 
has the least official countenance in the Empire. There is some 
truth in all these exaggerated statements. But the spectacle of an 
Administration absolutely unselfish, just, scrupulous, unweariedly ener¬ 
getic, provident, charitable, worked by men of untiring self-sacrifice 
and indomitable courage from the highest to the lowest, keeping order 
in what would quite obviously otherwise be inimitable chaos—^a Govern¬ 
ment, local as well as central, exact, finn, yet responsive to a touch, 
and absolutely devoted to the good of the people—is one which makes 
one proud and thankful for the British rule.’ 

* What,’ it may be asked, ‘ is there in these grand glowing 
sentences which can cause you, an Englishman, anything but 
extreme joy ? ’ 

To which question my answer is: The statement is of such a 
character that, if it be true, everything is well with India, and no 
reform or improvement is needed or is possible. There is no m an 
living who would rejoice more than I should rejoice if the facts 
were as stated. My patriotism is of an intense character. But there 
is something higher than patriotism, and that is humanity. Such 
^atements as those of Mr. Hutton’s constitute a fetish which .we have 
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set up concerning out rule in India, and every cultured Englishman 
who has worshipped at the shrine and visits India, or takes any 
interest in India without visiting the country, is prepared to see, and 
therefore does see, that and nothing else. This god of man's own 
making was satirised in words attributed to Sir Auckland Colvin, which 
he is said to have written seventeen years ago:— 

*Tha English mind in India has been tempted to stand still, 
arrested by the contemplation of its fruits in former times, and by 
the symmetry of the shrine, the pride of its own creation, in which it 
lingers to offer incense to its past successful labours.’ 

* The worship' has reached England from India, and has taken deep 
root there. While English missionaries have wholly failed to turn 
India to Christianity, Anglo-Indians have firmly established a new 
faith in England, which is that perfectness only exists in Anglo- 
Indian Administration, that that Administration is more sacred than 
the Holy Grail, while to call into question any part of its imraaculate- 
ness is awful profanity. The Christians now throw the critics to 
the lions. 

What Indian reformers have to fight against to-day has practically 
become a religious faith. The Faithful are, at one and the same time, 
the God who is worshipped and the Worshippers. Against a religious 
faith tenaciously held naught can, at least for a time, prevail—as 
Islam proved. 

The worst of it all is that such statements as those of Mr. Hutton’s 
are, when dissected, found to be wholly unworthy of credence, 
because they have no basis of fact on which to rest. Let me dissect 
•and comment upon that last sentence: 

*... An administration absolutely unselfish.’ 

Do, then, Lord Curzon and every other non-Indian in the public 
service serve India for naught? Do they not only receive no pay, but, 
out of their own great bounty, contribute towards Indian necessities ? 
Pass from the individual to the community: ‘ absolutely unselfish,’ 
and yet India pays for the India Office establishment in England, 
while the Colonies, twenty times as well off, contribute nothing to the 
Colonial Office; ‘ absolutely unselfish,’ and yet every man, woman, 
and child, in India, out of the dire poverty of two-thirds of them, have 
to pay from one to two shillings every year as tribute to England— 
a tribute no Roman or Spanish colony ever bore. ‘Absolutely 
nxxselfish.* 

* Just.’ 

And yet Lord Lytton, when Viceroy, accused the India Ofiice of a 
determination to ‘ cheat ’ the Indian people out of the rights con¬ 
ferred upon them by the Act of 1888 and the Proclamation of 1858; 
* just,* and the historian of the Mutiny had to put it on record at 
the end of his seven volumes that British ' bad faith ’ brought about 
that dreadful uprising. 

‘ Scrupulous.’ 
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And yet the relations of the Calcutta and Simla Foreign Office are 
marked with as many unscrupulous acts towards the Feudatory 
States as, in autumn, the faded leaves were thick in the brooks of 
Vallombrosa; ‘scrupulous,’ and yet we exact from the land which 
has not yielded a crop, and from the famished farmer and his family 
(who have no means), our full tale of that non-existent crop. 

* Unwearily energetic.' 

Yes, as the honest and diligent workman who feels that for the pay 
he receives he shall give an adequate expenditure of brawn and brains. 
What less than this could they be ? 

‘ Provident.’ 

And yet the past expenditure in India has been marked by a reck¬ 
lessness the like of which is not to be found anywhere else in the 
civilised world. As witness our wise railway capital arrangements. 
We borrowed money when ten rupees equalled £1, and provided no 
sinking fund to repay capital outlay; now we ' convert * those same 
railways when JBl is equal to £1 10s., owing to our * guarantee ’ of 
dividends not always earned, and twenty-two and a half rupees are 
to-day required to meet what ten rupees with' provident ’ management 
would have paid. 

‘ Charitable.’ 

In famine administration, no doubt, is meant. Yes, it is quite true 
—charitable with the money provided by the people themselves who 
need charity, and with a contribution from generous people in 
England, supplemented, of course, by individual contributions in 
India. 

‘ Worked by men of untiring self-sacrifice and indomitable courage 
from the highest to the lowest.’ 

In what is the ‘ untiring self-sacrifice ’ shown ? The highest 
salaries are paid, and the heaviest pensions provided, for adminis¬ 
trators, while ‘leave’ is granted on a most liberal scale. Where, 
then, is the vaunted ‘ sel^sacrifice ’ ? Of whom, amongst those so 
described, can it be said that if no salary or pension attached to the 
position they would continue to carry on their present work ? If 
there be none such, whence the ' untiring self-sacrifice ’'} 

‘Keeping order in what would quite obviously otherwise be 
illimitable chaos.” 

With all my respect for this most estimable Oxford Tutor, Fellow, 
and Curator, I cannot refrain from saying that this is so much 
nonsense, neither more nor less. Was there no order in India before 
the British came into the cotmtry? Is the marvellous civilisation 
which extorted the admiration of Greek visitors to India, when 
England was occupied by a few tribes lacking in all civihsation, a 
figment of imagination ? Was not the Empire of Yizayanagar, in all 
that made for good government, fully equal to its contemporaries— 
the England of Henry VIII. and the France of Francis I ? Such a 
sentence as that just quoted is a sorry comment upon the powers of 
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observance and faculties for reasoning of one of the flowers of modem 
culture—as an Oxford Tutor to-day surely is. 

* A Government, local as well as central, exact, firm, yet responsive 
to a touch, and absolutely devoted to the good of the people.’ 

* Absolutely,’ again; ‘ absolutely unselfish,’ * absolutely devoted to 
the good of the people.’ What good can such extravagant and mean¬ 
ingless eulogy be supposed to do ? Concede at once that the Indian 
Government, from the highest to the lowest, wish well to the Indian 
people. I assert that most heartily. That does not prevent them 
permitting famine-stricken people from * dying like flies,’ does not 
prevent a cholera visitation in a famine camp from producing worse 
horrors than a battlefield, does not improve the position of those 
Indian fellow-Christians of Mr. Hutton’s who in Southern India 
(which he did not visit) are thankful if they can get food once in two 
days. The nonsense of this sentence is beyond all description— 
‘ responsive to a touch.’ Ask Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, the Commissioner 
of Assam, what kind of response ho found to the touch of mercy 
wherewith he wished to heal certain suffering Tea Estate coolies. 

* Is one which makes one proud and thankful for the British rule.’ 

Mr. Hutton, in saying this, speaks as an Englishman, not as an 

Indian. What would he say if, in the England he adorns, the 
Russians had been supreme for one hundred and fifty years, and in 
all that time not a single Englishman had been allowed to enter the 
Cabinet, that no popular representation existed, that no Englishman, 
even if he were in the public service, however great his merits, could 
rise to the high positions for which his fellows were eligible, that the 
material condition of his countrymen was year by year growing worse 
while their intellectual manhood was denied avenues for expansion, 
that famines became more frequent, that in Oxfordshire in 1901 the 
population, through famine and other ills, was only half what it 
ought to be—in such case would he have agreed with a Russian 
University Tutor and Fellow, even if the gentleman were a Curator 
of the English Institute, who declared that the condition of England 
was * one which makes one proud and thankful for the Russian rule ? ’ 

Why is it that the * Mr. Huttons’ of England, when visiting India, 
become the greatest enemies to the Indian people, and constitute the 
most serious peril to the regaining of the prosperity of India ? This 
is why. Having visited India, though it be for seven weeks only, they 
are regarded as authorities. * I have seen. I ought to know.’ This 
is conceded to them by all who read their writings or who hear their 
observations; and while such indiscriminate eulogy is uttered, such 
'absolute' perfection of rule is described, based on a visit—^not to 
India, but, as I have said elsewhere, on a visit to British Colonies in 
India, millions die every year of starvation, and the tribute paid to 
England by the starving people grows greater year by year, the door 
to the highest employment is barred more and more strongly; but 
those who suffer are' only Indians,’ those who testify are our own 
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priests and prophets. That settles the accnraoy of the observations. 
If Mr. Hutton could but realise the terrible barm he has done by such 
inconsiderate writing founded on such shallow knowledge, if he could 
realise that he is making hungry people hungrier still, half-clothed 
people less clothed, is choking and checking the lawful and loyal 
ambition of the people of India to servo their own country, I cannot 
but think that he would be the most miserable of men, and would lose 
no time in looking at the other side of the shield than on that which 
has hypnotised him. For he does not want to hurt India. Yet he is 
wounding her with every word he has written. 

As my final word to-day on this subject let me add some lines of 
poetry which reached me two or three days before I saw Mr. Hutton’s 
‘impressions.’ If the writer—a kinsman of my own—had seen Mr. 
Hutton’s concluding remarks—(he had not)—he could not have more 
aptly answered them than he does throughout these lines;— 


‘ From night behind to night ahead, no man but runs a weary race, 

And if we bitter seem and hard, would you be milder in our place ? 
Would your strong spirits stand aside, and pray “ God’s will be done ” 
If each slow beat of time that passed did murk the death-cry of a son ? 

* A son of man who might have lived and known the joys of life, 

Lies rotting in the open field, slain in a cruel strife— 

A cruel strife with naked hands against the powers three: 

The alien Baj, the ceaseless tax, and hopeless misery. 

' Now he has fallen by the way, but when the famine lifts 
And weak and wan his folk come home, loaded with precious gifts 
Of bodies broken by disease, with listless step and slow, 

Then will the Baj claim measure full of the tax the dead did owe. 

' But you are not of our people, and when you watch them die 
Your sorrow is deep, but it passes, while still the people die. 

There is home and your full-fed kinsmen the half of the world away, 
Bo you shut your eyes to the hoiTor; you grieve a bit and you pray. 

‘ But you draw your wage unstinted. You stand in the way of men, 
You raise your arms to the heavens, and you write with a facile pen 
That you are the salt of nations (but the tax on the salt is hard I), 
That the gods came down from heaven to bless your perfect guard, 

* That the people cannot rule themselves, that you can do it well, 

That you have made fair paradise of what would else be hell. 

Hell for whom ? And heaven for whom ? Is that your picture true ? 
Was the ryot worse in ages past than he is now with you ? 

' Is it heaven for that poor bundle there, who is too weak to walk ? 

Is it heaven for these vast plains of men too spiritless to talk? 

Is it paradise for womenfolk to watch their children dead, 

And hear no more the plaintive voice that cried in vain for bread? 

' Is it heaven, 0 angels God-elect ? Is it heaven, or is it hell ? 
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The publication of the above led to the interchange of the following 
notes. The Eev. W. H. Hutton wrote:— 

‘ I confess I think you strain my words. I do not think that pay¬ 
ment for work necessarily (as you seem to imply) prevents a worker 
from being “ absolutely unselfish ” in his work. He is paid, in this 
case (is he not ?) independently of the spirit in which he carries out 
his duties; and I confess it seemed to me that the Indian Civil 
servants did their work in an entirely unselfish way. 

‘ And I am inclined to think that you would have conveyed a truer 
impression of my article if you had quoted the words I used as the 
limits of my knowledge—“ I Jtope that no one will think that I attach 
any i/m/portance to my ‘ impressions ’ or regard them as necessarily 
either acev/rate or pernument." 

‘ Your letter does seem to mo to suggest that I regard myself as an 
authority. “ Sure, haven’t I seen, and sure I ought to know.” I am 
sure I should never use such an expression as is suggested—“ Those 
who suffer are only Indians.” 

‘ But I am sure you do not mean to use my words unfairly, and I 
thank you for your courtesy. I confess I think the words I used, 
taken in their context, are justifiable.’ 

The response was in these terms:— 

* I thank you for your note of yesterday’s date, and, in reply thereto, 
have to state that I think it is only due to you that I should make 
clear the limitations which you point out with respect to the 
“ Impressions ” you record. It was farthest from my thought to 
strain your words in any sense, and in making use of the expression, 
“ Sure, haven’t I seen, and sure, I ought to know,” I did not so much 
mean it to apply to you yourself as that, for example, if I were in con¬ 
versation with one who had read your “ Impressions ” and I were to 
put to him a contrary view he would be justified in saying “ Mr, 
Hutton has been to India, he states what he has seen, and I am content 
with his observations,” It is because those observations while, in a 
sense correct, are also in a sense incorrect, because they leave the 
impression on the mind of the reader that all’s well in India, whereas 
the now frequent famines indicate all is very far from well, and it is 
only as the need for the amelioration of the sad and painful condition 
of things is recognised that the motive power can be found to bring 
about that amelioration—it is only in this sense, and in no other, that I 
have written concerning your most interesting and, in one sense, 
valuable impressions in the manner you mention. 

‘I will make my reference this week either as though it were 
spontaneous or as coming from you in the way of a mild and 
friendly protest, as you may think best.’ 


Mr. Hutton’s rejoinder was:— 
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‘ Thanlc you very much for your kind letter. I think it would be quite 
enough to quote the qualifying words I used about all my impressions; 
but you would be quite justified in adding that I should not alter 
what I have written, though I think your use of the words strains 
their meaning. I must adhere to the view that unselfish work is 
possible to men who receive pay.’ 

From London Correspondence in the Amrita Bazar Patrika (Cal¬ 
cutta) and The Hindu (Madras). 



CHAPTER X 


THE CONDITION OE THE PEOPLE OP THE NORTH-WESTERN 

PROVINCES AND OUDH 


Wherein Lord Curzon as Viceroy Differs from his Pre¬ 
decessors. 

His Excellency’s Estimate of Crop and Cattle Loss in tho 
1900 Famine. 

The Baring-Barbour Inquiry of 1881-82: What has been 
Done Since. 

What the Agricultural Income was in 1900: A Series of 
Calculations. 

An Annual Loss of, at least, £40,000,000 in the Agricultural 
Income, of £66,000,000 on Agricultural and Non- 
Agricultural Income Combined. 

An Average Present Income of £1 5s. Id. against £1 16s. in 
1881. 

Is there So Great a Loss ? or, Was the 1881 Income Over¬ 
rated ? 

Lord Curson's Reply to Above: 

(1) Tho Happiness and Prosperity of tho Helpless 

Millions. 

(2) Is India Becoming Poorer ? 

(8) The Poverty of the Cultivator. 

(4) Concluding Words. 

The Untrustworthiness of Official Figures: Numerous 
Instances of a Shocking Character. 

Famine-stricken Bombay declared to show an Average 
Increase of 128 lbs. per aero Pood Crops, and Madras 
98 lbs. I 

The Real Yield not Two-thirds of the Estimated Yield. 

In Many Parts of the Empire Famine Never Absent. 

The Lessons from the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

Pull Details concerning Cultivation and Yield, Cultivators 
and their Condition: Low Value Yields Everywhere 
—8s. Per Acre Being Very Common. 

Seventeen Hundred and Forty Acres Which Yield their 
Cultivators 6S. 6id. per Head per Annum. 

In all Ordinary Years fsays the Collector of Etawah' the 
Cultivators Live for Four Months on Advances. 
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The ‘ Exceptional lU-lnck' of Muttra not Exceptional, but 
Characteristic of Dry Lands Everywhere. 

Tenants in Pilibhit and Puranpur. 

Only when Prices are Low, Work Begular, and Health Good 
can Labourer and Family have One Fairly Good Meal 
a Day. 

In Villages near Shahjehanpur the Cultivator *has Un¬ 
doubtedly Deteriorated of Becent Years.’ 

Further Details concerning Crops, Bent, Yield per Acre, etc. 

Money - Advancing by Muhammadans not Moneylending 
involving Usury. 

‘ We Thus Clear 2iCl, in Two Days.’ 

‘The Poor Oudh Peasant is an Industrious Man—Has to 
Work Hard, Does Work Hard.’ 

Eight Typical Family Histories from Oudh. 

An Irish Experience in India: Emigrants Bemit in Money 
Orders jE 18,200 in One Year to Distressed Friends. 

Simplicity and Cheapness Condemn Schemes which Might 
Otherwise do Much Good. 

‘ Only Grand and Expensive Works Engage Attention.’ 

Mr. H. S. Boys’ Loose and Unsympathetic Statements as to 
Food Needs backed by Liout.-Col. Pitcher. 

‘ Not Desired that the Standard of Comfort should be Very 
Materially Baised.’ 

Incomes in Five Villages—Deficiencies Niue Times Greater 
than Surpluses. 

Besearches in Two Hundred Blue Books reveal No Trace of 
Honest Grappling with Facts. 

A Powerful Indictment of Existing Conditions by Mr. 
Harrington, Officiating Commissioner. 

* Every Second Man met with in the Plains of Hissar is a 

Bond-slave {sewak)' 

Eight, out of Thirteen, Millions * Sunk in Abject Poverty.’ 

Proposals for Reform a Dead Letter, being kept at ’ the ■ 
Unfruitful Stage of Fitful Discussion.’ 

Mh H. C. Irwin’s Array of Boot Facts concerning Oudh 
Agriculture. 

Bullocks get no Grain: ‘How Should They? Men Can’t 
Get Grain! ’ 

The Narrowness of the Margin Between the Cultivator and 
Destitution. 

The ‘ Indigent Town Populations ’ ‘ Suffer Much More than 
the Agricultural Classes from Want of Food.’ 

* Increased Intensity of Industry ’ Needed. 

Sixteen Columns of Particulars Summarised. 

Mr. Gartlan’s and Major Anson’s Reports. 

Eight Rupees per head (10s. 8d.) All Round. 
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rpHE viceroyalty of Jjord Curzon of Kedleston is in 
marked contrast with the period of rule of many of 
his predecessors. To great inherent and acquired ability 
he adds the energy of a mentally strong man in early 
middle age combined with an enthusiasm for the per¬ 
formance of duty and a growing interest in India as a 
realm: these lead him to specific acts which would be 
full of promise in awakening opinion to the real condition 
of the people of India if only he were to stay in India for 
from fifteen to twenty years. At present, in spite of his 
clear desire to do India some good, he sees men as trees 
walking, partly owing to the defects of his high qualities 
and the unhappy fact that, prior to being appointed to 
his high office, he was for a time Parliamentary Under 
Secretary of State for India. There could bo no worse 
training for a Viceroy. On the whole, however, as a 
Viceroy he is making possible that tearing away of the 
veil behind which officialism seeks to hide the real India. 
Should there be no faltering on bis part the dawn of a 
better time for the great Eastern Empire of the United 
Kingdom has already begun. He has made some sad 
breaks : they were inevitable ; so far they have not done 
irremediable harm, but they arouse serious misgivings as 
to his limitations, and do not inspire much hope as to the 
enduring mark he will leave on India, when his period of 
rule has come to an end. 

Lord Curzon has made better use of the Viceregal 
Council as a means of communication with the people of 
India than, perhaps, has any of his predecessors. In Octo¬ 
ber, 1900, the Viceroy made the following observations:— 

* The annual agricultural production of India and 
Burma averages between 300 and 400 crores of rupees. 
[English sterling. Ks.l5 to £1 = £200,000,000 to 
^6266,666,666.] On a very cautious estimate the produc¬ 
tion in 1899 and 1900 must have been at least one-quarter, 
if not one-third, below that average. At nominal prices 
the loss was at least 75 crores, or fifty millions sterling. 
In this estimate India is treated as a whole, but in reality 
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the loss fell on a portion only of the continent, and 
ranged from almost a total failure of the crop in Gujarat, 
Berar, Chhattisgarh, and Hissar, and in many parts of the 
Rajputana States to 20 and 30 per cent, in districts of 
the North-Western Provinces and Madras which were not 
reckoned as falling within the famine tract. If to this be 
added the value of some millions of cattle, some con¬ 
ception may be formed of the destruction of property 
which a great drought occasions.’ 

These observations led to much comment, and, finally, 
to a brief Open Letter being addressed by the present 
writer to the Viceroy. Among other observations 
addressed to Lord Curzon were these:— 

An inquiry into the economic condition of India in 
1882, made by Earl Cromer (then Major Evelyn Baring) 
and Sir (then Mr.) David Barbour, resulted in the pro¬ 
duction of a Note in which the annual income of British 
India was thus stated :— 

Bs. £ 

Agricultural Income ... 350,00,00,000 = 233,383,833 
Non-agricultural Income... 176,00,00,000 166,666,667 

Total income ... Rs.525,00,00,000 ^00,000,000 


Divided amongst 194,639,000 people, the then popula¬ 
tion, the average amount per head was Es.27 (at Bs.l2 to 
the £>, the then rate of exchange, J62 5s. Od.). 

The figures for the agricultural income were arrived at 
thus:— 


Presidency or Province 

Panjal^ ... ... ... 

N.*W. Provinces and Oudh 
I3engal ... ... ... 

Central Provinces. 

Bombay . 

Aladras ... ... ... 

Add, for India, Burma and 
Assam ... ... 


Value of Ch'oss 
Produce. 
Bs. 

34,16,00,000 

71,76,00,000 

108,60,00,000 

21,^16,00,000 

89,00,00,000 

60,00,00,000 

319 ^ 00 ^^ 

80,86,00,000 


£ 

: 22,766,667 
47,850,000 
69,000,000 
14,166,666 
26,000,000 
88,888,883 

i^'i'8,116,666 
. 20,288,884 


Total 


• •• 


Rb. 850,00,00,000 Je288,850,000 
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Since that period there have been brought under 
cultivation— 

Additional acres . 16,000,000 

Capital e3q[>enditurc upon 
irrigation has been in- 

curred to the extent of... Rs.14,48,87,590 = JE9,659,173 
An increased revenue from land has been secured :— 

Us. £ 

1,92,91,460 = 1,286,097 


3,57,08,540 2,380,569 

Total ... Rb.5,50,00,000 JBS,666,666 


Further, it was remarked:— 

The population of British India in this year of grace, 
calculated according to Government of India expecta¬ 
tions, is 245,501,987.* Let these figures, please, be 
borne in mind as I proceed with my argument which is, 
specially, to ascertain what the income of the average 
Indian under Lord Curzon’s rule is as compared with 
the average income of his father—or, it may be, of him¬ 
self—^in the not far-off days when Lord Eipon sat in the 
seat of the mighty. 

The agricultural income of to-day can be easily 
reckoned, if it be recognised that the Government land 
revenue bears a definite relation to the out-turn. Some 
of the statistics you favour us with year by year 
merely require certain sums in simple aiithmetic to 
ascertain their significance. Yet I do not know of a 
single official in India or in England who has ever taken 
the trouble to do those sums. The total produce of the 
cultivated land in India is to be gathered from the 

* The Census returns for April, 1901, showed this estimate to be an over¬ 
sanguine one. Fraotically, all the expected increase had (in spite of the 
Famine Code) been swept away by famine and, in a much smaller degree, by 
plague, in spite of the Haffkin inoculation. I allow all the figures to stand, 
vith bracketed corrections, where needs be, as Lord Curzon, in replying, 
Ycferred to them as they then stood. 


From irrigation . 

From additional cultivation 
(including Upper Burma 
annexed). 
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amount of the land revenue collected by your officers. 
So far as I am able to ascertain* the revenue yearly 
obtEiined bears to the gross produce of the soil a pro¬ 
portion of— 


In Bengal. 

K 

• •• fj 

to 

6 per cent. 

„ the North-West 

« • • 


8 „ 

• 1 

„ the Panjab 

• • • 


10 „ 

n 

„ Madras. 

... 12 

21 

31 

„ say 20 

„ Bombay 

... 20 

12 

33 „ 

„ » 26 


With these figures I multiply the total revenue of the 
respective Presidencies and Provinces and get these 
results:— 

Presidency or 
Province. 

... ... 

North-Western Provinces 

Pan jab . 

Central Provinces ® ... 

Madras . 

Bombay . 

India, Assam, and Burma-'* 

Rs.27,45,94,930 Rs.<28o,88,a4,662 


Revenue collected. 

Rs. X by 

4,04,47,850 19 equals 
6,63,71,360 12^ „ 

2,56,41,240 10 „ 

87,89,100 121 ,, 

5,03,84,280 5 „ 

4,71,64,970 4 „ 

3,68,46,140 m „ 


Rs. 

76,86,09,150 

82,96,41,876 

26.64.12.400 
10,92,88,760 

26.19.21.400 
18,86,69,880 
45,44.51,107 


That is to say, the agricultural income of the whole of 
India, from North to South, from East to West, is now 
jG 190,000,000 against ^233,300,000 estimated in 1882! 
And this falling-off has taken place, notwithstanding the 
expenditure on irrigation — (all good expenditure)—the 
increased area brought under cultivation, and the en¬ 
hancement of the revenue everywhere except in Bengal! 
The investigation may be carried a little farther, and put, 
comparatively, thus, 1882 being set side by side with 
189&-99 

' 1 take my figures from Mr. Bomesh Dutt’s recent work, ‘ Open Letters to 
Lord Curzon,’ p. 113. They seem to have been arrived at after close 
investigation. 

^ 1 have no definite figures to go upon, and 1 will take the figures of the 
1882 inquiry. 

3Details not available: I take two-thirds of the best rate available, viz., 
that for Bengal, and, in so doing, am erring in favour of the Government. 
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PresidffMsy or 1882. 1898-9. Difference 

Province. Ra. Es. -j. or — 

Bengal . 103,50,00,000 76,85,09,160 — 26,64,90,850 

N.-W. Provinces and 

Oudh . 71,75,00,000 82,96,41,875 + 11,21,41,876 

Panjab . 34,15,00,000 25,64,12,400 - 8,50,87,600 

Central Provinces ... 21,25,00,000 10,92,88,760 — 10,32,61,250 

Madras . 50,00,00,000 25,19,21,400 — 24,80,78,600 

Bombay . 39,00,00,000 18,86,59,880 — 20,13,40,120 

‘ India,’ Burma, and 

Assam (guessed at 

in both years) ... 30,83,00,000 45,40,63,107 + 14,57,63,107 

Smmnary. 

Excess over 1882 . + 25,79,04,982 

Minus below . — 90,42,58,420 

Net deficiency as compared with 1882 . — lis.64,63,58,438 

Or, ^643,090,229. 

I am sure there is some mistake in the two sets of 
figures which show increases. But I must take the 
official figures as I find them, although in that volume of 
1888 published at the Government Press at Allahabad 
(refused to the public) there are examples such as this: 
Gross produce Rs.322, rent E.s.306; produce Rs.85, rent 
Rs.40; produce Bs.259, rent Rs.8C; produce Es.l62, rent 
R8.72^; produce Rs.l83, rent Rs.93; produce Rs.70^, 
rent Rs.68-15; produce Rs.67, rent Rs.40|. In the face 
of all this I have reckoned the Government rent at 
only 10 per cent.—that rent really being one-half of the 
respective items mentioned. Such advantage as there is 
in the calculations I have made are all in favour of Indian 
revenue officials. 

Is it possible, I then asked, that so tremendous a 
fall in the gross annual income of the people can have 
occurred in the short period of eighteen years as is shown 
in the above tables ? Or, is there some serious error in 
the Baring-Barbour figures of 1882 ? Both Lord Cromer 
and Sir . David Barbour, at this moment, are engaged in 
important work for the Empire. What they are doing- 
the one in Northern Africa, the other in Southern Africa 
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—is as naught compared with a revision of the figures 
they collected in 1882, the outcome of which they made 
an economic fact of the Empire: ‘the average income 
of the inhabitants of India is Bs.27.’ 

Let me, going farther, calculate what the income per 
inhabitant in British India is to-day. In doing so I will 
follow the procedure of 1882. 

Bs. £ 

Agricultural income in 1898-9 ... 285,88,34,562 = 189,588,971 

Non-agricultural income—half of 
above . 142,94,17,281 „ 94,794,486 

Total .Rs.428,82,51,843 „ jE284,888,467 


Estimate in 1882 

„ for 1898-9 ... 


525,00,00,000 „ 850,000,000 
428,82,51,843 „ 284,383,457 


Decrease ... 


... Rs.96,17,48,157 „ Je65,6l6,548 


We may now, perhaps, go a little farther with Lord 
Cromer and Sir David Barbour, and find out what is now 
the income per head in what we euphemistically call 
‘ a good year ’—(great God, a ‘ good ’ year!)—that is, a 
year in which famine camps are not established and 
famine is not recognised. This done we find:— 

Rs.428,82,51,843 246,501,987 people, leaves, as 

nearly as may be, Rs.l7 8a. 6p. per head. 

Not Bs.27, Your Excellency, which was poor enough, 
but Bs.l7 8a. 5p., or j61 3s. 6Jd.! 

[With the population 231,086,132, instead of 245,601,987, 
the average works out at Bs.l8 8a. llp.~£l 6s. Id.] 

That, I say, was in a ‘ good ’ year. But last year was 
not a ‘ good ’ year. It was, as Your Excellency has told 
us, ’the most terrible year of famine India has known 
during the past century.’ You estimated the cropdoss at 
from one-third to one-fourth of the gross yield. The 
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mean of these two amounts is Es.83,38,26,745, which is 
singularly near to the figure which you yourself mentioned, 
namely, ^650,000,000 or Rs.75,00,00,000. To the deduc¬ 
tion of this amount, add the necessary deduction on 
account of non-agricultural income, and the result shows 
that, if the income of India during 1900 had been equally 
divided between the two hundred and forty-five millions 
of Her Majesty’s lieges whose * security and material 
comfort ’ are the deserved object of solicitude to you, 
there would have been 
for your Excellency, 
for your colleagues in Council, 
for all your civilian and military officers, for all the 
priests—Anglican bishops and Buddhist medicants, 
the lawyers, the merchants, the soldiers, the 
sailors, the farmers, the labourers, the artisans, 

and 

for the wives and children of such of these as have 
been so ‘ blessed ’ as to be family-men, 
nearly Bs.l2 and Annas 6 (in English money Sixteen 
Shillings and Sixpence) each ! 

That is to say, it has come to this in India: the average 
income has dropped to 16s. 6d. per head, equally divided, 
in the great famine year, 1900. If that be the average, 
and a great number of the people receive many, many, 
times the average, what must be the dire necessity 
of vast myriads? Should Your Excellency, and your 
honourable colleagues, have received more than Es.l2 6a. 
each last year, some Indian man, woman, or child, received 
less than this sum for all his or her necessities. Every 
penny you and your colleagues received over Es.l2 6a. 
was the proportion of one penny less for one of the 
millions of the miserable creatures under your rule. 


To these remarks Lord Curzon made reply in the 
Vic^gal Council, Calcutta, on March 28,1901, upon the 
debate on the Indian Budget. His Excellency said:— 

25 
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There are a niimber of other subjects which fall within my 
category, but of which I prefer not to speak at present, lest I mig^t 
arouse false expectations. There are others again which can seldom 
be absent from the mind of any ruler of India, though he might speak 
with caution upon them. There is no need why he should not refer 
to the possibility of fiscal reforms leading, if circumstances permit, to 
the reduction of taxation. It is an object that is always in the back¬ 
ground of his imagination. The protection of scientific propagation 
and agriculture for which we have instituted a separate office and an 
Inspector-General; the possible institution of agricultural banks; the 
question of assessments; the fostering of native handicrafts; the 
encouragement of industrial exploitation in general—these are all 
aspects of the larger question of the economic development of the 
country upon which my colleagues and myself are bestowing most 
assiduous attention. Salm populi suprema lex, and all reforms to 
which I have been alluding are, after all, subsidiary to the wider 
problem of how best to secure the happiness and prosperity of the 
helpless millions. 


Is India bbcomino Pooreb ? 

Upon this subject I should like to add a few words, which, I 
hope, may tend to dissipate the too pessimistic views that appear to 
prevail in some quarters. There exists a school that is always pro¬ 
claiming to the world the increasing poverty of the Indian cultivator, 
and that depicts him as living upon the verge of economic ruin. If 
there were truth in this picture, I should not be deterred by any false 
pride from admitting it. I should on the contrary, set about remedy¬ 
ing it, to the best of my power, at once. Wherever 1 go I endeavour 
to get to the bottom of this question. I certainly do not fail to accept 
the case of our critics from any unwillingness to study. In my 
famine speech at Simla last October, in making a rough-and-ready 
assumption as to the agricultural income of India, 1 based myself 
upon figures that were collected by the Famine Commission of 1880 
that were published in 1882. The agricultural income of India was 
calculated at that time as 350 crores. At Simla I spoke of it as being 
now between 360 and 400 crores.* Thereupon I found my authority 
quoted in some quarters for a proposition that the agricultural wealth 
of the country had remained stationary for twenty years, while the 
populations had gone on increasing by leaps and bounds. Further 


* According to the newspaper reports His Excellency said, ‘ Between 300 
and 400 crores,’ but the point need not be laboured as, in the next para¬ 
graph, it will be found he falls back upon that figure. He goes on to say 
that he should have put the figure at 450 crores, but he gives no data what¬ 
soever for the statement. All the inquiries go to show that the true figure 
is considerably below the 360 crores which is the mean of his original 
statement—‘ between 800 and 400 crores.' 
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equally orroneous asBumptions followed, that there had been no rise 
in the interim in the non-agrioultural income of the community. I 
found myself cited as the parent of the astonishing statement that the 
average income of every inhabitant of India had sunk from Rs.27 in 
1882 to R8.22 in ordinary years, and to Rs.l7i in 1900, the inference, 
of course, being drawn that while Nero had been fiddling the town 
had been burning. I have since made more detailed inquiries into the 
matter. There are certain preliminary propositions to which I think 
that every one must assent in every country that is so largely 
dependent upon agriculture. There comes a time—it must come in 
India—when the average agricultural income per head ceases to 
expand for two reasons—first, that the population goes on increasing; 
and, secondly, that the area of fresh ground available for cultivation 
does not increase pari pasau, but is taken up, and thereby exhausted. 
When this point is reached, it is no good to attack Government for 
its inability to fight the laws of Nature. What a prudent Govern¬ 
ment endeavours to do is to increase its non-agricultural sources of 
income. It is for this reason that I welcome, as I have said to-day, 
the investment of capital and the employment of labour upon railways, 
canals, in factories, workshops, mills, coal mines, metalliferous mines, 
and on tea, sugar, and indigo, plantations. All these are fresh outlets 
for industry. They diminish jjro tanto the strain upon the agricultural 
population and they are bringing money into the country and 
circulating it to and fro. This is evident from the immense increase 
in railway traffic, both goods and passenger, in postal, telegraph, and 
money order, business, in imports from abroad, and in the extra¬ 
ordinary amount of precious metals that is absorbed by the people. 
These are not symptoms of decaying or impoverished populations. 

Thb Povbety of thf Cultivator. 

Turning, however, to agriculture alone, concerning which the 
loudest lamentations are uttered, I have had worked out for me from 
figures collected for the Famine Commission of 1898 the latest 
estimate of the value of agricultural production in India. I find that 
in my desire to bo on the safe side I under-rated the totalling in my 
Simla speech. I then said between 300 and 400 crores.* The total 
is 450 crores. The calculations of 1880 showed the average agri¬ 
cultural income at Rs.lS per head. If I take the figures of the recent 
oensus for the same area as was covered by the earlier computation, 
which amount to 223 millions, I find that the agricultural income has 
ftotually increased notwithstanding the growth in the population and 
an increasingly stationary tendency of that part of the national 
income which is derived from agriculture and that the average per 
head is Bs,20, or Rb.2 higher than in 1880. If I then assume—I 


* See immediately preceding note. 
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know of no reason why I should not, indeed I think it under the 
estimate—^that the non*agricultural incorae has increased in the same 
ratio, the average income will be Rs.30 per head, as against Rs.27 
in 1880. I do not say that these da ta arc incontrovertible. There is 
an element of conjecture in them, but so there was in the figures of 
1880. The uncertainty in both is precisely the same. If one set of 
figures is to be used in argmnent, equally may the other. Again, I 
do not claim that these calculations represent any very brilliant or 
gratifying result. We cannot be very happy in the face of the recent 
census which shows an increase of population so much less than we 
hod anticipated, the falling-off of which is no doubt due in the main 
to the sufferings through which India has passed and which by so 
much reduces the denominator in our fraction. But at least these 
figures show that the movement is, for the present, distinctly in a 
forward and not in a retrograde direction; that there is more money, 
not less money, in the country; that the standard of living among 
the poorer classes is going up, not do^vn; above all they suggest that 
our critics should at least hold their judgment in suspense before they 
pronounce with so much warmth either upon the failure of the Indian 
Government or upon the deepening poverty of the people. There is 
one point, however, in these calculations where we are upon very firm 
ground. In 1880 there were only 194 millions of acres under 
cultivation in India. There are now 217 millions, or an increase in 
virtually the same ratio as the increase in the population. This 
alone would tend to show that there can have been no diminution of 
the agricultural income per head of the people. The case, for instance, 
results from the increased standards of yield between 1880 and 1898. 
Perhaps the earlier estimates were too low. That I cannot say. The 
fact remains that in 1880 the figures showed a yield per acre of food 
crops in British India of 730 lbs.; those of 1898 show a yield of 
740 lbs. In some cases this will be due to improved cultivation ; 
perhaps, more frequently, to extended irrigation. They are satisfactory 
80 far as they go, for they show that the agricultural problem has not 
yet got the better of our rapidly increasing population, but they also 
show how dangerous it will be in the future if India, with this 
increase going on within, continues to rely mainly upon agi-iculture, 
and how important it is to develop our irrigational resources as the 
most efficient factor in the increase of agricultural production. 

Concluding Words. 

I have now brought to a tennination this review of the present 
position in India and of the policy and attitude of Government. I 
hope I have extenuated nothing, exaggerated nothing. I am a 
believer in the public into the confidence of the Government. 

The more they know the more we may rely upon their support. I 
might have added that the policy which I have sketched has been 
pursued at a time when we have had to contend with a violent 
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reoradescence of plague, and with a terrible, desolating, famine, but 
these faots are known to every one in this chamber. An allowance 
will be made by every fair*minded person for conditions so unfavour* 
able to advance or prosperity in the administration. Should our 
troubles pass away I hope that in future years I may be able to fill 
in with brighter colours the picture which I have delineated to-day, 
and to point to the realisation of many of our projects which still 
remain untouched or unfulfilled. 

With this authoritative statement before the student 
of Indian affairs the whole issue can be joined, and, it 
may be, ere the conflict ends, some advantage may be 
secured to the Indian subjects of the King of Britain 
from the unusual, but extremely proper, action taken by 
the Viceroy. 

I follow the course of my reply to Lord Curzon, making 
such interpolations and additions as further research and 
criticism in the newspapers call for. 

The Untbustwobthiness of Official Figubes. 

At Calcutta, on March 28th, Lord Curzon said :— 

‘ In 1880 there were only 194,000,000 acres under cultivation, there 
are now 217,000,000 acres under cultivation.’ 

This shows an increase of 21,000,000 acres. He had pre¬ 
viously stated; ‘ There is one point, however, in these 
calculations where we are on very firm ground.’ This 
‘ firm ground,’ on investigation, becomes the reverse 
of firm. The Director-General of Statistics, in the 
Fourteenth Issue of the ‘Agricultural Statistics of the 
Empire,’ page 3, gives a summary of all the agricultural 
statistics from 1884-85 to 1897-98. The Famine Com¬ 
mission Report alone furnishes the figures, for 1880. 
They are strangely at variance with those announced:— 

1880. Acres. 

Food-crop area . 161,260,000 

Area under non-food crops. 21,600,000 


Total cropped area 


182,760,000 
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' or eleven millions and a quarter fewer acres than was 
stated! The Director-General gives a total ‘ area sown 
with crops ’ of 194,414,057 acres, but it is in relation to 
1890-91, or ten years later, not 1880. The Director- 
General shows, for his latest year, ‘Area under crops,’ 
not 217,000,000 acres, but 196,497,232 acres ! Nearly 
twenty-one million acres difference, which, at the vice¬ 
regal calculation of produce, means :— 

21,000,000 acres x 740 lbs. of produce = 
15,540,000,000 lbs. of grain, or food at the 
rate of 547 lbs. per annum for 26,000,000 
people! 

The Director-General’s figures are the trustworthy 
figures. Apparently, therefore, the Viceroy has had in¬ 
vented for him a full food supply for twenty-six millions 
of people—a supply which has no existence save in some 
one’s imagination. In the Director-General’s details can 
be marked an annual rise and fall, corresponding with 
the seasons’ fluctuations, which give them the stamp 
of veracity. For the eight years, 1890-91 to 1897-98, 


the first-named being the earliest year available for this 

comparison, as 

only then were 

the Bengal statistics 

included, they 

are as follow :— 



‘Arka Sown with 

Crops,’ 

Year. 


Acres. 

1890-91 

••• ••• 

194,414,057 

1891-92 

• • • • t • •» • 

187,752,196 

1892-98 

••• *1* ••• 

195,918,938 

1893-94 

••• 

197,386,636 

1894-95 

• •• ••• ••j* 

196,000,690 

1896-96 

••• ••• ••• 

188,922,332 

1896-97 

••• ••• 

177,512,059 

1897-98 

••• ••• ••• 

196,497,232 


The above statements exactly correspond with the 
famine of 1891-92 (whiph was not recognised as a 
famine), and shows the three fairly good years of 1893 
to 1895, with a high acreage, followed by the first of the 
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recent two famines which have caused great misery to 
vast multitudes. 

If these figures be taken as the basis, and not the 
217,000,000 acres the Viceroy mentioned, it may be well 
to press home their significance. 

Acres. 

Tn lSd7-98 the crop area is. 196,497,282 

In 1880 the crop area was. 182,780,000 

Increase ... Acres 18,747,282 


Since 1880 the area of the Empire has been enlarged by 
105,000 square miles, or 07,200,000 additional acres. 
From these there have been added to the crop area the 
considerable acreage of Upper Burma of 8,167,133, all the 
additional land in British India irrigated (each acre of 
which should yield sixfold more than a like area 
of unirrigated land), with an increased population as 
follows:— 

People. 

British Tndi. 1 ,1880 ‘ . 191,000,000 

„ „ 1900 . 231,085,182 

Increase ... People 40,085,182 


Apparently, in British India, the increased area has not 
been more than ten millions of acres wherefrom to feed 
the additional forty millions of mouths, not counting 
Upper Burma, which have come in the meantime, claim¬ 
ing their portion. This mean.s that the * improved 
cultivation ’ which Lord Curxon thought * in some cases ’ 
has been brought about, ha.s been more than compen¬ 
sated for by decrease in other cases. Who, however, 
knows whether there really has been diminished fertility 
or an increased areal production ? Not the Presidents of 
Famine Commissions or the compilers of official statistics. 
The moment one sets to work to endeavour to produce 

' Famine Commiasion Iteport, Part I., 1880, p. 8. 
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some statement which shall be trustworthy he is met by 
the utmost confusion. For example, the Viceroy stated : 

* The fact remains that in 1880 the figures showed a yield 
per aero of food crops in British India of 730 lbs.; those 
of 1898 show a yield of 740 lbs.’ 

The two Famine Commissions give results wholly at 
variance with this statement:— 

The figures for 1880 (par. 156, p. 150, Keport of 
Famine Commission) show a yield per acre of 
695 lbs. 

The figures for 1898 (par. 687, p. 357, Keport of 
Famine Commission), show a yield per aens of 
845 lbs. 

If the latter were accurate Lord Curzon could have pro¬ 
claimed an improved return per acre of 150 lbs. It would 
have been the grandest proclamation India has ever 
known, for it would have meant comfort and happiness 
brought into countless homes! If it were true an 
increased consumption of salt and other taxable commo¬ 
dities would have followed. But Sir .Tames Lyall and 
his colleagues, although they publish the figures, will not 
permit of their acceptance. They express contempt for 
the particulars which the respective Local Governments 
have furnished to them. In para. 587, p. 357, Famine 
Commission’s Report, it is stated:— 

* Prom flgure» given in the table in paragraph 166 of their 
report, tJie Famine Conimisssion, after careful inquiry, enme to 
the conciuKion that the annual food giain production in lintinh 
India (excluding Burma, but including Myaore, which was then 
under Britinh rule) wan 51,630,000 tons; that its requirements 
waa satistied by 47,166,000 tons; and that a surplus of 6,166,000 
t<ms (including a surplus of 800,(XX) tons in Burma) was a\ai]able 
for export or for storage. In his “ Narrativo of the Famine in 
India ’’ our colleague, Mr. Iloldemess, has carried on the calcu* 
lotion on the data employed by the Famine Commission, and 
estimates that since they wrote the i>opQlation of the same area 
has risen by seventeen per cent., or from 181 milUons to 212 
millions, and the food tequirements to 64,806,000 tons. Buring 
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the same period he estunates that the area rmder food gmina haa 
risen by only eight per cent., or from lOd^ millions of acres to 
18S millions, the out>turn of which would be 66,000,000 tons.' 
On these hgnrc.s a surplus of only 1,700,000 tons would result in 
place of the surplus of 5,160,000 tons estimated by the Commis¬ 
sioners. Some of the witnesses engaged in the export trade, 
whom we questioned on tho i)oint, were of opinion that this 
result is much below the real average surplus of the present 
time.” 

Tho details are then given In tabular form, from which 
the above-mentioned yield of 845 lbs. per acre is obtained. 
The result is discredited by the Commissioners them¬ 
selves : ‘ . The Bengal returns are particularly 

unreliable.’ ‘ On the whole we are disposed to think 
that in the figures supplied to us by Ijocal Governments 
the normal surplus in most case.s is placed too high, as 
the exports from India and Burma by sea for a series of 
years, and tho tendency of prices to rise, indicate the 
existence of a ranch smaller miu'gin.’ ‘ . The surplus 

of 3,306,300 tojis returned for tho Province of Bengal 
appears to us to be greatly in excess (jf the reality, and 
the Tiocal (xovernmont takes the same view. The 
average annual export from Bengal during the five years 
prcoetling the famine was only 30.‘>,000 tons, or one-tenth 
^only of the quantity estimated from other data to be 
the surplus.’ * The Bombay return also appears to be 
far too high.’ ‘ . The Bunna annual surplus has 

been pitched ti>o high.’ 

As a further example concerning the alleged yield per 
acre, these results, deduced from the statistical tables 
submitted by the resp<*ctivo authorities, are of value:— 


1880 

1898 


Panmab. 

Foot I Crop Arra. 
Acrc«. 
18,600,000 
19.184,666 

Decrease 


Qui-iurn of FoQd< 
Lbs. per acre. 

... 645 

627 

18 



BOUBAY, BTTRBfA, RETURNS TOO HIGH S7& 



NOBTH^WlSTBItN PBOTIKCBS AND OCDB. 



Food Crop Area. 

of Food 


Acres. 

Lbs. 

, per acre. 

1880 

. 81,450,000 

ft • « 

v800 

1808 

... ... 85,911,650 

ft « • 

7(i4 


]>ecron<^o 

ft ft ■ 

30 


Cbnteul Provincks. 



1880 

. 12,000,000 

• ■ ft 

513) 

1898 

. 14,000.000 

ft * a 

480 


Dcci’Ortse 

... 

SO) 


Bombay (including Sind). 



1880 

. 21.000,000 

ft ft ft 

4r>9 

1898 

. 28,283,000 

a ft ft 

ri87 


Tncrcaso 

• a a 

128 


Madras. 



1880 

. 20.000,000 


7312 

1898* 

. 21,090,000 

... 

830 


Iiicrea^so 

ft a ft 

98 


No one who knows anything of agricultural India can 
regard the above figures as of the slightest value on 
which to base accurate conclusions. Were the matter 
not of BO much importance, did not so many serious 
concerns depend upon the statements, their presentation 
would be occasion for ridicule. They arc really state¬ 
ments pour Tire. For, who can believe, in view of the 
history of the past twenty years, that the average yield of 
unirrigated land in Bombay has gone up by 128 lbs. per 
acre? Were these statements trustworthy, there would 
have been no famine in the Western Presidency in 
1897-98, nor, again, in 1899-1900, In fact, the Dircctor- 

' lladnM figures refer only to ryotwaxi areas for which returns of cropped 
areas ue aeailaUe, and exclude semindar and agency tracts for which no 
returns are axailaUie, and which comprise about a third of the area of the 
Ptesideney.— Fomin* CommiuUm, 
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General of Statistics declares the Bombay returns show a 
decreased yield. ‘ The averages,’ he declares in the 
Foarteenth Issue of Agricultural Statistics, p. xxvii, ‘ dif¬ 
fer considerably from the statements prepared in 1892. 
For dry crops the yield is considerably below the previous 
estimates, but a higher rate of yield is stated for irrigated 
crops.’ The irrigated crops in Bombay are comparatively 
few; the area is only 8*2 per cent, of the cultivated land. 
It was in face of lower averages that the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment gave the Famine Commissioners of 1898 greatly 
increased estimates of the productivity of the soil I 
Other calculations, based on five farms of areas varying 
from 22 acres to 55J acres, which Sir J. B. Peile sub¬ 
mitted to the 1880 Famine Commissioners and declared 
were fair averages, may be quoted. The value of the 
gross receipts for each fann is given. It runs from Bs.S 
per acre to Ks.l4, being, respectively, Es.l4, lls.llj, 
Ks-B, Rs.G, and Bs.3. I wanted to see how near these 
came to the yield of 730 lbs. per acre announced as 
typical of 1880. The average return is Ils.8J per acre. 
Allow food grains sold at 60 lbs. for the rupee, a price 
very seldom reached during the past twenty years, the 
result is a yield of 500 lbs. per acre instead of 730 lbs. 
. That is much more likely to be near the actual out-turn 
than the 730 lbs. the Viceroy gave, and certainly nearer 
than the 846 lbs. which the 1898 Commissioners’ figures 
yield. If, however, the 740 lbs. are to be accepted, this 
is one of the results which follow on the Commissioners* 
own details; Instead of there being, as the Commis¬ 
sioners showed, a surplus of 9.J millions of tons of food 
grains for reserve, export, storage, etc., there would be 
less than two millions of tons. Now, the export of food 
grains in 1898-99 amounted ^tp 3,071,550 tons. Conse¬ 
quently, on this showing, there was no surplus. Instead, 
one million tons had been taken from reserve for export. 
No wonder food prices were so high in 1899-1900, and 
famine-caused death.s w’ere to be counted literally by the 
million 1 
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It is often declared to be impossible to tell what the 
yield of Indian fields really is. Yet nowhere in the 
world should it be so easy to obtain such details as in 
India. The Supreme Government is uncontrolled land¬ 
lord ; the Governors, the Lieutenant-Governors, and the 
Chief Commissioners, are but stewards of an immense 
estate; obeying their orders is a large multitude of able 
and experienced under-stewards, whose first duty is to 
collect the rents and to learn the condition of that 
portion of the estate which is committed to their charge. 
As a matter of fact there is no desire to obtain the par¬ 
ticulars most needed. It is not an uncharitable inference 
—or if uncharitable, it is the only inference which can be 
drawn—that the details are not obtained for the simple 
reason that they are not desired. It is felt that, in all 
probability, if they were obtained they would exhibit 
such utter distress on the part of the cultivators that the 
Government would be hard put to it to enforce payment 
of the land revenue. Enforced payment in famine years 
is excused because, it is alleged, famines only come 
occasionally. It might be found that, in many of the 
unirrigated parts of the Empire, famine was never 
absent. 

The study to which this book is demoted is serious 
enough to even risk my wearying the friendly reader, 
who may examine these pages with the hope of arriving 
at some conclusions, by putting before him a number of 
facts regarding the yield of certain farms and the con¬ 
dition of the families who own these farms, subject to 
the moneylenders’ lien, in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh.< 

* Some tew of the particulare hftve been quoted in other parts of this 
wmk. I make no apology for this, the Indian problem, as I present it, is a 
ptoUem which will not be understood and solved by any single presentation 
of facts. ‘ Once saying will not suffice, though saying be not in vain,’ and, 
possibly, some facts dealt with in different ways, may lead to that personal 
htquiry on the part of my reader, which alone can do India any g«K)d. 
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The Lessons fbom the North-Wbstbbn Provinces 

AND OUDH. 

From ' An Inquiry into the Economic Condition of the 
Agricultural and Labouring Classes in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1888 ’ * albeit the volume is marked 
* Confidential/ I propose to take out every return of crop- 
yield clearly enough stated to bear quotation; it will then 
be possible to fonn some idea of what the stniggle of the 
cultivator in a fair average province in India is like. 
Mainly, the particulars will apply to one year only, but 
that is the fault of the inquirers and not of the present 
compiler. 


* 


I 

I 

I 

I ’ ' 

I 

6 I 

r Hataiia 

I 

) 

I 

I 


7 


MiiU/it 

iSirthla 


1 

; o ^ 

' d u 

Character of Crop. 

1 


I 15 

> 

Cotton ‘2,i ac, 
juwar and hajiM 

1 

5 ac. 

I 

i ir, 

Cotton 2 ac. 

» 

1 

1 

1 

1 

juwar 5 ac. 
guar li ac. 

Dujri li ac. 


Rent, Vivid per Acre, 
and ('otTiinents. 


The whole crop ftviled and tlio 
only produce was about four 
' loads of fodder.' Tho tenant 
; borrowed Its. 50, paid 
Rs. 11-10-0 for rent, and 
spent Us. 15 on seed for 
spring crop. 

i 

Cotton Ks. 4 only. Guar failed, 
no biijra produce at all. 
.\utuinn rent Us. 10 paid by 
produce. 


8 I Maii/a ' .’{{ 
I Nabipur i 


.Tuwar and urd 
ac. 

gram Ij ac. 


iJuwur land produced nothing; 
j Hoods; gram poor. 


0 1 Matiita 
! Kaiuar 



i 


i 


Juwar,inung.'>ac.l60 lbs. juwar 
bajra 2 ac. 82 „ tnung 

cotton II ac. 40 „ bajra 

Us. 2 cotton. 


' Noini Tal: Qovermnent Press, North-Western Provinoes and Oudh, 1888, 
* Many of tho fields are given in puoka (full) bighas or katcha (smaUmr) 
bigbas. A bigba is described as' a measore of land varying in diffamt 
places, but usually between half and three-quarters of an acre.* 1 leakon 
the bigba at little over half an aore. Where bigba only U menltoaed 1 take 
the pucka bigba to be meant. Mr. Crooke, whom 1 foUoir, on p. 31, givee 
ten puokha bigbas, as equalling S| acres. 
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Village. 


o «j 

t 1 1 Character of Crop. 
l'A< ! 


Ih'nt, Yield acre, 
and Comments. 


9 I Maui£a 
i Uiiidui 


10 Mau/a 
! Plialcji 


, Cotton 8 lie. U-:. 10-4-U cotton 
inwar 1 ’ ac. 8-H-O jnwar 

' bajra i! ao. l-l-O bajra 

san li ftc. 2 0-0 san. 

i 17 0 0 

iWith this produce the family 

, passed two and a half months 
' i and Mjwe«l for spring crops. 

i Sought work as laboun r.s. 

I 

I 

(’utton 1.J ac. Ils. 10 0-0 cotton 
' juwar \ ac. | 7-H-O juw'ar 

guar 2 lie. , 4-0-0 suli-rciit 

' bajra 2 ac. , gnur lit only for fodder. 

' Sublet o liC. same’Paid Kb. 21-8-0 to Kciniiular 
I rent as paid. | autumn rent. 


11 . Miiuza 

Jiundla 

I 

12 i Mauza 

i Uaubari 


18 I Mauza 
{ Kharot 


ir> I Cotton 2 nc. 

' juwar 5^- ac. 

7 Cotton 8', ac. 

I chari ac. 

: bajra and guar 

i 1] ftc. 

I jnwar 1^ oc. 

\ 


Crops failed, Hoods; grain 
; sown for spring crop. 

Rs. 10 for cotton. Otbcrcrops 
I almost complete failure. 


10 I Juwar, cotton, 
i bajra, indigo, 
I hemp, ramaa 
[ urd, tnung. 


;* Sowed 22.j acres for autumn 
j crop; Held under water for 
weeks and produced nothing.' 

;i{s. 16. 4, 8, 16, IH, 2. 8; total 
I lla.02; or U8.6 8a. per acre. 
iNeeded to borrow Rk. 18-12-0 
I to get through year. Kent 
i Rs. 32. 


* , I « 

16 I Naugann j lOJ; Juw'ar, urd, guar, Ks. 70‘4-0. Rent Rs. 44-12-0. 


immg, cotton, 
patsan, chari. 


{ Arrears of rent Ks. 1.74. 
’Adverso balance Its. 26*11-0, 
after spending lls. H on enter* 
I taining guests at festival. 


18 i Haxara 


Wheat, barley, Whole prodnee Rs. 67-8-0; 
carrots, methi, about Bs. 6^ per acre. Rent 
garden produce. 118.40*11*6. Adverse balance 
Rs. 8-2*6. 
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'i Village. ^ £ j Character of Crop. 

^ 1 

I 

21 ,\wa State flj ; Cotton, maize, 

' ! juwar, piilfio, 


Bent, Yield per Acre, 
and Commentg. 


I Hiigar cane, 

I rniilot, cahtor 
j oil, carrotH, 

. hemp, wheat 
; chair, mustard. 


31 , Miiur.a i 17 ; Cotton, hemp, 

.. 


|Mohanipar 


indigo, sugar 
cane, wheat, 
bcjhar.tnustard. 


7 Colton, juwar. 
wheat, bojhar. 
mustard. 


Mau/.a ' m Cotton, bajra, 
Abhnipura ' maize, barley, 

i • peas, wheat,' 

I i grain. 


13 I Bajra, mai/c, 

; wheat, guiai, 

I gram, barley, 
i carrots. 


'Autumn imrvest Be. 129>8''0; 
! Spring ditto Rs. 84*8'0— 
i lis. 214. Bent Ba. 75, general 
j expenses Bs. 93'2-0. AvoU* 
I able for maintenance of 
j family, four persona, 
i B.S. 45*14-0, or Bs. 10| per 
I head per annum. Note: Inri* 
gated land, no allowance for 
; damaged or destroyed crops. 

8 acres Autumn, 7 Spring; 

('otton Bs. 4'4*0, sugar cone 
. Its. 00, indigo Bs. 18, wheat 
. IIh. IH, bejhar Rs. 12^—aver* 
' Hgc Bs, IH p. a.; total Bs. 818. 
I Rent Us. 306. Expondi* 
lure exceeded income by 
j Rs. 1.18-9-0; liad to ^rrow 
or sell ornaments. 

Cotton Rs. 12 p.a., wheat 
Ks. 1,1. bejhar Its. 10: Bs. 15 
p.a. all round; total Bs. 85. 
.Juwar rotted, too much rain. 
Rent Rs. 40. No arrears. 
Ad\erse balance Bs. 22, 
! must incur debts. 

Total: Autumn and Spring 
■■ crops Ra. 107*10, averaging 
: Rs. 6 p.a. Cotton Bs. 6, 

. bajra Rs. 5, miuze Bs. 2*8, 

; barley and peas Rs. 4*8*0, 
wheat and gram Rs. 47*4*0 
(2] a.), OTtun Rs. 28*8*0. 
Two memoera of family, car¬ 
penters. Bent Bs. 28*8*0. 
Favourable balance 
i Ks.22*lS*0. This is a superior 
family. 

Bs. 188-4-0. Bajra Bs. 10, 
maize Bs. 12, wheat Rs. 20, 
j gujai Bs. 6, gram Bs. 17, 

' barley Bs. 15, carrots Bh. 10 
I p. a. Zemindar, grain dealer, 
: etc. Eighth! fai^y. Favour* 
able balance Bs. 161*18*0. 
j Half income derived from 
graht-doaling, cart-hiring, cte. 
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o 8 

Character of Crop. 

* 

Bent, Yield per Acre, 
and Comments. 

65 

Maiua i 
Ghakeri 

H 

i 

Barley, peas, 
mustard. 

1 

i 

! 

Bent Bs. 10. Value produce 
Bs. 20. Annual expenditure 
for food alone Bs. Be. 80 

arrears of rent, Bs. 100 debt. 
Apparent deficit Bs. 64 for 
food and Bs. 24 for clothes, 
lls. 90 in all. 

66 

\ 

Do. 

20 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 ! 

Juwar, cotton, 
arhar, maize, 
cotton, guar, 
wheat, gram, 
barley, peas. | 

1 

1 

Bent Br. 107*6-0. Prodtice 
Bs. 448-6-0. Juwar Bs. 22, 
cotton Bs. 5^, juwar, arhar 
and mung Bs. maize Bs. 8 , 
cotton and arhar Bs. 6 , juwar, 
arhar and mung, and guar 
Bs. 80, wheat and grain 
Ks. 20 , barley and peas 
Bs. 221, wheat Bs. 24 per 
acre. Those relatively large 
crops probably due to there 
being no produce from the 
fields during preceding two 
years. Bent arrears 
Bs. 141-10-0; debt Bs. 200. 
* In very poor circumstances, 
and finds it hard to make 
both ends meet.' 

67 

1 

Do. 

Si 

1 

1 Maize, cotton, 

1 and arhar, 
wheat, barley ! 
and peas. 

Bent Bs. 47. Produce Bs. 148. 
Maize Bs. 10, cotton and 
arhar Bs. 9, wheat Bs. 25 
per acre. Annual expenses, 
rood and clothing Bs. 96*8*0, 
minus Bs. 18^; rent arrears 
Bs. 108. Debt Bs. 40. Very 
little yield from fleids lor 
three years. Household fur* 
niture valued at Bs. 8*8-0. 

68 

Do. 

1 

5 

1 

i 

\ 

Maize, cotton, 
and arhar, 
barley. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

' i 

Bent Bs. 21-8-0. Total pro¬ 
duce Bs. 70. Mouse Be. 9, 
cotton and arhar Bs. 
barley Bs. 18 per acre; 
ayeritfe Bs. 14. After paying 
rent had only Bs. 884 witfi 
which to meet expenditure 
of Bs. 116. Bent arrein 
Bs. 21-8*0, debt Be. 100. 
Small out'tum preoeding 
ye«r. 

1 
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m > 


69 , Mohaoli 
i Khurd 


I Character of Crop. 


Rent, Yield per Acre, 
and Comnieute. 


21 }, Juwai', cotton, 
2 || maize, hemp, 
wheat, bejhar, 
barley. 


Bent Bb.ISO; 2} a. rent froc. 
i Produce Bb.IKIH. JuwarB«.8, 
! cotton Us. 8, maize Be. 6, 
I hemp Bs. }, wheat B«. 24, 
: bejltar Be. 9, barley Be. 24 
I per acre. Expenses Bs. 26H, 
’ for which, after rent is paid, 
I only Bs. 188 are available. 
I Borrowed Bs. 85 towards 
I rent, afterwards further 
: Bs. 50. Bepaid partly by 
i sale of bullock for Bs. 26. 


72 i Do. 


78 


j 7} i Cotton, juwar, 

I indigo, wheat, 


i 


barley. 


Do. 


24} Cotton, juwar, 

' maize, rice, 

■ wheat, barley, 
' peas. 


76 


Mauza 
I Jorsimi 


iBcnt Bs. 25. Ihroduco Us. 141. 
Cotton Bu. 12, juwar Us. 4, 
indigo Bs. 12. wheat Bs. 80, 
barley Bs. 17} per acre. 
Profits from inoneylcnding 
business Ks. 190. Favourable 
balance Bs. 74. Household 
furniture Bs. 0. 

Rent Hk. 72-8-0. Produce 
Bs. 162. Cotton Bs. 5}, 
juwar Us. 9, maize Bs. H, 
rice Bk. 8 , wheat Bs. 26, 
beuricy and peas Bs, 18 per 
acre. Expenses Bs. 162; 
available, after rent paid, 
Bs.72-8-0,leaving a deficiency 
of Bs. 89-8-0. No rent 
arrears. Debt Bs. 250. Out¬ 
turn of land pre^mia year 
very poor. 


14}; Juwar, cotton. Rent, 11 ac. Bs. 61-2-6; 8} 
maize, wheat, | ac. Bs. 82—Bs. 98. Produce 
bejhar, tobacco, I Bs. 188. Juwar Bs. 2}, cot- 
carrots. I ton Bs. 20, maize Bs. 5}, 
wheat Bb. 24, bejhar Bs. 7, 
tobacco (at the rate of) 
Bs. 60, carrots (do.) Bs. 45 
^ acre. Bubletting pro¬ 
duced Bs. 18. Income Bb.% 1. 
Expenditure Bs. 228-14-6, 
minus Rs. 22-14-0. Debt 
Bs. 800, also grain, and a 
loan for payment of rent. 
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Village. 


Character of Crop. 

1 

77 

Mauza 

Jorsimi 

29 

Cotton, maize, 
indigo, wheat, 


1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

gujai, dofasli. 

i 


per Aore, 
andCommento. 


{Sublets 28^ acres, a net 
I gain of Bs. 60. Frodnoo for 
remainder Bs. 79. Cotton 
(at the rate of) Bs. 16, maiae 
Ba. 71, indigo Bs. 9, wheat 
Brt. 11, gujai Bs. 9i per acre. 
Moneylending Bs. 860 per 
year. Annual savings Bs. 102. 


79 j Do. 


i 


I 

I 

81 ! Barehua 


I 

I 


4i ; Wheat, barley, 
i grain. 


I 

1 


88 I No details. 


I 


Bent Bs. 83* 1-9. Produce 
Bs. 42. Wheat Bs. 12^), 
barley Bs.S, wheat and grain 
Bs. 1 per acre. Expenses 
not stated. After paying 
rent onlv Bs. 9 for family of 
six. Debt: for rent Bs.88, 
sowing Bs. 7, food Bs. 90, 
clothing B8.12 s=Bs. 142, 
and old debts of Bs. 160. 

Bent Bs. 80, land partly out 
of cultivation through en¬ 
croachment of river. Bent, 

i one year’s arrears and other 
debts. ' He borrowed Bs. 25 
worth of seed grain for this 
harvest. As long as he re¬ 
members ho used to borrow 
his seed groin.’ One debt 
ten years old, to pay for food 
and discharge rent. Happily, 
family dying out. 


82 


Nodarmoi 


8 


Cereals, cotton, 
millet. 


Rent Bs. 60. Reduced cir- 
oumstances through river 
encroachment. Bent Be. 170 
in arrears; owes money¬ 
lenders B8.500, plus R8.20O, 
plus Bs. 80~B8. 760 in aU. 


88 


Pinjri 




t 

J 


Bajra, arhar, 
cotton, wheat, 
barley, peas, 
grain, sugar 
cane, pulse. 


Rent Bs. 17^. Total produce 
Bs. 128. Sugar cane yielded 
Bs. 20, bajra Ba. 8, wrack 
Bs. 4, cotton Bs. 2, pulse 
Bs. 4, wheat, barley, peae 
and grain Ba.90. Hastts.OO 
extra income. Total Bi.120 
or Bs. 10 per month for four 
j^ple. Debt trifling. WUe 
Bs. 16 of jewelry. 





AMlULTSIS OF FARM ACCOUNTS 


m 



85 I Nodrala 



I 

I 5^ I No details. 



IWnt, Yield per Aon, 
and GoramenU. 


Bent Rb. 18. Total produce 
lie. 90. Six acres wheat and 
barley vieldod Be. 50, the 
average being Its. 9 per acre. 
I Borrowed half of second 
[ marriage expenses (whole 
cost Ks. 100) which he has 
paid. 

Rent Ra 28. Total produce 
! Rs. 28, thus absorbing every- 
I thing. Earns wages us water* 
! drawer to two families, also 
! got Rs. 3 per month for ghi 
from throe catUo. Owes 
Its. 18. Daughtt'r married 
four years ago, cost Its. 50, 
of which his brother found 
Rs. 40. Women have no 
blanket or quilt; they ‘ have 
to manage with their day 
clothes as best they can; 
they spend most of tne cold 
nigiita cowering over a ilro 
of rubbish in the enclosure.’ 
! Five in family, 
i 

|No details. ’Says ho could 
; eat twenty-live per cent, 
j more nowarlays if he got it.’ 

I Not in debt. Described as 
; a ’ broken-down small pro- 
' prietor; comes of a lazy’, 

. indolent lot. The Kachohis 
j in the village grow o]>ium 
j and vegetables, but this 
j fellow is above it, and his 
I fields are badly cultivated 
i and unproductive.* 


88 Do. ‘ 2| j Do. Rent Rs. 9|. Eight in family. 

! j Buys grain at 28 lbs. per 

i rupee; ’ He finds that maize 
I makes his children's bellies 
swell, so he eats muih pulse 
in preference.’ ‘ The women 
ana boys have no bedding.’ 
No debt. 
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Village. 

d 

Character of Crop. 

86 

Mandpura 


Cotton, juwar, 
wheat and 


barley, midze, 
Mugar cane, 
carrots, opium. 


Routt irMd Aoto, 

■ipil'lOoinjneDia. 


Rent Bs. 69. Totals jirodaee 
Bb. 97, divided thua t cotton 
Rg. 15, juwar Rb. 9, m^e 
Rs. 8, remainder estimated,— 
wheat and barley Rs. 90, 

I barley Bs.9, sugar cone Be. 22, 
j foenugretRs.2, carrots Rb.9, 

I opium Rs. 5, tobacco Rs. 12. 
Joint family 11, one of whom 
earns Rs. 5 j^r month as 
gardener to Raja of A.wa. 
Debt: Rs. 250, dedcienoy in 
rent, clothing, marriage ex¬ 
penses. In past ten years 
spent Rs. 42 in funerals. 
' Every month spendsSannas 
(Bd.) in worship to the email 
goddess and the local ghost. 
If ho did not do this he does 
not know what would become 
; of his crops.' [This is the 
j first record in the Inquiry of 
{ anything whatsoever being 
! paid on account of religion or 
{ worship.] 


88 I Pahloi 


. Cotton, bajra, 
maize, ghaya, 
wheat, oarioy, 
opium, 

; cucumber, 

; grain. 


iRont Rs. 57-2-6. Total pro- 
I duce Rs. 153-12-9. (Yanghi 
I and hoino-uiode cotton thread 
j receives Rs. 7 and Rs. 8. 
! Income Rs. 168-12-9; ex- 
j penditure Rs.l 55-2-6; balance 
Rs. 13-10-8. No arrears of 
rent. Three in family. 


Maize, cotton, Rent Rs. 8-10-6. Produce 


bajra, juwar. 
barley, wheat, 
tobacco, 
assorted pulses. 


averages Bs. 11^ per acre; 
Autumn harvest Bs. 28, 
Spring do. Bs. 68-6-0. Total 
Rs. 91-12-0. Expenses 
Rs. 89-12-0, balance Be. 9. 
Family, 8, no children, man 
aged 80. No arrears of rent; 
no debt. 






AjedtfnrSlB OP PARK ACCOUHTS 3»1 

j* 


1 

p« 

B9 

1 

1 

] 

Charseter of Crop. 

96 

nddoi 

» 

1 

•*» 

Bajra, cotton, 
miuze, barley, 
grain, arhar, 
oilse^s. 

1 

1 

97 

j 

Do. 

1 

1 

104 

1 

1 

Cotton, bajra, 
jnwar, maura, 
ghaya, wheat, 
barley, othor, 
IJoppy, tobacco, 
carrots, 
mustard. 

i 

109 

Mathena 

Zabti 

i 

1 

j 

10)| Mung, dban, 

1 wheat, grain. 

1 

1 1 

109 

Do. 

! 

1204 

1 

i 

! 

1 

Mung, dbwn, 
kodon, wheat, 
barley, grain. 

110 

Do. 

1 

26 

Do. 

110 

Do- 

\ 

r 

I 

124 

Mung, dban, 
kodbn, wheat. 


Rent, Tiald per Aere, 
end Commenta. 


Rent Rs. 10>0-9. Prodnoe 
Re. d*2-8-0, income as car> 
pentec Rs, 60—Rs. 02-8-0. 
Expenses Us. 09-B-9. Defl. 
oiency Rs, 7-5.9, FninUy 
6. Debt Rs. 80 for daughter’s 
inarriam. During year spent 
j Is. 4d. for sugar, Is. for 
{ salt, spices Is., ghi 2 h. 8d., 

I oil Is. lOid. The salt ex- 
] nendituro provided 8 lbs. per 
neod; in some Provinces, 
when means permit, 20 lbs. 
each are cuusutnod (p. 17). 

Rent Rs. 29. Produce 
Rh. 154.11-0, other income 
Rb. 27— Rs. 181-11-0. Ex. 
I^enses Rs. 171.10; there 
appears A saving of Rs.lO.lO-O 
per annum. No arrears. 
7 children, 4 mtinied, 8 to bo 
married. (First instance of 
more than 8 or 4 children.) 
Marriage costs Rs. 60. 

Rent Rs. 19. ' IVoduce might 
1)0 worth Rs. 108.* Income 
Rs. 84. 8 in family. * No 
jewelry, no cart; we rarely 
use milk.' 

Rent Rs. 82. ‘ Value of crops 
perhsps Rs. 180.' Profit 
ks.02. Eight in family. * I 
have 10 maunds of grain 
(822 lbs.) in the house. 
Have Rs. 20 worth of jewels.' 

Rent Rb. 46. Produce Rs. 181. 
j Average yield Rs. 7 per acre, 
i Owe US. 6. ‘I ha\o 16 
j maunds of grain (1281 lbs.) 
; in the house.' Family 7. 
I ‘ Rs. 20 of jewelry.’ 

,Rent Hs. 26. Produce Rs. 95. 

Income Rs. 70. Average 
* yield Rs. 8 per annum 
410 lbs. of grain. ' Live 

■ absolutely by myself; no 

■ wife or onildren.' 
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i 

Village. 

£4 

Character of Crop. 

Bet)t^'1|Wld Aoro, 
anlt^mmenta. 

110 

Maihena 

Zabti 

1 

1 

j 


Gram. 

Rent 10 annas. Prod»ef|lfBB.9. 
Hand cultivation. Day* 
labourer—Id. per day, 
£1 12s. Od. per year. ' Uve 
alone ; no wife or child, no 
jewelry. ... sometimea not 
enough to eat.’ 

110 

Do. 

i 

Do. 

Very much same as preoeding. 

110 

Do. 1 

t 

» 

i 

1 

88 

1 

) 

1 

j 

! 

Mung, dhan, 
wheat, kodon, 1 
HUgar cane. j 

1 

1 

I 

Bent Rs. 86. Produce Rs. 189. 
Average yield Bs. 8 per an¬ 
num. 8.80 lbs of grain. No 
debt. Six in family. * Bs. 10 
of jcw'els, enough clothes, 
ordinary food.' 

111 

Do. 

|4i 

Dhan, wheat. 

1 

i 

Bent Bb. 8. Produce Bs. 19. 
Average yield Ba. 4 per 
tvcrc. No gi’ain in stock. 
Five in family. ‘ Am often 
! ill with Hpleen disease.’ * No 
j jewels.’ 

in 

♦ 

Do. 

1 

1 

3^ 

Mung, dhan, 
wheat. 

1 

Rent Bs. 7. Produce Bs. 28. 
Yield Bs. 6| per acre. 
104 lbs. grain. 'Will have 
to borrow seed for next har¬ 
vest. Not at present in debt. 
Have a silver necklet wortii 
‘is. 8d.’ 

111 

Do. 

H 

Dhan, wheat. 

Bent Bs. 2-12-0. Produce 
Bs. 5-8-0. Yield Bs. 41[ per 
acre. Have a little grain. 
Wife, no children; daily 
labourer, Id. per day. 

111 

Do. 

1 

Dhan. 

Bent Bs. 1 -5-0. Produce Bs. 8. 
Surplus Bb. 1-11-0. No 
plough, no children; earns 
Bs. U per annum for day- 
labour. ‘Wife has a Rs. ff 
silver armlet.’ 

111 

Do. 

Oi 

Dhan, kodon, 
wheat. 

Bent Bs. 4-3-0. Produce Ba. 10. 
Surplus Bs. 5-18-0; Three 
catUe, 164 lbs. grain. Not in 
debt. Wife and four duldrm. 
Village and zemindar’s ser* 
vant. No jewels. 
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« h 


MELANCHOLY DEEPENS’ 


k 

II 

ViUogA. 




111 


112 


112 


Do. 


Do. 


112 


112 


Do. 


Do. 


IfAthena ; 5 
Zabti j 


H 




CbarMter of Crop. 


Mung, dhan, 
wheat. 


Rent, Tield per Acre, 
and CommAuts. 


Mung, rlhan, 


barley, grain. 


Dhon, wheat. 


Mung, dhon. 
groin. 


Mung, dhon, 
wheat, grain. 


Rent Bs. 6^. Produce Rb. 22. 
Average yield B». 4^. Owes 
Bs.20. Borrows seed at 25 per 
cent, interest. FatuUy 7; self, 
throe women, three ohildren. 
Rb. 24 of ornaniente. 

RentKs.5*4*0. Produce Bs. 26. 
.\vera^ yield lis. tt-2-12. 
104 lbs. of grain. ' Must 
borrow seed for next harvest.’ 
Rs. 25 of jewelry. 

Rent Rs. 4-11-0. Produce 
Rs. 26. Average yield Rs. H 
pur annum. Paiuily: self, 
wife, four children. * Not in 
debt. No jewels. Will have 
to borrow for next sowings.' 

iRent Rs. 6-9*5. Prodiioo 
Rh. l6'H-0. Average yield 
Rs. 8-12*0 per acre. Bor¬ 
rowed O.'JB lbs. of groin for 
food, repayable with thirty- 
three per cent, interest. 

Rent Rfi. 1-9-0, Pwxluce Rs. 70. 
In service, one penny per 
day wages. * No wife nor 
family. Not in debt. Suflb 
cient food and the clothes I 
have on.’ 


The above are samples of the Mathena Zabti, Paranpur. 
It is melancholy enough. But, take the village as a whole, 
as officially summarised, and the melancholy deepens, 
while the wonder grows as to how life can be sustained. 
Particulars which follow will show that fifty per cent, of 
the gross produce (Government take hall of that fifty per 
cent, as revenue) was taken for rent. The yield from the 
soil, alti6r rent has been paid, gives Bs.A la. 6p. (5b. 5|d.) 
per head per annum towards maintenance, clothing, etc. 
The cattle apparently save the people, but of these, in 
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1888» theif^were only 1,055 against 8,000*sdtn^time ago.*. 
A detailed consideration of the following, farticnlars con¬ 
cerning this village, ‘which is a typical one in this dis¬ 
trict,’ will well repay the time it takes;— 


Kharif 


Rabi 


Matbrna Zabti— 266 ROXtBiNas. 

Cnltivated 
pti«ka (equalg 
Rent. flTe-eightha of aa 
Bs. aore). 

166 Pahikasht. 744 ... 676 


100 Resident . 

... 1,000 

... 1,064 


Rent ... ... ... ... 

• < • • a • 

Rs. 

1,744 


Cultivated area. 

« * * a « • 

B.p. 

1,740 


B.p. 

fjof, (Pahikasht 

... 760 - j 

B.p. 

766 ... 

400 ... 

Produce. 

M.k. 

752 ... 

800 ... 

Rs. 

762 

800 


Total 

a a a a • a 

1,662 

D.p. 

OAi S Pftbikasht 

... »04 

B.p. 

800 ... 
664 ... 

M.k. 

600 

1,828 ... 

Rs. 

600 

1,828 


Total .1,928 


(Of this 62 biswaa is do-fasli.) Total value of crops, 8,480.* 
Census of residents:—146 men, 140 women, 71 boys, 69 girls. 


Cattlr op Brsidrkts. 


Rulloeks . 

... 241 

Patwari states that some 

RuiTaloos (male) 

... ‘20 

time ago there were as 

Cows and calves 

... 731 

many as 8,000 cattle 

ButTaloos (female) ... 

... 62 

in the village. They 

Pony. 

1 

have been reduced 

Goats. 

... 10 

partly by disease (md 
partly by extension of 
cultivation. 


<' AoeorilinR to this the value of the crop is about doable the rent. The 
estimated out-turn seems low, as it averages about two kutoha maunds the 
puoka bigha, or about 158 lbs. the aore.’ [Lord Carson’s average is 740 
Iba. the acre. ] ‘ But the soil is very light. There la no irrigation, and the 
crops are much eaten by wild animals from the neighbouring forest. 
There is a great deal of waste land, which gives fairly good gracing, and 
most of the oultivators make something out of cattle breeding. The catUe 
are a poor breed, and give very little milk. They do not, however, oast 
anything to rear.’ Tna avriuob iHcoira prom tkb jjmd arnut won* oov 
AT Bs.4 la. 6p. (68. 6|d.) ram bkao nca armvk I i 








LOAN^filONElr-mRKErr UNFAVOURABLE m 

Free gnajiiif bi ^venunsnt foteats and in village watte. Free 
wood and thatehttg grass.* 

Mr, E. B. Alexander, Collector of Etawah, sums np 
the information furnished by the Tahsildara under the 
directions issued by his predecessor, Mr. Whiloway. Tn 
the course of his remarks Mr. Alexander says:— 

* On one point the statistics furnished do throw light, and that is 
the extent to which the cultivators fail in debt in anything like a bad 
year and the utter absence of any savings laid up in good years 
beyond a small amount of jewelry and oooasionally a few surplus 
head of cattle, I am not sure that T am not leaving the point of the 
present inquiry when entering on this subject; but lK>th are so 
closely connected that I think it is worth while going into this In 
some detail. The question whether the ordinary cultivator sulTers 
from want of food may, I think, be said to depend entirely upon two 
factors—the general state of the loan market and his own credit, 
both of which are, of course, dependent in a great measure upon the 
seasons. 

* In Muttra, for instance, the number of bad debts which money- 
lenders had made between 1677 and 1883 ha<l caused the money 
market to be very unfavourable for borrowers; and even men who 
were known to be honest, and not overwhelmed with ilobl, had great 
difficulty in raising money to Uve on during the two months before 
each harvest, when nine cultivators out of ton look to their bobra to 
make them subsistence advances. 

* In Mainpuri, on the other liand, the market was favourable, 
whilst I was there in 1885, and it was only men whose individual 
credit was bad that had any difficulty in raising such advances. 

* In all ordinary years 1 should say that ibo cultivators Uve for at 
least onO'thlrd of the year on such advances, and in unfavourable 
years they have either to increase the amount of their debt te the 
bohra, or have to sell off jewelry, cattle, or anything else which can 
possibly 1)0 spared. 

* One bad year they can gcncraUy weather by sacrifices of this kind 
and by a comparatively unimportant increase to the debit side of their 
account. But when there is a succession of unfavourable years, or 
even a succession of slightly below average years following a bad one, 
their oircumstanoes rapidly deteriorate. They have no capital to faU 
back on. The bohra is averse to increasing his already heavy cledm 
by making further advances; and then, no doubt, the average culti¬ 
vator suffers severely from insufficiency of food. 

* There can be no doubt but that in Bfuttra such deficiency drove a 


' * Boon. Inq., M.W.P.,* pp. llS-ld. Sines then, in all profiabUity, the 
free grasing, frre wood, and frre thatflhing, have taken away. 
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large number of eullivatoni between 1678 and 1868 JkJfk to abandon 
their homes and remove to other parts of the eonnfiiy, where thejr 
oould get a living by day work, or had friends to support tirem. 
Mutbra, however, was exceptionally unlucky. For about eight years 
there were not two really good harvests running, whilst there were 
twice three bad ones running, and nearly all the rest werf below 
average, or almost only average.' 

' This district (Etawah) has, I understood, been through a rather 
bad time prior to the rabi just harvested (which has been a good 
crop); and I certainly saw a good many people when I first oaane 
here (early in March) whose appearance showed distinctly that they 
were sufiering from insufficiency of food. 

' At the present moment I do not suppose that, except absolute 
paupers who are dependent on alms, any class of the population here 
is suffering from insulficicncy of food. 

' I do not, however, on the other hand, think that it is at all pro¬ 
bable that most of the persons who borrowed money during 1294 or 
during the first six months of 1295 have paid oil their debts. They 
have probably paid up enough to meet the interest and to restore 
their credit, and in many oases have probably redeemed articles which 
they had pawned; but the bulk of the harvest has gone in meeting 
arrears of rent, the rent for the rabi, and interest on debt; and it we 
are to have another bad kharif there would, 1 am sure, be a great 
increase of indebtedness which, if accompanied or followed by any 
great rise in prices, must render it impossible for a large part of the 
population to obtain sufficient food during the first three months 
preceding the next rabi. 

‘ The village Marhapur stands on the Jumna ravines, and did not 
^ suffer seriously from flooding. There are eighty-seven families, of 
whom fifty-five arc cultivators, about twenty day-labourers, and the 
other twelve banias or artisans. The fifty-five cultivating house¬ 
holds were all in debt at the close of the year for sums varying from 
Us.dOOto Its. 10, and the day-labourers for sums varying from Bs.l8 
to ltH.2. Most of the farmers, also, were obliged to port with 
jewelry or cattle. 

'Tlie largest sum actually borrowed in the year was Bs.428 by 
Chabnath Thakur, a man with a large household of twenty-two 
persons, six of whom are children under three years old. four 
children between three and ten, and the other twelve grown up. 
He cultivates twenty-three and a half acres, and keeps several catBe 
for use in carts and for milking. He paid his creditor Rs.SdS during 
the year at various times; but as his debt was actually increased by 


* Was Muttra so * exceptionally unlucky ’? My examination of Bombay 
and Madras records show that such experiences are not at all unusual. 
There ate few nntrrigated districts in India of whidi it can be said that 
there are more good years than bed.—W. D. 
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B8.490 prinqlipiil, and there wee a eoneiderable earn due for intemi, 
helotmd hinu^ aboat Rs.l60 deeper in debt’at the close of the year 
than he was at the beginning, and heads the list with liabUmea 
amounting to Bb. 800. I am afrud that the poor kharlf of 1296 fasli 
and the high prices must have told severely on him this year; but 
do not ^^link that ho has reached the stage at whiclt actual want of 
food begins to make itself felt. He is still one of the well>to<do class 
of oiiltlvators, and it is only after a succession of bad years that men 
of this class come to actual want. 

‘ Ganga Mallah, with a smaller holding of only fourteen acres, and 
with a much smaller household of eleven persons, of whom all but 
three are grown up, borrowed Rs.267 12a. 9p., and repaid Ils.172 8a. 
At the end of the year ho was about Bs.dOO in debt; but as he was 
obliged to incur oxtmordinary expenditure of about Bs.100 on account 
of the marriage of two granddaughters, his debt need not bo con¬ 
sidered as proof of severe pressure, and ho certainly did not suffer 
from any want of food. 

* Man! Abir, with no family except a wife, and cultivating a little 
over two acres as a shikma tenant, borrowed Rs.lS and only repaid 
RstS. He was in debt, therefore, at the end of the year to the amount 
of Bs.l?, including mterest, and was also in anears with half his 
rent, in consequence of which he resigned his holding. Ho was 
enabled to support life by the sale of a kaddu crop and of a bullock, 
but had a hard time of it, and undoubtedly towards the end of the 
year suffered from want of food. Ho must have suffered severely 
during the first six months of the present year, though he has been 
able to eke out a living by day work and the produce of two cows 
which he keeps. 

‘Ajudhya Mallah, another small tenant with a family of four 
persons, borrowed Bs.ll, which he failed to pay btick. At the end of 
the year he was about B8.60 in debt, and probably in Uio current year 
has found it difficult to raise a loan, and has therefore suffered from 
insufficiency of food between December and the end of March. 

* Generally, it may be said of this village that the day-labourers 
and the petty cultivators, owing to high prices and poor harvests, 
have suffered more or less severely during the months of January, 
February, and part of March, 1888 a.d. ; but that they did not suffer 
in 1294 fasU itself, and w'ould not have suffered this year had not a 
bad kharif follow^ on a year below the average, and had not the 
prices gone up to an abnormal standard. 

* In the Paphund tahsi) the village selected was Mahinpur. It is a 
smal l village in which there are only thirty-five houses, about half of 
whioh are occupied by cultivators, and the rest by day-labourers, one 
dhobi, and one hajjam. 

sdectcd Balgobind Chaube and Debia Gararia for 
•pedal inquiry. The former is a middle-class cultivator holding 
about twelve acres at a rent of B8.68, and having a family of five, of 
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whom <uie is under ten and the others adults. His khw^ ooltivatien 
was very unfortunate, and in order to live from OotoliMr onwards up 
to March he had to sell cattle worth Bs.d6. The rabi was poor, 
thoi^h not 80 bad aa the kharif, and in order to meet his rent he had 
to borrow B8.54. At the end of the year he was about 118.70 in debt, 
but had not reached tlie stage at which actual want begins to moke 
itself felt.'' 

The class immediately above the landless day-labourer 
supports itself partly by cultivation and partly by day- 
labour. The holding in such cases is generally from six 
to twelve kutcha bighas, or from one to two acres, and 
the occupant is either without any plough-animals at all, 
or else is possessed of only one, or at most two, miserable 
bullocks or buffaloes. In the former case he makes the 
spade do the work of a plough; in the latter case his 
plough often requires the loan of a neighbour’s cattle. 
His holding grows enough, after payment of the rent 
and after providing for seed-grain, to keep the family in 
food for two or three months, and ho supplements his 
income by working as a day-labourer whenever his own 
land does not require his care. He is slightly better off 
than the landless labourer; but it cannot be said of him 
that he always has enough to eat or sufficiently warm 
clothes. He is generally a little in debt, and he would 
be more in debt were the moneylender not very cautious 
as to the amount of his advances. Mr. Alexander con¬ 
tinued ;— 

' The condition of the agricultural classes proper, by which 1 mean 
the very numerous body of reut-paying tenants whose holdings are 
large enough to employ and support them throughout the year, is 
with difficulty described in general terms. Taking the three tahnls 
of the district separately, the Poranpur tenant may be described as a 
careless ogiiculturist, who con obtain at imy time as much land as he 
likes in his owu or in any n^hbouring viUage at low rates of rent, 
varying from lie. 1-6-0 to Be. 1-4-0 on acre, and who finds ample 
grazing in the tracts of waste or in the surrounding Government 
forest for as many head of cattle as be con collect. The soil, however, 
is too light and sandy to yield heavy orops, and tiie unheolthiness of 


*' Econ. Inq., Hoith*Western Provincee,’ pp. 101-6. 
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the elimate^luiS tiie depredations of wild animals are eettons dxaW' 
backs. The ^ixanpnr tenant on the whole enjoys, I am inclined to 
think, a greater degree of rude prosperity than his untidy surroundings 
and his unsubstantial dwelling appear to indicate. His indebtedness 
is not generally of a serious nature; and in a great many instances 
he is not ozUy free from debt but has a little ruouey or grain out at 
interest. 

* The Pilibhit tenant differs from his Puranpur neighbour in 
depending less on cattle breeding and more on sugar cane oiul rioo 
cultivation. The amount of labour employed in the former industry, 
from the preparation of the ground for the seed to the tinol stfigo of 
sugar-refining, is very great. There are few weeks in the year in 
which a day-labourer cannot fin<l employment in some branch of this 
industry. In November cutting and crushing comuicnco, tvnd go on 
till March. In every village beheca sugnr-imlls are at work, and 
every bullock and spare hand are put on to the task of making the 
produce marketable. The village boiling cstablishmcntM (or hehi) 
create a fresh demand for labour, and after the juice has been boiled 
down to rab or gur all the carta in the district find retuumtrative 
occupation in carting the unrefined sugar to towns where sugar 
refineries ore established. This goes on throughout April. In the 
town of Pilibhit, where there are so many sugar-refining houses, 
several hundreds of labourers eturn from lls.8 to Us.4 a month in 
bringing in a sort of fresh-water weed called stwar from ponds and 
marshes, which is used to give whiteness to the sugar. Meanwhile 
the next year’s crop is equally exacting of labour. Ploughing, 
manuring, and harrowing are incessant from January to the end of 
February. Planting begins with the exx>iry of the fires of the Uoli 
festival; and from March till the setting in of the rains the young 
cane requires constant hoeings, wcedings, and waterings, all of which 
mean employment to the landless day-labourer.*' 

Of Shahjehanpur it is stated:— 

* The landless labourer's condition must still bo regarded as by no 
means all that could be desired. The united earnings of a man, his 
wile, and two ohlldren cannot be put at more than B8.8 a month. 
Whw price* of food grain* are lout or moderate, work regular, and 
the health of the houeekold good, thie income teill enable the family 
to have one fairly good meal a day, to keep a Hatched roof over their 
head*, and to buy cheap clothing, and occasionally a thin blanket.'’ 


* * Soon. Inq., North-Woatern Provinoes,' pp. 107-8. 

* The italics are mine. The reader may profitably pause and spend a few 
mommts in realising, so for as his own happy position will admit, what 
the itolieised lines really mean.—W. D. 
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Gold and ridn undoubtedly entail considerable sniftting to tuob 
householders, as the members are insufficiently cloth^ and oannot 
afford fires. A few twigs or dried sticks constitute tho neight of their 
ambition; and these, owing to the increasing value and scarcity of 
wood, are more and more difficult for the poor man to obtain.' * 

The ‘ Inquirer ’ continues :— 

* I have dwelt on the cane industry because throughout two-thirds 
of this district it is the key to the agricultural position. If the lowest 
and poorest class in the towns and villages are better off, as I beUevo 
they are, than they wore, if they find more constant and better paid 
employment, Uie extension of i^e sugar-cane cultivation has had a 
good deal to say to this. The economic effect, however, on the 
tenant agriculturist is not always good. The sure test of the prosperity 
of the sugar cultivator is his making gur himself from his sugar-cane 
juice, and the absence of a bania’s sugar-boiling vat {Jacl) from the 
viUago. Those conditions prevail throughout the greater part of the 
Jahanabad pargana. I have recorded the statements made by 
the cultivators of inauza Huddorpur, and that village is a fair typo of 
many others in the pargana. I attribute the comparative prosperity 
of the cultivator partly to the canal, and partly to the practice of 
kind rents which here prevails. In the Pilibhit pargana the hel 
system has cstahlisliod itself in most of the villages, and the culti¬ 
vators know to their cost that, once in the sugar-boilers' books, there 
is very little chance of escape. The crop is usually sold to the bania 
dining the rains, a portion of the purchase money being paid down, 
and the balance doled out in subsequent months. The tenant agrees 
to deliver so many measures of sugar juice when the crop is ready. 
In Ollier to acquire a secure footing in the village, the bania, the first 
year of operations, intentionally agrees to advances in excess of the 
value of the standing cane-orop. In April, when delivery has been 
taken of the cano-juioe and the accounts are made up, the tenant 
finds himself deep in the sugar-boiler's debt for imdelivered sugar. 
To cover this, the next year's crop has to be sold in advance. The 
sweating system is thus established, and tlie tenant becomes the 
bond slave of the bania. His only chance of extrication lies in his 
landlord, and instances are not uncommon of landlords rescuing their 
tenants by paying off the moneylender and recovering the advanoo 
by easy instalments from the debtor. Other motives besides generosity 
prompt such intervention. Bomotinies the landlord fears that his 
bankrupt tenantry may abscond to the Tarai, and leave the village 
uninhabited. At other times he wishes to step into the place of ^e 
bania, and add tlie profits of sugar-boiling to his seniindari inoonie. 


' ' Eooo. Inq.,' p. 107. 
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In tho latter Mse he » leas liberal in hia ailvonoes, aa ho both 
knows the oirohinatanoea of each ooltivator more intimately them the 
moneylender, and, unlike the latter, he is aUve to the imprudence of 
utterly ruining tho borrower. The landlord is not unfroquontly the 
tenant’s sugar merchant and banker. At other times he buys tho 
crop in advance from the tenant in order to sell it at a higher price 
several montlis later to a sugar-boiler. The hel system thus takes 
various forms, though they ore all alike in this—that they rest on 
the indebtedness of the agriculturist, and are designed to keep him 
needy and dependent. Agriculture carried on under such conditions 
can never be very profitable to tho tenant. I find no evidonoo, 
however, that tlic average cultivator is generally worse off than he 
waa eight or ten years ago, or that his debts have increased. Tn tho 
Jahanabad pargona and in parts of the L’ilibhit pargai>a tho circum¬ 
stances of tho cultivator Imve probably improved. In tho southern 
part of the Bisalpur tahsil the worst effects of tho hcl system aro 
seen. Bad seasons and bad landlords have combined with tim sugar* 
boiler against tho cultivator. Ills condition in tho gi'oup of villages 
lying between Bamrauli and tho borders of Shahjohanpur district has 
undoubtedly deteriorated of recent years. Tho ploughs and tho 
population appeiur to have decreased since Hcttlcment, and a good 
many tenants have migrated to more prosperous tracts, and in some 
villages the laud revenue is realised with difiiculty.'' 

The detailed inquiry into the actual yield of the fields 
and the condition of the people may bo continued over 
the next four pages. I abstract and collate pp. 113-117 
as follows:— 

^ ‘ Boon. Inq.,’ p. 108. Sir T. \V. Holderness, K.C.S.I., then CoHcctor of 
Pilibhit, now Secretary of the Rovenoe and Statietics Depurtmont, India 
Office. 
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Sf Village. 


118 Sirsa 

Sardar 


^ g Character of Crop, j 

! i 


Beall Yield per Aore, 
and Coffimenta. 


118 Do. 


281 Dhon, kodon, Headman of village. Bent 
wheat, grain, Rs. 55-5-8. Produce Bs. 148. 
linseed, cotton, For sugar cane rent cash 
sugar canc paid, others in kind. * For 
sonic fields I paid one^tliird 
of the produce, for others 
onc-fourtb.’ Owes Rs. 55 
(twelve percent, per annum). 
No foes or profits as head¬ 
man. Rs. 10 jewelry. House¬ 
hold : self, three women, 
three children. Has bed¬ 
steads (charpais)' but no 
other furniture. 


Dlian, kodon, iRcnt Rs. 55-8-0. Produce 
wheat, barley, Rs. 201, Sugar cane made 
grain, mustard, in gur-cakes realised Rs. 45; 
sugar ciino I 17 j acres realised Rs. 156, 
I or Rs. 9 per acre. ‘ Owe 
I niy zemindar Its. 60 (twelve 
per cent, int). Have just 
repaid Rs. 6 ; whenever 
I want money get it from 
him at that rate. Ilousebold: 
seif, brother, six women, four 
children =s 12. No grain in 
stock. R.SI.15 of jewels. No 
household efTects save bed¬ 
steads. 1 save nothing; keep 
on borrowing and paying 
back.' 


114 Do. 11 Svenmore, dhon. Rent Rs. 87. Produce (gur* 

Kodon, wheat, cakes Rs. 60) Bs. 180. 

barley, olsi. Average yield, omitting 

urd sugar, nearly Rs. 7 per acre. 

‘Owe Rs. 40; wul repay 
and borrow again. House¬ 
hold : self, brother, four 
women, and seven children. 
Rs. 10 jewelry. Deer and 
pig cat crops. Forest-wood 
j and grazing formerly free; 

I now dues paid.' 

I i 

' ' Charpay. (Corruption of the Hindu cAarpai, from char, “ foor," and 
pai," a foot.") A bedstead consisting of a plain frame of wood set on four 
short legs: broad tapes are folded along and across the frame to form the 
bed * (Whitworth's Anglo-Indian Diotiemary). 
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I , 

‘ Chftncterof Crop- ’ 


Rotit, Yi«2d per Acre, 
•ud Comment*. 


Sirm 

Sudar 


Dhani kodon 


114 


Matuloriyn 24 


Dhan, kodon, 
wheat, grain, 
rnuHtara, lin¬ 
seed, cotton, 
sugar cane 


Rent Rs. 8-1-0. Produce 
R8.25*12-0. * Most of my rent 
paid in kind, one-third or 
one-fourth of produce. Oare 
j semintlar lts.25 (121cent. 

‘ interest).' Household: self, 

! three brothers, one woman, 
three children. Drothers as 
‘ labourers earn Us. 26 per 
' vear (Id. [mr day). Gonendly 
: Kavo one meal a day. Have 
; not enough clothes. Ant 
j very poor.’ 

1 

jRont Rs, 66-7-0. Produce 
i (sugar-enno juice Rs. 80) Us. 
282. Average yield, omitting 
sugar, Rs. 7 per acre. Owe 
lessee of village (a Hindu) 
Rr. CO (twelve per cent, 
per annum); to two sugar- 
boilers, Rs. 80 and Rs. 40, 
Batnc rate. ' As headman 
(moka<1dam) they let me off 
intercut in lieu of com¬ 
mission.' Household: self, 
two women, three hoys, four 
^rla = 10. ' About Ua. 17 of 
jewels.' 820 lbs. of grain, 
' will have to go on borrowing 
before next harvest.’ 


116 


Do. 


5i 


Dhan, kodon, 
wheat, linseed, 
barley, cotton, 
sugar cane 


Rent Rs. 15-8-0. Produce 
(sugar-cane juice Rs. 25) Ks. 
58. Average yield, omitting 
sugar, Rs.6| per acre. House¬ 
hold: self, wife, two children. 
Earn in village Id. per day. 
Borrow for next harvest. Rs. 
12 jewels; bedsteads, etc., 
worth Rs. 2 (2 b. 8 d.). ‘ Some¬ 
times cat once, sometimes 
twice a day.’ 


' * This rate Is exeeptionally low: but the zemindar, who Is a well-to-do 
and liberal Muhammadan, makes advanees to hts tenants at what a money- 
lendw would regard as nominal rates. The advances are not considered 
moneylending, as the samlndar regards money usury as morally wrong.’ 
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5P 

(U 


11 & 


VilUigo. 


Mandoriya 


116 


*si 

o § 

’fr,< 


41 


Do. 


116 


Do. 


Character of Crop, j 


Bent, Yield per Acre, 
and Comments. 


Urd, dhan, 
kodon, wheat, 
grain, barley, 
linseed 


Urd, dhan. 
barley, wheal, 
kodon, grain, 
sagar cane 


Cl 


Sugar cane, 
linneed, dhan, | 
kodon, mustard,! 
wlioat, barley { 


!RentBs.8. Produce BB.ll-d^); 
I Average yield, less than 
I lia. 8 per acre. Owe Bs. 26 
to moneylender at twelve per 
I cent, per annum. 86 lbs. of 
grain. No family. No jewels. 
‘ I bought a buffalo with 
borrowed money; it died; 
had it lived 1 could have 
' been able to plough better, 
! and so have made more by 
j my holding.’ 

';Bcnt B<<. l8'7-0. Produce 
j (augar-cano juice Bs. 174) 

: Us. 37-8-0. Average yield, 
oinittmg HUgar, 1 a., Bs. 5. 
Owe ll«. 46 to village lessee. 
Boitow next harvest seed. 
, Household: three men, one 
I woman, three children. Add 
I to income n few rupees 
j by making and mending 
j ploughs. No jewels. 

iRcnt Bs. 12-10-0. Produce 
(sugar-cane juice Bs. 2-ll>0l 
Bs. 83-11-0. Owe Bs. 26 to 
sugar-boiler—over-estimated 
my yield. Average yield 
Bs. 12-6-0 per acre. 
Household: self, wife, 4 
children. * Have seven ves- 
scls and Be. 1 other bouse- 
hold effects. Generally have 
only one meal a day.’ 


116 


Do. 


■s* 


Dhan, kodon, 
wheat, barley, 
linseed, mus- 
tiurd 


{Bent Bs. 16-14-0. Produce 
\ Bb. 40. Average yield, Bs. 8 
j per annum. Owe Bs. 21 
j (twelve per cent, interest) to 
' sugar-boiler. Also borrowed 
; Bs. 0 in village for food. 
I 8elf, wife, two children. ‘ Will 
. have to borrow for sowings.' 

As village shoemakeo', get 
' about Bs. 20 a year. * l^o 
vessels, two bedsteads worth 
4d. each, no jewels, no grain 
I in store. Qenetally two 
' meals a day, but sometimes 
; can afford only one.' 
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I 


o 1 i 

^ E ; (7h»nM:ter of Crop. 
Sei< : 


117 


117 


Muth, dh&n, 
kodon, wheat, 
grain, linseed, 
WU\v, urd, 
sugar cauti 


Do. 


Bent, Yield per Acre, 
end CoinmentH. 


Hcadinai^. Bent Rs. 120>15-0. 
Nearly Jl ai:re.s under sugar 
eane. Contracttwl deliver 
1,100 maundM (91,200 Ibu.), 
hul actually realised lie. 80‘i. 
Other produce worth Br. 8B7 
=11h. 601. Average yield, 
omitting sugar cane, Its. 6 
per acre. Owe sugar-lwiler 
hs. 400, inoRtly twelve per 
cent. Just paid Hs. 100; debt 
due to delivering less than 
ajk'i^'cdof sugnr-jnice. House' 
hold: the men, five women, 
four children. Ks.26 jewelry. 


13 


Dhan, kodon, 
wheat, grain, 
urd,sugarcane: 


Do. 


19^1 Sugar cane, 
i muth, dhon, 

I wheat, barley, 
grain, linseed, 
mustard 


I Rent * Us. 49, mostly in kind.' 
I’rodnce. (sugar cane 1 acre, 
Rs. 16-6 0t lis. 8H-.5'0. Owe 
Rs.UX) at eighteen per cent. 
Lately repaid Rs. 80. No 
grain in house. Borrow for 
harvest. Household: self, 
three womco, three children. 
Us. 4 of jewels. ' My debts 
cripple me.’ 

Rent' Rs. 102-13-0, most of it 
in kind.’ Produce (sugar 
cane nearly 3 acres, crop 
failure,—ns cakes Hs. 11^) 
Rh. 152j. Average yield, 
omitting sugar, under Us. b 
per acre. Owes Us. 2fi0 at 
24 per cent. Lately repaid 
notning. 520 lbs. graiji in 
house. Wife and two children. 
Ub. 20 jowelv. 


117 


Do. 


6 


i Sugar cane, 
kodon, wheat, 
: barley, grain, 
UnscM, urd 


Rent *U8. 76, mostly kind 
rents.’ Produce (sugar cane 
i] acre, Rs. 89D Re* 188^* 
Average yield, omitting 
sugar, Us. 20. Owe Us. 260 
at twelve per cent. Wife, five 
children. ‘ No jewels, no 
other proMrty, My debts 
heavy. Sugar yield bod. 
Last yeur's dhan also poor. 
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Besult of questions to women and boys gathering fuel 
in Government forests. (P. 117.) 

Mostly widows of low castes. ‘ Pay l^d. for permits to gather fuel. 
One large bundle per day. Take eight miles and sell for 88. or 4d, 
We thus clear 21d. in two days. We can just live on this. We have 
one meoi a day in the evening; ... we don't always get enough to 
eat, and somctiines we don’t have a full meal in the twenty*four hours. 
Prices are so high now that it is hard to live.’ 

Result of Questions to Cultivators in Mauza Sudder* 
pur, ' where a good deal of sugar cane is grown and 
canal irrigation is general ’ (p. 117). 

' We grow sugar cano without advances from moneylenders, and 
turn juice into cakes. 

* Our zemindars have tried to induce us to sell our sugar*cane juice 
in advance to a sugar-boiling bania (moneylender) as the bonia would 
give the /oinindars a commission on his profits, lint we have refused, 
as it is more prontablo to make gur (cakes) for ourselves; and if the 
bania should once by advances get hold of us wc should never get out 
of his power. 

‘Wo pay “kind” rents on all crops except sugar. The general 
rate is one-half the out-tam of grain, but for outlying fields one-third.’ 

Prom landlord ‘ we borrow seed JUid food.’ 

Hate for daily labour for all who have no land is one anna (Id.) 
per day. 

' Wo eat the grain produce of our fields after the landlord has taken 
his share; and wo clothe ourselves and buy what other things we 
want from our sugar cane. We rarely sell our grain crops.' 

Statement by cultivator within a mile of Pilibhit 
town:— 

* 1 rent I3i| acres, paying Bs.l0 rent. 

‘ I grow spring crops, on lowlying bits melons and cucumbers. 

‘ I work entirely with a spado. 

‘Occasionally out thatch grass, and earn 2^. per day, or I do 
other job work. 

‘ I have a wife and two little children. We have one meal a day, In 
evening. We have just enough to eat, being careful, and enough 
olotiies, except in the very cold weather. Then one blanket each is 
not enough and we cannot afford to buy wood for fires. 

* 1 am a litUe in debt to the bania; I shall pay him when the spring 
harvest is out and then will have to borrow again.’ 
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Statement by cnltivatorB in Mirpur:— 

* Wo sold all the sagar-crop daring the rains to a Bilsanda sugar 
mcurchant. We registered the instrument. In it wo agroo to deliver 
so many kutcha maunds of juice (rab) for tho money advanced to us, 
and in aefault to pay interest on tho advance. Wo are never oat of 
debt. We have only one KngUsh sugar-mill. Tho othera are tho old 
native kolhu. Wo have not been able to afford others. We are very 
badly off. Havo not always enough to out, and hjul it difficult to pay 
rent. Tito crops have been bad for two years, hast kharif there was 
no rice crop ut all. First it did not raiii, and them it raiiied too 
mneh’ (p. 110). 

* We make our own gtir, and do not .sell it in advance. W'e are not 
now in debt to any bani.-v. Eight or nine years ago wo were very 
much in debt, as a bantu of Pilibhii Itod OKtablished a bcl, and we were 
all in his Ixioks. Our xemiiular, who happens to ho a retired Deputy 
Collector, freed us from the baiiia by paying up our debts and Heitling 
instalments for us. The tenants wore beginning to rmi away os they 
were almost rumed, and ho freed us to save tho village. Now we are 
pretty well off, though the rice crop was bad last kliarif' (p. 110). 

Inquiry in Mauza Maurauri, a village which immediately 
adjoins Kapur. 

* The bcl which yoti sec. Itelongs to a Kurini of Pilibhit. Wc wish 
our debts could bo freed as thoy have Ijeen in liupur. We have always 
trouble when tho year’s accounts are made up in .\pril, after all the 
cano has been crushed. The hania gives us credit for fewer measures 
of rab than wo really delivered. His karinda cheats us. Ho always 
makes out that we aro in his debt. There would be no gocal In our 
r-emindar freeing us, us our zemindar would oust the hania merely in 
order to sot up a bel for himself, and he would make ns sell him oor 
rab. Wo should then be oven worse off th>m we arc at present, as 
the baniu has Ices power to oppress us than the landlord would 
have ’ (p. 120). 

Mr. A. J. Lawrence, C.I.E., then Commissioner, 
Allahabad Division, who retired in 1891, in forwarding 
two reports from subordinates, says of Banda and 
Hamirpur, * I believe there is hero very little between 
the poorer classes of tho people and semi-starvation ; but 
what is the remedy? ’ Mr. Lawrence himself, in spite of 
his (then) twenty-eight years of experience, does not 
attempt to propound any remedy. 

Mr. White, Collector and Magistrate, writing from 
Banda, says:— 
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' The poor Oudh peasant is an industrious man; he has to woxic 
hard, and he does work hard. The true statistics of spade tilth 
in Oudh should certainly be asccriamed. 1 think the Qovemmeni 
would be astonished to find how many Oudh peasants cultivate land 
without any bullocks at all.’ 

He proceeds;— 

* If lam asked " whether it be true that the greater portion of the 
population of India siificr from a daily insufficiency of food," I should 
say that the question is a vogue one, and that I should first wish to 
know what is a sufficiency of food. No answer can be given but this, 
that a very large number of the lower classes of the population clearly 
demonstrate by tho poorness of their physique that either they are 
Itabiiually half-starved, or have been in early years exposed to the 
severities and trials of a famine. And it will be remembered that if 
any young creature be starved while growing, no amount of subsequent 
fattening of the adult will make up for the injury to growth. As to 
remedial wirowiim, none can bo suggested but those already under¬ 
taken, the development of commiinieatioM, and tho consequent 
prevention of oscillations in prices, and the consequent settling of a 
regular standard of living and work and diet and marriage among 
all classes. 

‘ I subjoin some typical cases which I have collected while in comp 
through my sarishtadar, Munshi Amir Husain, who has managed to 
elicit the information without letting it be known that it was required 
officially. The cases have not been in any way selected, but urere 
taken os they came. 

‘ Uaihenjau, Kumkar, of Mau Manpnr, a small villags in the 
ravines of the Ken river, near the ruined fort of Itamgarh. 

‘ I live with an old mother and a married elder sister, who is 
visiting us. 1 don't cultivate. I have two swine and four little pigs: 
my brother-in-law gave them to me on condition that I should give 
him half tho increase. I live by making pots for sale: sometimes sell 
for kind, otherwise for the rate of two gharas for a pice. I get three 
or four seers of grain everj* day. I cat onco in twenty-four honrs, 
rarely twice. When my pots do not soil, I get grain given to me by 
my clients. To-day I had gram bread and dal of arhar. I collect 
oow-dung and fuel for my furnace, and am charged nothing* TAyptigri 
is worth five annas: I bought it a year ago. My ehaddar was giv»r 
mo by a semindar when his married daughter was going away. Some 
relatives gave me my dhotis which they bought for four annas, two 
mr three years ago. I wear only one dhoti daring the year. I am 
not in debt.* 

I hfadhot Kahar, of Kaseni, near the high road from Pangarra to 
Kart<U, aged twenty-two years. 

* Onrs is the only family of Kohars in the village. I have ftithert 
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moSier, two brothers, two Bistere, grandmother, maternal undo, and 
his son. I cultivate ^ bighas with two ploughs, pairing rent at Hs. 9 
a bigha. Hava sown bighas with wheat. I eat bread twioo daily 
of barley, gram, orjnwar. The family expenditure is five or six seers 
daily. I never oat wheat. I sell my wheat to pay my rent. 1 got 
Ite. 1 a month for supplying water to certain villages. 1 sometimes 
work as a palkl-boarer, getting half aima a ho$. 1 also make some* 
thing at weddings. I borrow seed at saunti rates; have not yet paid 
anything. I eat luung, innsur, mash dalu—anything that I ciui get. 
I cannot save anytliing. I have just enough to get on with. My 
clothing consist of a pagri, a ilhoti, and a iKxly'Cloih. I tun not a 
fioherman. My father is not in service: ho carries tho xcinindar's 
pdki as a began : he gets no pay for this, but something in kind. I 
do not make nets. I do not sow nnghara. My womonkind do not 
servo tho r.cniiiidar's family. They help in agriculture, and do tho 
honse work. I have two bullocks and one eow. I havtj not ytt paid 
ray rent, but have sot off tlio claim for work done in carrying tho 
xcmindar’a palki. If a Ktvhar goes on a long trip, ho is paid hal 
anna a kos * (one halfpenny for 11 nnles). 

Chumka, Jihat, of Bareeiulu Manpur^ on ihc Ken river. 

‘ Ours is tho only Bhat family in tho village. I have a mother and 
two brothers. [ have cultivated land on IIh. 60 rent. J>on'c know 
how much land. I sowed jnwar, and til, but the juw'arcamc to nothing, 
and I only got five pameriee of til: I have now sow’n about eighteen 
bighas with barley. My elder brother is in service at Lahurcta on 
Bs.lH a year, with food and clothing extra. AVo have three bullocks, 
one cow, fo\iv sho-buffaloes. We do not sell milk; w« malio it into 
ghi and curds: w‘c sell the ghi and cat the curds. This morning 1 
have eaten gram bread with muff/«<!. Wheat? Why! ihc (fcof<i4 in 
our village don’t even get wheat. In tho evening 1 oat juwar 
cooked in curds. Our mother grinds the gram and cooks the dinner. 
We have not kept any of our own grain to eat, but buy it daily. None 
of us sing ballads, or keep genealogies. We get our daily food from 
the sale of the ghi or by borrowing from the mahajem, to whom 1 
now owe Rs. 82.’ 

Qulhnetf Domar^ of Nayagaon in the extreme touih of the Banda 

dietriet of Ajaigarh. 

'Have a wife and one small daughter. Do not cultivate land: 
make bamboo baskets: make one or two daily, which 1 sell for six 
pioe or one anna each. Also play the drum when tiiere is a marriage 
in the village: when 1 am paid four annas. I cut my bamboos off 
the hUl| for which 1 pay the zemindar eight annas a year. 1 do not 
clear out the house latrines: there are no such things in our village. 
1 have tihree sows, but I live chiefly by basketmiaking. My wife 
helps in the work. 1 also keep fowls but no one in the village, wants 
eggs. I eat genendly jau, arhor, and gram. My wife gets old 
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clothing fnun the villagers. I borrowed Bs. 2 from the villsgen 
when my daughter was bonxi and I gave a feast to the other Domars 
of the village.’ 

Bihariy Teli, of Naijagmn, 

'Have a wifo and child. Have three bighas of land, B8.8 rent. 
One bullock for the oil-press, and I have another bullock during the 
cultivating season. 1 press til, sarson, mahua. Don’t generally sell 
oil, but press it for villagers, making about throe pice (three farthings) 
a day. My hunily lives on the ijroduco of my fields, making up 
tho deficiency from daily earnings. I borrow seed at aawai rates. 
I do not till myself, but have ploughmen at 8 annas a day in Asar 
and 6 annas in Kunr. £ make my oiotliing from my own cotton. I 
havo paid Bh.6 out of my rent, i spent about Bs.dO on my son's 
marriage, of whielt I had to borrow I utc arhar dal, khiclui, 

and juwiir to-day, vvitli some oil instc.ad of ghi. t sometimes eat 
onco a day, and sometimes twice.’ 

* Luina, Chamar, of Lahurra, near Knlinjar. 

' There is only myself and my old mother: havo boon married, but 
gauna has not token place. 1 work as an agricultural labourer, 
getting about Bs.2 a munth as wages. My father died some Bs.20 
in debt, aud L have had to work it olf. I cut grass for tho icomindar’s 
cows, and so ou. .Just now zemindar gives me one anna a day. 1 
uto masur bread last night with salt. In crop time I got wheat, or 
gram bread: generally have to cat arliur, masur, rice, and jmvar. 
Havo been married five or six years, but c.muot get my wifo to live 
with mo yet for want of money; my mother also works for the 
senundar and gets wages: but she is very old and feeble. I get my 
olothing from my share of the cotton picking. For every five seers 
of cotton picked tho labourer gets half a seer. Then 1 get the 
Kocri to weave it up into dhotia. I pay tho Kocri four annas for one 
dhoti: 

' J)cbi, Ktinui, of Burani, pargana Girwan. 

* Brother and self hold one and a half aima of tlie village (equal¬ 
ling ono-clcvonth of tho area); cultivate 80 or 40 bighas sir land. I also 
hold 80 bighas exproprictary tenure. Am not in debt at all. Have 
not got any wifo or children. Have a nephew and a niece living with 
mo. Have four bullocks, two ploughs, one cart, one buffalo, and five 
cows. I oat kodon, kakun, juwar, gram, or wheat. 1 generally loake 
my own olothes from my own cotton. I never save anything. Any 
surplus I have is spent in ncofas, etc. Spent Bs.? in the case of the 
marriage from which 1 Itavc just returned.’ 

' Jai Bamt Kahmr of Pokhn. 

’ ‘ Have a father, uncle, and three brothers. 1 hold the liquor Uoenee 

here at Qodha and at Pokhri, and have four shops in native territory. 
Whole family engaged in distilling liquor. I pay 4 annas a day for 
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this ihc^, and I sell 4 or 5 aimas worth daily. Maho» is {nurohasad 
at 7 paiueries a rupee. From this I make 8 j^arae of liquor of ten 
botUes each, which I sell at 1 anna a b«jttle. My protil is perhaps 
B8.6 or 7 a month. I eat barley or gram bread, tmd my grw\d- 
mother oooka for me. My wife is at Pokhri. Have eaten birr® 
bread to-day. I do not drii^ myself, not even at Holt.' (I*. 1*22-8-44) 

Mr. E. Rose, Collector of Glmzipur, in dealing with 
another portion of these Provinces, writes a discrimi¬ 
nating report, in which ho depreciates much of the in¬ 
formation given by the people of their own condition. 
His inquiries extended to about twenty villagtjs. ‘ But,* 
ho says, ‘ I gained more sati-sfactory information in tho 
villages which were under my stiperinttindence in the 
Court of Wards than elsewhere? Eoo»l prices at this 
time were abnormally high owing to local Itarveats being 
destroyed by excessive and untimely rains. This, how¬ 
ever, with insect plagut*8 and tho like, is a contingency 
which occurs at regular intervals of years and must bo 
allowed for.' In paragraph eight he remarks :— 

* With reference to the first of tho two classes;' 1 have found, os 
a result of my investigation, that where tho holding is of tivcrago 
size, and tho tojiant unencumbered with debt; when hia rent is not 
excessive, and there is an average out-turn of produce; when, in 
foot, the conditions are favourable, the position of the agriculturist, 
whether os small proprietor or otherwise, is upon tho whole a fairly 
comfortable one. He and his family are well clothed and fed; the 
women of his household have a little jewelry, and litigation in the 
courts is not an impossible luxury. Wlien it is considered that seventy- 
eight per cent, of tho tenants in this district arc tenants who have 
occupancy rights (ox-proprietary, fixed rate, or otherwise) and that 
thirty-one per cent, of the total cultivated area is recorded as proprietary 
air, it follows that unless there is some disturbing element, some varia¬ 
tion of the ‘aonditions to which 1 have referred, tlie major portion 
of the agriculturist population is not in that condition to which 
reference is made in the Resolution of the Qovernmeot of India, as 
one in which there is a daily insufficiency of food. But, unfortunately, 
these conditions do not always exist. Tho holding is too small for 
the number of persons depending upon it, the tenant is in debt, his 
rent is unduly high, and now and again there comes the inevitable 

* (a) Small proivielors and ettltivatom of land, and (b) Day-Iaboursn, 
iscTsnts, and artisans. 
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failure or partial failure of the crops, the consequence of floo^, 
storms, or drought. As a rule, a very large proportion of the agri> 
Guitarists in a village ore in debt. Sometimes the debt is one which 
has recently beon contracted for a marriage ceremony or a lawsuit, 
but almost always, so far as the debtor is concerned, an indeter* 
minate quantity; ho has seldom an account of it, and only knows 
what ho paid off at the last harvest or when the last payment was 
made.’ (P. 132.) 

Mr. F. B. Mulock, officiating Collector and Magistrate 
of Ballia, gives particulars (pp. 139-142) of a searching 
character. They need not, however, be cited, as the 
history of this district shows that ‘ a scarcity in the real 
sense of the word, much less a famine, has never occurred 
in Ballia.’ The district is situated between the rivers 
Gauges and Goghra, which render it to a great extent 
independent of the seasons. If the rains fail, filtration 
provides moisture sufficient for the growing crops; in 
addition the soil is exceptionally fertile, while the revenue 
rates are very low, and, most important of all facts, it is 
permanently settled.' Even in this prosperous district, 
however, ‘ as in the west of India, weaving, once an im¬ 
portant industry, is dying out.’ There are no industries 
apart from agriculture. Many of the people emigrate and 
enter service in other parts of India remitting from their 
earnings to those left behind. In 1881-82 so much as 
£18,200 was thus sent by money orders through the post 
office. 

Of the Jhansi Division, the Commissioner, Mr. Ward, 
says:— 


* It will bo seen that both Mr. Hardy and Babu Sanwal Das were 
led by their inquiries to the conclusion that a very small proporlUm 
of the population in this Division are habitually underfed, ^is 
oonolusion entirely agrees with my own observations during the last 
four years. But it must be rememborod Uiat they have been years 
of prosperity. Food has been fairly cheap and wages high, and a 


* One reporter, Mr. D. T. lloberts, remarks: ‘ It is not the permanence 
of the settlement but the lightness of the assessment which has oonferted 
the benefit.* As a matter of fact it is both. By the permanence of the 
setdement tiie advantagra derived from a low assessment are the longer 
appreciated. 
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wty laige sum ol monejr has been ponmi into tbe Uivieion. Tlte 
itandard of living among iixe poorer olassea, however, is, I think, higher 
than in other parts of India; it oertunly is higher than in the eastern 
distriots of the Provinees. Like everything clae in India, the style of 
living is much governed by tradition. The people of these ports, though 
neoossarily poor from the barren nature of the country, have always 
maintained a rude independence. In Heu of starving, they would 
rather prefer to rob than to beg; but they would not stay at honte 
and die without a inurraur. They arc, indeed, too little d)sj>oscd to 
rely on their own exertions, and in times of difficulty cxiH'ct to Ixs 
provided for by the State or by the baniu. But there are signs that 
this apathy has been shaken off. In Lalitpur the agriculturists are 
fairly free from debt, and the zemindars arc beginning to appreciate 
the value of their land. In Jhansi, Act XYI. of 1S82 bos effected 
a noticeable reform. But in Jalaun the burden of indebtedness is 
very heavy, and I cannot but think that agrieuHuro is declining from 
want of capital and from too continuous cultivation of the same land 
for the same crops. The Hetwa Canal, however, has probably 
rendered the whole tract of Jalami secure from fatninc. It has 
hitherto been little used, its chief object being to supply the want of 
the October and December rains, and since its oonstmeiion there has 
been a sufficiency of rain either in October or Dccetnl>er. Jhansi 
and Lalitpur are, in my opinion, secured by the railway from a 
dearth of food; but they are by no means as yet secured from n 
calamity more lasting in its effects ~a dearth of water. However 
cheap grain may be, if the people arc driven from their homesteads 
by wont of water, and if the cattle die from the same (’aiise, all the 
effects of the famine are produced, and the desertnl villages am not 
easily brought under cultivation again when the calamity is jiassed. 
I have pointed out tliat the most promising method of increasing the 
water supply would be in all probability exceedingly remunerative to 
Government. This method is to gradually arrest the surface 
drainage by a system of small dams extending from the very com- 
ra^cement of every ravine or water channel as far down its course 
as it is practicable to construct them without recourse to the pro- 
fessioual skill of an engineer. It may bo confidently predicted that 
by a measure of this kind, the barren rooky high lands in both 
distriots might be gradually converted into magnificent forests, while 
the spring-level in the lower lands would be raised by percolation. 
The Government possesses in Lalitpur 92,269 acres, and in Jhansi 
28,580 acres of forest land. But it is only by courtesy that the word 
foMSt can be used to denote them. They might be forests if water 
and sml were provided for them, and the operation would bo neither 
difficult nor costly. It is the simplicity and cheapness of the scheme 
which condemns it in an age of extreme centraliHation. Had a small 
pert of the ci^ital expended on the Betwa Canal been devoted to the 
bumble measure of damming the ravines that feed the Betwa or its 
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tributaries far away from the bed of the stream, the same amouot 
of water might have been intercepted, and the Qovomment would 
now probably be drawing ten per cent, instead of one per cent, on its 
outlay. But it is only grand and expensive works that engage the 
attention or deserve the skill of a big Department; and exo^ big 
Departments no one now has the power of spending public money/ 

Mr. Hardy gives the following interesting particular:— 


* Sultanpur, Pargana Moth. 

* A village tenanted chictiy by a Lodh brotherhood of petty sharers. 
Area about 700 acres, cultivated area 450 acres, revenue Bb. 724, 
rental Bs.1,400. An average village, with fair land a mile off the 
main rood, with a population of 618, composed of 88 households. I 
should divide those households into the following classes:— 

(i.) Well off from tlio agricultural stiindpoint. Four families only, 
comprising 88 persons, would fall under this category. They 
are the three laini)ardarB and the patwaris’ families. 

(ii.) l*orsons who are comfortably off, i.e., who have a sufficicney 
of food all the year round, and are well clad. Forty-four 
families, with a population of 84 men, 75 women, 71 boys 
65 girls ; total, 295. 

Of these families 17 are sharers or ex-shorers. 

„ „ 21 are cultivators. 

„ „ 2 arc carpenters. 

„ „ 1 is a barber. 


(iii.) Persons who, thougli in ordinary years are fairly well off, 
suffer from insufficiency of food when prices are high, 
abnormally high. Twenty-five families: 86 men, 84 women, 
28 boys, 29 girls: total 127. 


One of these 
Seventeen „ 
Four „ 

One „ 

One ,, 


families is that of a sluurer. 
„ are cultivators. 

„ are labourers. 

„ is a chaukidar. 

„ is a bania (petty). 


(iv.) Persons who, except at harvest time, are habitually under* 
fed. Ton families: 16 men, 12 women, 18 boys, 17 giris; 
total 58. * Six are labourers, mostly with large families.* 


Details of another village are also set forth in some 
detail. 

Babn Sanwal Das, Deputy Collector of Kalpi, comes to 
the conolnsiou that in this district, the lower classes do 
not suffer from daily insufficiency of food, that, when 
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food cannot be obtained at 3*2 lbs. per rupee, between 
five and ten per cent., ‘do not have full meals'; ‘the 
petty proprietors and agriculturists am generally more or 
less in debt.’ 

Mr. H. S. Boys, officiating Commissioner, Sitapur 
Division, records particulars obtained from twenty families 
taken at random in several villages, and shows that the 
returns give as near as possible 

Us.ll Hi\, {IQi). 2(1.) per annum for lulult, aitd 
7 2ii. (9d. 6<1.) ,, „ „ „ child. 

Now' our gaol returns, he says, * show that we can keep 
our convicts in first-rate health and send them out in a 
fairer condition than when they came in on a still smaller 
allowance than this.' The compar-ison is not a very nice 
one, but Mr. floys does not give particulars. Such as are 
before mo show for the North-Western Trovinoc's central 
gaol;—diet: Ks.18 Ja.8|p.; divisional gaols Hs.li l Ga.lOJp.; 
district gaols, Rs.15 8a. ll|p. This was in J8G7-6H, when 
an average food grain like bajri was sold at /iO lh.s. to 
the rupee, w'horeas in 1882 when he wrott) it was *13.J lbs. 
At 40 lbs. to the rupee, Rs.lB 4a. are required for a 
man's food grain alone, not -incliiding salt and other 
condiments. Therefore, Mr. Boys’ Rs.14 8a. would be 
Bs.3 12a. loss than was needed, even though he dog* 
matically declares that this sum laid out in food is 
undoubtedly ample for a working-man. This loose and 
unsympathetic writing is especially characteristic of Mr. 
Boys. It was his desire to keep the Indian in a merely 
animal condition, which even a sufficiency of food would 
ensure, for he goes on to say‘ For some reasons it is 
not desired for the present that the standard of comfort 
should be very materially raised.’ Mr. Boys was the Mr. 
Thackeray of 1807 re-incarnated.‘ He would have hailed 

* Lioai-Coi. Pitcher, Direotor of Ijand Bccorda and Affri^uHorc. takes 
OT« Mr. Boys* obswvaiions and rubs them in for the benefit of an a^prical* 
turist who, in one sentence, is described as alike thrifty and thriftiest. ‘ As 
Mr. Boys most truly remarks,' Col. Pitdier says, ' the absence of thrift la 
iwlly at the bottom of a great deal of the preseot simulation of poverty ty 
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Mr. John Stuart Mill’s description of a country in the 
position of India as *a human cattle farm/ as most 
proper. 

It may be well to regard these twenty villages somewhat 
closely, remembering that to provide sufficient food-grain 
for each adult in 1882, would require Bs.l8 4a,, and for 
each child Bs.9, and then note what the average income 
works out at. 


Village. 

Ta.shkctii. 

6 persons. 

M 

tl 

6 


M 1 

14 

ft 


21 

M 

Rarhatapnr. 

ttr 

J> „ 



7 



5 ., 1 

7 

n 



Kasrawan 

6 „ 


If 

10 „ 

• 1 

ft 

10 „ 


Aviulable for food, Rs.69-12-0; 
dcdcicncy, lls.13, about 18 
per cent. 

Rs.96; surplus of Rs. 14-4-0. 

Rs. 136: deficiency Ra. 4.'>, 
nearly per cent. 

Rh. 241-12-0: deficiency Rs. 48 
or 20 per cent. 

Rs. 62-4-0; deficiency Rs. 10. 

Us. 66-2-0 ; deficiency Rg. 
33-4-0 or 33 per cent. 

Rs. 61-12-0; deficiency Rs. 
20-4-0 or 2.5 per cent. 

Rs. 72-4-0; deficiency Rs. 72 or 
28 per cent. 

Rs. 96; deficiency Rs. 4 or 4 
per cent. 

Rs. lOij; surplus of Rs. 50; this 
man's crops realised the (com- 
parativelv) largo sum of 
Rs. 330. 

Rs. 91-12-0; deficiency Bs. 
64-12-0 or over 33 pgr cent. 


the people.' Simulation of poverty I Such obscurant vision in high Indian 
oflleials combined with insult to the people who provide them with princely 
salaries, accounts for much in Indian backwardness. The Lieut.-Oolonel 
proceeds: ‘ There is, broadly speaking, no such thing os thrift, os defined in 
the denial to oneself of superfluous articles of food, drink, end clothing, and 
investment of their cost in durable articles and especially in oapitol which 
itself aids in producing. There is certainly an amount of scraping and 
saving carried on amongst all olassea to an incredible degree; but the object 
in view in most oases is not that of obtaining a competenoy or of raising 
gradually the position of the family in the world. It is rather that of 
aooumalating fur the purpose of squandering the money in pilgrimages, 
panohayeta, marriages, etc. It is notorious that the native soldier, even with 
ample means to command food, will starve himself to an injurious extent 
in order to hoard. To quote Mr. Boys again, it is for some reasmu not to be 
desired tor the present that the standard of oomfort should be very matedally 
raised. Were it to be so raised a fall in prices might cause oonaidsrabls 
distress amongst classes where it is non-existent * (Fp. iiMv). 
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VillAge. I KasrawAii. 


Behta Sidhai. 


8 persons. 

6 M 


I 

•2 

10 


; 13 


Rs. 90 -ld- 0 ; deddonoy Rs. 
99 * 4-0 or 9 per oent. 

Rs. 50 - 6 - 6 : deficienoy Rs.Sl-O-O 
or 94 per cent. 

Rs, 57 - 7 - 0 ; surplus of Rs. 8 ; 
wife servant in Thakuv’s 
family. 

Rs, 2 H- 8 - 0 ; deficiency Rs. 2 C or 
i nearly 50 per cent, 

! Rs. 85 - 12 ~ 0 ;dofioieucy 12 annas, 
r U». 97 - 2 - 0 ; defioleney Rs. 48 8 
! or :13 per cent. 

; Rs. 38 - 14 - 0 ; defieioncy Rs. 

19 - 6-0 or about 510 cent. 

, Rb. 106 - 5-6 ; doOciency 
i Rs. 84 ~ 14 - 10 , or nearly 50 per 
‘ cent. Rs. 250 in debt; con¬ 
templates f 1 i;{ht. 

Rs.llO-'i-O; tlefioioncy Rk, 
43 - 10-0 or about 24 per cent. 


It is of the above record—that and none other—that 
the oificiating Commissioner writes with sucli optimism as 
to the individual getting enough to eat, as to the amount 
available for food being * ample for a working man.’ Mr. 
Boys retired in 1889. Being a pensioner ho is still 
probably living. If he be I trust he will sec those lines 
and, in his luxurious retirement, will reconsider his 
expressions of nineteen years ago, and do something to 
repair the wrong he then did to the people out of whose 
necessities his retirement allowance comes. To keep 
him in England India has to contribute the annual 
incomes of considerably over one thousand Indian people. 
The wrong done by Mr. Boys was gross. Taking one of 
the cheapest grains as standard, and leaving out of 
account altogether very young children, though even in 
India little children cost something per annum to main' 
tain, this is the result:— 


Twenty households:— 
Three with surplus— 


28 


Bs.34 4 0, Bb.oO, and 
Rs.fi respectively « 
R8.67 4 0. 
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Seventeen with deficiencies— Bs.ld, Bs.45, B6.48, 

Bs.lO, B8.33 4 0, 
Es.20 4 0, B8.72. 
Bs.4, Rs.54 12 0, 
R8.9 4 0, Bs.ai 6 6, 
Rs.26, Rs.O 12 0. 
Bs.48 6 0, Rb. 19 6 0, 
Bs.84 1410,B8.43100 
= Bs.664 10. 

Deficiencies in Seventeen I’amilies . Rs.564 1 0 

Surpluses in Three Families. 67 4 0 

Net Deficiency ... Bs.496 13 0 

Or, Je33 2s. Sd. “ 

This would mean an average deficiency in each of the 
twenty households of B8.24 (.1*1 12s.), and, if the seven¬ 
teen households only bo regarded, in each of them, a 
deficiency of Bs.31 6a. (£2 Is. lOd.). 

The habit is inveterate with the Indian ofiicial and his 
prototype in the India Oftice : except when he wishes to 
show that Indian taxation, land taxation especially, is 
absurdly light per capita, he never takes the trouble to 
ascertain how the main facts fit in with the actual 
situation of the particular year with which he is dealing. 
From the first, all through the years since we assumed 
authority in India, this has been our practice. Nowhere 
in at least two hundred Indian Blue Books, dating from 
1760 to 1901, which have been the object of my study for 
this book during the year in which it is written, can 1, 
anywhere, find an honest grappling with existing statistics 
and their application to the condition of Bam Singh, or 
Hari Gour, or Gundy Pershotum, or Ahmed Khan, or 
Bamaswamy. There is a slight approximation to this 
desideratum in Sir Auckland Colvin’s comments on the 
inquiry of 1888, but only a slight approximation; His 
Honor carefully avoids working out the figures according 
to reconsidered food prices. I forbear inquiry into or 
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oomment upon the remarkable and aignifioant payoho- 
logical fact to which the circumstance bears strange 
testimony. 

To resume the ’88 investigation in the North-Western 
Provinces, now, happily, the reader will probably think, 
nearing a close. 

Mr. A. H. Harrington, Officiating Commissioner, 
Fyzabad Division, contributes a report which calls for 
quotation in full. It is addrcssc^d to the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture, North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, and is dated Fyzabad, April 4, 1888, and is as 
follows (pp. 171-2):— 

Sia,— Ah directed in Qoverninont (Revenue Dcportiuent), Scarcity 
fiSH 

l ie daticd 12th January, I have the honour to forward tin* report 

and opinion Kubtnitied by Colonel Noble, f liavo ludced Major 
Anson to forward his reply aa soon as possible; bat it hfut not yet 
been received. 

2. Colonel Noble's report ia iuterosting, but I think it somewhat 
too optimistic. From the fact that bi the montlia of .Isnuary and 
February, 68 faniilicH in 17 villagcn, eonsi.stiug of the poorest 
inhabitants of thone villagCH, are found to have a sufficient food* 
supply, it is hardly safe to infer that in no part of the (londa district 
do the poorest agiiculturists or labourers Kuifer from a daily 
insufficiency of food. 

8. Qonda i» uitdoubtedly better off than many other districts. 
As remarked by Mr. W. C. Bcncit in the Qonda article Oudh 
Qaaetteer,’ vol. i. p. 6161: * There can be no doubt that the thin* 
ness of the population, the extent of fertile waste, and the extreme 
lightness of the suoiinary settlement, have combined to give this 
district on almoHt complete freedom from the worst forms of poverty. 
Beggars are rare in the south, and almost unknown in the north.' 
But, on the same page, the same authority remarks: 'It is not 
tiU he has gmio into these subjects in detail that a man con fully 
appreciate how terribly thin the line is which divides large umssos 
of people from absolute nakedness and starvation.’ I believe 
that this remark is true of every district in Oudh, the difTorenees 
between them consisting in the greater or smaller extent of the 
always large proportion which ia permanently in this depressed and 
dangerous condition. 

4. I cite one or two facts in support of this view. Bahriacb, 
a dii^ict of my division, like Qonda, is one of the comparatively 
well-to-do disMcts. Vet, even there, * there are very many under* 
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fed and meagre oxeatares, no doubt; but the proportion of gn^ 
is not BO large as elsewhere. Perhaps high rents have not had 
time to produce any noxious effect’ (*Oudh Gazetteer,' voL i. 
p. 149). ' At present the only motive for entering into the tewak 
(oontraot) ie want of food, and that thi» it an increasing motive it 
shown by the inereaaing number of tewahs (bond-slaves). Every 
second man met with in the plains of Hissampur is a sewak. . . . 
As every seivak is a bankrupt, and as the sewaks form a largo 
proportion of the whole, it may be gathered that the agriculttu^ 
classes are deeply embarrassed. That their condition is becoming 
worse receives support from tiie fact that a caste formerly exempt 
from this servitude is now subjeet to it—that of the Ahirs' (/b^. 
pp. 147, 148). In the introduction to the * Oudh Gazetteer,' Mr. 
Bonett, an observ’cr wholly free from pessimism, says of the 
lowest castes in Oudh that * the lowest depths of misery and degra¬ 
dation is reached by tho Koris and Chomars; * and he describes 
them as ‘ always on the verge of starvation.' Now tho Chamars 
and Koris arc eleven per cent., or rather more than one-tenth, of the 
entire population of Oudh, [t.e., nearly one and a half millions.] 

Lastly, I quote tho following passage from some papers con¬ 
tributed by mo to tho Pioneer under the head of “ Oudh Aflairs," 
in 1870. ‘ It has been calculated that about 60 per cent, of the 
entire native population' . . . arc sunk in such abject poverty that 
unless tho small earnings of child labour ore added to the small 
general stock by which the family is kept alive, some members 
of the family would starve. With the bulk of them education would 
be synonymous with starvation.’ And 1 cited the following passage 
from the Oudh Education Report for 1874:— 

* Mr. Thompson, tho Inspector of the Eastern Circle, whose 
thorough acquaintance with tho wants and condition of the people 
within his own circle is well known, showed in the report for 1872-78 
that a labourer in Oudh by sending his son to school would incur a 
loss of thirty per cent, of his income; not thirty per cent, which oould 
otherwise be saved, but thirty per cent, of what is necessary to preserve 
himself, children, and tiged relatives from perishing by hunger. As 
long as tlieir condition remains so abjectly poor as it is, the only 
means on which a child could bo sent to school would be that it should 
receive a meal a day from tho Government.’ 

6. On tho question, then, whether the impression 'that the 
g^ter proportion of the people of India suffer from a d^y in- 
suffidmicy of food is wholly untrue, or partially true,* I would reply 
that the observ'ations already on record in Settlement reports and 
Gazetteers are likely to fumii^ much more reliable information thui 


■ That is to say, nearly eight millions oat of thirteen millions. 
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iftolated inqturies hero and there of a few eelccVd, And for the most 
part ovenrorked, officers. My own belief, after a good deal of 
study of the cloeely-connected question of ngrioaltural indebted* 
ness {vide my five chapters on Economic Itcfonu in Itoral India in 
the Oaieutta Review, 1882-8,5), is that the impression is perfectly true 
as regards a varj-ing. but tUu'ays considerable, part of the year in the 
greater part of India. 

6. As to the extent of the evil, this proportion, whatever it 
is, will be found in that onc-fifth of tho total population of India 
which comprises *thc classes most liable to ftvmiiie, tho labourers, 
weavers, beggars, and potters,’ amounting in number ' to about 
thirteen millions of adult males, or a population of nearly forty 
millions, including women and children, or twenty per cent, of 
the tottd population of British India’ (Kainine ('omntiHsion Iteport, 
part 2, seetion vi., paragraph IL). Of tluM one-fifth piO per cent.) 
I do not think that it would be an over-cstiinutu to calculate that 
at least ono-fourth, or five per cent., of the total population suffer 
from a chronio insufikicncy of food, and that another five per 
cent, just gel e.nough food, and no more, it will bo undci-stood 
that I am not now referring to tho quality, hut only the qttanUty, 
of the food. 

7. To the question how far any remedial tncaKures can ho 
sugge.sto«i, I can only urge the vigorous adoption of that ‘policy 
of inaiutaining agriexiltural operations at the highest attainable 
standard of clficicncy ’ which, as long ago as December, 1881, the 
Government of India recognised as an object of paramount import¬ 
ance. In the extract from the Resolutions appended to the Govern¬ 
ment h.ttor under reply, the Government of India recognised it to be 
* on imperative duty to ascertain whetiicr any legitimate means can 
be provided to check the degradation of agriculture which is ctkimed 
by rack-renting, or any unsuitable system of collecting rent, inabilUy 
to obtain capital on rcaaonahU ternm,’ or the lack of ‘irrigating 
luac'iunery and ivgricultnrol implements.’ And it pronounced that 
‘ the relief or prevention of such deterioration is an object which 
should have promiuenco in tho work of every provincial Agricultural 
Department.’ 

8. Up to this date this declaration of policy remains a dead 
letter os regards facilitating the supply of capital on reasonable 
termsy and tlie protection, repair, and extension, of wells, tanks, 
embankments, or other works of land improvement other than 
canals. It will continue to be a dead letter as long as these questioivi 
r^toutt as at present at tho unfruitful stage of fitful discussions inside 
the OoTemmont offioes between a Becretory here and a Member 
of Council there, and as long as the necessary step is deferred 
of appointing strong Commissions to review the data and expericnco 
alreiuly gained, to make such further inquiry as may be necessary, 
and to map out a line of action* 
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Another auilioilty on Oudh, Mr. H. C. Irwin,* Deputy 
Commissioner of Rae Bareli, presented a report which 
lends itself to copious citation. The information which 
his letter® gives concerning the cropping capacity of 
the soil and the possibilities of securing anything like 
decent living arc of special interest. He writes (pp. 175, 
17U) 

I questioned nujh cultivator as to the out-turn of each crop sown 
by him. If his answers showed anything abnormal in the rate of 
produce 1 pressed him to evpiain the cause, and asked his ncighbonra 
or the patwari what they thought. As a rule, I have put down 
the Hnal result arrived at by this c.xhausting, if not c.xhausti\'c, 
process: not with much confidence in its correctness, but deeming 
it at least less unworthy of record than any mei-ely conjccturtd 
estimate of my own. 

6. As regards aujount of produce per acre, I found a general 
concensus of opinion that wheat and rahi crops generally nowa¬ 
days do not yield such heavy returns as they did twenty or thirty 
years ago. I was, tuid to some extent still am, inclined to regard 
this as a siunplc of the /«//» iemporis arti to which the unpro- 
gressive classes in every noujitry seem prone. Hut Mr. Gartlan,. 
whoso experience of the Salon tahsil extends over twenty years, 
and who probably i.s more intimately acquainted witli its rural life 
than any liuropoan official can protend to be, ashurcs me that it 
is really the fact, and is inclined to ascribe it to ovcr-cro})ping 
and nxeossivo irrigation. A field once inigated must, according 
> to him. be always irrigated; for though before it was ever watered at 
all it might yield tolerable dry crop, yet, once watered, it will 
.x-ield nothing witliout irrigation. I am not, myself, enough of 
an agricultural chemist to have an opinion of any value on this 
point, but T should think that deficiency of manure hod a good deal 
to do with the deficiency of produce, so bir as it is a fact. As 
cultivation has increased, graxiiig ground has. of course, diminished. 
Cattle are dearer than they wore, and probably few’cr in number; 
otoariug of such jungles as there were has forced a more extensive 
use of eow-dung as fuel. Thus, while the area of cultivation is 
certainly larger, the amount of available manure is probably less 
than it was shortly after annexation. Of these causes a diminished 
9 ut-turn per aei-e would not be a very surprising result. 

7. The impression whioli I derived from this inquiry is that, 
speaking roughly, a first-rate crop of jarhan or transplanted rice 

' Author of * The Garden of India.' W. H. Allen and Co., London. 

* Dated Dae Bareli, 39ih March, 189$, p. 174, ‘ Econ. Inq. N. W. Provinces 
and Oudb.’ 
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wtUi If the rain» be ftbundoat well distributed,es muob 
es IS maunds or 1,^ lbs. per bigho. Au.ytliing over this wotild be 
very exceptional Broadcaal rice would, under the moet favourable 
eonditions, yield 12 maunds or 984 lbs. i>er bigha. For juwar and 
bajra, the soil of the district does not seem to be very well suited, 
and I believe Uiat 056 lbs. to B20 lbs. per bigha would be regarded 
as a heavy crop. Wheat, barley, md spring crops generally, 
seldom, I should say, yield more than B20 lbs. {icr bigha. .\verage 
yields 1 should take to be for jarhan 820 lbs.; for broadcast rioe 
674 lbs. to 656 lbs.; for juu'ar and bujra 494 lbs. to 666 lbs.; for wheat 
and spring crops generally 574 lbs. to 656 lbs. In a year of drought 
or of excessive floixls, or of extensive blight or huilKtorins, the average 
out'turn would, of courso, bv much lower. 

8. In calculating the money value of grain, I tuny ex{>)ain that 1 
have adopted a general avcr.vgc of 50 Ib.s. to the rupee. The iniurket 
price of every kind of grain has for fcomc tune past been cousidorablv 
higher than this; but it is the threshing'floor prices at harvest 
which have to iie considered, and these were everywhere said to Wax's 
been from five to six pamcru'ii, t'.c., 50 lbs. to 60 lbs. per rupee for rice, 
Indian corn, and other kharif staples. 

9. The out-turn in column 8 is tliat of the past kharif and 
the present rabi of 1295 fasli. Questions ».s U) the yield of 
the previous year would, I considered, be harder to answer. Having 
premised thus miuh, I turn to the various points brought out by the 
inquiry. 

10. Perhaps the most salient of these is the extreme scarcity of 
xvarni clothing among the people examined. My statement (A) 
shows, for 176 per>onK, only 10 blankets, 16 razais, and 24 quilts. 
So that more than thrcc-fourlhs of them go Uirough the winter with 
no bettor covering than the common sheet (golef or ilohar). The 
common country blanket, ‘•uch a‘4 is mtvde by the Qararias, and sold 
for from 10 to 14 anntvs, is not found among the more respectable 
families, being deemed a less creditable garment than a dUihar. Mr. 
Gartlan's statement (13) shows eight blankets, two razais, and five 
quilts among 71 persons—a still lower proiK>rtion. Charpats seem more 
common. My 173 had 00 bedsteads among tlicm, and Mr. Gartlan’s 
71 had 32. bleeping on the ground is so productive of fever, that I 
shovld be glad to see chaqnus exempted from attachment and sale in 
execution of decrees. 

11. None even of the working cattle get any grab), and live on 
grass, bhusa, and karbl The so-called grazing grounds yield, except 
during the rains, practically no grass, and the so-called jungles 
nothing more nutritive than dhak leaves. To the question whether 
the plough and well-bullocks get no grain, the invariable answer was: 
' How should ilu}^ f Men can’t get grain.’ 

12. Agricultural labour is not expensive. The best-paid form 
of it is reaping, which is remunerated by one-twelfth of the produce 
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which, with heavy crop and a quick workman, might come to 
as much as 5 seers (10 lbs.) a day. Next comes watering from 
tanks and jhils by means of diiffla^: men thus employed get 2^ and 
in some part 3 seers (5 lbs. to 6 lbs.) a day, while those who water 
from weUa get or 2 seers (3 lbs. to 4 lbs.); weeders the same; 
house-builders and thatchers got from 5 pice to 2 annas a day (less 
than ono half-peuny to twopence per day). 

13. IndebtcdnoHs is not extensive, and heavy indebtedness is excep¬ 
tional. Of my thirty examinees, eight said they were not in debt at 
all; and, of the others, only two could be described as heavily indebted. 
Most of them keep up a running account with some mahajan, which 
is balanced at the close of the year in .feth. If the harvest has been 
good, the debt is generally cleared od and a fresh account started 
from Asarh; if bad, the unliquidated balance is carried on to the 
next year. The advances are usually for seed {bisar) or food 
{kMwai)t and sometimes for purchase of bullocks, and for marriage 
or funeral ceremonies. The common rate of interest on cash loans is 
twenty-flve percent, per annum; on food advances, twenty-6ve per 
cent.; on advances for seed it sectus to be always fifty per cent. 

14. A noteworthy point is the wide variations in the amount of 
food which didbront individuals c.dimato as a suibcient daily ration. 
The most liberal estimate is that of a well-to-do Kurmi, No. 11, who 
said he always ate. one and a half seers (3 lbs.). The lowest is about 
three-quarters of a seer for an adult male (li lbs.). I am inclined to 
think that this is very much a matter of habit, resulting from a long 
course of easy or pinched circumstances. In well-to-do families, 
accustomed to eat us much as they can, I daresay a man who was at 
work all day would cat three pounds at two meals. In hard*np 
households, on the other hand, one and a half pounds would be tho 
usual thing; and no one would think of eating more. One seer for a 
man, three-quarters for a woman, and half a seer for a boy of ten, 
would perhaps be a fair average allowance. 

15. In 13 of the 30 cases in statement A, the sur^dus in column 15 
falls short of tho estimated food consumption of the year, leaving 
nothing for clothes and miscellaneous expenditure. This seeming 
anomaly is partly duo, no doubt, to undcr-cstimatc of out-turn— 
which, as ah'oady remarked, there was a general tendency to under¬ 
state. In part it is to be explained by tho fact that the poorer 
classes don't eat a full ration of grain every day in the year. For 
some weeks before each harvest they bring homo from their fields 
bundles of green com which they roast and eat, and this they exclude 
from their estimate of threshing-floor totals. Again, 120 to 160 lbs. 
of carrots may bo bought for a rupee—and these, when in season, are 
largely used to ckc out the food supply. The same is the ease with 
mangoes, cucumbers, and Squashes.' Probably a quarter of the 
food consumed by the poorest classes consists of such beggarly 
elements as these. 
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16. To the main question^-whether poorer olaimoB get enough 
to eat~a OAtegorioflJ answer is not ea^. I believe that a great 
majority do, in ordinary times, satisfy their hunger nt least onoe a 
day. That the poorer families eat as mucli as would be good for 
them, 1 very much doubt. Hunger, os already remarked, is very 
much a matter of habit; and people who have felt the pincli of 
famine—as nearly all the poorer households must have felt it—get 
into the way of eating less than wealthier families and less than they 
could assimilate with physical advantage to thetnselves. 

17. The more one looks iuto the condition of the Indian cultivator 
and labourer, the more, it seems to me, one must bn impressed by 
tlie narrowness of the iu:urgin between him and destitution. The 
upper clasM of tenant, thi) man with from five to ten acres of land and 
upwards, shouhl, in average times, and with oitiinary industry, be 
well above the pressure of actual want. But the small cultivators, 
i.e,, the largo majonty, must bo always on the brink of want of food, 
though the services of the mahajan generally save them from going 
further than the brink. 

18. Take, for instance, the case of a tenant with five bighan, with a 
wife and throe children under ten years of age. Aasmno that he in 
paying nothing for labour, and endow him with a pivir of perennial 
bullocks which shall never need to be replaced and never be sick or 
sorry, and never eo.st anything to feed. He sows, let us say, three 
bighas with rice, and gets a crop of 12 maunds a bigba, or 86 inaunds. 
In November he again sows two bighas of this with peas and grain, 
mid reaps 12 maunds; while the other two bighas he sows with 
wheat, and gets a crop of 20 maunds, or 10 mnnnds per bigha. 
Total produce, 68 maunds. worth, at 25 seers the rupee, which is a 
very high iliroshing-iloor price, lls.lOH. It will be admitted that he 
has not done badly with bis harvobt. Land which produces mieh 
crops as these must he of good quality, and is nut likely to let under, 
at least, Bs.6 a bighn. Zlis rent will thus be Hs.30. He will require 
about four maunds for seed, worlli Us.O 6a.; surplus for food and 
oloth'mg, and all other expenditure, Us.?! 10a. Allow as daily fwd 
supply for himself one seer, thrce-qu.irter seer for his wife, and one 
seer for the three children. Tolvvl daily rations, two and three- 
quarter seers, or 25 maunds, worth Ks.40 per annum, balance 
available for all other purposes, Hs.dl 10a. With such a surplus 
he would deem himself, and con.‘:idering his wants and habits 
actually would be, very comfortable. 

19. Hut suppose the rains to be scanty or inopportune; suppo-sc 
that there are three or four nights of sharp frost in January or 
February, and a hailstonn early in March. Under these unfavourable, 
but constantly recurring, conditions, his rice will scarcely yield more 
than six maunds a bigba or 18 mautuls; his two bighas of peas and grain 
Will bear, perhaps, eight maunds; and his two bighas of wheat ten 
maunds. Total, 85 maunds, worth Hs.56. 8o that after paying his rent 
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and putting by seed, he^^l have left only 12^ inaunds, worth 
Bs.l9 10a.; while, by the lUpposition, the fo<^ alone of hie family 
amounts to 25 maunds, worth Ks.40. It may be said that he would 
earn something by field labour. A man with live bighas on his hands 
to cultivate, without any help but that of his wife and one or two 
small boys, can hardly do much else. But suppose him to work two 
months in the year for hire at three seers a day. This would only 
bring 4| maunds, worth about Rs.7, which would not go far to make 
up the deficit. He would probably cut down the food consumption 
by a fourth, and the only other resources open to him would be either 
to sell his bullocks, and ho disqualify himself for further cultivation, 
or to raise a loan at 25 per cent. Once in the mesh of the money* 
lender, it will go hard with him before he escapes it. 

20. Calculations which I need not repeat here have led me to the 
conclusion that ti landless labouring family of the same size as in the 
case above would earn about 2K maunds, worth about Bs.45, in the 
course of the year, supposing the man to be employed for five 
months in field work and for six months in budding and thatching. 
Ooducting food at the same rate, 25 maunds, worth Rs.40t there 
would be a balance of Us.5 for clothing and all other expense. This 
small Having would, by a very moderate degree of ill-luck or ill-healtbi 
bo turned into a deficit. But even assuming that the ordinary small 
cultivator and able-bo<liod labourer can always be sure of sufficient 
food, there remain the aged, infirm, and childless poor. The question 
whether these get enough to cat can only be answered by a decided 
negative. 

21. In conclusion of this part of the subject, the nearest approach 
that I can furnish to a categorical answer to the question whether 
the agricultural population of this district arc sufficiently fed, is tliat 
tht>. mass of them in ordinary times, and tlic iHitc always, do get 
enough to cat; but that a considerable minority in btul seasons feel 
the pinch of hunger; and that a small minority consisting of the 
sickly, the weak, the old. and the childless, .suffer from chronic 
hunger, exoept just about harvest time, when grain is plentiful and 
easily to be had. I do not understand that the indigent town popu¬ 
lations are intended to be included in this inquiry. There can be no 
doubt that they suffer much more than the agricultural classes from 
want of food, especially tlio unfortunate pardn-nashin women, and 
indeed men too, of good but impoverished families, who have sunk in 
the world, who are ashamed to beg, who live on the remnants of 
their properly, and whom every rise in prices hits cruelly hard. For 
such people, dear grain means semi-starvation, while to the produoer 
it, of course, means increased value of his produce. 

22. So for actual facts. As for remedies, I mu.st confess that I 
have very little to offer in the way of suggestion. The new Rent Act 
having been in force for little more than a year, it would, 1 presume, 
bo considered out of place to point out its failure to protect the betrs 
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of deceased tenants from rack*renimg, aad to secure aetual tenants 
from spiteful eviction; otherwise these points on which it would 
be easy to dilate. 

28. The gradual deterioration of the common country ctitUc is, I 
b^eve, mainly due to the steady diminution of graxiug grouudit. 
owing to the increased area under cultivation. Opportunity might Ihj 
taken, I think, to remedy this at the next Hcttloment, now nut very 
far distant. The Settlement Ofliccr might set apart sijocified land, 
amounting to a certain proportion of the area of each village, say 
ten per cent., to be exempted from assosantent on condition that it 
should be devoted exclusively to the growth of grass and other fodder, 
and that the village cattle should be allowed to gra;!C on it free of 
charge to their owners. A portion of this reserved area miglit also lie 
required to be planted with quick>growing timl)cr for fuel, for the 
gratuitous use of the villagers. These ineasuroR would, it ina,\’ bo 
hoped, lead to improved agriculture by iiicnn‘4 of better and stronger 
bullocks, and more abundant manure, woo<l taking the place of eow- 
dung as fuel. The so-callcd reclamation of waste lands 1ms. 1 think, 
been carried a great deal too far in Oudh, and Khonld bo as far us 
possible checked for the future. * What is needed,' if I may bo 
allowed to quote words which f have used elsewhere, ‘is not the 
breaking up of fresh soils, but the batter and more careful cultiMitiou 
of the land already under tillage. The area available for gra/.ing is 
already far too scanty in at least nine districts out of twelve, . . . 
The increased produce which is needed for the ivdoqiiato sufiport of 
the people must be derived from an increased intensity of iiulustryi 
not from an extension of its area.' 

24. I must plead guilty to holding the heroic heresy that the 
exportation of grain from Indian ports should he stopped wlien prices 
in any large portion of the country reach a certain point. It is true 
that tho grain exported is chiefly wheat, and that wheat is not the 
food of the poorest classes. Still, the effect of keeping wheat down 
below starvation prices would be obviousl.\ to reduce the intensity of 
the demand for the coarser groins. This, however, is of course a 
remedy for exceptional scarcity only, and one which no one would 
advocate in normal times. 

25. Tlie only other suggestion which occurs to me is that the wide 
dififercnce between threshing-door and market prices is to a great 
extent thf> result of the necessity under which the cultivator lies of 
selling off a large proportion of his grain as soon us it is cleaned, to 
enable him to pay his rent. The mahajan is thus enabled for a few 
weeks to buy groin very cheaply, and almost monopoltscs thu large 
profit arising from the increased value which the same grain possesses 
two mootiis later. It may be worth consideration whether, if the 
revenue and rent demands were made payable in eight. Instead of, as 
they usually are at present, in four, instalments, the tenant would 
not be able to hold his groin longer, and so get a better price for it. 
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Of coarse tHerc are obvioi^ objectiona which may be ai^d agahut 
this measure; but I am at all stire that it would not be worth 
trying as an experiment in one or twj districts. I am quite aware 
that this may be called a tinkering experiment, and that to stop 
exportation is an undeniable interference with free trade; but 
can only regret that, except perhaps the proposal contained in para* 
graph 28, and further alterations of the rent law, which this is not 
the place to discuss, I know of no other direct remedies for tho 
condition of tlio poorer clai^^^cs which would be loss open to criticism. 

In regard to the elaborate tables which follow, in 
which there arc sixteen columns of particulars, I need 
only refer to the ‘ Remarks.’ 

1. Kurmi, cultivator and labourer. ‘ Weak and ill-fed 
in appearance. Has been ton or fifteen years in village. 
Has one ragged bedstead. No warm clothing of any 
kind. Seemed stupefied with cold. Says the family 
cat six lbs. of grain daily between them, which equals 
‘2,441 lbs. per annum, or more than the surplus of grain 
after paying rent.’ 

2. Pasi, cultivator and chaukidar.* Requires for daily 
food for self and family 1,3B2 lbs. of food more than 
his income allows. ‘ No warm clothes at all.' 

8. Kalwar, cultivator. ‘ Has no warm clothes. Says 
lie is often hungry during the daytime, but satisfies his 
♦ hunger at night.’ 

4. Ahir, cultivator. ‘ No waim clothes.’ Says his 
fields yield less than assessment estimate. * Owes Rs.40, 
incurred for funeral feast for first wife and marriage of 
another.’ 

5. .1/t/r, cultivator. ‘ No warm clothes. Owes Hs.I4 
at Rs.2 per cent, per mouth, which is ordinarily paid off 
during tho year.’ 

fi. Kalivar, cultivator. ‘No warm clothes. Well- 
nourished. Owes li8.32, incurred for a wedding which 
he says is generally paid within the year.’ 

7, 8, and 9. Much tho same as 6. 

10. Kurnti, cultivator and labourer. ‘ When he con, 
cooks twice a day; but very often has not the wHete- 

' Viilogo watchman, or any watchman. 
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withal. Has no clothing of any kind except a couple 
of shirts, and a sheet for his wife. This couple 
fortunately have no children; they need no charpai.' 

H. Ku/rmit cultivator. Family. * Has been fourteen or 
fifteen generations in the village and never ejected. Ho 
says every labouring man will cat one and a half seer 
(3 lbs.) a day if he can get it.’ 

12. Kitrmi, cultivator. Cattle live on stalks and straw. 
When asked if the cattle get no grain, says men can’t 
get grain, how can cattle*? Not in debt; oat their own 
grain all the year round. Make jewelry witl> the 
surplus, when they have any, but have made none for 
four years. Own manhigo and sister’s paid out of 
savings. This is a well-to-do little household, very much 
owing to the fact that tlioy have so few mouths to food. 

13 and 14. Call for no comtuent. 

15. Lo7iia, cultivator and labourer. ‘ This man is 
pretty well-to-do, thanks to a yearly contribution of 
Bs.G0 from his brother, a contractor.’ 

16 and 17. Nothing noteworthy. 

18. Muria, aged 60 or 65. Screams when asked if he 
eats his own grain all the year, and says he only <loes so 
for four months. 

19. Ahir, cultivator and labourer. ' Says he eats grain 
advanced by the mahajan (moneylender) for eight months 
in the year.’ ‘ Improbable,’ interjects Mr. Irwin. 

21. Kurmi, aged 60, labourer. Owes Ks.36. Paid 
the interest last year out of Ils.lO sent him by bis son, 
who is employed at Dehra in a tea garden. No rami or 
blankets. Suffers a good deal from cold. 

26. Ohosi, aged 34, cultivator and herdsman. Wh(?n 
asked why he pays a rent of lis.l4 for land which yields 
only B8.12 7a. Op. worth of grain, explains that he only 
cultivates to have fodder for his cattle. 

27. Ahir, aged 40, cultivator and labourer. ‘ Lives on 
his own produce for only two months, on wages of labour 
for six months, and on moneylender's grain for four 
months. Has no warm clothes. Cannot get as much 
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to eat as he would like, and thinks himself badly ofiC A 
poor, thin, but merry, creature.’ 

28. Lonia, aged 30, cultivator. ‘Always borrows to 
pay bis rent. Repays out of money he gets for opium. 
Family; sixty years’ residence in village; never ejected. 
Built a well five years ago. Is well-to-do and content; 
said to be a first-rate cultivator. A big strong man of 
more than average intelligence.’ 

29. Chament aged 50, cultivator and labourer. ‘ Six 
generations in village; never ejected. Does not get 
enough to eat nowadays, only at and after harvest. For 
two months before each harvest victuals are short. Thin 
and poor-looking.’ 

30. ChaTnen, aged 55, cultivator. ‘ Three or four 
generations in village; never ejected. Bent enhanced 
three years ago. Says he means to relinquish his land 
this year, as it does not pay, and he has got into debt 
over it. Is evidently under-fed.’ 

Summanj, 

Eight out of the thirty are not in debt; twenty-two 
owe about Bs.794, interest on which is Bs.202—that 
is, lia.36 principal, Bs.O interest, for each, on an 
’ average. 

Total income per family (average) Bs.fiO, or Bs.lO 
(13s. 4d.) per head per annum. Seventeen showed sur¬ 
plus, thirteen deficit. 

Mr. Gartlan reports on thirteen cultivators (71 
individuals) thus:— 


Total incoino, including borrowed capital 

Rs. a. p. 
1,442 12 0 

(Rs.lll for each household). 

Cultivation expenditure ... B8.155 8 0 

Kent 258 12 0 

Interest . 128 8 0 

587 12 0 

Leaving ... 

905 0 0 

Less borrowed capital 

801 0 0 

Balance ... 

R8.614 0 0 
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Or, on an average, of li8.40 ^ family and under R8.8 
(10s. 8d.) per head per annum. 

And, in that year, for cheap food like bajri there was 
required»:— 

Us. ft. {v 

For an adult. ‘A'l e 0 

For a child. M 0 q 

There were eight rupees all round. That is quite clear, 
for extraneous sources of income are all reckoned. 1 find 
it hard to believe the food-grains prices were so high as 
is oihcially stated. During that very year Sir Auckland 
Colvin was Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces: 
through his Chief Secretary he stated that lie was fairly 
well satisfied with the results recorded. Those results 
the reader has before him. How do they strike the 
fresh intelbgence he brings to bear on themV Neither 
of the functionaries named could have been conhuit had 
ho brought acumen and thought to bear on the figures 
before him. But there is so much of written matter 
daily coming before a Lieutenant - Governor and his 
Secretary that as a matter of ncc<‘8sity everything is 
‘scamped.’ (I use a disagreeable word in no invidious 
sense, but because the secretariat and gubernatorial 
summary of these records can only be described by such 
a word.) 

In the particulars collected by Mr. Gartlan ° arc one 
or two statements deserving of further mention. We are 
told that on the slightest provocation, or even on no 
provocation at all, the Indian cultivator will light- 
heartedly incur debt. Here are three citations which 
do not bear out this contention:— 

* Prefer short allowance and inferior kinds of food to inclining 

debt.* 


* Btatistleol Abstract for British India, No. 24. I think the prices on 
p. 294 recorded too high. But there is the authoritjr. Cnnent prices of 
food-gndns Boreiliy, 1880, 16’C2 seers Bajri per rupee. 

* Who, it should prerlously hare been stated, was manager of the Palmer 
Waste Land Grant. 
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* Cannot get along without borrowing! and pay the usual ratee; 
but owing to bad credit have difficulty in procuring supplies; and 
in preference to getting further into debt live on short allowance 
of grain, supplemented with weeds, fruit, etc. My difficulties com¬ 
menced in 1877-78, the year of drought, and 1 have never been able 
to re*eatabUah myself since. As a large cultivator in that year my 
losses were heavy, and ray indebtedness then begun.' Mr. Oartlan 
adds: ‘ Personally the writer remembers this man before the date 
mentioned as a largo cultivator and a person of good credit and some 
substance.' 

* Manages to make both ends meet, but lives on short allowance in 
preference to getting mto debt. Credit not very good, but can obtain 
loans when necessity forces him to do so.’ 

l?'inally Major Anson, agent of the Balrampur Estate, 
reports:— 

Fyzabad Division (p. 209). Cultivator, with one plough, family 
three; income, B8.70; food at 40 lbs. per rupee; balance available 
for food, lls.45; deficiency, Rs. 9 = 17 per cent. 

(Ditto). A Hanwora; income, Ils. 32; three in family ; available 
for food, Rs. 22; required, Rs.54 ; deficiency, Rs.323s:60 per cent.— 
a truly awful result. 

(Ditto). A day labourer; income Rs.47; throe in family; avail¬ 
able for food, B8.37; required, Rs.64; deficiency, Rs.l7=s;31 percent. 

Out of seven instances, four show most serious deficiencies: one, 
a petty dealer, is Rs.l4 defioient; two have just enough ; and one, a 
moneylender, shows a surplus. 



' To affact deep interest in things native ia incorrect. A lady was 
aoked what she had seen of the people since she came out. *' Oh! 
nothing," she said. " Thank goodness, T know nothing at all about 
them, and don't wish to; really, 1 think, the less one sees and knows 
about them the bettor. As for Hindustani, 1 should never dream 
of trying to loam it.” ’—‘ A SjJorUswoman in Indiut by Isabkl 
Savoby. 


PURCHASING POWER OP ONE RUPEE. 


1878-1877. 


1898-1897. 


District. 


Wages per' Amount of 
■ til. 


Monti 


Food. 


I 


! Rs. 

Patna 3-4 jOeibs.WhcaU 

Cawnpore ! Under 4 |401bs. „ 

Fyziabad i l*87-3*7fi ;401bs. „ 

! |60 lbs. Millet 


Amritzar I 
Jubbulpurj 


6 

4-6 


|291bs. Rice 
'86 lbs. „ 


Dibtrict. 


Patna 

Cawnpore 

Fyisabad 


jAmritzar 

iJubbulpur 


Wage-s per Aniooiit of 
Monto. . FoimI. 

Hh. 

4-5 80 lbs. Wheat 

4-5 29 lbs. „ 

1-87-4 27 lbs. „ 

37 lbs. Mulct 
26 lbs. Rico 
7-8 19 lbs. „ 

Si 26 lbs. „ 


MEAN PRICE OP PADDY PER UARCE (MADRASI. 


1873 


Rs.149-6 

1874 


1433 

1876 


1.62-6 

1876 


246-5 

1877 


280-3 




29 









' Who iti it we deceive ? 

OurHclvea, or God—with all this makO'believc ? ’ 

Bbowkiko. 


* It is better to follow the real truth of things than an imaginary view 
of them. For many republics and princedoms have been imagined 
which were never seen or known to exist in reality.'— Machiavblu. 


‘THE HORRORS OF A POPULAR REVOLUTION’ OF 
WHICH THE STATE IS THE REAL ORIGIN. 

* Historians, whose ideas have been largely coloured by thobc of 
the governing classes, have depicted in strong colours the short-lived 
horrors of a popular revolution, but the permanent sufferuags caused 
by a governmental revolution have for the most part been sketched 
with faint touches. And yef thr. Inltpr type nf revolution leadt to 
more dieaatrous conaeqtiences tJuin the former. The vital forcee 
which in the one case are ever toorkiny towards a new social equU 
librium, are in the other case not brouyhf into play till the Govern¬ 
ment is itself overthrown. If India is to escape such a catastrophe, 
it ean only do so by the Indian Government arid the BrilUh Parlia¬ 
ment showing more consideration than hitherto for native wants 
and ways. It is not more science, but more sympathy that is 
^ demanded of us by an ancient civilisation like that of India. This is 
the lesson which may be read up and down the x>ages of British Rule 
in the East. All the well recognised and splendid successes of our 
countrymen in dealing with Orientals arc due to the observance, 
and all their less known, but none the loss ignominious, failure, are 
duo to the breach of this principle. Wherever we have superseded, 
instead of supervising, native ollicials and headmen, wherever we 
have poisoned the social organism with English reforms, instead 1|t 
purifying it by the light of the best native traditions, there ilw seed* 
of demoralisation and disaster have been sown broadcast. The wisest 
men in India ore beginning to recognise this fact, but we in England 
are still oblivious of it, and especially in those points where com* 
mereial self-interest blinds our eyes.*—A. K. Connell, Paper on 
Indian Pauperism, Free Trade, and Railways, March, 1884. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE ALLEGED INCREASED AGRICULTURAL AND NUN- 

AGRICULTURAL INCOME 


Lord Curzoii’s * Element of Conjecture ’ regardmg the (Con¬ 
dition of the People. 

Highly Discreditable to the India Oflice and the (iovcrnincnt 
of India that Trustworthy Facts are Wanting. 

The Settlement Beporta and Village Records a Gold ^lino 
of Authentic Information. 

Sir Louis Mallet on 'Absolute Disagreement as to Funda¬ 
mental Facts.’ 

The Baring-Barbour Livestigation of 1862. 

LcbS than One Penny each Person per Day, if .Vll Shared 
Alike. 

The Guess (in 1882) as to Non-Agricultural Income. 

Provinces Above and Below the Rs.QT Limit. 

An Identification of the Parties in the Story, after the 
Buddhist Jatakas. 

Was Gio Statement of 1882 Trustworthy ;* 

j 

The Bombay Pbesidency : 

A Digest of the ' Report on the Economic Condition of 
the Masses of the Bombay Presidency, 1887-8.’ 

The Director, Land Records and Agriculture, declares; 


‘There is Much Poverty but no Pauperisation.' 
Gujarat Division—Yield of Holdings, titrong Deficiency m 


Sustenance. 




Deccan 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Kamatak 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Konkan 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sind 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


The People Suffer, in Every Year, ' Without a Murmur, 
Most of the Hardships Incidental to a Famine.’ 
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Mu\y ' Fever ’ Deaths really Starvation Deaths. 


The Pakjab: A. Land of Many Bivbbs, Widbspbead 
laatoATioN, YET Muck Need: 

The 'Misleading* Circular and the Twonty*eight Be* 
porters Thereon. 

Delhi Divisional Conference in 1888. 

‘ The Standard of Living Nowhere Lower than in 
Gurgaon* (Mr. J. R. Machonachie). 

!Mr. Machonachie'b Generalisation on the Situation. 

What ‘ Doily Insufficiency of Food ’ Means. 

Certain Fair<Baniplo Cases, with Life History of Families: 
Cose I., Case IV., Case VI. 

Sir Mackworth Young Extremely Satisfied. 

The Example of Feudatory State Rulers may need to 
be Imitated * for Maintaining the Peasantry in Bad 
Years.’ 

Colonel Birch, Mr. O’Dywer, Ghulam Ahmad, and 
Qhulam Farid Khan as Reporters. 

‘ People arc Long-Suffering, but Indications Not Wanting ’ 
of Restivonebs. 


Thk AsjsKiNKD Districts of Be bar : 

* Faininos are Unknown in Berar,’ yet, in 10(X), 126,000 

People Died from Famine (official acknowledgment). 

A Small Farmer’s Condition in Berar, as depicted by Mr. 
Leslie S. Saunders. 

Average Production of Wheat Alleged to be 124 Bushels 
per Acre; only 2.4 Bushels Reaped. 

Population Actually 579,696 Short. 

'If 

The Madras Presidency : 

Paucity of Particulars regarding 1881-82. 

* Grinding Poverty is the Widespread CondiUim of the 

Masses.’ 

' No Considerable Proportion of the Population Suffer txota 
a Daily Insufficiency of Food in Ordinary Tears* 
(Madras Government). 

NVhat Cultivators Say as to Quantity of Prodnoe taken as 
Tax. 

Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Bow’s Most Valuable Experi* 
encc. 

If a Three-Quarter Crop only be Reaped, Govenunfflil 
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Beoeive 88 per cent, the Ryot 18 per cent,, of Grots 
Froduoe. 

The * Normal Increase at 14 per cent, per Annxuu* 
Announced in Connection with a Madras District. 
During 1S91 and 1901 Three Districts show Blight 
Increase over Normal, Nineteen exhibit Decrease. 
Minns Population in 1901: 2,710,538. 

Th» Crnteai. Pbovinces : 

In 1882 these Declared to be the Treinier Prosperous 
Provinces, yet at Touch of Famine People Perish in 
Groat Numbers. 

Excessive Increase of Soil Production Rased on the 
Fallacies of 1862. 

Government Ovcr'Estiinate of Yield: Alleged, 600 lbs. 

per Acre; Actual, 372 lbs. 

Agriculture the Main Dependence of the Provinces. 

A l^amplo Poverty Case: ‘ Less than Half of One Farthing 
each Person per Day.' 

Famine Mortality Results: 1,870.510 Fewer Inhabitants 
than Should Have Been. 

Assam : 

The Government of India Informed that the Question 
Raised in their Letter 'Need Cause Them No Anxiety 
Whatever.* 

Ajmbbr-Mbrwara : 

Under Direct Control of Supremo Government. 

Excess Deaths in Famine Year, 1900, Three and a Half 
* Times Above the Average: .50,458 Deaths Against 
14,600 Deaths being the Average of a Rod Decennial 
Period. 

Details of Family Life in Various Villages. 

Recourse to a Moneylender Absolutely Necessary. 

* There is No Surplus in Any of these Villages.* 

*The State of the Agricultural Classes is Far from 
Satisfactory.' 

Trb Lowxb Provxmcbs of Bbkoal : 

* The Lower Classes . . . have no Resources to Fall Back 

Upon in Times of Scarcity.' 

* There b Almost Constant Insufficiency of Food Among 

those who Earn their Living by Daily Labour,* 
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Bengal Government declares People, ‘ as a Rule, Well 
Nourished' . . . ' but the Signs Indicating Prosperity 
Cease when we reach Bebar.’ 

The Behar Byot: Mr. Toynbee’s Description and Sir 
Henry Cunningham's Responsibility in Relation 
Thereto. 

Repudiation of the Doctrine: Knowledge Imposes 
Responsibility. 

Aj^endices: 

I. Result of the Hyotwar System in Coimbatore, 1814-1^ to 
1828-29. 

IT. Experiences of Cultivators in the Madras Presidency. 

(1) In Madura District j f:l) In South Arcot District 

(2) „ Nellore „ | 


TN his speech at Calcutta, on the 2Bth of March, 1901, 
Lord Curzoii, using expressions 1 have given in a 
previous chapter, said ;— 


'At Simla I spoke of it {the Agricultural Income] as being now 
between 350 and 400 crores. Thereupon I found my authority 
quoted in some quarters for a proposition that the agricultural 
wealth of the country had remained stationary for twenty years, 
while the population had gone on increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Further equally erroneous assumptions followed, that there liad been 
no rise in the interim in the non-agricultural income of the com* 
iDunity. I found myself cited as the parent of the astonisliing 
statement that the average income of every inhabitant of India 
had sunk from Rs.'27 in 1882 to Rs.22 in ordinary yearsu and 
to Us.lTlin 1900, the inference, of course, being drawn that while 
Nero had been liddling, the town had been burning. I have since 
made more detailed inquiries into the matter. . . , Turning, hoi|- 
ever, to agiiculture alone, concerning which the loudest lamentatib^ 
are uttered, I have had worked out for me from figures collected 
for the Famine Commission of 1898 the latest estimate of the 
value of agricultural production in India. I find that in my desire 
to be on the safe side I under-rated the totalling in my Simla 
speech. I then said between 300 and 400 crores. The total is 
450 crores. The calculations of 1880 showed the average agrieol- 
turol income at Rs.l8 per head. If I t^e the figures of tiie 
recent census for the same area as was covSMd by the eariier com* 
putatioD, which amount to 223 millions, I *find that the agriculfeazal 
income has actually increased, notwithstanding the growth in the 
population and an increasingly stationary tendency of that part of 
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the national income which is derived from agricultore, and that the. 
average per head is Hs.20» or Es.2 higher than in 1880. If 1 then 
assnme—I know of no reason why I should not, indeed 1 think it 
under the estimate—that the non-agricnltural income has increased 
ti^ the same ratio, the average income wilf bo Es.80 per head, as 
against lls.27 in 1880. E do not say that these tJaUi are incontro* 
vcitible. There is an element of conjecture in them, but so them 
was in the figures of 1880. The uncertainty in both is precisely the 
same. If one bct of figures is to be u'tcd in argument, cijually may 
the other,’ 

It is to the standing? discredit of the Govemnient of 
India and of the India Office that there should be any 
‘element of conjecture’ in such a matter. B"or two 
hundred years, in Bombay and Madras, one hundred and 
thirty-two years in the larger part of India, and for over 
fifty years in nearly all the remainder of the country, the 
British raj has had full sway in India, none being able to 
make any efifectual resistance. The rulers have carried 
out the detail of government so minutely that a cow 
csinnot gender in a village but note is made of the calf 
that is born; so wide-sweeping is the net of taxation that 
on the sea-board and on the land-frontier not one inaund 
of goods can enter or leave until the Sirkar has taken 
note of the same; not an acre of land is sown or the 
crop from it reaped without the officers under Lord 
Curzon’s direction knowing fully all that is done. No¬ 
where in the world, perhaps, could more accurate 
statistics concerning the people of a country and their 
condition be more readily obtained than in India, if a 
teal desire to possess them were only felt. The material 
available is ample; its completeness leaves little or 
nothing to be desired. In the Settlement Reports, upon 
which the assessment is periodically reconsidered, are 
to be found a detailed record better than was contained 
in Norman Domesday Book or the Visitations of the 
Judges in later j^ntnries. The available material is 
not a thing of y^terday. So long ago as the Ist day 
of September, 1831, Mr. John Sullivan, ex-coliector of 
the district of Coimbatore, Madras Presidency, produced 
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Jbefore a Committee of the House of Commons a statistioai 
statement concerning that district.* This statement is 
reproduced as an Appendix to this chapter. The informa¬ 
tion therein given differs in naught from that which has 
been available for every part of India (not excepting 
Bengal, only the information for the Lower Provinces 
was not in the hands of the Revenue officials) ever since 
India has been under our rule. With such quarries of 
readily verifiable facts available it is worse than idle for 
the Viceroy to take refuge under the phrase ‘ element of 
conjecture.’ Ho, or the Secretary of State, could put 
that ‘ element of conjecture ’ beyond peradventure in less 
than twelve months if only one man really in earnest, 
with carU blanche to tell the truth as he found it, and 
with an adequate staff to assist him in sifting and 
arranging the facts, were turned loose upon the statistics 
at Calcutta and in the India Office. 

Why is it, with all the information at hand, there is still 
‘ conjecture ’ where there ought to be certainty ? 

I will not supply the answer which naturally comes to 
one’s lips. I will merely say that if the result of the 
complete examination of the over-abundance of facts 
available would put the blessings of British rule in India 
• beyond all doubt, why should Viceroy and Secretary of 
State 

‘... do themselveB tlio wrong, 

.'Vnd others, that they are not always strong ’ ? ^ 

Why do they not make themselves invincible in their 
defence of their administration by producing the facts ? 
One is justifiably suspicious that the actual facts—^in spite 
of all that is so grandiloquently and vaingloriously said 
year after year concerning the condition of India—^will 
not bear examination; and, further, that Lord George 
Hamilton and all other Secretaries of State, and all other 

* * statement ehotring the rcsQlU of the Bjotwar System la Ooimbatore, 
from 1814-15 to 1828-29, both Inclosire, compiled from the detsdkd 
Aoeoonte kept by the Ktinmms, or Native Aoooaniante, of yfflage*,' vol. ▼. 
p. 488. Inquiry of 1831. Bvidence. 
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high officios of India, are not unaware that they will not 
bear examination. Challenge an ex-ofhcial on this point, 
and he will say, ‘ Oh; Sir Henry So-and-so and Mr. 
Blank Otherman know that well enough. They also 
know that things will last their time, and, therefore, they 
leave it alone.’ I have had these exact words said to mo 
on several occasions by ex-civilians; otherwise I would 
not venture to put such a phrase into print. 

* If/ said the Permanent Under-Secretary of State ^ at 
the India Office in .1875, * thcro is any one thing which is 
wanting in any investigation of Indian problems, it is an 
approach to trustworthy and generally accepted facts. 
There is hardly a subject upon which the best authorities 
do not absolutely disagree as to the fundamental facts. 1 
could mention the most startling circumstances, but they 
must be present to the minds of all of us.» Now, I am 
compelled to say that, since 1 have hi^en connected with 
the India Office, I have found just as strong a repugnance 
to the adoption of any adequate measure for tlio collec¬ 
tion of a comprehensive and well-digested set of facts as 
to the recognition of general principles. The only occa¬ 
sion on which I had the misfortune of encountering the 
vehement opposition of some Members of Council, for 
whose opinions and experience I have the most unfeigned 
respect, was in my advocacy of ISIr. Forbes Watson’s 
proposal for an Industrial Survey.’ 

The condemnation conveyed in these words still hangs 
'heavily over the India Office; the reproach is still unre- 
moved from any one of the high officials. Probably, 
before we get to the end of this section, it will be recog¬ 
nised why those responsible shrink from an examination 
of the facts which they possess, or which, did they so 
desire, they could readily possess. For, with the India 

* Sir Louis Mallet. 

* 'All of os’—Lord Balisbary, Secretarj of State, and some of the 
members of the Secretary of State’s Connell: Sir O. Campbell, Sir Henry 
Montgomery, Sir Erskine Perry, Sir Henry M^ne, Sir Bortle Frero, and Sir 
Louis Mallet himself. 
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Blue Books before me, I propose to get some distance 
ahead of the ' element of conjecture/ even though ahso* 
lute certitude is sure, from the lack of materials 
available to a member of the general public, to be 
wanting. 

In 1882, Lord Cromer (then Major Evelyn Baring, 
Finance Minster of India) and Sir (then Mr.) David 
Barbour, made an estimate of the agricultural wealth in 
India per head of population. This they put as follows:— 

Amount per head 


Prequlenoy or Province. per annum. 

Ba. 

Bombay . 22*4 

Centml IVovincfts. 21*6 

ModmH . 19*0 

Panjnb . 18*6 

North-Western Provinces and Ondh . 16*4 

Bengal . 16*9 

Burma . 27*0 


Making allowance for Assam and other districts the total 
amount reached w'as Ils.8,500,000,000 or (Ks.l5 = £T) 
X‘233,338,383. How the amount was made up in total 
figures thus appears :— 


« 


Percentage of Payment compared with Gross Produce. 


Proaidenoy 
or Province. 

Pan jab . 

N.-W. Provs. and Oudh 

Bengal . 

(’cntral Provinces 

Bombay. 

Madras ... . 


Gross Produce. pRyment. Per Cent. 
Rs. Ra. 

84,16,00,000 4,74,89.000 18*8 

71,76,00.000 11,27,60,000 15*7 
1,08.60,00,000 14,31,36,000 18*8 
21,26,00.000 1,61,40,000 7*6 

39,00,00,000 4,14,67,000 10*6 

60,00,00,000 7,64,46,000 16*3 


Sir David added here a corrected table of his own, in 
which he brought out the averages slightly different. 
Thus:— 


Ba. Bs. 

Paniab .14*2 Central Provinces. 7*0 

N.W. Ihrovinces and Oudh... 16*0 Bombay ... ... ... 11*3 

Bengal .18*6 . Madras .180 


* The returns on which the estimate in Table No. 3 was 
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based included payments mode both to the Government 
and to the zemindars.’ 

I do not follow this plan. I am concerned only with 
what the Government takes as revenue. Whatever bo 
left, whether it be a single profit for the ryot, or a profit 
divided between zemindar and cultivator, it is a profit 
which goes to the producers and is available for the 
support of them both. So long as T fairly reckon the 
Government impost, and nowhere overstate it, 1 do no 
injury to any one while I arrive, at one and the same 
time, at a fairly accurate statement of the production and 
the amount of the administrative burden. In the 1882 
calculation, not the burden on the land, but ‘ total taxation 
per head, everything included,’ is charged against the 
produce of the land—surely a strange procetsling, with 
nothing to recommend it. The non-agricultural income 
was assumed to be half the agricultural income (an 
erroneous assumption as will be seen); thus regarded 
the combined result was shown to be:— 


IN. 

Agricultural Income . li.jO,00,00,000 

Non-agricultural Income. J75,(X),00,000 

Total . Hs.62fi,00,00,000 

Or, je3G0,000,000. 

Divided among 104,539,000 people, the average amount 
per head was K8.27 (ill 13s. 9d.). 

Was there a fear that some one, into whose hands the 
figures might fall, w'ould analyse them and, at once, reveal 
the utter insecurity of the basis on which the grand (-difioe 
of British admini.stratioii rests? Was this the reason 
why these inquiries have never been made available, their 
production being refused time and again ? For that total 
sum of R8.5‘25,00,00,000 turned into annas—that is to say, 
into pennies—^pence 84,000,000,000-^-365 gives— 

230,136,986 pennies per day to divide between 
231,085,132 persons, the population in 1901, or 
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less than ONE PENNY each person per day, 
assuming every one shared and shared alike. 

In England the average income works out over thirty 
pence per head. 

One penny per day in India has to provide each person 
with:— 

House Boom, Clothing, Salt, Beligion, 

Food Grains, Firing, Condiments, Medicine, 
Bedding, weMur., Cooking Utensils. 

that is, if no one had more than one penny per day; if 
any one, be he Viceroy, Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
Chief Commissioner, Maharajah, judge, civilian, barrister, 
or wealthy merchant, should have received more than one 
penny per day, some one has had to supply all the above- 
mentioned needs on less than one penny per day, or go 
without a large portion of them. 

That is always supposing there are i‘;i50,000,000 per 
annum to divide. There is not that income in 1901. 
Probably there was not this income in 1882. If there 
were, the deterioration during the past nineteen years is 
as serious as it is deplorable, and should call for immediate 
action. 

The inquiry in 1882 is the only attempt that has over 
been made in India, oflicially, to ascertain what is the 
average economic condition of the people.* The details 
then ascertained and put on record, as I say, have never 
been published. Bepeated requests, preferred by way of 
question in the House of Commons, have always met 
with an absolute refusal. One political party was m 
resolute in refusal as the other. Indeed, in all respects 
where Indian progress is concerned, there is little to 
choose between Liberal and Tory Secretaries of State 
for India. Why there should be this persistent refusal 
is obvious from the conclusions which have been drawn 

' Thai is to ssy, of the people as a ishole. Dr. Buehanan, in the first 
years ol the ninetsenth century, made a detailed surrey of some distiiets of 
Bengal, and Mr. Montgomery Martin embodied the results in a hooh. 
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smoe these facts first saw light in the use I have, from 
time to time, made of the material in my possession; this 
happened in the year 1890. 

There are three other tables which may be cited :— 


1. Total Taxation ptr headf everything included. 


Presidency or ProTince. 


Ustf per Head 



As or d. 

Bengal . 

4 « * • • • 

24-80 

N.W. Provinces and Oudli 


8-2-04 

Madras . 


41-86 

Bombay . 

■ 1 • , ■ » 

52-30 

Panjab . 

< « • s • ■ 

29-82 

Burma . 


19-18 

Central Proviiu-c'^ . 


2-2-48 

Assam . 


27-15 

VC rage 


As.82-81 




2. Total Payments by Cultivators per Acre. 

Presidency or Province. 

lient. 

Stamps. 


As. or d. 

Aif, or d. 

N.W. Provinces and Oudh 

.. 49‘22 

1.80 

Bengal . 

. 42-02 

2-72 

Madras . 

. 08-47 

2-76 

Panjab . 

. 36*47 

2-5il 

Bombay . 

. 24-57 

407 


4. Value of Agricultural Produce per head and of Stamp Duty 

per head. 


Prcsideocy or Province. 

Awcnltural 

Produce. 

Stamp 

I)uly. 

Rjj. 

As. 

Central Provinces . 

... 20-0 

1-91 

Bombay . 

... 20-2 

407 

Madras . 

... 17-3 

2-76 

Panjid) . 

... 17*1 

8-63 

Bengal . 

... 15-1 

2-72 

N.W. Provinces and Uudli ... 

... 14-8 

1-80 


If, on the basis of Table 4, one wishes to estimate what 
the whole resources per bead are in each Presidency and 
Province, it becomes necessary to add one>half (as repre¬ 
senting the non-agricultural income), and it may be as 
well to omit the few annas paid for stamp duty. This 
produces a surprising result. Let it be borne in mind 
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that the average income, according to the Government of 
India, was Bs.27 per head, and, then, observe how vast 
a proportion of the inhabitants of India were greatly 


below the average. 

The details are 

■ 



Amount per bead 

Above or below 

Per Cent 

Presidency or 

counting all 

Gov. Estimate, 

Plus or 

Province. 

sonrees of income. 

plus or minus. 

minus. 


Ks. a. |>. 

Es. a. p. 


Central Provinces ... 

... ao a 0 ... 

+ 2 8 0 ... 

-1- 8 

Bombay . 

... »0 5 4 ... 

+ 2 5 0 ... 

+ 8 

Madras . 

... 26 0 0 ... 

-1 0 0 ... 

- 4 

Panjab . 

... 25 8 0 ... 

-1 8 0 ... 

— 4.V 

Bengal . 

... 22 8 0 ... 

— 4 8 0 ... 

-‘20 

N.W. Provinces and Oudli... 22 Jl 4 ... 

-4 12 H ... 

-2a 


A number of obvious comments arc at once suggested, 
as, for example, that the above figures have to be further 
reduced nearly thirteen per cent, (to be exact, 12'8 for India 
as a whole, the averages ranging from 7'6 in the Central 
Provinces to 15*7 in the North-Western Provinces) for 
rent. For the moment let them stand in the most 
favourable light possible. They must, however, be con¬ 
sidered with the help of such experience as is available 
as to the scale of diet in India. Four examples, re¬ 
lating to the same period, will suffice:— 

« .Tail diet . Ub. 17'2 pci* head per annuui. 

Sepoy's diet. 31*d „ ,, 

Camp follower’s diet. 22*5 ,, „ 

Sir J. 1). Pcilo’s agriculturist iiO O „ 

From this comparison it will be seen that the Central 
I’rovinccs and Bombay were comparatively well-to-do, 
while all the rest of India fell below the Government 
average of Bs.27. Of the population of, roughly, 
200,000,000, only a small proportion—say one-fourth— 
were in a satisfactory condition.* 

* This caloulatioii was made la 1890, when 1 first published the figures, 
with appropriate observations, in every newspaper in India which would give 
space to my oommunicatlona. Three out of every four with whom I corn* 
munioated gave me space. 1 retain the statistics of that day for omnparisoo 
hereafter. They mshe the authorities look very ridioulous. seeing that 
the two regions doclai’ed to be above the average of Bs.S7 are precisely those 
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^nmnccB 06000 JR«.27, with 
populaHo7i. 

Bcmibay . 17,000,000 

Central Frovincos ... 10,000,000 


Total ... 27,000,000 


Provinces behto lU.Vi, with 
^)0^uIaiion, 

Maditvti . 31,000,000 

Panjab . 10,000,000 

Bengal . 67,000.000 

N.W. Provinces and 
Oudh . 14,000,000 

Total ... 161,006,000 


Let it not be forgotten that, in the above tables, is to 
be found, as I have already intimated, the first and only 
attempt which has been made by the Indian authorities 
in England or in India to ascertain the economic con¬ 
dition of the Indian people. Unhappily, no use was 
made of the inquiry save to furnish Lord Cromer with a 
brief paragraph in his Financial Statement for IB82, and 
to establish a basis on which a rough estimate of an 
Indian’s position could be made. The principles on which 
the estimate of an average income of Hs.‘J7 per head per 
annum was ascertained were never stated ; consequently, 
no one worked out such consequences as have already 
been deduced. Still, whether the consequences were 
worked out or not, they were thcr<’; that the eyes of 
the highest officials were not open to their sufferings did 
not diminish by one moment’s ease the sufferings of many 
millions. 

Each of the stories in ‘The Jataka, or Stories of the 
Buddha’s Former Births,’ end with an identification of 
the parties in the story. Story 498 has, as its conclusion, 
these words: ‘ When the Master had ended this discourse, 
... he identified the Birth: “ At that time, the land- 
owner who did honour to the Law was the landowner in 
the story. Ananda was the king, Sariputta the chaplain, 
and I myself was the ascetic who lived in Himalaya.” ’ 

In like manner may I say ? ‘ At that time the Marquis 
of Bipon, with a full heart to do India good, was Viceroy, 
Major Evelyn Baring was Finance Minister, the Duke of 

rogioiM in which the most destructive fnmiDee (of money, not of food, sayB 
Lord George Hunilton) have taken place. 
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Devonshire was Secretaiy of State for India, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone was Prime Minister of England, with power over 
all the British realm. Yet not one of these eminent men, 
nor any of their successors—Lord Dufferin, Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Elgin, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, as Vice¬ 
roys ; Sir Auckland Colvin, Sir David Barbour, Sir James 
Westland, Mr. Clinton Dawkins, Sir Edward Law, as 
, Finance Ministers in India; Lord Kimberley, Lord Cross, 
Sir Henry Fowler, Lord George Hamilton, as Secretaries 
of State; the Marquis of Salisbury, as Secretary of State 
and Premier, in England,—has ever taken the trouble to 
deduce from the secretly-preserved statements of 1882, the 
lessons they contained. The direct outcome of this per¬ 
functory manner of dealing with vital matters concerning 
India has been a vast host of deaths from starvation and 
an amount of daily suffering beyond the telling by mortal 
man or record by mortal pen. Even the Recording 
Angel’s stylus must have needed frequent renewal. 
More: the forty and more eminent gentlemen who, since 
1882, have led a strenuous life as Members of the Council of 
the Secretary of State, neither collectively nor individually 
have devoted any of the time they have had (and still 
have) in abundance, to the consideration of what Indian 
^economic statistics really do mean in regard to the con¬ 
dition of the Indian people. This inference is based on 
the complete absence of any evidence to the contrary.' 

Was the statement of 1882 trustworthy, as an indica¬ 
tion of the actual condition of the people ? Failing tho 
production of the data on which tho conclusions were 
founded, it is not possible to speak positively. Only on’ 
their production can a trustworthy judgment be formed. 
Guided, however, by what was revealed in the inquiry of 
1888, either’ in six years the country had gravely deterio¬ 
rated or too bright a picture was drawn by Lord Cromer 
and Sir David Barbour in 1882. The reiser shall have 
some of tho evidence of 1888 on which to base a judg¬ 
ment for himself and for herself. That done the agn- 
cultural produce of the past ten years accompanied by 
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the non-agricultural development and resources for the 
same period, will be set out so far as published official 
records will permit. These will show how entirely 
inapplicable an average income of Rs.27 per head is 
to-day. The evidence in connection with the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh has already been given in 
the immediately preceding chapter. 


30 



* On a lato excursion into the Deccan I was exceedingly pleased 
and surprised to observe the groat appearance of prosperity which the 
city of Poonah exhibited, and which was the more remarkable after 
the scenes of desolation, plunder, and famine, it had been so lately 
subjected to : all the principal streets and bazaars were crowded with 
people, whose dress and general appearance displayed syntptoms of 
comfort and happiness, of business and industry, not to be exceeded 
in any of our own great commercial towms. The whole, indeed, was 
a smiling scene of general welfare and abundance. On noticing this 
to the Uesidont, ho informed me that the Peishwa, since his return, 
with a view of promoting the prosperity of Poonah, bad exempted it 
and the surrounding country from every dcscrijttion of tax; and, to 
prevent the possibility of exactions unknown to himself, had even 
abolished the otBce of cutwal. This fact is at least one proof, among 
various others, of the practicability of introducing, what are termed 
^the European principles of economy into Indian societies, with the 
same happy effects as have been experienced elsewhere.'—B. 
Kicxabos, 2drd July, 1808. 
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THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

In the report prepared of the inquiry in 1887-8/ it was 
shown ‘ that the proportion of the total population, even 
in Sind, which live close to the margin of subsistence is 
not less than the rest of the Presidency, that is forty- 
seven per cent., of which at least one-half or two-thirds are 
cultivators'(p. 4). In the Konkan districts, population 
at that time, 3,804,344, ’ there was hardly a season in 
which this population did not endure without a murmur 
the hardships of a Deccan famine’ (p. 0). In spite of 
such statements as these, the Director of Agriculture 
did not consider there was much occasion for concern. 
He had admitted that ‘the whole charge of living will 
amount to Rs.32, or Rs.30 to Rs.35 per adult man. 
Taking the average family as equivalent to a man, wife, 
and two children, one an infant, the man consumes two- 
fifths of the whole, such a family, therefore, will require 
R8.75 to R3.85 to support it. This, it will be observed, 
is exclusive of stimulants or narcotics. But even includ¬ 
ing a substantial charge for liquor, there are few places 
where a family of the working classes could not be 
decently supported on Rs.7 or Rs.B per month.’ The 
mean of this sum is Ks.OO per annum, or Rs.lS per head. 
That is on the basis of good crops and plenty of work, 
and comes to considerably less than one penny per day 
per annum. There is no allowance for famine, or even 
for poor crops, or for lack of work. This, less than one 
penny per head per day was considered essential. 

* * Report on the Eeonomio Ck)Ddition of the Messes of the Bomber 
Presidencr, by the Director, Lend Becorde and Agricttltoro, 1SS7-8. 
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The Director concluded his general summary in these 
words:— 

‘Every Indian administrator has recognised the poverty of the 
people of India, A man who supports life in the Bombay Presidency 
on Wo or three annas (2d. or 8d.) per day will bo poor, but not so 
poor by half as the man who is called upon to do so in England on a 
shilling. The inith is sunuiiud up in Bir llichard Temple’s words, 
quoted by Mr. Sheppard in his note on Gujarat: “ There is much 
poverty but no pauperisation.” ’ 

The too-oftfm casual way in which such important 
mattf'r.s are dealt with in Indian publications is exempli¬ 
fied by this passage. The Indian poor man is not so 
badly oil compared with the Knglish poor man, it is 
asserted; then a fallacious illustration is employed to 
fasten the (alleged) fact in the tnind. First, according to 
the Director’s own showing not twopence or threepence, 
but less than one penny per day is the Uoinbay income. 
The Government of India showed only one penny and a 
fraction per liead per <lay—if every one shared equally. 
Next, as to the parallel with England. That parallel is 
not, as Mr. Ozanne, th(» director, imagines, with ono 
shilling per day as representative of an Englishman in 
^tho same position. In England the average income per 
head at that time was .t‘44 per annum against, say, ‘2Bs. in 
India. Therefore, the true comparison is between .IJl 10 
(two-and-a-half times the average as against ‘ two or three 
annas per day') and £2 18s. Gd,—that is to say, the 
English average income is thirty-eight times greater than 
the Indian; or, again, eight shillings against twopence 
halfpenny to threepence! So regarded, the poverty of 
the Indian cultivator becomes a thing to marvel at, and 
lifts the unhappy individuals affected by it—(say two 
hundred millions and more)—only a few removes above 
the cattle which graze on the pasturages. But what 
measure should be meted out to the highly-paid officials 
who put such false statements before the public. 

In Gujarat, ' the Garden of India ’ as it is called, it was 
found that in the 
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Total Population of.3,867,781 

In the Lower Stratum there were 47 per cent., or 1,885,048 

These ranged from 87*09 per cent, in Ahmadabad to 
68*10 in the Panch Mahals. In the last-named district 
only 81,354 out of ‘255,479 were ‘ persons of a higher 
stratum,’ as distinct from those ‘ in the lower stratum ' 
(p. 16). The standard of living was— 

X X. (1. 

Average Minimum . 1 17 2 

„ Maximum .2 1 8) 

‘ The average cost in the gaols is Us.‘20 la. (Jt'J Os. Oil.) pi^r 
prisoner.’ The ijiehf of holdings .shows that— 

III Ahmadiibiid 10 piT eout. of :ij'rii*ulturitits 
(17,126), e.xcli representing a family, have 
siistemineu from their fields for only ... 9 month.s. 

In Kaira 38 per cent, to 60 i»cr eenl. (20,(KK) 
families), after p.iying debts, ba\e sustunance 

for only.3 to 4 ,, 

In Broach 10 per eent. (H,200 families), after pav¬ 
ing debts, havif sustenance for only. 6 

In Surat 15 percent. (4,602huniliesl have .suston- 

anco for only . 6 

In Panch Mahals, percentage not stated, ditto, 

ditto ... ... ... •*. *■* 10 .. 

How, then, do they live ‘ Probably . . . the money¬ 
lender keeps the poorer cultivator through the season of 
field operations and gets his profit by claiming the harvest ’ 
(p. 18). The people thus dragging through life arc 
British subjects, be it borne in mind ; wo have abolished 
predial and domestic slavery in India, and yt*,t allow 
farmers to live in slavery to the moneylender ! ' \Vlien 

the field operations are over the poor cultivator has to get 
work. His resources in work are day labour, agricultural 
and non-agricultural, carting, and cutting wood and 

grass * (p. 20). 

In the Deccan, the ‘ liability of famine greatly affects 
the lowest stratum of the population even in normal 
years ' (p. 27). The submerged population, the * lower 
stratum,* number more than one out of five. The 
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standard of living ranges between the average minimum, 
£2 Os. 6d., and the average maximum, £3 Os. 5d., which 
is simply a cruelly absurd statement, when the calculated 
average for all India was only 34s., and, probably, was 
actually thirty>three per cent, less than that. 

* Authorities are unanimous that many cultivators fail 
to get a year’s supply from their land. . . . The quality 
and natural advantages of the soil appear to be only 
one-fourth of those possessed by the Gujarat cultivator, 
though the acreage is double ’ (p. 29). 

‘ Proportion of cultivators with short supply ’:— 

Supply. 

In Khandesh, 15 to 60 per cent., say 40 per 
cent. (77,000 familiesj, population 1,237,231), 
after paying debts, have for sustenance only 6 to 8 months. 
In Nasik, 60 to 80 percent., say 65 per cent. 

(91,0<X) families, population 701,826), after 

paying debts, have for sustenance only ... 6 „ 

In Ahmadnagar, 25 per cent. (38,000 families, 
population 751,228), not reckoning debt, have 

for sustenance only .4 to 6 „ 

In l*oona, 33 to 50 per cent., say 45 per cent. 

(85,000 families, population 900,621), ditto, 

ditto ... ... ... ••• ... ...4 to 6 ,, 

In Sholapore, 40 i>cr cent. (52,400 families, 

« population 582,487), ditto, ditto . 12 „ 

In Satara, 37^ per cent, (say, 75,000 families, 

population 1,062,530), ditto, ditto . 6 „ 

(p. 30). Satara is probably the richest of these districts, 
Khandesh excepted, and Sholapore the poorest, so that 
the particulars which give Sholapore twelve months of 
sustenance from the land apparently are not of much 
value. In spite of the facts given, and also that, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Cornish, in the famine of 1877-78, 800,000 of 
the people in these regions died, and the admission that 
* probably not one-half of this number ’ (nine per cent, of 
the whole population) ‘ habitually live below the standard 
in normal years, and not one-fourth (i.r., 1,100,000) ace 
compelled to live on insufficient food,’ the officitU verdict 
is: 'There is no widespread distress anywhere in the 
Deccan ’ (p. 31). 
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The Deccannis lure strange beings, with most nnheaid- 
of and condemnablo practices. Note particularly this 
(p. 83): ‘ Their habit/ as Mr. Crawford says, ‘ is to live 
from hand to mouth; as the Deccanni earns more so he 
spends more on himself and his family—thoughtless of 
the future—content that the stomachs of his family and 
his cattle are Ailed ’ (p. 83). It is, indeed, grievous to 
think that, when the Dcccanni cultivator really can get 
enough of food to satisfy himself, that lie should, even 
within his limitations, ‘eat, drink, and bo merry.’ Of 
course, every other people in the world would go on half 
rations w’hen they had the means to buy full rations— 
especially Englishmen. 

In the K-\rnatak, or Southern ^faratha Country, there 
is a population of 2,385,414. ‘ Despite its liability to 

famine it pays a higher land reveniu? than the Deccan 
or Konkan ’ (p. 85). The ‘ lower stratum ‘ comprises 
856,900 people. ‘ The cost of the standard diet is put as 
low as 18s. Id. by Mr. Spence, but as high a.s .t‘2 ‘is. 9Jd. 
by Mr. Trimalrao Vyankatesh for the same di.strict. It 
must be remarked that Mr. Spence's is one of the most 
careful and intelligent calculations made by any of the 
reporting officers. But it is probably rather low owing to 
insufficient allowance for pulse and condiments.’ ' The 
gaol ration costs nearly Ks.20 fta. t27s. ‘2d.) per annimi per 
head. The extra-mural ration costs Ks.25 4a. 6p. (88s. 8|d.) 
. . . more grain and animal food Ave times a week is 
given. (Certainly no agriculturist would expect the 
latter luxury) ’ (p. 36). 

* On the whole the cost of living is about the same a.s 
in the Deccan, or say Rs.SO (i'2) to Rs.:^ (L'‘2 10s. 8d.) 
per adult male andRs.70 (£113s. 4d.) to Rs.80 (£2 6s. 8d.) 
per family of four ’ (p. 37). 

‘ Seventy-Ave per cent, of the cultivated area is under 
food grains. The reporting authorities agree that there 
is a large number of cultivators who do not get a full 
year’s supply from their lands.’ The numbers are thus 
stated:— 
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Supply. 

In Belgaum, 40 to 63 per cent., say 50 per cent. 

(86,900 families, population 864,014), after 
paying debt, have as sdstenanco only ... 3 to 0 monthi. 
In Dharwar, 33 to 60 per cent., say 40 per cent. 

(79,458 families, population 882,907) ditto, 
ditto ... ... ... ... ... ...6 to 9 ,, 

fn Bijapur, 4 per cent. (5,01.5 families, population 

626,889) ditto, ditto .6 to 8 ,. 

‘ This state of things is largely duo to the amount hypo¬ 
thecated to the moneylender ’ (p. 37). 

The conclusion was: ‘. with the immense possi¬ 
bilities of development through the new-born wheat trade 
and freshly-opened labour markets there is time to pause 
before heroic measures arc initiated for the relief of any 
class in the Karnatak ’ (p. 39). 

The Konkan proper includes tlie districts of Thana, 
Kolaba, Katnagiri, and Kanara Out of a population of 
2,*209,100 there belong to the ‘ lower stratum ’ 540,700, 
with 3.30,000 out of 807,400 in Thana, and *20,-500 out of 
4*21,800 in Kanara. The standard of living is—mini-, 
mum l‘l 17s. .5d., maximum t'*2 18s. 4d. Cost of living, 
family of four, as elsewhere, 1*4 13s. 9d. to £5. 

‘ The food resources of the people in the Konkan are 
small. . . . Reports arc unanimous that many culti¬ 
vators do not get a full year’s supply from their holdings.’ 
The proportions of cultivators with short supply run— 

Supply. 

In Thana, 10 to 30 per cent., Si».y 20 per cent. 

(60,350 familioK, population 908,648), after 
paying debt, there remains for sustonance of 

family . 4to6 months. 

In Kolab.a, 35 to 75 per cent., auy 65 per cent. 

(41,969 families, population 381.649), ditto, 

ditto ... ... ... ... ... ...2 to 6 . 

In Bainagiri, 60 to 85 per cent., say 66.^ per cent. 

(120,947 families, population 907,090), ditto, 

ditto ... ... ... ... ... ...4 to ,, 

In Kanara—particulai's not given. 

(p. 4*2). *. . . it is evident that the district of Batnagin 
cannot yield the food required by its population in normal 
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years ’ (p. 43). ‘ Looking at the Ghat cultivators further 
south, Mr. Cumine says the greater portion cannot get 
enough to allay hunger in the hot weather. Mr. Kaiul 
says one-fifth cannot, and according to Mr, Candy one- 
fourth cannot. Mr. Crawford entirely opposes this view. 
He quotes, indeed, the statement he made to the Famine 
Commission, that on the slopes and .»<piirs of the Sahyadris 
“ there is not a single monsoon, however favourable, in 
which the people do not suffer, without a murmur, most 
of the hardships incidental to a famine." But he declares 
that the labourer of the South Konkaii now rarely suffers 
from a deficiency of food ’ (p. dO). ISfr. Crawford hcems 
to think this a not unhappy pc^sition; but it does not 
^appear that he himself ever oxpresstjd any violent desire 
to accommodate his own mode of living to that of the 
liatnagiri ‘lower stratum,’ oven as an ox])i;ri)iient. 

In Sind, nearly wholly an irrigated Province, the 
standard of living varies from I'I lOs, Dd. to f.‘l 4a. Od. 
per annum. ‘ From nearly all (juarte.rs llu‘ district 
officers report with .some confidence a markc'd improve¬ 
ment even in the last fifteen years.* The people themsclvc,^ 
will not admit it.' ‘ On the whole, notwithstanding some 
drawbacks incidental to character, the Sindi has a good 
future before him, and, for many a year, in tlie absence 
of war or special calamity, the; fear of general pauperism 
or acute distress will be far removed ’ (p. 47). 

The District reports arc full of interesting details. Even 
of Gujarat the Prosperous, it is said: ‘ In non<< of the 
districts do the statistics show deaths traceable to want. 
But the reporting officers declare them ejuite untrust¬ 
worthy. The Collector of Broach thinks that some of 
the numerous deaths assigned to fever are caused by bad 
or insufficient clothing, food, and housing ’ (p. OU). In 
thirf opinion the Collector is supported by the highest 
medical authority in India, who, about this time, in his 
Health Report, declared that fever in many cases was 
merely a synonym for insufficient food and clothing. 

' The n^er will observe, ' Jicen in the last fifteen yearb.' 
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Probably one million out of four millions of * fever' 
deaths reported in so-called non-famine years are really 
deaths from starvation. 

Mr. Kennedy says that, though better off than at the 
commencement of British rule, the people are less well- 
to-do than at the time of the last Bevenue settlement' 
(p. 95). 

I stay my hand, though the material for quotation and 
comment is yet abundant. That member of Parliament 
would do India a great service who should compel the 
publication of the various volumes from which, save 
three of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, I have 
gleaned but scantily, leaving much for workers who may 
wish for more facts than I have recorded. 



SOME MADRAS AGRICULTURAL FACTS. 


Pcn'outagOB of ABSeBBinoiitH to Ui« Value of tho 
Gi'ohs Produce at Comuiutalion llatoii. 

Districta Settled. 


Ouddapah 

Dry Lands. 

20,18.12 

Wet Lands. 

! 2*2 

Kistna . 

15. 18 

21 

Nclloro. 

18 

23 

Kumool. 

16, 13, 17 

16. 17, 18, 19 

Chingleput 

South Arcot 

16 

1 20 

15 

ill 

Trichinopoly 

TinneveUy 

13 

1 28 

• • ■ • a • 

: 25 

Salem . 

12, 18 

17, 21 


* The Government assessment on dry lands in the settled districts 
varies from twelve to twenty-eight per cent, of the gross produce, 
and that on the wet lands from sixteen to thirty-one iu>r cent., and 
not« os ia often asserted, from five to ten per cent, in the one ctwic, 
and from ten to 16*6 per cent, in the other. . . . Taking at nutdom 
the Settlement Report of Nollore for the year 1898-99, we find that 
88'22 per cent, of the lands sold had to be bought in by Govcmnient, 
and that in the previous year this percentage was so high as 56*28. 
Mr. A. Rogers, the well-known critic of the Madras Bctticmont 
System, an ex-member of the Civil Service, and the greatest living 
authority on land revenue settlements in India, in a letter addressed 
to the Secretary of State in 1898, pointed out that, of the 1,968.864 
acres sold by auction between the years 1879-80 and 1889-00, so 
much as 1,874,148 acres had to be bought in by Government for 
want of bidders, that is to say, very nearly sixty per cent, of the land 
supposed to bo fairly and equitably assessed could not find pur- 
ohoMrs .'—The Eindti newspaper. 









* It h not till hti lias p;oai', into these subjects in detail that n man 
can fully appreciate how terribly thin the line is which divides large 
masses of people rom absolute nakedness and starvation.'—W. 0. 
Bknktt, ‘ Oudh Gazetteer,’ vol. i. p. 515. 
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THE PAN JAB: a Land of Many Rivers, Wide¬ 
spread Irrigation, yet Much Need. 

The Director of Land Records and Agriculture in the 
Panjab gave to the misleading* circular from Ihedovern- 
ment of India, a widespread and repn'sontativo area for 
investigation. He had fifty-four copies which ho sent to 
high oflicials at Delhi, Jullundiir, Lahore, Rawalpindi, 
Derajat, and Peshawar.^* Both European and Indian 
officials w'ere engaged in the duty : tw(*nty were Britons, 
eight were Indians (five Muhammadans, three Hindus). 

At the Delhi Divisional Conference in 1B88, resolutions 
were passed, which (1) asserted that the opinion as to 
the ‘greater portion’ of the population suffering from 

' I nso the adjective as a protest at^ainst tho nianacr in whiefj, in the 
Govemuont circular, the quustion for inquiry was niiinhi'tcrjlMd. The 
Government instituted the inquiry to asctirtain whether ‘ the a'>-i«>rtion that 
the greater proportion of the population of India suflcr from a daily insuffi. 
cienoy of food waa wholly untrue or partially untrue.’ No «>ne, with any 
pretenaiona to knowledge had, before lss7. said that over one hundred 
millions of India Hullercd from * a daily iusuflicienoy of focal.’ That was the 
OoTemment gloss. Probably it might bo said now—1901—and truly said. 
Indeed, practically the same thing was said eight years ago. 

The places and nnm<‘s are as follows :— 

Delhi, —Messrs. Machonachic, Purser, Dooie, Kensington, Anderson, and 
M. Abdul Ghani, Plxtra-AsHistant-Oommissioncr. 

JuHnnUur.~yir. Francis, Colonel Birch, and Maya Das, Extra*Asi-iutaot- 
Commissioner. Messrs. O’Brien, Harris, and M. Azitn Beg, Extra-Assistant- 
Commissioner. 

LaAore.—Messrs. Clark and Karm Chand, Extra-Assistant Cominissioner, 
Hutchinson, R. Dane, and Bhagwan Das, Extra-Assistant-Commisniuncr. 

Rawalpindi, —Messrs. Wilson and Ohuiam Farid, Kxtra-.A'uu.^tuiit-Com- 
misstoner, Major Roberts, and Kazi Ali Ahmad, Extra-Assistant-Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Gardiner, and Ghiilam Ahmad, Extra-AasisUint-Cnmaiiesioner. 

DerajaL —Messrs. Dames, Ogilvic, Steel, and Ghulam Murtasa, Extra* 
Assistant-Commissioner. 

Pethawar, —Messrs. Udny and Cunningham. 
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an insufficiency of food ’ was erroneous; (2) Nevertheless 
while that is true as regards quantity of food,' there is 
little doubt that the diet is of a distinctly inferior class, 
even judged by the comparatively low standard of the 
country ’; (3) * There is no evidence to show poor feeding 
is on the increase ’; (4) Special attention is invited ' to 
the great and increasing extravagance of expenditure on 
social ceremonies and customs among all classes ’ 
[a singularly inept observation in view of the inquiry 
in the Panjab by Mr. S. S. Thorburn, I.C.S., which 
showed, as regards recourse to the moneylender:— 

‘ Out of 742 proprietary families— 

444 were practically ruined— 

198 from bad seasons, plus small holdings, 
G5 ,, extravagance or bad management, 
9 ,, cases in Court, 

85 ,, unascertainablc causes, 

142 ,, from a combination of the above 
four ; 

112 were seriously involved ; and 
186 are prosperous']; (5) * The disease which pre¬ 
vents or enfeebles work is often the cause of insufficient 
* earnings and consequent poor diet ’; and (6) ‘ Tribal 
characteristics and social customs, such as the seclusion 
of women, also laziness of character, constitute a very 
large cause of the poverty where it exists.' 

Mr. J. B. Machonachic, then deputy-commissioner of 
Gurgaon, expressed the opinion that the standard of 
living was nowhere lower than in Gurgaon,< was satished 

* How did Qurgaon become the lowest in this respect of the Panjab 
Districts ? The Pioneer (n pro*Oovernment newspaper pnblisbed at Allah¬ 
abad). on December 30,1890, in a long article wherein it was stated that the 
Financial CommiHsioner and the Lieutenant-Qovemor ‘ displayed a lamentable 
ignorance of facte or indifference to their responsibilities,* gives the leastm. 
This was the consequence of the ‘ lamentable ignorance ’ or' indifference*: 

Gnrgaon, in 1877, bad nearly 700,000 inhabitants; 

From 1837 (Lord^thon Mr.—^Lawrence being Settlement Offioer), the 
district had been steadily rack-rented; 

In 1877 rents were raised. Bains failed, on^ were rained; the Qovnm* 
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thAt 'the Average zemindar’ (landowner) ‘and indeed 
zemindars something below the average—usually get as 
much to eat as they want/ and then submitted the follow- 
ing generalisation on the situation 

(а) In fair seasons there is no actual want of food, but tlie standard 
of living is perilously low; directly prices rise or failing health 
abridges labour, difficulties begin. 

(б) The * positive check to population.’ disease, is painfully prevalent, 
showing itself, of course, most against infant or infirm life. 

(c) Even short of starvation there is a stage where green crops, 
herbs, and even berries, are consumed in quantities larger than is 
good for health. T am nut speaking now of that healthy supple* 
ment to grain food which is found in mustard-heads and grain- 
heads taken in moderate proportioTi, but of cases where this 
green and flatulent food is the only sustenaneo obtained for 
several days together at a time. This feeding must dumoraliso 
the digestion and lower the vital power, and is no doubt one of 
the causes why malarious fever, seizing on the debilitated frames 
of such poor people, works such fatal havoc among them in the 
autumnal months of a rainy year. W’ild herbs and berries would 
be equally, if not more. Injurious. 

(cQ Short food is no doubt often a cause of migration. S(»vortvI of the 
cases show this, and interesting details will be noticed hern and 
there which show up t>ic under current of life going on among the 
poor. They evidently in their wanderings from one ti'act 
another take little note of district or even provincial boundaries. 
Such people ore really too humble to Iks much affected by 
political conditions except as these bear directly on food. It is 
obvious that the supremo object in life for them is how to keep 
body and soul together, and the struggle is an arduous one. 

(«) The burdensoraenoss of marriage expenditure is very clearly 
shown in some cases, and there seems real pathos in the fact 
that contracts loosely made, or at all events depending for their 
binding power on the good faith of the parties as vouched In 
parole agreement, are felt strong enough to last from one life 
to another. 

if) Special diseases generated by special employments are at least in 
one ease suggested, and I think that more intimate acquaintance 
with the practical details of handicraft and mechanical labour 


ment demand, nevertheless, wee exacted; results, officially admitted; At 
tile end of five years 80,000 people had died, 1-50,000 cattle bad perished, 
3,000,000 rupees of debt (£133,334) to pay the Oovemment rents incurred, 
^ people emaciated and unable to reap a good crop when it came. 
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might diaclose other facts of the kind. The ourions use 
impure and inferior salt in one ti'ade may also here be noticed. 

(g) The immense power of the small banya is shown clearly in the 
enormous interest taken, and the way in which debts are paid, 

by labour, or where loans are made for the purchase of cows 
of buffaloes, in ghi. Other inquiries made on this latter point 
lead me to think that here especially is exemplified the prinoi{de 
' Vie Viutis.’ Tho poorer a man is the lower the rate he will get 
(or his ghi—the variations in price by no means coinciding with 
those of the local market. 

(h) It is at (irst siglit extraordinary, and on reHection it can hardly 
(ail to bo suggestive, to notice, what a small portion of the life 
of tho poorer classes comes undor the direct influence of the 
rulers of tho country. . . . The great fact of the ‘ Pax Britan* 
nica' is of course present, but beyond this the visible connection 
is of the slenderest kind. It is a fact woiih remerabering at 
times that lakhs ‘ of tho poorer classes never have anything 
directly to do with us, and that the lives of millions more 
impinge only once or twice on the observation of their rulers. 
Tho man who was once, and only once, celled to court—the 
* Kaiuin,’ whoso experience of the rulers of his district is derived 
fnmi forced labour which was probably put on him by his 
lumbardar aiul no one else—the episode of the young weaver 
growing comelicr and stronger on his rcgxilar coolie labour on 
tho canal, and the satisfactory payment of that labour—all such 
facts give. I tliink, a useful and certainly most interesting side- 
view of agricultural conditions which must, if duly remembered, 
render sober and practical any procedure we think of adopting 
in dealing with the masses. A higher end, however, may l)e 
obtained. A man must be either hardhcai'tcd or very ignorant if 
ho eaii roivd such life-histories as these without experiencing 
greater sympathy for, and a warmer interest in, the people 
among whom ho is called upon to work : in a word, developing 
qualities which it is the tendency of official routine to desteoy, 
and which, of all rulers in tho w'oiid, Englishmen can least afford 
to lose. 

What ‘ daily insufficiency of food ’ may mean ia dis¬ 
cussed by the Deputy-Commissioner of Gurgaon, who 
says it may mean one or other of two things:— 

* (1) It may mean such a shortness of supply of food as shall leave 
the mtu\ habitually hungry. Failing such an acute degree of de- 
ficienoy, it may. without leas ing him consciously hungry, be inadequate 


' ^ Lakhs' - hundreds of thousands. 
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to flopply ihe demands of physical exertion ari^g from his trade 
or avocation. If this deficiency exists, it will in the end toll either 
by shortening life through depreBsed vitality or by causing actual 
disease. 

‘ (2) There is, however, another moaning which would refer the 
daily supply of food to some physiological standard. .\n example will 
make this olearer. It is said that a healthy untn in Kuropo takes 
into his body during the day about I'^th pai-t of his weight in cither 
solid or liquid food. Thus a healthy man of 1*2 stone weight will 
require 7 lbs. weight of food. Taking the \v<‘ights of a ihoustuid 
prisoners in the Ourgoon gaol, I find the average height 5 feel iriehes, 
and average weight 1 inaund 10 seers, or, say, 108 Ih^. \t this 
reckoning the proper weight of solid and liquid fooil l iken by a full- 
bodied mole adult of Gurgiion should be 4)', lbs. Tin; nitio, however, 
of food taken to weight of body of consumer must dejicud to some 
extent on cliinaie us well as on habits of life, so that ihi bo would 
have to be allowed for. J3nt further, according to physiologists, 
there is a standard of weight according to height, tuid it is qiiilu 
possible, referring to the average height above mentioned, that 108 tbs. 
is below the standard weight for the average height, ,'> feet \\ inches' 
(' Econ. Inq.,’ 1888, Panj,, p. G). 

While satisfied the allegation as to daily insuriiciency 
of food was ‘enoneous and misleading,’ so far as the 
Panjab is concerned, tins otlic(*r remarked: ’ Jiut when 
we go farther and inquire whether the fooil habitually 
obtained by the mass of the people is satisfactory as 
regards quality,' there must arise doubts. 

*1 remember once an epigram of the late Superintendent of 
Chamba, that the diflereoco between a good and a bad year in 
Cbamba was that, in tlic first, the people found half their fiXKl in 
roots and borb.s, in a bad year three-fourths of Uu* whole. VVe, of 
course, have nothing tike this; but it is a grave fact that at certain 
periods of the year there is a considerable portion of tiio population 
whioh eke out their grain food with what they coll “ si'ig ” (mainly 
either grain or mustard leaf), and at other tunes with ben’ics or wild 
fruits, such as the jaman, bor, or still more frequently' witii pUu; at 
other times with melons. Coming a step above this, we reach a 
large class which live habitually on the poorer grains and pulses 
as distinguished from wheat and barley. Looking these facts fairly 
in the fai^, we cannot deny there is [an) unsatisfactory muss of low 
diet in the country even in normal conditions.’' 


' Econ. Inq.,’ i’anjab.p. 3 . 

ai 
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Certain fair-sample cases, with the life-histoxy of the 
families concerned, were obtained. The light they throw 
on Indian village existence calls for the quotation of 
some of them in full. The sympathetic and diligent ^ 
reader will become too much interested in these details 
of the daily round of certain of his fellow-subjects to 
resent the length to which these passages run ;— 

CASE I. 

I. Name, Parentage, Caste, and Residence, 

1. Riuu Sukh, son of Loohman, Koli’Nai, TohsU Firozpur, District 
Gui'guon, 


II. Personal and Family History up to date. 

2. I was born in village Dalkhora, raj llhartpnr, one year bcfoi'e 
*00 Vicramajit (u5 YCiir« now). Tliat year ’90 wa« one of famine. 
My father wan also a pour man; he had four bohh; —Ham Boksh, older 
than I, Kullna and Hhura, younger. These three are settled in Satwari, 
Dhartpur, ha^ing left Hulkhora on account of famine. We did not 
work till ton years old, and we used to bring wood for fuel or herbs for 
food. We arc six of us in the household. When I became 11 or 12 
I began to tend the goats of Tonti Gujar. 1 got only my food and 
clothing in return for labour. My father and elder brother used to 
weave. As my younger brothers got bigger they helped in weaving, 
or with fiiol and herbs. At 14 years of age we l>ogan to work for 
* zemindars in lioeing, etc., and got 1 anna per day; the smuo in 
sowing time. Wo used to bon ow some grain from different zemindars 
for food, and work it off in labour. Two or three years matters thus 
went on. T became more intelligent, and took to the weaving work 
with father and brother. The youiiger ones worked still at odd jobs. 
Until the * B scr ’ year 1917' we thus remained without owing 
anything. 

8. In that famine my father and mother, under want of food, were 
killed off by the eold of the months December, January, but still 
they left ns without any debt. No one indeed in that famine would 
give credit. As wo could not get along in Balkhora we all came 
away to Satwari, where wo hoped for easier days, a-s it benefits by 
the water of the Tikri Naddi. Our mother's sister too was there, 
and she helped us to settle. Wo lived there on herbs and on what 
we got by selling wood and gntss, and finally fixed our abode in that 


' The years mentioned are the fasli (or revenue) years, described else* 
where as having been instituted by the Emperor Akbar, and still retained 
in most parts of India. 
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village. Whan grain got oheapar wo started a weaving busineBS; 
daily labour too boeatne remunerative. We managed not merely to 
make up the thread of other persons, but our own thread, bought 
Re.l or B8.2 at a time. Ta*o seers were purohased for Ke*l; from 
this one iJidn, 40 yards long and 1 cubit broiid, was made up. This 
than would be sold for Ite.1-5 or lle,l“6. Hy this means we employed 
odd times, and became well off for food. Betrothal of all four brothers 
had been made in the lifetime of our parentH. In 1918 my big 
brother married; there was no procession; lie went with his sister’s 
husband, as is usual, lie married in Dabak, Bhartpur. Bb. 7 were 
spent, given to the parents of the bride. Thoy sent no dowry or 
presents. We made no feast, on account of poverty. 

4. In 1020 I married the daughter of llarkisban of Nai, Musmunial 
Phulbi. She has been a good wife to me. W'c don’t quarrel. On 
my marriage Ks.8 were spent, guven to my motlicr-in law. No 
marriage fca.st or expenses; no mari'iagc presentK. Aftir marriago 
I lived in Satwari three years. Cbaina, boy, was born there; ho is now 
22 years old. When the womiuip.') Logan to quarrel, and my mother, 
in-law having no male offspring wanted mo to come to them. I oimio 
over here to my wife’s family. Her father gave mo then ‘20 seei’s 
grain and one thatched house to live in. and weaving imphunents, 
worth some Be. 1-8. These implements ivre still in use. I liave 
been here now about 20 years. One year after we cmiie hiarwtui, 
second boy, was born; now he is 19 years old. .\fter him two boys 
and ^onc girl were born; these died of small pox. After these 
Hamratan (now 1*2 years old) W'as born. J’ivo .\eais after liim ruran 
Mai (now 7) was born. Four sons and father and mother arc our 
family. 

6. At his birth I gave my wife 4 annas worth of * biijra.’ 4 annas 
‘giiv,’ and 8 annas ‘ghi,’ ordinary fowl after tliis. Nothing was 
given to the ‘ dhAi * at confinement, but she came. I gave her a 
little piece of * giu*,' however. W'lieii Chaina was 8 or 4, i botrothod 
him in Guraksar, Rs.T cxiwnfieH--Il«.6 to the bride’s parents, Us.'2 in 
eating. My father-in-law’ found this money. .Vt 12 Chaina began 
learning to weave and working separately. In 1988 he marrii’d; 
R8.15 were spent—rice Rh, 2, sugar Re.l, ghi Ue.l, cash to parents 
Rs.ll. The food was distributed among our brolherliood ami IJ hcoi- 
to the bhisti and potter each. Nothing to luiybody else, an we were 
.poor. Five men went in the marriage procession ; the bride’s pcojde, 
beades ordinary food, made no presents. Of this Rs.lS my brother 
sent me Bs.S marriage present from Satwari. My futher-in-law, 
when tho ceremony of washing the bridegroom on the thrcKhold was 
finished, gave Be.l. I spent Rs.5 of my own canb, and borrowed 
Bb. 4 from Dhan Singh Meo of Satwari, This debt w’as got at 1 paisa 
per rupee monthly interest. It was paid off by sending Chaina 
hhnself to work as servant to Dhan Singh at Re.l per raonfh and 
food. In four months it was paid off. The four annas interest he 
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worked four daye extra for. In 1985, when food was dear and his 
fatherdn-law wanted him to take away his wrife, I borrowed some 
clothes from Bhontia Meo, his wife; I could not afford new clothes. 
No other ox|)enscs. After bringing home his wife, Chaina lived with 
me for three or four years, then on account of disagreement among the 
women he bcparatcd,but still remained here three or four years; then 
of his own accord he went away to his wife’s people. 

6. At Savan's birth 1 gavo his mother 8 annas of ghi, 8 annas gur, 
borrowing the money from Jawahir Meo. My father-in-law gave 
15 seers bajri. At about nine the boy began to help in the weaving 
business and bring in fuel, etc. 

At 13 or I t he began to do zemindar’s W'ork, earning half or one tuma 
at hoeing, cutting, cte. Since last year he has started the weaving 
business fully with me. I betrothed him wiien 1‘2 or 13 in Hathin, 
Bs.5 expenses—Rs.3 to bride’s parents, lls.2 to guests. He was 
married two years ago. Bs.9 were paid to the bride’s parents; no debt 
incurred. I got nothing from them. Three men went in the marriage 
prooossion. Bride not yet come lionio. 

7. Ram Rattan, 12 years, has been mairiod. No expenses were 
incurred. Puran Mai, seven years <dd, has not been yet betrothed. 

III. Daily Kj-pemet of Food atul ifainirnance. 

8. No daughter. Wo arc five persons now. Three mul a half seers are 
wanted for our daily food. At evening 1^ seers of dalya is cooked, at 
noon 2 seers bajri is used (21 seers per rnpee), ] anna salt, oil, pepper. 
This gives three annas per day. Dalya is cooked in water; we don’t got 
milk. Wo cat the ‘ dalya ’ in the evening, and what is left wo eat in 
the early morning. The noontide meal is ‘ roti,’ with it sometimes 
^ herbs,’or sometimes only salt is sprinkled over it. We don’t pay 
anything to the bhisti, bhangi, etc. The women bring water them¬ 
selves, and sweep the place, and bring fuel from the jungle, and grind 
flour themselves. Rs.fiT 8a. is the yearly expense. On Holi and 
DiwMi, or on tlic visit of any guest, a chittack, or lialf pilo of ghi is 
bought, about four annas in the year, Rr. 67 12a. in nil. 

9. We five use cloUies thus: for a man, 2 chadars 5 cubits long and 
3 cubits broad, and 2 dhotis 5 cubits long each, and 1 pogri of 8 cubits 
length. No expense in shoe-leather, us we wear none. For the 
woman, 1 chodar 4 cubits by 3 cubits, and 1 petticoat, 14 annas, and 
1 bodice, dyed at home, are wanted in the year. The two boys only 
have as yet one chador each, 2 or 2^ cubits long, in the year. They 
don’t wear a dhoti. Expenses of this are made up by purchasing 
two or throe soors of thread, and making up the cloth at home. Total 
expenses of clothes, Bs.2 6a. No clothes for the cold weather. No 
ornaments. 

10. House vessels; only one lota and one katora of brass were 
bought before 1934 for Bo.l, and have been used ever since. The other 
veesels arc earthen, and are bought from the potter for a paisa or a 
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little grain when wanted. One iron eauldron was bought for two annas 
some years ago. 

11. Cattle: none. 

12. Living house: two houses of thatched roof and one room got 
^ from a Meo, with beams of wood put on by him. No hire. T have 

to thatch my houses every three or four years. Rupee 1 thatch, and 
8 annas wages for putting it on. Leeping and other repairs I do myself. 
Ono chappar is badly out of repair. I have put some dried bajra stalks 
over half of the roof. The Meo's house fell these rains. I weave in 
both ‘ chnppar.s.’ 

IV. Hamhiijn. 

13. Only one weaving apparatus in use at present. Fine and coarse 
cloth both arc mnde. Six annas wages for weaving 40 yards. In 
one day 5 yards arc woven, but ono day is taken up in preparing the 
thread—five day.s for 6 annas. The tltiok eloth (dom) gives ft annas 
per two seer.s thread made up. This takes four, or sonietimoa five, 
days to do. This work goe.s on for eight months; not in the rainy 
season. Cannot say how much f turn out in the year. 1 can't work 
now, as I am w'cak (looks rather more tlnui hi.s agcl, but do ii little 
now and then. 

14. In the rainy season we, father and son and sonietiincs wife, do 
work at hoeing and sowing the spring cro)i. One or anna each 
cams and the woinan as much; thus we manage to find nur dai^V 
bread. At cutting of spring crops for 8 or 10 days at Iiarvest wc turn 
out to the field. Two or 2J seers grain per person arc earned. My 
wife, too, somctiines grinds fiour. W(s have a mill. She gets hall 
anna for grinding five seers; or she works in some xottuiular's houHO 
for crushing bajra or juwar stalks, getting ono or half seer us wages. 
The 12-year8-old Ixjy has begun this year to earn his daily food in 
work for some zemindar. 

1C. In 1928 I bought a cow'-calf from Kana, koli, for Re. 1. I 
brought it up for four or five years. When it grew up it got in calf, 
and in 1932 I sold it to Dharia, Meo proprietor, f<ir Rh.2C. Ho did ntil 
pay cash, but instead lie mortgaged 2 bighas, 7 bUwas land to me. 
Since then 1 have been in possession of tho land. In the. Kharif I 
hire a x>lough and sow bajra and juwar. 1 get only one or two inatnulH 
grain. I don't get it ploughed and sown at the right time. Lt\«i 
year I got only 20 seers bujra. This year hiring a plough for Rs.l. 1 
have sown juwar, urd, and til. The crop is a good one. I pay tho 
revenue rate of the village, which comes to Rh. 2 7a. 

V. General Remarkt, 

• 16. Expenses are about Bs.70 a year, and this is cost of hiring of 
five persons. Income not known exactly in detail, but though it is 
impossible to strike a balance, it is said by the man himself that he 
gets along. He Is not in debt, nor does any one owe him anything. 
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His savings are B8.25 mortgaged in the land. But note the very 
narrow margin, the extreme want of clothing, no thick clothes 
the cold weather. The man's appearance is poor. He is thin. The 
woman is fairly nourished. Sawan is moderately so. The third boy 
is weak; the fourtli is sturdy and well-built, but has a large stomach. ^ 
Note the three deaths from small-pox; the * disagreements among the 
women ’; the cold after the famine killing off the old parents; tiie 
easy uprooting from one place and emigration; the apparent drawing 
towards the wife’s family. 


CASE IV. 

I. Name, Parentage, Caete, and Reeidenee, 

1. Quta, Lohar, of Thana Khurd, Sonepat Tahsil, age 40 years, 
Mussahnan. 

IT. Personal and P'antily History up to date. 

2. Our family was settled four or five generations in Bhowapur, 
Tahsil Sonepat. My father died in 18.57, when I was some 12 years 
old, in Bhowapur. T remained there. The second son of my father, my 
older brother Kalandari, is some 10 years older. T had other brothers. 
One died in Bhowapur. Two are living there. My father made tools 
and implements for the zemindars, and also had some agriculture. 
The earning of the father and two brothers was some Us.2 a day, and 
a very good livelihood was secured. 

y. My marriage was made 19 years ago in Bhowapur. The 
expenses were Ils.2.50. The money was left by my father in the 
shape of ornaments, silver. My mother used to wear them. She 
iiianagcd my marriage. Wo paid Ils.2.50 cash to the parents of the 
bride, who came from Jaksi, Tahsil Gohana. I have had five children 
by her—two girls and three boys. Three are dead—two girls and 
a boy. All three died under two years of age. The two boys now 
living are six and four years old. My wife is now some thirty yeoi’s of 
ago. 8ho brought no ornaments with her. I was mther old in com¬ 
parison to her and had to pay. It is thought a fault to marry a girl 
to one much older than her. 

4. After our father's death we boys were young. Our uncles put 
us away from the shop. We began to work for the eemirdars, 
getting one tnauiid per plough. We used to get 20 or 22 maunds of 
grtvin in the year. Wo couldn’t manage on this, as we were a numerous 
family, so 15 years ago I came over here. Some zemindars asked 
me to stay here, as I came round in search of employment. I came 
first alone, and having made arrangements and secured a hut, I called 
my wife. All my children were bom here. 

III. Daily Expenses of Food and Maintenance. 

6. I live in a zemindar’s house and pay Re.1-7 rent half-yearly. 
My wife works in cotton, earning 6 or 9 pies [one hali^)enny to three- 
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forihings] per day. This she keeps, and when my employmcni {e 
stopped wo got ottr (ood from this. 

6. No oattlo, nor any land. My wife doon not go out in the jungle 
for fear of the zoraindturs, lest they should insult her. 

^ 7. Have two vessels of * kUnsi,’ other vessol-i of earth, and tools 

worth Rs.lO. Pour years ago I spent Rs.7 in repairing them. 
Nothing since. Four months are busy in ^taku’ work. In cold 
season a * taki'i' lasts a year. But tliis year there is little or no 
cotton, and my work is stopped. At such times T get ‘ sag' in the 
fields (channa and so on) and get food out of that. To-day I got 
about a seer of this, tho green loaf, in the fields. The /.emindars don't 
stop this. Tliey help a starving man, and besides it does the channa 
good cutting off its head. I don’t ou'e anytliing to anybody. My 
father loft Rs.S imd Rs.7, two debts, to two men. They demand 
Rs.BO or Rk. 40. I wanted to pay them Us. 10, but haven’t got it. 
My elder brother hero works for tho zoinindars, Kalandart. 

8. Kalandori is married, and has two boys alive; one is 10 years, tho 
other is some six or seven, lie hod a girl, who died five years old, and 
four other boy.s, who all died under two years of age. 

9. On I’d (Ecds= n Muhammadan festival) if I have money I spend 
8 annas or Rc.l on food, some of which 1 give to the \>oor! Nothing 
to any priest or mullah. 


rV. Enrningn. 

10. I was well here for .some seven years. Since then I have been ill 
of spleen. I have become weak and cannot do full work as a lohitr. 
I make big needles ‘tdku’ for the women to use at their cotton* 
wheels. I make four in a day. Each needle brings il paisa =: 8 annas. 
The iron costs me one anna, so I make two annas, ('harcoal I get. 
It doesn’t cost much. I also make holes (clnntA) in grindstones with 
a tool (tdnki), for w’hich I get *2 paisa, paid in cash. At the time of 
har%'est I work, getting IJ or 2 annas jier day. Thus 1 make my 
bread and clothes. 

11. Kalandari gets along better than I do. lie gets 20 or 22 
maunds (maund=82V lbs.) in the year, and cultivates some twokacha 
bighas, paying Rc.1-8 or Rs.2 per bigha. It is barani land, lie has 
a oalf about I4 years old. Ho had a cow who gave hun it. Ho sold 
the mother for Rs.5. The calf was some six months old. He borrows 
the cattle of some zemindar to plough his field, and docs somo 
blacksmith’s w’ork for him in return; doesn’t pay cash. 


V. QeneralHemOrtka, 

12. Guta is a decent-looking man, but his face show's marks of his 
disease—much enlarged spleen. His arms are puny. Note the 
Rs.2S0 paid at marriage and Kalandaxi’s five children all dying under 
five yea» of age. 
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CASE VI. 

T. NamCf Parentage, Caste, and Residence. 

1. Kima, son of Maukam, weaver, of Khubru, Sonepat, 48 yean 
of age. 

IT. Personal and f'amily History up to date, 

2. T wag bom here, and my anccstorg have been here three or four 
gcnerationg. My father died when I wag 15 years old, 88 years ago, 
and my mother six years after him. My mother came from Khatar 
Daula in the ISrcenit district. My father died of fever when he was 
60, and my mother about the same age, of * dama ’ (asthma). I have 
no brother or sister. I had a brother older than I, who died before 
luy recollection, 25 years of age. I w'as married the year before ray 
father died, and ‘gohua’ four yciirs later. My wife came from 
Khdnpur in llohtak. Her ago is equal to mine. I have one son 
24 years old and three daughters, 0)10 28, one 25 or 26, one 7 years 
old. I had a daughter two years after consummation of marriage, 
and she died gix months old from smallpox. Had no other children. 

8. Marriage was made by iny father. I don't know how much 
money was spent. My son's marriage took place seven or eight years 
ago, and the ‘gohua’ three years ago. His wife came from village 
Pinana in this tabsil. She has one boy six months old; no other 
child. Hr iny son’s marriage Ils.80 were spent—Rs.20 were given 
to the bride’s father, Ihs.lO spent in feeding the kinsmen. The 
bride’s father gave us only R.s.7. 

4. I bad ray oldest daughter married 20 years ago, and the second 
16 years ago. £ got lls.lB on each occasion, and paid lts.6 to the boy’s 
parents. Rupees 12 or Rb. 18 on each occasion were spent in enter* 
ioining the guests of the marriage procession, and £ gave clothes to 
each girl w*orth lts.7 or Ks.S. One girl has gone to Jowra, Bohtak, 
and the other to Machrauli in Pdnipat Tahsil. 

III. Daily Rj'pcnses of Food and Maintenance. 

a. Wo arc six persons —I, my wife, my son, his wife, ray youngest 
daughter, and the son’s baby. Our food is about four seers a day. We 
eat'channa. There arc two meals; half wc cook in the evening and 
half for breakfast. Breakfast about noon, and dinner after sunset. 
Dinner is made of dalya. If we have sil (buttermilk) we put that in; 
if not, we eat it in water. Sometimes a seraindar will give us some 
buttermilk. We don’t cat salt with the dalya, but we put 'sag* 
sometimes. In those days we put half grain and half channa herb 
tops. 

It is about two seers wo make up of both grain and herb. When we 
get a lot of herb wo use less grain. There is no strength in the herb, 
but it helps to fill up the stomach. Our women bring in the chaima 
herb. The xemindors don't mind when the phurt is big; they do 
when it is little. 
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The * rotl * is made of ohaima ground and cooked by our women. 
If wc have aalt we put it in ; if not, we eat it (aldni). Salt is 

about 10 seers to the rupee. For one paisa then I got 3^ chattaeks- 
The banya does not give less because of the smaller quantity. Salt 
is certainly good for the taste. 

We cannot eat wheat, a« it is 15 seers the rupee ; wo cal chantm at 
32 or 28 seers the rupee. 

6. We make our own clothes, bnjing the cotton. I ha\o only ono 
cloth (shows it), which does for chaddai* and for sleeping blanket too. 
I have a vest (kamari), under it, pagri and dhoti. The * gudri' I matin 
this year; it cost some 8 annas for the stuff. We wear shoes if we 
can get them. I have a pair which belonged to a Tat wiiu died, and 
I begged them from his wife. 

They were too small, so T Imd them cut (shows tlicni) so as to let 
out my feet. M.v women wonld wear shoes if they eould get them, 
but they have none—can’t afford it. My son has a |>air; Im Itought 
them for 10 annas a pair lust jeyt from tiio (MiamAr here. 

7. I have five tools, lle.l -8 or 118.2 valne. TIickc work for ten years. 
Our house is in the \ illugo Sh&milat. We pay rent for the ground, 
7le.l~4 per six months to thclainhard/irs. Onco a yt^nr one day has to 
l>e given in clearing out the c.inal channrl. I’or this T get one ‘ roti.’ 
No other anrvico is dun from me for thc^ ground. No ornainents or 
metal vessels; all earthen. No cattle: nc\cr had any. No land. 
Just now live by weaving. We glean in harvest time (sills uthato). 
This year there is nothing. We get along bv my pay i»)g my father’s 
debts, my son paying mine, his son paying his. We nil live together 
in peace. Wc never have any (pjarrols. 


IV. Earning^, 

8. T make razai cloth (of coarse qualitvl, and earn lle.l for weaving 
120 yards. This can be clone in 15 days, including the fixing up. 
This is one man’s work. 1 work with other people’s thread. My 
share is only the making up. My son earns ns much as 1 do, and at 
harvest time we each of us earn 1 or Ij) anna per day in the field 
work. Beside this wc get ‘ roti ’ for ono meal. Some pay in oaHh, 
some in grain. Tf they pay in grain they give ono seer less in the rupee, 
because, aa they say, if wo pay in cash you have to wait a bit, ten days 
or so; if you take grain wo will give yon a little less! This goes 
on for 15 or 20 days each harvest. I don't work at all in sugar-cane; 
the stemindars all do their own work in this with the help of the 
ohunors. When we don't get the harvest work w'O have to borrow 
from the banya, but wc know this is hard for us, so we don't borrow 
if we can help it. The Jats made us build the sohcx>l, the chnukidar 
beat na and made us work; but we got nothing, not even ' roti.' 
This waa last Jeyt. Altogether twenty days’ labour was given from our 
fittnUy and nothing paid. The Jdts got the bricks and wood, and wc 
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had to find the labour; don’t know if the Oovemment gave* anything. 
I didn’t see any official, *no chaprasi; no names were written, 

9. I owe Rs.l6 or Bs.l7—Bs.lO to Nand Lai J&t. This was on 
account of grain, and partly on account of niy son’s marriage. No 
interest runs on this, but 1 liavc to work one or two days for him at 
the harvest. Khubi and Duliya, two banyos, I owe Bs.6 or Bs.?. 
On this there is half an anna per rupee interest per month. This was for 
grain last rainy season. Tlierc were great rains; 1 couldn’t do any 
work. T work also as a coolie on the canal, and there earn or 2 
annas a day. This is on the new canal. I worked as^ a tokriw&la for 
lil annas. The chapriisi stood over us and made us ^ork well. We 
used to be paid daily or every third day, then once a week. The 
S&hib used to pay the money himself, and no dasturi, no nothing was 
cut, no ‘ /ulni ’ was allowed. 

The women clean the cotton for weaving and fix it up too, and 
clean up the cloth when it is made. They work in the harvest and get 
one anna and one * roti.’ This is only when they are strong. My wife 
can’t do it now*. She has given it up ten years ago, since her brother 
died. By reason of her sorrow she doesn’t do any work outside. 
Hhe bogs biiitennilk and docs very little work at home. She says, 
‘ Why lias my brother died ? ’ lie was very dear to her! 

10. My fatlier died rts.20 in debt. This w'as on account of my 
marriage. 1 paid it o(T in the course of several years; don’t remember 
how inTich interest. 

V. General lientarku, 

11. Kima is a lively man, not stupid. Rather small made, but 
fairly nourislied. Ills sidceu is enlarged. Hindu. His son is taller 
and stronger looking altogether. Ho explains this by saying that he 
has worked some years on the canal. The wife looks old and withered. 
The son’s wife is down with fever. Her little baby is fat and well 
nourished, and crawls vigorously. The youngest daughter of Kima 
also is healthy. 

Note the curious relation of cash and grain payments; the * begar' 
of the school building; the fairness of payment on the canal. 

Another ' case,’ a glass-blower by trade, says: * We 
have no ornaments save a finger-ring, silver, worth two- 
pence, six houseliold vessels of ” kansi ” and brass, value 
about 2s. 8d. No cattle. Our forefathers did well ; used 
to have cattle.’ 

The ex-Lieutenant-Govemor of the Panjab (Sir 
Mackworth Young), then Commissioner and Super¬ 
intendent, Jullundur Division, was extremely satisfied 
with the condition of the people. The assertion,*, which, 

' ‘ The greater portion of the population aufler from a daily in«affl<den <7 
of food.’ 
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by the way, no one but the Government of India made, 
is said to be ‘wholly untrue.’ ‘The “SerAtA" (two 
pounds of flour), which in common parlance represents 
the daily sustenance necessary to preserve life, is, as a 
matter of fact, actually available to a vast majority of the 
population, eked out by pulse, vcfjetables, and condiments; 
and such a lot as “ going hungry ” from day to day falls to 
so few that it would be difticult to find individuals in such 
a condition, still more classes of people.’ A comparison 
is drawn between the Panjabi cultivator and a Porset- 
shiro labourer altogether to the advantage of the former. 
Later, when I am dealing with the annual income of the 
Panjab, this illustration of the ex-chief ruler may call for 
examination. 

Mr. Francis, settlement officer, thinks the e.xampio of 
mlers of Feudatory States may need to be. imitated * for 
maintaining the peasantry in bad years,’ while Mr. flarris, 
officiating deputy-cornmissioucr, considers the land is 
‘ sufficient to .support the present population,’ which, he 
adds, ‘ it is to be hoped will not increase.’ lli* concludt^s : 

* A.8 1 would hold then that the atarvation Htaioincnt is wholly unlruo, 
I would not seek for remedies.’ Hut, ‘ if reiuodieH were, needed, I 
would aay shortly: India is a poor country, and cannot afford a good, 
expensive, and scientific, tiovemment. Our Ooverninent is already 
far too expensive, and gets more so every year. The depjirtments to 
cut down would not, in my opinion, be far to seek. Native industrius 
should bo more protected to the exclusion, for instance, of 
Manchester trade.’ ‘ 

Colonel F. M. Birch, Deputy-Commisioner, Ft;rozeporc, 
forward-s a report from Kai Maya Pas, Extra-Assistant- 
Commistdoner; in that report it is stated ;— 

‘ Although an irrigation branch of the Sirhind Canal has passed 
through the Fszilka TahsU, still these unfortunate villages have not 
been benefited therefrom to any appreciable extent. In mOMt places 
the lands are very sandy and higher than the level of the water, and 
many people of the thirty'thrce villages are reduced to poverty, so 
much so that many a man has to lie down hungry in the evening, 
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and Boldora get fiuiBcicnt food for both the meals during the twenty* 
four hours.’ 

Colonel Birch liimsclf remarks: - 

' Tn regard to the general question, T should myself say that in 
most year.4 the state of the agricultural population of this vast 
continent of India is tolerable. There is sufficiency of food for all. 
The sligiitest variation, however, in season—a deficiency of rain, for 
instance—is immediately felt, fn times of scarcity or bod crops the 
pinch is at once felt, and in times of the failure of the harvest 
starvation ensues. There is no re.scrve, ns it wore, and no poor-law 
or poor-houses, to which the lowest classes may resoiii. The operation 
of caste is, in this respect, beneficial. It rescues from actual starvation 
caste follows, and operates to super.sc<le the necessity of a poor-law.' ‘ 

Mr. M. I?. O’Dwycr, A.sHistant-Commissioner, Shahpar, 
makes some statements which conflict with the optimism 
so generally expressed by the higher officials—indeed, the 
farther the official is from the daily life of the people the 
greater is his optimism. Only a Secretary of State cotdd 
use such language regarding India as Oord Greorge 
flamiUou habitually employs. Tlic rule holds good the 
other way also,—the nearer to the people the greater the 
pessimism. TSIr. O'Dwycr says :— 

' In the Thai land has little market value, and in seasons of drought 
very few moneylenders will advance anything on landed security. 
The result of this cause is that just now there is an absolute and 
appalling want of the necessaries of life, at least in the Thai. In 
most of the houses there is no grain at all, and no means of pur¬ 
chasing any. The people have been driven to collect the seeds of 
trees and shrubs found scattered over the jungle. These are pounded 
np and inanufaciured into cakes, tlio composition of which Is similar 
to that of saw-dust, and eaten generally by the ^leople. All the 
women of the village may bo seen every morning wandering through 
the jungle with brooms in their hands with which they sweep up and 
collect the “ bokra” seeds. In fact these seeds at Nurpur and other 
villages liuvo obtained a marketable value, selling at two mannds 
(89 lbs. = one umund) per rupee. 

* Out of forty-one houses of zemindars and kamins that I entered at 
Nurpur, Ihilaud, .\dukot, Adhisargal, ete., in only five did 1 find any 
grain at all. In all the rest bakra seed was the sole provision tw 


' *Eoon. Inq., I^mjab,* 1888, p. 23. 
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men» women, and childxen, who may bo conoiderod os looking 
starvation in the face» 

* The same description no doubt applies to the ThiU tracts in Uanuu 
and Dera Tsmail Khan aiid J hang, which ivrc similarly circumstanced, 
and the seasons in the Thai are so uncertain that draught of the kind 
occurs on the averoge in t^vo or three years out of over>' ton.’' 

Ghulam Ahmad, Kxtra-Assistant-Commissioner, col¬ 
lected statistics and made inquiries from ‘ men of good 
experience.’ *I have obtained,' ho says, 'ahc)ut two 
hundred examples from different parts of the district, 
which lead mo to believe that the greater proportion of 
the lower classes of agriculturists and persons conncctc»i 
with agriculture suffer from a daily insufticiency t)f 
food.’ * 

' I am very sorry that the tiinn given me in wltioh to make lu.v 
mport has been so short. Tn my first i*eport 1 mentioned the standard 
wlxich gives a sufficiency of food for man, woman, and elrild. I also 
stated how I began my iiujiiirics into the subject. 

‘ Hince sending in ray report I have continued to conect statistics, 
and to make inquiries from men of good experience. I have obtahiod 
about 200 examples from diiTcrent parts of tire <)islrirt, which lead mo 
to believe that the greater portion of tlic lower class of agriculturists 
and persons connected with agriculture siifler from a daily insufficiency 
of fo^. This assertion is at least partially true. 1 have been in this 
district for more than a year, of which time about threc quarters hi«.vc 
bean spent in camp, and I have been making inquiries into this 
matter for scvei-ol montlis. Tim following sire the causes why this 
insufficiency of food prevails among the class to which ray iinjuiry 
was confined. » 

‘ In the IHndiglmb Tahsil, and in those parts of the I*’atah}ang and 
Attock Tahsils which arc dependent on rain, tlx* • .luse is drought, 
and consequent bad harvests, but it i.s very strange that in those 
parts of the district which are irrigated by wells the sarao result is 
found in many instances. From this it appears that the principal 
cause of insufficiency of food is not drought, for if it were the parts 
irrigated by wells would not sulTcr.' 

Another Muhammadan Extra-Assistant-Commissioiu r, 
Qhulam Farid Khan, speaking of a district with 1:20,771 
inhabitants, of whom the Hindus number 011,000, the 
Muhammadans 357,742, and the Christians 29. In his 
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report he throws an interesting light on the habits and 
practices of the people. Much of what he says will help 
to an understanding of Indian character. From his 
remarks the passages which follow are taken:— 

‘ It cannot bo denied that aiuong the Hindus there ere persons 
whose incomes arc insnfhcient; and their number, though much less 
than that of persons of the same position among Muhammadans, is 
certainly not small. In this class I include the three following 
classes of men—(1) those who get a small quantity of juwar or bajra, 
and chiedy subsist on vegetablcR; (2) those who ciuinot got sufficient 
food for two meals a day, and consequently take only one meal, and 
for the second either cat parched grain or nothing at all; (8) thoso 
who can get no grain at all, and subsist either upon vegetables or by 
begging. About ten per cent, of the total Hindu population are men 
who fall under one or other of the above heads. The deficiency in 
the quantity of daily food docs not so harmfully iiflect them as to 
bring them to an early grave and make tliem unfit for moving about, 
but it causes disease, and they cannot be said to pass a happy life, 
but are weak and unhealthy, and sometimes even die from the same 
cause. This state of things se('ms improbable on first thoughts when 
we consider the ease of people living in cities and towns, because the 
outward appearance of these people seems good, and their mode of 
dress and bearing in public precludes the idea of their belonging to the 
class of persons who camiot get sufficient food. Hut an acquaintance 
with their social state and on insight into Ihcir private aflairs w'ill 
give strange results. In the Panjab one considers it a degradation to 
give publicity to one's poverty, and it is a custom to conceal from the 
knowledge of equals tire narrow circumstances of one’s family, and to 
show that one is living in an cosy state of Ufc. 8uch persons are 
tcchnicivlly called “ Sufed posh," who, though they do not go entirely 
w'ithout food, they can hardly get sufficient food dtiily. A greater 
number of suck Hindus will be met with in villages than in towns. I 
mean that those men who form the ten per cent, of the total Hindu 
population referred to above as getting an insufficient quantity of 
daily food, are chiefly inhabitants of villages. Their food consists of 
juwar, bajra, or groin, which they are too poor to procure in suffiei^t 
quantity. But the deficiency is made up by an admixture of vegetables. 
Insufficiency of food evidently affects a man’s health and 0 (»nfort 
without immediate danger to life. Thus among Hindus half per cent. 
wUl be found who live at starvation point, and this is a small per¬ 
centage ; but a good number have an insufficient quantity of food, 
being ten per cent, as explained above. 

‘ The greater part of the population of this district is composed of 
Muhammadans, being eighty per cent, of the whole. Their social oon* 
ditioD is very low. They subsist chiefly on agriculture, breeding u^e. 
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or b; manuat laboar w weavers, washermen, shoomakers, UaoksmitbB, 
carpenters, eto. All these are now equally safforing from poverty, the 
reason being that the peasants (zemindars) for whom they work arc 
themselves in a state of deep poverty. Some families d peasants 
(zemindars) are still in a prosi>erouH and wealthy condition, and these 
may bo divided into two classes—(1) those w'ho ore actiuUly rich, and 
(2) those who from their appearance seem to bo wealthy but aro in 
fact heavily burdened with debt. The clean clnthos and contented 
appearance of the latter do not bespeak their true condition, but a 
knowledge of their debts, and an inspection of their household 
furniture brings their poverty to notice. The object of this long 
description is to show that in outward appearance there will bo found 
a number of iwraons whose sccnibg wealtli may lead one to fonii a 
favourable opinion of the condition of u wliolc country or coumnmity, 
while their real state docs not corrcsiKtnd to their apparent condition. 
The same is the case with the ordinary peasants (zemindars). In 
particular villages the natural fertility of the soil or well-applied 
labour may conduce to signs of prosperity, but the community cannot 
1)0 said to be generally in a ilourisbing condition. Though no do«ibl 
the canals have done immense good in this district, and the |woplo 
who are benefited by them arc prosperous (and the same may be said 
of those living in the vicinity of the rivers) still llic alienation of tlieir 
lands and their debts arc on the inercasc. The jtcoplc of the TIuU 
and of some parts of the Bar are poorer than the rest. They chiefly 
depended upon cattle breeding for Ihcir livelihood, but tliis has now 
become very diflicult for them owing to the cstablishincnt of grazing 
reserves, scarcity of water and fodder, and owing to drought, while 
the ox|)enseH of the care and the keep of the animals, and thn demand 
on account of grazing duos press heavily upon them. As a cotirtsjucnco 
they are quitting this mode of earning a livelihood. 

' In the ordinary times, r.e., when there is neither plenty nor 
scarcity, the number of Muhammadans who live at starvation {toiut is 
lour ^icr cent., and the number of those who have insuillcicnt food is very- 
large, and in my opinion it is not an c.xaggeration to fix it at twenty per 
cent. Especially in the last two or three, years tiic want of rain has 
much increased the number of such persons, and ha<i it not been for 
the railway which brought down grain, wheat, and bajra from tlic 
eastern districts, a famine would have certainly occurred. But the 
import of graia saved the district from ruin. The number of persons at 
starvation point (four per cent.) is not overstated, because in theUiwns 
and villages in several parts of the district the residents arc generally 
so poor that they cannot get food for two meals a day, and usually eat 
only once, and their number, viz., four per cent., if not understated is 
eertainly not exaggerated. The twenty per cent, who get insutficient 
food QBually get a piece of bread and eat it with turnips or sag, mbdng 
salt with tile latter, or they take along with it some bread made of 
iMijra, jawar, or grain. The majority of the peasants (zemindars) live on 
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puoh iood< In fehia jeat bhakra {Tr^tUut ierrettris)^ whiob is not a 
food grain, formed the chief food of the people in the Bar, Thai, and 
Mohar. Some people lived upon water-mdone only, or on the dried 
seeds of the same mixed with a quantity of grain. In the summer 
the people of those parts where “pihlu" (the fruit of the wan, 
Sa^oidora oleoidet, tree) grows, assembled in tho Bar, where they 
lived night and day on the ** pihlu,” and sometimes sold their surplus 
gatherings of tho fruit in the nearest towns or villages, and with the 
few pice thus earned purchased dour to cat. These wore mostly 
Muhammadan women. 

* Of all those substances which serve tlic purpose of maintaining 
life tho bhokra is the worst. It causes dysentery which sometimes 
ends fatally. The number of persons living in this way is twenty per 
oent. The number of indebted peasants (r.omiudai s) is much greater 
than this. They arc secure against tho want of the necessaries of life 
because they can raise money on the credit of their land produce, and 
tho Hindus advance thorn funds in the hope of ultimately grasping 
their landed property. In this way many of them have transferred 
Uieir lands to the Hindus either by sale or mortgage, and others arc 
doing so every day. Though these people gel food in the shape of 
juwar, grain, barley, or bajra, for the present, the day is not far 
distant when they will fall ii\to tho same state in which their brethren 
now arc. !juch persons arc not less than fifty per cent, in number.’ 

Colonel Ommaney, Comiuissioner and Superintendent, 
Derajat Division, while asserting there is ‘ neither a 
regular nor partial iusulliciency of daily food,’ in a long 
and unusually interesting report, goes on to remark :— 

* Their indebtedness, about which so much has been written, is a 
condition that landholders suffer from more or less in many other 
countries, and has had to be detdt with by thcii* Governments. Much 
the same causes lo{ul to similar results everywhere, e.y., the Govern- 
inont demand in cash instead of in kind throws villages into the hands 
of the capitalist in Palestine (Oliphant's *’ Haifa ”); borrowing on the 
security of tenure, consequent debt and interest thereon, leads to 
transfer of land and emigration (Fronde's Oceana ”). In this Division 
tho inelasticity of the cash revenue system has been greatly moderated 
by suspensions and remissions when necessary, and by the introduction 
into tho insecure tracts of Bannu, Dora Ismail Khiui, and Muzafhrgarh 
of an asscs.’«mcnt fiuctuaiiiig with tho cultivation and crops—a system 
that if worked clficicntly is admittedly a great boon, but even under 
it when u man pays no revenno bocaose ho has no cultivation, be 
must neods—for his own maintenance, and that of his family and 
cattle, and for seed,—incur debt, though here again the Oovomment 
are prepared to advance him money for purchase of cattle and seed, 
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as wen «s for agriooltoral improvementi}. Once In debt, however, the 
componnd interest in kind and cash rapidly swanips him; then 
follows the civil court, execution of decree, and if under threat of 
imprisonment be has not parted with his land, he may now be coiuo 
peUed to do so. For unthriftiness, extravagance, and dishonesty, tlio 
Government can do nothing, but where in any way our system gives 
on unfair advantage to one party, the creditor, o\er anotlier, thn 
debtor, who belongs to the Iarge.gt and mo^t iiuportaut class of the 
oommumty in this country, special measures have to be considered to 
protect not only the latter, but also Ooverninent intereats. While 
large and necessary expenditure is incurred to strengthen Die defences 
6f the Empire, it is surely of cipial impoi'tanoc to provide sgainst the 
iindcnniningof the foundations within. Slowly but surely the village 
banker has acquired a hold of the land such as he could not have 
obtained but for the conditions of the law under our rule. I am com 
corned only with the Mussahnan districts of tins Division. TJu- people 
ore long-suiTering, but indications arc not wanting of the spuit that 
has been aroused in the murders of exceptionally exacting creditors 
that occur from time to time, in Hazara, in wln'n 1 was 

Dcimty-Commissioncr, the relations between tlie Mn.ssttliii.ins and 
moneylenders became very strained ow'ing to the way in which the 
latter had run the former into court and pressed the execution of 
decrees. A wealthy bivzar in a large village was burnt down, and tlio 
Hindus became very much alarmed and unsettled. The simple order 
of liberally interpreting and working the law relating to cxejiiptious 
from attachment, acted like oil on water; and so also in this Division 
four or five years ago, suggestions to courts on similar lines brought 
comfort to many a home.'' 

The final deliv(?rancc of thi3 two J^’inancial I'oiuinis- 
sioners—G. Gordon Young and G. K. Klraslie—is that 
not only does no considerable portion of the Panjab 
‘ suffer from a daily insufficiency of food,’ but ‘ the very 
reverse of this is the case, and specially with reference} to 
the lower classe.s in agricultural tracts to which particular 
attention was directed.= It wa.s added that only years 
of ordinary prosperity were alluded to. * In seasons of 
deficient rainfall or abnormally high prices, from whatever 
cause, there is doubtless a large section of the people who 
come perilously near to starvation.’ 3 ‘ If the statement is 
applicable to any section of the population at all, it is 

• * Econ. Inq., I’anjab,’ ISSH, p. 44. 

» ZWd., p. 67. » P- 57. 

32 
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rather to the poorest of the urban population than to the 
agricultural classes. In many cities there are classes of 
exceedingly poor artisans who feel the pinch of high 
prices acutely, and women of respectable position whose 
small earnings will not at the best of times do more than 
keep body and soul together.’ * 

The foregoing statement appears, on the whole, to be 
justified, as the population in 1901 is only three-quarters 
of a million less than, with good government, it should 
be. This is mainly due to * large sums of money coming 
into the districts from the members of families who have 
taken service outside.’ =» 

' ' Econ. Iiiq., Vanjab,’ 1888, p. S7. 

“ Col. Pitcher, Conference at Delhi, March 30, 1888. 
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THE ASSIGNED DISTRICTS OF BEIUU. 

The districts of Berar are, provisionally, administered 
by the Government of India. They were obtained many 
years ago as security for certain payments to be made by 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, Deccan. Home day, when the 
conditions are fulfilled, it may be supposed there will lie 
a re-assignment. To 188S the districts were amongst the 
most fertile and the population the most prosperous in 
all India. ‘Famines are unknown in Berar,' said the 
Secretary for Berar to the Resident at Hyderabad, on 
April 25, 1888, ‘ and there is no reason to believe that 
any person need suffer from insufficiency of food.’ 

The report made by the Commissioner, Mr. Leslie S. 
Saunders, is so admirable tin exposition of a small farmer's 
condition under exceptionally hax>py circumstances that 
I quote it in full;— 

No. 1609, dated Anuraoti, April 4,1888. 

Fhom Lvsub S. Saundbbs, Esq., C.S., Commissioner, Hvdbrabad 

Assign ED Distbicts, 

To tJte Secrefarif Jor Berar to the Keeidenl at Hyderabad. 

With reference to your telegram, dated the 2nd instant, calling for 
a reply to your confidential letter No. 2266, dated the 8rd September 
lastt I have the honour to say that . . . although a few replies have 
omne in an<I more have been promised in u few days, I do not cx{>ect 
to be able to submit a final communication to you on the subject 
before the ISth of the present month. The real facts of the case, so 
far as it refers to Berar, is that little or no real poverty exists in 
theprovinoe. 

* Does the greater proportion of the population of India suflbr from 
B daily insfuffioienoy of food ?' 

This is the question on which an opinion is asked^ The quostilon, 
rightly understood, applies to years of average good crops only. In 
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abnonnid times of famines and droughts, the settled state of things 
is neoessarily disturbed, and, mth regard to such times, there can be 
only but one reply to the question, namely, that the greater propor¬ 
tion of the population of India must suffer from a daily insufficiency 
of food. 

When wc talk of suffering from an insufficiency of fooA wo must 
exclude from our consideration classes whose means of cffitaining a 
livelihood are not confined to their capacity to labour only. So long 
as one has anything which )ias a saleable value in the market, or on 
the security of which lie can get money advanced to hbn, starvation 
or insufficiency of food cannot affect him, if the yeas^is of average 
crops, and the? country has its usual supply of food for all. As a rule 
it is only when one has ]>artcd with his all, and has nothing which 
he can put in the market for sale, or u ith the Banias as a security, 
that lie must look to his daily labour to supply him with his food; 
and insufficiency of food or even siar\atioa may stare him in the 
face. Jf there are any exceptions to this rule, they are (apart from 
that class of misers wlio would even starve tlieinselves only through 
a perverted nature) the cases of pcr&ons who are provident, and who, 
for a time only. live on scanty supplies, becau-.c they wish to get out 
of their temporary diflicultics. The more wc Iiave of such cases the 
better, and the only regret is that they arc so few in the ogncultural 
population of India. This now brings me to the consideration of tho 
normal condition of the labouring classes only. Tlicir distinctive feature 
is that if labour fails them, cither through their temporary incapacity 
to work, or from any other cause, they must first live ui>on less food, 
and finally starve. 

Now, the moat important and pertinent inquiries arc*—1st, what 
sorb of food does an Indian labourer usually take, and wliat quantity 
of it makes it sufficient, and what is its value in money at the present 
prevailing prices; 2nd, what arc the average earnings for the year of 
an Indian labourer; 8rd, what results docs a comparison between the 
earnings and expenses point to. 

To enable mo to form an opinion upon these points from facte as 
they actually exist, I arranged two interviews—one with a few in- 
tolligunb Patels, Patwaris, Deshmookhs, and Despimdias in tho 
Molkapore Taluk; and another, with the different classes of agzi> 
cultural and other labourers, th.it 1 might verify the facts gathered 
at the first interview. Hence, I hope that the oonclusions I hf^ve 
come to are fairly cori'ect when applied to the limited area of tho 
Molkaiiorc Taluk, and nut far wide of the truth when extended to 
the whole province of Jlcrar generally. 

Tho family of tui Indian labourer generally consists of the husband 
and his wife. Generally both of them work for their livelihood. 
But between these two they have to support a third member who 
earns nothing. 

This third member is either an aged, blind, helpless, parent, or a 
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^Ud under ten years ot age, who must be fed, but who cannot «on< 
tiibote in the least towaurds hia maiutcnanoc. The year’s ex|)cnses 
of this family are for sufficient food:— 


Jowarec.—At one Bcor for the husband, the snino for the 
wife, and half a seer for the child per day, 912i seers 
(the year consists of 365 days). The value of Ihi'* 

J^arce at 20 seers a rupco is . 

Toor Dal.—For the whole family seers 91}, at } seer a 
day. fTho value of the dal at unnas a scer is ... 
Chilli.-—For the whole family 16 seers, at 34 tolas per 
day! A^’alue of this ‘ Mirohi' at 1.J annas a seer is 
Salt.—For the whole family 37 seera,* at H tolas per diiy, 
^ alue ... ... ... ... ... ... .«■ 

Oil for cooking piirposcs.—For tho whole family UJ 
seers, at 2^ tolas per day, at 0 annas a seer. Vahn; 
For petty expenses.—For the whole family, ut 1} piu a 

day for the year. 

Kevosinc oil for lamps.—At one anna for eight days, the 
value of the yeai-’s oil. 

Total . 


£ H, d. 

9 0 10 
0 15 1 
0 15 1 
0 6 2 
0 5 0 

0 a 10 

0 3 10 
£r, 10 7 


Holidays. 

Dipwali . fl 2 H 

Akshtritia . 0 14 

lloli. 0 ] 4 

Pitra. 0 14 

Expenses on account of guests . U 6 8 

Clothing for the whole family for the year . 0 16 (> 

Total expenses for the year. X‘6 19 11 


Eai nitujA. 

Now the earnings of the family for the year 

£ d. 

The husband gets two annas .a day and the wife one 

anna a day. Earnings for the year. Ill 7 

Deduct for 45 days in whieh they have no work ... 0 11 .'1 

llalance ... ... ... ... ... X4 0 4 


Excess.— Add for earnings in the harvc-<t se.a‘-oii for sixty 
days at tw'o annas a day for the hushand, and one 
anna a day for the wife ... ... ... ... 0 15 0 

£i 15 4 

' Or 36 lbs. per head. In view of the fact that the average for all India, 
inelnding cattle consumption, i.s a little less than one-half of th:^ amount, 
the reader will not fail to note the signifloance of this statement in its 
b e o Hng on the physical condition ol the people.—W. D. 
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The comparison of the earnings and expenses would show that 
while the labouring familj in question gets j 64 ISs. 4d. a year,, its 
expenses on what it considers its adequate supply of food and 
clothing, etc., would amount to M 19s. lid. But I must here remark 
that the scale of expenditure given above is a scale which has never 
yet been practically reached by a merely labouring family, but is a 
scale which it aspires after, and beyond which its ambitiop does not 
go. In fact, labourers have freely admitted to mo that they have 
never as yet commanded the expenditure given above, and that the 
scale applies actually to the class immediately above t|tem, namely, 
of cultivators who follow cultivation on their own account, and not 
as mere agricultural labourers, but who, either from the small areas 
of their holdings, or from very limited means of cultivating them, or 
from their involved pecuniary affairs, draw only a poriion of their 
subsistence from the land, and eke it out by offering their labour to 
others who have a need for it. Hence it would not be unfair to the 
labouring classes to deduct J02 Os. 9d. from their yearly expenditure, 
as given above, and say tliat there is an equilibrium between their 
eamings and their expenses. 

I must note here one important fact which can never be lost sight 
of, that the labouring classes actually live from hand to mouth, that 
they have not even a day’s reserve of food with them, and that if 
labour fails them even for a day, they must go to a kindly koonbi 
neighbour (the Harwadi would give them nothing, as they have no 
security ; to which alone theMurwadi looks before making loans), and 
bo indebted to him for the day's supply of Jowiu’ec, hoping to return 
it only at the harvesting season. 

In the scale of cxpcnditorc f have included nothing for marriages 
in the familio.s of the labouring classes. But I find that these 
» marriages are conducted with the greatest prudence and economy, 
and not allowed to trench upon the year's supply. A girl’s marriage 
costs almost nothing to her parents. The bridegroom himself incurs 
the whole of the expenses, which again arc kept quite within his 
means. If a boy is to bo married, ho is engaged by the year (‘ salkaroo ’> 
in the service of a farmer who undertakes to supply him with his food 
and clothing for the year, and makes him also an advance of abou 
Bs.20, the year’s salary. This .sum is spent on the marriage. The 
‘ salkaroo,’ in all, always earns more than one who is not a * salkaroo.* 
The demand for ‘ Kidknroo ’ is also in excess of the supply. But a 
* salkaroo ’ must be always at the beck and call of his master, and has 
to do much harder work. The labouring classes choose to secure 
their comparative independence, and are content with what their 
minimum capacity of working brings them, and put forth their 
maximum capacity only temporarily, and only in such cases of 
necessity. This is certainly a hopeful state of things, as the labourers 
could be a little better off they are now if they chose. 
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* Incidentally, note may be taken of the fact that when 
a householder in Berar is in a position to purchase salt 
according to his requirements, he provides for 26 lbs. 
per head per annum, more than twice the average 
consumption. 

The out-turn of wheat in this most fertile Province 
during the past nine years was lamentably low. The 
average ^r the whole region in 1800 -97 was put at 
754 lbs. Actually the produce was only one-fifth of that 

* average ’; as witness the following:— 


Year. 

Lbs. 
per acre. 

! Total in tnns. ' 

i 1 

No, of Acres 

1891-92 . 

196 

1 ! 

78,000 1 

888,000 

1892-98 . 

172 

i 76.000 

985,000 

1898-94 . 

222 

97,000 

9'28,000 

1894-95 . 

206 

81,882 

889,326 

1895-96 . 

146 

i 48,549 

747,025 

1896-97 . 

70 

11,841 : 

881,426 

1897-98 . 

146 

26,611 1 

390,878 

189a-99 . 

112 

21,892 ! 

486,862 

1899-1900 . 

81 

• 2.51 ! 

17,910 


Av<.‘rag«? of uine yean . 144^ IUh. 


What possible good can it possibly do to the Imlian 
authorities to allow' so misleading an averagi; as that 
of 754 lbs. per acre to remain on record? They assert 
12i bushels should be reaped; they acknowledge but 
2^^ bushels were actually reaped. Yet the high average 
remains to delude the Viceroy and to mislead the public. 

The very optimistic opinion of the Resident at Hydera¬ 
bad is scarcely borne out by the Census returns. There 
ought, in 1901, if all had been as excellent a.s was 
described, a population of 3,332,114 inhabitants; there 
were on March 1,1901, only 2,752,418 

A deficiency of 579,G9(i 

—or one person out of eight * not there w'hcn the counting 
took place. 

* Agrio. Statistics, p. 371. * fitat. Abs., }io, 35, p. 1. 








* I have never concealed my opinion as to the extreme gi’avity of 
our financial position, and I believe that 

*‘NOTHINO BUT THK FACT THAT THE PBE»<EKT BYSTEH [iH INDIA] IS 
ALMOST SECURE FROM ALL INUEFENDENT AND INTELLIOENT CBITIOISM 
HAH ENABLED IT SO LONG TO SURVIYE." 

Sir Louis Mallet, 

Permanent Undersecretary of State for India, 



VAIN AtTEBCPTS TO SEOUBE ESOREOT ^9 


THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 

Amongst the papers concerning the Inquiry of 1888, 
only the letter of the Madras Government to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the observations of the Board of 
Revenue were given to me. I cannot, therefore, furnish 
details for the south like unto tlmse alrcaidy given for 
other parts of the Empire. The Madras authorities 
found it difficult to do all that was required of them: 
* some Collectors have pointed out that the collection of 
such evidence is incompatible with the secrecy enjoined,'< 
As to the reports received, ‘ His Excellency in Council 
desires to express his general concurrence in the con¬ 
clusion of the Board and the majority of the officers 
consulted that, in this Presidency, no considerable pro¬ 
portion of the population suffer from a daily insufficiency 
of food in ordinary years.’ Some of the collectors were 
decidedly of a different opinion. Mr. Lc Kami, for 
example, was of opinion that 'grinding povtirty is tho 
widespread condition of the masses.* Mr. Conklin 
and another were of opinion that in certain sections 
of North Arcot many poor people go through life on 
insufficient food. The Madras authorities continue : ‘ It 
is, of course ’—[why of course, considering there are ample 
statistics in every district in the Presidency?]—‘very 
difficult to fonn any idea as to the real condition of the 
poorer classes, and still more difficult to ascertain the 

' In respect to that ‘ secrecy ’ the Madras Qovernmeiit, in the coverini; 
letter to the Ooremment of India, have this paragraph : -~ 

*. . . the Press in Madras were aware of the Institution of the in<)oiry 
forming the subjeet of this communication soon after tho date of tlio first 
ol the Circulars under reply, and they refer to a notice regarding it which 
an^ttired In the Hindu newspaper of tho 2i)rd Heptcniber last. This, 
Ikowerer, was a letter from a Bengal correspondent, stating that the Indian 
Hirror had announced the institution of the inquiry. The article to which 
the Board make allusion, and which was published in the Hindu of the 
Sftrd September, was, apparently, based npon infommtion supplied by the 
Bwgal Press. I am to state that every rare has been taken by the authorities 
hers to prevent the inquiry becoming in any way public.* 
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oondition in past years so as to frame any reliable com¬ 
parison ; bnt the Government consider that it is^tin- 
doubtedly tnie that wages have risen, that articles whicl^. 
formerly were luxuries are daily more and more becoming 
necessaries" [true, but where, and amongst what section 
of the population?], ‘and that the old thatched%ut has 
been and is being largely replaced by the tiled house, for 
ample evidence of these changes is furnished by every¬ 
day experience. At the same time the Government 
entertain no doubt that the native labourer generally 
speaking lives almost from hand to mouth, and has little 
reserve save a few cheap ornaments upon which he can 
fall back to meet bad seasons and want of work.’ 

It is a favourite maxim with Sir Henry Fowler, and is 
often repeated by him, that the portion of the produce 
taken by the Government amounts to eight per cent, 
only on the gross yield. This statement is confuted 
elsewhere by Government statistics—twenty-six years’ 
old when used by me, and, therefore, available to Sir 
Henry Fowler, who was made Secretary of State for 
India on the 10th of March, 1894. It will, therefore, be 
well to record what cultivators of 1901 say concerning 
the proportion of their produce which is actually taken 
^ by the authorities. 

In reply to an appeal, publicly made, for information 
on this point, I have received a number of communi¬ 
cations and much information. Dewan Bahadur B. 
Baghunath Bow, who passed from the Madras sub¬ 
ordinate seiwice to become Prime Minister of Indore, 
writes:— 


* Expenses of cultivation of ordinary lands means the 
value of the seed and the wages paid to coolies employed 
by the cultivator of lands. This is generally thirty per 
cent, of the gross. It does not include anything for the 
feeding of the cultivator, much less for the proper nourish¬ 
ment of his family; it does not include the cost of my 
manure used. For other lands, viz., superior and inferior 
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Uttulji, 69ipeQBes of ooitivation are generally greater; more 
see^ is .wanted for inferior soils; more weeding for 
superior soils, particularly the black cotton soil. 

* The word “ etc.’^ in the circular order of the 1878 
Kdition is a convenient loophole. It may be said that 
it inclndes the remission for bad years. 

* Now the Government are said to get one half of the 
net produce which is never less than twenty-fivo per cent, 
of the gross. This is only in theory. Actually they receive 
on an average more than fifty per cent, of the gross. On 
paper it is shown to be between twenty-five and thirty per 
cent, of the gross, by over-estimating the gross produce. 

‘ If the gross be 100, the Government professes to 
deduct— 

‘ 29 for cultivation e.xpenses, 

* 15 for bad seasons, 

‘28 for Government assessment, 

* 28 for the ryot. 

* If these would tally with the actuals the ryot would 
have sufficient left to him to tide over one or two bad 
years; but the actuals are dificrent. 

‘ Suppose the gross produce in reality amounts to 75 
instead of 100, the result would be— 


‘22 cultivation expenses 1 _ . 

.,, , , , ^ . or 44 per cent, 

'll for bad seasons j 

‘ 28 Government assessment, or 88 per cent. 

‘ 14 for the ryot, or 18 per cent. 


or two-thirds of the net to Government and one-third of 
the net to the ryot. 

' ‘As the real amount of the gross produce decreases, 
BO the share of Government would go on increasing and 
that of the ryot decreasing. 

* A village measuring 305 acres of wet land has been 
assessed on the estimated gross produce of 8,557 to 9,000 
colams; while it never produced more than 6,200 on an 
average. The yield since the yeurs of the re-settlement, 
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FftsU 1308, has been colams 5,300'; Fasli 1304, oolams ^ 
5,275; Fasli 1305, colams 5,024; Fasli 1300, colams 5,^29; 
Fasli 1307, colams 5,760; Fasli 1808, colams 5,108; 4 
Fasli 1309, colams 1,813. According to the theory of 
the letter and spirit of the Government Order, Ihe 
assessment of this village should have been op t6 colams 
1,612, or Bs.l,C74. The fixed assessment is colams 2,362, 
which raises the percentage to thirty-seven per cent. If 
there is any doubt in this case, 1 am prepared to hand over 
the village to Government if I be allowed to draw from the 
Government Treasury annually the sum of fixed assess¬ 
ment perpetually.' 

Other testimony of a like detailed and emphatic cha¬ 
racter will be found in Appendix II. to this chapter. The 
reader is begged on no account to avoid reading what is 
there printed. 

It was in connection with the Presidency of Madras 
that the Government of India enunciated the dictum as to 
the normal increase of population under the governance 
of Britain. The district of Anantapur had suffered 
grievously from famine—(at its worst it had not suffered 
quite half so badly as one of the Bombay districts in 
♦ 1900, in spite of all the railways in that Presidency)— 
and the authorities put its record forward as that which 
justified any expenditure and the taking of any steps so 
long as wasting populations were turned into increasing 
communities. What was the standard of growth which 
railways and British administration were to produce 
It was this:— 

' Population as it would have been in 1881 with 
normal increase at 1^ per cent, per annum.’ 

That is the ’ nomal increase' good administration in 
India has a right to expect, says the Government of 
India. Since that ideal was set up, Southern India has 
had some ugly scarcities, but there was not, during the 
period between the two censuses of 1891 and 1901, a real 
famine (that is, an officially-recognised famine). 
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How, daring these (coznperatively) years, has the 
Madras Presidency fured in view of the ideal set tip 
in 1884? 

Three districts show a slight increase over the 
* normal ’; 

Nineteefi show, in some cases, hundreds of thousands 
fewer inhabitants than there ought to have been. 
Yet India generally (not leaving Southern India behind 
the other parts of the Empire) has been covered with 
railways. And railways (with good administration, of 
coarse) were to ensure the ‘ normal.’ 


[f the ‘ nonnal ’ 

had been 

reached— 


Anantapur would have had 

25,084 additional people 

BoUary 

1* 

88,383 

• t 

Coimbatore „ 


103,231 

» • 

Cuddapah 


130.979 

11 

Gan jam 

•V 

169,835 


Godavari 


87,316 


Kumool 


35.760 


Madura 

• « • « 

167,660 


Madras Cit.y .. 

« t » • 

10,997 


Malabar 

»1 

262,406 

I« 

Nclloro 

M 

185,490 


North Arcot .. 

4 * 

299,168 

11 

South Arcot „ 

M •• 

136,013 


South Kanara,, 

tf 

79,860 

• 1 

Salem „ 

M M 

51,081 


TinnovoUy 

•1 *1 

142,715 


Trichinopoly „ 

«• M 

183,497 

>1 

Tanjoro „ 

M »l 

812,960 


VuEOgapatam ,, 

•1 M 

289,823 


Total missing 

2,783,955 


In some districts 

the ' normal ’ has been 

exceeded 

Chingleput 

had 5,256 

more than the ‘ 

normal.' 

Kistna 

11,462 

M »• 14 

• f 

NQgiri 

.. 6,684 

M *1 tt 

ta 


Total 28,422 

Plus: 23,422 Minus: 2,733,955 

Minos over plus: 2,710,533 






‘ In some districts, notably Fyzabad, Qonda, Kheri, and parts of 
Sulteuipur, at a time of supposed financial pressure, the revision of 
the assessment was hurried on, and a greatly enhanced demand was 
imposed before the Settlement Officer hod had time to adjust the 
rights and liabilities of the various sharers and under-proprietors 
affected by the operation. It is not difficult to understand that such 
a course as this necessarily entails great hardship on the persona 
directly responsible for the Government revenue, and results in their 
frequent default. '—Ouoh Rbvknuk Bbport, 1872-^. 


* 


4B4 
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THE CBNTR4Ii PROVINCBS. 

In the estimate in 1882 of the value of Agrioultara! 
Produce, Lord Cromer and Sir David Barbour put these 
Provinces at the head of the list.* No part of the Empire 
was so prosperous as these provinces. The agricultural 
produce per head was £1 lOs. 9d. against 18s. lOd. for 
Bengal, and 18s. 2d. for the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. This was an utterly fallacious estimate, and 
ought, on the instant, to have been recognised as such. 
Because of it, however, on the re-assessment early in the 
Nineties, most excessive rents were imposed. One con¬ 
sequence has been seen in the dreadful experiences 
through which these Provinces have passed since the 
new assessments came into operation. To take a few 
districts only, the percentage of enhancement on the 
previous demand in various assessment groups in the 
various districts may be given thus:— 

Distrioi Per Cent. | District. P«»r Cunt. 

BUasptir ... 102,105 Saiigor ... 68, 42, 58. 48 

Seoni . 05,97,55, | Jabbulpur ... 95,07,55,92, 

92.50 50 

Hoshaugabad ... 69,87,96 I Nagpore ... 20,21,28,24* 

In 1882 the value of the agricultural produce in the 
Provinces was put at £14,166,667. In 1898-90, on a 
reasonable estimate, it was found to be £7,282,574. 
Before proceeding to record the evidence on which so 
much comparative prosperity was announced, an example 
may be given of the manner in which the Government of 
India places contradictory and untrustworthy information 
before those who wish to follow its labours, as recorded 
in its own publications, with intelligent interest. In 

* On the dajr on which I am preparing this chapter /or the PreM, the 
Aogle-ladian eontrlbator of The Outlook, an ex>offieial of eminence, in apite 
of all the teaching of the past two (amines and the fact of exorbitant 
Inereaees of rent haring been exacted, eomplaoenti; refers to the ‘low* 
aweaiment td these Provinces. The remark is made, regardless of the 
vdattve produce of the soil, and agidnst maoh evidence to prove the actual 
bigness of the land revenue. 

* Speech by the Ron. B. K. Bose, in the Viceregal Council, March 2S, 
1900. 
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the volume of Agricnltural Statistics for British Indidj 
1900, is a section (pp. 380-413) containing a statement of 
the average yield for each district in the various Presi¬ 
dencies and Provinces. I turn to p. 410, where I 6nd 
tables giving the average yield (lbs. per acre) of principal 
crops in each district of the Central Provinces. I take 
wheat, that cereal in certain districts being greatly 
favoured by the cultivator in this region. I abstract 
these particulars 


District. 


Saugor 

Damoh 

Jubbulpore ... 
Mandla 

Beoni. 

Narsinghpur... 

Hoshangabad 

Nimar 

Beta! 

ft • • > 

Chhindwan ... 
»» 

Wardhar 

ft • • • 

Nagpur 

Chand 

Bhandara 

Balaghat 

Raipur 

Bilaspur 

Sambalpur ... 


... Irrigated... 

Unirrigated... 
... Irrigated... 

Unirrigated... 
... Irrigated... 

Unirrigated... 
*** »»• 
... Irrigated... 
Unirrigated... j 

i 

• * • • • % •»• I 


Period ending 


1892 

1 1896-07 

Lbs. 

i 

640 

600 

640 

500 

700 

640 

700 

600 

700 

620 

740 

660 

740 

620 

950 

900 

740 

640 

— 

1,000 

740 

620 

— 

1,000 

640 

600 

700 

580 

— 

1,000 

700 

580 

640 

580 

500 

500 

640 

580 

700 

600 

700 

600 

700 

600 

— 

925 

— 

570 

— 

600 


Avenge for the Province 

Irrigated . 

Unirrigated. 

Both. 
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That seemd clear enough. It does not seem possible, 
with such details, to go wrong. Take the acreage, and 
multiply it by the number of lbs., and you have the jield. 
It would not be safe to do this in the present instance, 
for, on page 371 of the same publication, the yield in 
tons for the whole province for three years is given, as 
well as the acreage. A few columns of figures supply 
much food for thought:— 


j 

Year. 

1 

i 

Yield in lbs.! 

1 per acre. > 

i i 

Acreage. ^ 

1 

Tons. 

1891-92 

r ' 

437 * 

3,904,000 

760,000 

1892-93 

40.5 

4,197,000 1 

76*2,000 

1893-94 

322 1 

3,986,000 

575,000 

1894-95 : 

: 329 i 

3,39.3,348 

502.275 

1895-96 i 

! 307 i 

2,714,451 

; 368,038 

1896-97 i 

' 3i)0 , 

1,969,0*23 

332,645 

1897-98 i 

1 .576 ' 

2,171,711 

543,095 

1898-99 1 

i 408 ; 

2.505,299 

4.56,109 

1899-1900 ! 

173 ; 

1,019,989 

194,070 


The average for the whole period was 37*2 Ib.s. per acre 
(6j| bushels) per annum. Had the tables of averages, 
professedly taken from selected fields, been realised, the 
yield would have been over-estimated on the whole period 
by thirty-four per cent., in some years by fifty per cent., 
and in one year by over seventy per cent. Such contra¬ 
dictory statements make an undoubted acceptance of the 
conclusions put forward by the Viceroy, when speaking in 
Council even, altogether impossible. Continual and closh 
eiuunination is always essential in respect to Indian 
statistical statements. 

The story of the condition of these Provinces, as 
revealed in the secret economic inquiry of 1881-82, may 
now be considered. The region is almost wholly agri- 
oulturaU Such income as is not derivable from the 
cultivation of the soil must be of little account. In an 
area as large as Italy there are only five towns with a 

33 
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I ? . 

population exceeding 80,000 each; while aggregatioBa U 
people ten thousand and more in number are only sixteen. 

* Agriculture affords the immediate means of support 
of almost the entire population, and it is on the agri^ 
cultural condition of the Provinces that the weU*beii^ 
of the inhabitants as a whole depends.’ In 1882 it was 
considered that the provinces were exceptionally favoured 
by the comparative certainty of the rainfall. * The soil is 
so exceptional that it will give good return to an amount 
of labour which applied to most other soils would be 
entirely infructuous. Wheat lands seldom receive more 
than two ploughings before they are sown. The light¬ 
ness of the Government revenue is notorious. . . . The * 
development of railway communication has taken place 
subsequently to the fixation of the present revenue 
demand, and the State has as yet had no share in the 
enormous increase of agricultural profits which has 
accrued from the connection of the Narbada valley and 
the Nagpore country with the port of Bombay.’ 

‘ It is a natural inference,’ the Chief Commissioner, in 
addressing the Government of India, says, * that in the 
Central Provinces the profits from agriculture are larger, 
and the cultivating classes in more comfortable circum* 

, stances than is the case in many other parts of India, and 
that this is the fact is the opinion of all officers who have 
had an opportunity of contrasting the rural conditions of 
these Provinces with those obtaining in the more thickly- 
populated districts of Upper India.’ 

A few spots on the bright sun of these alleged com- 
paratively wealthy Provinces are admitted by the officiid 
apologists, e,g., the law courts are ruinous to the suitors, 
the moneylenders are extortionate rogues, and the hill 
tribes are too little clothed, and have too little to eat. 
The conclusion is this:— 

' There is no doubt in these Provinces a great deal of 
poverty, but there is very little distress. The people ore 
well fed, and the only section of them who can be said to 
be hard pressed for bare subsistence ate the bill tribes^ 
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who ase bat little more proirident than the beasts of the 
forests, sad have to undergo similar vicissitodes in daily 
food. The volume of wealth is rapidly increasing, and 
there is no lack of employment for those who wish for it. 
If only more of the money which the Provinces are re¬ 
ceiving reached the producers, and less was intercepted by 
moneylenders and middlemen, the condition of the people 
might be described as prosperous. But over them hangs 
the grip of the usurer, and the shadow of the civil courts.’ 

The indebtedness, apparently, was very great. *Out 
of twenty-three whose circumstances were investigated in 
detail, eighteen owed money ’ (p. 49). * Out of fourteen 
tenants, eleven were in debt—J;340 in all.’ ‘Eleven 
tenants reported on were all in debt—Jt*3(52 ’ (p. 55). 
‘Out of 1,847 tenants, 1,588 were in debt, and the 
Tahsildar of Bnrhunpnr estimates that at least nine 
out of ten of the tenantry of the Tabsil arc in involved 
circumstances’ (p. GO). 

Then, the people can exist—if existence it can be called 
—on almost nothing. ‘ The most instructive fact brought 
out by inquiries into the condition of five families of the 
labourer class was the extraordinary cheapness of a bore 
subsistence. A Baiga basket-maker, whose family con¬ 
sisted of his wife and two small children, made, on an 
average, twelve baskets a week, which he sold for 2 lbs. 
of unhusked rice or small millet, each. His monthly 
earnings were thus about 100 lbs. of unhusked rice, worth 
rather less than a rupee. The family not only managed 
to live on this, supplemented with jungle fruits and roots, 
but saved annually about a rupee’s worth of grain, where- 
virith they purchased the scanty clothing which suiiiced 
for them.’ This should be, as it probably is, the world’s 
record in cheap living! The average works out thus;— 

Total earnings in food per annum ... IGs. 

Less, saving for clothing . ^s. 

Leaving for food ... ... ISs. 

This was to be divided amongst four persons, and 
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leaves 3b. Od. each for fifty-two weeks, or less than haif 
of OKB FARTHING esch petson per day! That is, when 
unhusked rice can be obtained at 100 lbs. for Is. 4d. 
But, in 1882, the year in question, common rice ^as 
selling at Jubbulpur 32 lbs., at Nagpore 33 lbs., imd at 
Raipur at 64 lbs. per rupee. Let it be remembered this is 
an official statement concerning an inhabitant in what was 
then supposed to be the richest Province in the Empire. 

Of the Raipur district it is said there could be no clearer 
indication of the easy conditions of life in the Chhatisgarh 
division than was famished in 1886, when the rice crop 
was barely a quarter out-turn. The people did without 
relief from Government. Yet, in 1900, on the second 
famine within a few years occurring, that very district 
gained an eminence reached by no other district in India 
—forty'per cent, of its population were, at one time, on 
Government relief. 

These Provinces, according to the accounts freely given, 
and as freely (and as falsely) repeated to-day, were highly 
prosperous. Yet, when the shock of famine assailed 
them, the ‘ highly prosperous * people died by the hundred 
thousand. 


Famikb Mobtautv Bksults op 1897 and 1900. 


District. 

Jubbulpur 
Seoul 

Narsingpur 
Mandla 
Datnoh 
Saugor 
nagaliat ... 
Bilaspur ... 
Hoahangabail 
Chinkhadan State 
Makrai „ . 


Pcrceutara of 
Decrease on Expected 
Population. 

24 
27 
29 
27 
24 
85 
80 
27 
80 
42 
45 


No. of Inhabitants 
fewer than 
should have been. 

179,982 
99,241 
108,260 
92,824 
79.816 
209,111 
114,126 
817.268 
160,789 ' 

15,844 
8,809 * 


Total 


1370,510 


Thus, in what was alleged in 188*2 to be the most pros¬ 
perous part of the Empire, scarcity and famine demimd 
so terrible a total of human victims. 
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ASSAM. 

Of this fertile region in Eastern India, Mr, Darroh 
concludes an examination of the condition of the Chief 
Commissionership, by saying:— 

(а) The revenue is collected with ceso evcr.Ywiiere but in Sylhct, 
and scarcely any arrears remain over after the close of the oificlsl 
year. In Sylhet, where the assessment is lightest of all, the difllanlty 
is due to the litigious character of the people, not to their poverty. 
The Sylhetia has the strongest objection to paying liis revenue, and 
exhausts all the resources of subtilty to avoid doing so. The people 
of Assam Proper are much simpler, and, having the money at hand, 
pay it with readiness. 

(б) Every district possesses extensive areas of culturable waste, 
eonaiatiog largely of gross land, which could be reclaimed witli coni' 
parative eaae. In other words, tlio land available is far in excess of 
the population. Therefore, it is impossible that there should bo th» 
slightest difficulty as to tho means of subsistence. 

(o) Beggars are almost unknown in the Province. I have only 
seen one daring a residence of four years and tours in every district 
but the Giro and N4ga Hills. 

(d) Coolie transport is not to be obtained by Government any* 
where but in the Kh&si Hills without impressment. It is impossible 
to associate the idea of poverty with a people who cannot bo inducml 
to work volnntarily for Government at even more than the ordinary 
rates paid by private persons. 

(e) Begular employers of labour arc comiielled to import at very 
serions cost the labour they require. This is the difficulty which has 
from the beginning so prejudicially adcoled the tea industry of 
Assam. There can be no want of the means of subsistence amongst 
a people who by refusal to work oblige the planter to import bis 
labour at an initial cost sometimes exceeding Rs.lOO a head.' 

The Chief Commissioner atlirnicd this in these em¬ 
phatic terms: 'The conclusion, I am to say,’ remarked 
Mr. Daukes, Officiating Secretary, in the letter to the 
Government of India,' at which Mr. Fitzpatrick arrives, 
on a careful consideration of the materials before him, is 
that, so ^ as the Province under his administration is 
concerned, the question raised in your letter need cause 
the Government no anxiety whatever.* 

* 'Koto on the Condition of the People of Assam,’ p. 2-7, 'Eoon. Inq. 

use. 



' up to this dato this declaration of policy [concerning agricultural 
improvement] remains a dead letter as regards facilitating the supply 
of capital on reasonable terms, and the protection, repair, and exten¬ 
sion, of wells, tanks, and embankments, or other works of land 
improvement other than canals. It will continue to be a dead letter 
as long as these questions remain as at present at the unfruitful stage 
of fitful discussions inside the Qovermuent ofiices between a Secre¬ 
tary here and a Member of Council there, and as long as the necessary 
step is deferred of appointing strong Commissions to review the data 
and experience already gained, to moke such further inquiry as may 
be necessary, and to map out a line of action.’—A. H. HaRBiNaTOM, 
Officiating Commissioner, Fyzabad Division, Oudh, 1888. 
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AJMERE-MERWARA. 

This is one of the regions under the direct control of 
the Government of India. In view of the censures freely 
meted out by ' India ' to subordinate governments and 
especially to Feudatory States, here at least ought to bo 
perfectness of administration. Yet, Ajniere-Merwara is 
selected in the report of the Famine Commission of 1901 
as one of the regions in respect to which stern condemna¬ 
tion had to be expressed. The particulars concerning it 
in 1882 are of special interest. Munshi Balniakand Das, 
Tahsildar, Ajinero, furnished the following erposi and 
analysis of the condition of four villages: — 


I Villages 

I 



K<<rop 

MssikIa, 

1 JitUAUA 

i lA'ori 

I'AkRrAii 


MasikIa. 

■ Khurwa. 

< 

rt«An{{Aii. 

--- - 

i_ 

i 



(a) The average number of 


f 

1 


persons in a family 
(6) Total i>opu]ation of village 
and its area:— 

5 

5 

7 

5 

(1) Number of houses 

ISO 

135 

255 

125 

(2) Number of people 

880 

750 

1,796 

625 


Big. 

Big. 

Big. 

Big. 

(4) Area cultivated 

1,935 

1,900 

2,900 

8.200 

(0) Area uncultivated 

r>6o 

400 

2,400 

0,958 

Total area 

2,500 

2,800 

5.300 

18,153 

(e) Approximate produce 

Its. 

Rs. 

Bh. 

Rs. 

during the past 20 years 

4,20,000 

2.27,280 

6,00,000 

' 

1,80,000 

__ A 

(d) Approximate amount of 
dwts incurred during that 



15,000 

12.500 

period ,«• ... 

10,000 

50,000 

(e) (1) Inddence of produce 
for each family (one year) 

180 

981 

101 i 

71 
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I Kerop 
Masada. 


(2) Quantity of produce re- j 
served for payment of; 
Oovomment lievenue j 
and debts and village ' Ks. 
menials. I 41 


(8) Net available for con¬ 
sumption and reserve 
stock . bO 

I 


Villages. 


— 

Juwana 

Leeri 

Pakaran 

Masada. 

Khorwa. 

Piaangan. 

1 

j 

i 

1 

1 

j Us, a. p* 

Tvs. 

Bs. 

1 24 4 0 

CO 

28 

! 


-- — 

1 

74 12 0 

141 

_ 

48 


(4) Quantity required by thos Generally speaking, the whole 
family for consumption on I stock is consumed in feeding, 
account of food, clothing, and I clothing, etc.,and no saving or sur- 
other necessaries of life, sur- j plus is kept. On the other hand, 
plus or deficit; and if the in most cases, there is a deficit, 
latter, how it is met.which is met by fresh loans.* 


(5) Proceeds of occupation, besides agriculture, by members other 
than the head of the family:— 


Villa{;cs. 



Korop 

Masuna. 

Juwana 

Masada. 

Leeri 

Khorwa. 

Pakaran 

Plsangan. 

(a) Ordinary labour ... 

Rs. a. p. 
60 8 0 

Bs. ti. p. 
68 0 0 

B8.a.p. 
70 0 0 

Bs.a.p. 
10 0 0 

(b) Sale of dry wood, 
thor, bush, etc. ... 

Nil. 

Nil. 

NU. 

Nil. 

(c) Sale of grass, oto. ... 

a 

t% 

79 

If 

(</) Sale of milk, curd, 

ghi, etc. 

(e) Solo of cow-dung 
cakes, etc. ... ... 

2 8 0 

2 12 0 

25 0 0 

25 0 0 

• •• 

. 

• • s 

• • ■ 

• as 

^ Final results ;— 

U) Total earnings of a 
family in a year 

161 0 0 

145 8 0 

286 0 0 

88 0 0 

(2) Total liabilities — 

(o) Old debts . 

88 0 0 

278 0 0 

400 0 

800 0 

(5) New debts ... 

18 0 0 

70 0 0 

10 0 0 

20 o p 


* Note by Munahi Balmakand Das, Tahsildar, Ajmere. P. 227, Digiiiiy 
of 1888. 






ANALTSIS OF FAMILY !]^00MK8 


m 


(8) PtohMe foraeaii— 

Additional profits by increased onltivation, 
repayments of debts, etc. 

( Jaw 0 is not frequently used by agrtoul- 
(y) Articles other than 1 turiats generally, but they use vegetaUes, 
grain used as food j specially onions, to the extent of about two 
( chittaks each in addition to food. 

In the case of village menials:— 


Please see below. 


Villad^'S. 


I Kenm Jitwana ' Lorri j I’akaran 
j Masuaa. Masuda Kliurwa. jriK»n^u. 


(1) Number of inmates in a i 

1 

f 

1 



family . ; 

4 ! 

4 i 

A 

.1 

(2) Beceipts on account of i 

1 

1 

I 



village perquiHito8(avcrage , 

Us. , 

Rs. ■ 

Rs. 

Rh. 

per family) . 

30 : 

20 i 

40 

85 

(8) Approximate income dur- i 

! 

t 

1 



ing the past 20 years ... 

12,000 ! 

1.5,000 i 

85,000 

17,500 

(4) Incidence of income on , 

1 




each family (one year) ... i 

60 I 

50 1 

70 

25 

(5) Income reserved for re- 

1 

1 

1 



nayments of debts, etc. ' 
(6) Net available for con- ' 

10 ; 

10 i 

1 

1 

I 

20 

5 

sumption, reserve stock, i 

i 

i 

} 



etc.... ... ... ... 

00 ! 

40 ) 

50 

*20 




The quantity of food required is as follows:— 

For an adult male . 2 lbs. 

Ditto female . 11 „ 

Children. 4 lb. 

'Hiere can be no doubt that the condition of the agriculturists 
generally is far from satisfactory. The average number of persons 
in a funily is between five and seven, and the area under cultivation 
in the possession of each family is lietween nine bighas and 26 
bighas. The average income of a family»calculated from an approxi* 
mate income for the last 20 years, comes to Bs^iS and lta286 
anniudly, or in other words, Rs.? 8a. to Bs. 24 per month. The inci' 
donee per head falls at Bs.l 8a. to B8.8 8a. per month, which is quite 
iasuffident considering the quantity of food required at the rate given 
above, F<w a few days after the harvest is reaped they (the agriciil* 
tnriats) have a suffldency of food, provided the produce is not wholly 
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taken away by their oredUtors. When they have no grain leftf they 
either incur fresh debts or live upon malucha and tamom (sdfogrown 
grains), which are not considered as conducive to health; on the 
other hand, they are said to render people weak. The case of the 
generality of the agriculturists is deplorable. In the first place, the 
share of the produce they get is hardly sufficient to keep them up for 
the whole year; secondly, most of them are heavily burdened with 
debts, and no sooner the crop is ripe, the creditors take the earliest 
opportunity of taking away a greater portion of what has been 
earned with hard labour. The agriculturists, as a rule, cannot do 
without a creditor. Although he may be a cause of their min, as 
soon as they get a share of their produce they would make them¬ 
selves merry at all hazards, thus spending all their earnings in a 
short time. Then they require food and seed. They have, therefore, 
no other recourse bub to go to their creditor, or bohra, as they call 
him. When once a debt is incurred, it is very difficult for an agri¬ 
culturist to extricate himself from the clutches of his creditor. 
Interest upon interest is added to the capital, and eventually the poor 
man has to part oven with his landed property. Such being the case, 
the agriculturists have not the means of nuvklng any considerable 
improvement on their land. In the KJialsa villages, they have the 
satisfaction of making some improvements when they like, inasmuch 
as they can obtain tacavi advances for the purpose; but the ease is 
quite different in ittamrari estates. Firstly, they have nothing to 
tempi them to make any improvements, because they cannot call any 
^ land their own. They have no proprietary right in the land, and are 
entirely at the mercy of the iatamrardart who can turn them out 
whenever he likes. Secondly, they have no such facility in the 
matter of tacapi advances as the cultivators in the Khalsa villagea 
have. 

As I have above stated, these agriculturists seldom use yawe, but 
they frequently use malucJia and aanwan, which is rather injurioiu 
to their health. It is self-evident that, when they have not a suffi¬ 
ciency of food, they are generally compelled to reduce &eir food. 
Their expenses in marriages are but limited, (but in moaar (funoral 
feasts) generally theii* expenses far exceed their means, and this is the 
cluof reason why they incur heavy debts.' 

Another reporter says:— 

' Note by Balmakand Das, Tsbrildar, 7th June, 1888, p. SS7, * Bebs. 
Inq.,' 1888. 



* SURPI^S m AKY OF THESE YILLAOES* SOI 

lo obedimce to ihe orden ot tiie Oovenuiuak of Todio Mad Iho 
A«Bi»kont«C fHn i ni8 i >i oner, I inquired into ^o question of Wio Ineuffl* 
cieucy of food grains from which the agricultural classes suflTcr. 

I selected fifteen villages:— 

5 vtllageSi first sort. 

C villages, average sort. 

6 villages, inferior sort. 

From private inquiries made of these villages in regard to their food, 
1 have been able to prepare a statement herewith submitted. From 
this I condudo that a villager continues to take his ordinary quantity 
of meal so long as ho is not embarrassed, or so long as ho is able to 
secure loans from hohras, and so long as ho has a stock of grain. 
When they ooimot get loans and their stocks are exhausted, they 
necossarily diminish their scale of diet, thus:— 

Adult male . 12 chittaks. 

Adult female . 10 „ 

Minor . 8 „ 

It is this diminution of the dietary scale that e\cniually enfeebles 
the body, weakens the constitution, and breaks the hoiUth of the 
agriculturist. 

The inquiry embraces the statistics for the whole of the population 
of the villages. Their receipts for the twenty yetu's have been shown 
in columns 8, 28, and 29. Columns 9 and 90 show the state of loan 
and embarrassment of kaahtkara and kamins. Columns 21 and 22 
give the details of the old and new loivns. Columns 10 and 81 give 
the details of yearly income. Columns 11, 12, 32, and 88 give the 
annual charges. 

At this rate there is no suridus in any of these villages. Zemindars 
and kamins (village menials) are for the most part embarrassed, and 
their income being low, they are unable to liquidate tholr loans. 

The incidence of receipts from agricultural and other sources, per 
head, comes to Rs.! 8a., Rs.! 12a., R8.2; and only in selected villages to 
Bs« 28a per month. It may therefore be safely said that the state of 
the agricultural classes is far from satisfactory, and specially of the 
villages of Ohoojra, Dhagal, Bargaon, Barla, and Palran, which are 
the least benefited by agriculture. 

Tlttir Uv^hood is mostly derived from the sale of gross, fodder, 
ghl, fad, and from working on wages. It is therefore clear that the 
future lot of these villages will be deplorable, since they do not engage 
themselves in agriculture. 
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It is impomible under these oireumstanoes to think ftat these nwi 
will Uquldste any debtst or that they would get euflSdent food to 
sttst^ themselves. 

Although it is impossible for other villages as well to support their 
inhabitants on a small earning of lls.2 or Bs.2 4a. per mensemt and at 
the same time to pay debts and incur marriage expenses out of that 
small sum, the villagers are seen to subsist on onions, plum-berries, 
cucumbers, and melons, the produce of the harvest for the time being; 
and there are others who live on game. 

I am satisfied that the people do suffer from the insuffidency of 
food grains. On occasions of marriages and deaths, loan8.ara taken 
from bohrat, which, under the above circumstances, become a burden 
to them, inosrauoh as they have to diminish their dietary scales, 
because a good deal of the produce has to be assigned to the bohrat 
in payment of debts.* 


Translation of Mnnshi Imamuddin's Keport, p. 333, ‘£con. Inq.,’ 1868. 



V 


THE HUNGER OF ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS NEVER 

FULLY SATISFIED. 

* 1 do not hesitate to say that hall our agriculiural population never 
know from year's end to year's end what it is to have their hunger 
fully satisfied. 

*The ordinary phrase in these parts, when a man asks for employ¬ 
ment, is that he wants half a seer of flour; and a phrase so general 
must have some foundation. I believe that it has this much truth in 
it, that 1 lb. of flour is suflioient, though meagre, sustenance for a 
non-labouring man. That a labouring adult can eat 2 lbs. 1 do not 
doubt; but he rarely, if ever, gets it. But take the ordinary popula¬ 
tion in a family of five, consisting of a father, mother, and three 
children. The father will, I would say, eat a little less than 2 lbs., 
the mother a little more than 1 lb., the children aboiit 8 lbs. between 
them. Altogether 7 lbs. to five people is the average whioh, after 
much inquiry, I am inclined to adhere to. I am confident that with 
our minutely divided properties, our immense and cramped popula* 
tion, and our grinding poverty, any attempt at heavier taxation 
would result in financial failure to the Govemraeut. in widespread 
distress and ruin to the pcople.’~Sir C. A. Elliott, K.C.H.I., whrn 
Settlement Ojffieer, North-WeBiern Frotincee, Hubteqnenthj Lieut.- 
Oovemor of Bengal, now Chairman, Finance Committee, London 
School Board. 


* Half our Agricultural Population ’ means 
ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS OP PEOPLE! 

What, it may be asked, since he has been living iu 
England, after retirement from the service, has Sir 
Charles Elliott done to assuage this never-satisfied 
hungelr ? What is he doing now ? What will he answer 
to the questions in verses 31-45, Matt. xxv. ? 


m 




* Drought and scarcity were common enough before our time, and 
sometimes passed into actual famine; but the people were never so 
powerless before to prevent the development of scarcity into 
starvation. Every village in the country hod its own reserve of grain 
stored up therein against famine. To this hour, nothing will induce 
the ryots in Tjower Bengal or Orissa to part with their private food 
reserves of rice but necessity. ... In Orissa the ryot never deems 
himself quite safe, we are told, with less than a full two years’ store 
of rice in his homestead. Now the unifonu result of intr^ucing our 
rule into a Ihrovincc seems to have been the gradual exhaustion of 
these stores, and at last their total disappearance.’— India, Before 
«mr Time and Since, by Robrrt Knioht (1881). 


sio 
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THE liOWBR PROVINCES OP BEN0AL. 

For Bengal, as for the Madras Presidency, the par¬ 
ticulars of the 1881-82 inquiry arc a-wanting by the 
present writer. The following details, however, are 
available for Behar:— 

The Settlement Officer, Mr. CoUin, writing with special reference 
to two villages examined by him in tiie district, obKcrvc^i: * From 
the foregoing description of tlic condition of the agricultural cloMsea 
in this pergnnah (Daphor), it appears that they uoed not at present 
cause any apprehension, and that in ordinary years they have snffl- 
oient means of subsistence. The picture whicli T have drawn docs 
not, however, show any great prosperity and shows that the lower 
classes, which, including the weaving class, amounting to twenty-6ve 
per Oont.!of the population, have little chance of improving their posl* 
tion, and that they would have no resources to fall buck upon in 
time of Bcaroity.' 

The Collector of Monghyr remarks that ho 1ms come across 
many inhabitants who were thin and apparently in want of due 
nourishment. The Collector of Patna writes of ryots holding less 
‘ than four local bighas, or two and a half (icrcs: * Their fare is of tint 
very coarsest, consisting to a great extent of khmari ddf, and the 
quantity is insufficient during a considerable part of tlie ^car. They 
can only take one full meal instead of two. They are badly houscil, 
and in tho cold weather insufficiently clotlied.’ As to labourers, he 
odds that their condition is rather worse : ‘ They are almost always 
paid in kind, the usual allowance of a grown man being two to two 
and a half seers of the coarsest and cheapest grain, viUue about 
one x^mny farthing. Women receive about half this rate, but their 
employment is less regular. Ordinarily, male labourers do not find 
employment for more than eight months of the year. Tlio conclusion 
to be drawn is that, of tho agricultural population, a large proportion, 
say 40 per cent., are insufficiently fed, to say nothing of clotliing and 
housing. They have enough food to support life and to enable tlieiu 
to work, but they have to undergo long fasts, having for a considerable 
part of the year to satisfy themselves with one full meal in the day.* 
With regard to Gaya, tho Commissioner accepts a statement mode by 
the Collector that forty per cent, of tho population ore insufficiently fed. 
Dr. Jjethbridge, the Inspector-General of Gaols, writes; ‘ In Behar, 
the diitriets of Mozufferpore and Sarun, and parts of Durbhunga and 
Ghumparun, are the worst, and there is almost constant insufficiency 

food among those who earn their living by daily labour.*' 

* Facts regarding the seven oatned districts of liehar, p. 252, * Ecoo. loq.,* 
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The Bengal Government are considered to' (nmiah a lair 
picture of the situation * in the following quotation 

The general result of the inquiry is that, in the great part of the 
Lower Provinces, the industrial classes find no difficulty in supplying 
their primary wants, and arc, as a rule, well no!:^shed. Thehr 
prosperity is greatest in the eastern districts, and gradually 
diminishes as we carry our survey towards the west. It is not 
impaired by endemic disease, even where this has reduced the 
population, and left the survivors to some extent emaciated or en¬ 
feebled. On the contrary, the reports from the districts so afflicted 
show that the inhabitants are somewhat better off than in the ndgh- 
bouring tracts. But the signs indicating prosperity cease when we 
roach Bohar, where, tliough the cultivators having holdings of a else 
sufficient to afford full occupation to their families are well-to-do, and 
the middle class enjoys exceptional comfort, wages are very low, so 
that those who depend for their living entirely or mainly on their 
daily labour, earn a very scanty subsistence. The number of these 
labourers, including those who hold some land, is estimated at about 
forty per cent, of a population of over fifteen millions. The cause of 
the lowness of wages appears to be the multiplication of the labourers 
in a healthy climate and under a social system founded on early 
marriages, up to the point at which employment can be found on the ‘ 
lowest terms consistent with the continued maiutenanoe of famiUea. 
The oause is of a permanent nature, existing social and climatic con¬ 
ditions remaining unchanged. Its effects would not be counteracted 
by any conceivable development of local industry, as sueh develop¬ 
ment could hardly progress in geometric ratio with the increase of 
population. Emigration can afford a sufficient and lasting remedy, 
only if it bo conducted on a large scale and continuously. If, after a 
system of emigration had been established, its operations were to be 
checked by the occupation of lands now waste, the existing diffierdty 
would arise again. It is possible that popular education, which has 
hardly as yet touched this part of the population, might, in the 
oourao of many years, affect a permanent change for the better by 
altering the views and habits of the people. In tlie meanwhile it 
would greatly facilitate the application of partial and temponoy 
remedies, such as the introduction of new industries and emigration. 

The Behab Ryot. 

*lt is, however, a fact that the average size of the 
fanns of the poorer classes does not exceed 6ve bighas, 
and that seven persons, according to the Census, consti¬ 
tute a household. The average value of the crops pro¬ 
duced in one year, taking good land with bad, on a single 
bigha is Bs.25, of which Bs.3 is payable in rent. There- 
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fan, tmoBgst pooiw rttWM , that ia aome 600,000 
persons, seven persons have io subsist on B8.1(y2 a year* 
or only one rupee and four annas each month (16s. 
each per annum). ^ Yet even this condition represents a 
state of things much more favourable than hall of the 
poorer classes, or 300,000 persons, can obtain. Tens of 
thousands of them have not more than two bighas of 
land, and the number of those who have only two or 
three is equally great. There are besides the landless 
day-labourers, who number from ten to Ofteen per cent, of 
the inhabitants of every village. How they contrive to 
subsist in years of scarcity, and partictilarly during such 
lengtheped periods of dearth os the first five months of 
the official year under report, is a more difficult ques¬ 
tion than most people are prepared to answer.*—Mr. 
Toynbee, Collector of Patna, quoted by Sir H. 8. 
Cunningham, K.C.I.ID., p. 189, ' Condition of the Country 
and People of India,* Pari. Pap., 1881. 

Comment is necessary. That comment must needs 
have a personal element in it, for thus only can Indian 
affiairs become vital. It is disagreeable work, but it is 
necessary work. Sir Henry Cunningham, twenty years 
ago, quoted the above grievous description of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Behar. The knowledge of such a state of things 
imposed on the learned judge and versatile novelist a 
special duty. He became one who 'knew.' Did he, 
fifom '10—10—79,* the date of his memorandum, do 
anything for the Behari ? Sir Henry, who is still living, 
retired from India in 1888. He has lived in England 
since on pension. That pension is at least i£l,(X)0 per 
annum, and, therefore, represents the annual income of 
more than twelve hundred of the poorer inhabitants of 
Behar* Since his retirement Sir Henry has * eaten up * 
one year's living expenses of nearly thirty thousand 
Beharis. He has known their condition. What, in bis 
retirement, has he done for them? 

Unhappily, there are many Englishmen who have like 
knowledge; hardly one of them seems to think that 
knowledge imposes responsibiUty. 

34 



'India is the most wretched of countries. The waj Europeans 
live there is absurd in its luxury: they seem so utterly effeminate 
and not to have an idea beyond the rupee. I nearly burst with tiie 
trammels that are put on one. 1 declare I think we are not far off 
losing it. I should say it was the worst school for young people. 
Every one is always grumbling, which amuses mo. The united 
salaries of four judges were iE22,000 a year. A. B. had been five 
years in India, and had received in that time ^7,0001 It cannot 
last. How truly glad I am to have broken with the whole lot; 
^100,000 a year would not have kept me there .'—Leitert of Omerat 
A, Q. Gordon to Tti* aiator, M. A. Gordon, p. 208. (London: 
Macmillan and ('o., 1888.) 


M 
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From a number of replies in answer to an inquiry made 
in The Hindu newspaper, respecting the practice sidopted 
by the authorities and the experience ot the ryots, recdyed 
by me from the Madras Presidency, 1 select from three 
districts what appear to be representative statements:— 

I.—MADUEA DISTEICT. 

Madura, July 10,1001. 

You want to know whether * expenses of cultivation * in the 
Madras settlement operations include merely seed, etc., or whether 
any allowance is made in addition for a saihcient quantity pf grain 
being set aside for the due and proper nourishment of the Q^dtivator 
and his family. ^ 

The answer is, no such allowance is made. 

Your question is directly answered in paragraph 70, page 103, 
edition of 1898, of Dewan Bahadur Srinivasa Baghava Iyengar's 
Memorandum on the 'Progress of the Madras Presidency during 
the last Forty Years,’ where the author quotes Mr. Pedder, Bevenua 
Seoretary in the India Office, from the Statement of Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition of India for 1882-83, Fart I., 
page 116, as follows: 'The only way of finding tho average coat 
of cultivation is to ascertain what it would cost to cultivate a given 
holding by hired labour, and, as this labour would be needed for only 
a certain number of weeks or months, it is obvious that nothiny 
would be allowed aa wage for the aubtiatence of the euUvvator and 
hia family during the real of the year.' 

Here, of course, is tho direct official answer to your question. As 
to what the 'expenses of cultivation’ mean, I append twoextrootsi 
one from the ' Manual of Standing Information for the Madraa 
Presidency,’ published by the Superintendent, Government Press, 
Madras, 1803, and sold for Bs.l 8a.; the other from the * Manual of 
the Administration of the Madras Presidency,’ in 8 vols., Government 
Press, Madras, 1885. Both books, I believe, are by Dr. Maclean, of 
Salem fame, and I think Sir M. E. Grant Duff prided himself on the 
completion of the Manual of Administration during his regime. You 
will see from the extracts I append that the expenses of cultivation 
include only (1) ploughing oattie, (2) agricultural implements, seed, 
(4) manure, (6) labour required for ploughing, sowing, reaping, etc. 

The only doubt that can possibly arise as to the above is, as to the 
' labour required for ploughing,’ etc. You also want actual instanoea. 
I can give you two instances at present, also from official souroes. 
The first is from the letter of Mr. G. P. Clerk, Deputy•CommissiimMr 
of Bevenue Settlement, dated September 80, 1890, No. %8B to tht 



3i(il0RAS Sit 

BoMd of BwwnM) ambe^cd bi VaAru Oaranusnit OtAar AalaA* 

3vil^ 91» 1808| No. HUrtt pHMtng orden on Iho Tatgovo i^^tllement 
SoWno. In parEa dd of his lotior (pa^ 36 of tho O.O.), ^fr. Clmii 
in rogard to ntet cultiTation expenses t— 

* In the following sthtement the cost of enhivaiing an acre of the 
best soil is given in detaii The ainoonts noted against eat-h item are 
the averages of all the staicuteiita token from the Mirasdars. The 
average of the estimates received from the Tahsildars is also' 
shown. [5«e luutt pti^e,] 

This list sliowK oonclusivoly that the cultivation expenses dma not 
indade any subsistence for the cultivator's family. It must be borne 
in mind that Us.l4 is, in Mr. Clerk's words,' ilie inaxitiium cost of euHi* 
vating an acre of the best soil.' For inferior soils ho takes the cost 
of cultivation to be loss, instead of more, as ho ought to do. I ap^Mind 
an oxiiiet from tlie same letter of Mr. Clerk's giving the out-turn for 
each dikes of land and the deductions made and the lax proposed, 
from which it will bo seen that the cost of cultivation is taken as low 
as Rs.3 13a. for tho most inferior land. C?ertairdy Us-3 13a. cannot 
include anything for tho Hubsistence of tho faintly. I may add that 
the Hoard of lievcnue was itself struck at the aUow'snoo of 11 b. 3 I2a, 
per acre for oultivatioti expenses, attd said tliat Mr. Clerk's * lowest 
figure hardly allows for anything beyond the cost of sttod.’ The 
Hoard reduced Mr. Clerk's scale for the higher classes of bunds in 
some cases and adopted Hs.4 Ha. as tho lowest figure. (bara. 50 of 
Hoard's resolution, printed at i>age 157 of tho stmio (r.O.) 8o much 
for wet lands. With regard to dry lauds, the vultivation expenses 
are thus estimated by >fr. Clerk (para. 101 of bis letter, page 39 of 
the O.O.). 


1. Cost of Bullocks... 

SI* « « • 

Rs. n. 
... 1 0 

P- 

1 

2. 


Plough ... 

I • * * • » 

... 0 7 

H 

3. 

n 

Ploughing 

• • * • • • 

... 1 6 

0 

4. 


Manure ... 

• • 1 • » s 

... 1 4 

0 

5. 

tf 

heed ... 

• • • • • f 

... 0 7 

0 

6. 

i« 

Weeding... 

* • * • « • 

... 1 0 

0 

7. 

ft 

Watchman and Vettigan 

... 0 2 

1 

8. 


Harvesting 


... 0 18 

0 




Tutal 

... lls.6 B 10 


This agun is * tike cost of cultivating an acre of the bent orrfinary dry 
kmdt* and he has a sliding scale from Ks«6 8a. 10{). to Hs.80a. K^.for 
enHlva4ton expenses. 

My next quotations wOl be from Mr. Clerk's letter to the Hoard of 
Revwnm (oonteinlng pngimsMi for the re-settlement of Godavmi) 
dated Kovttuber 9, ll^» No. 571A, printed in Board's Proceedings 
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M«m)i 19, 1806, Mo. 4a. IitipMA.41 
(St ^81 <d tlw BJP.), Ifr. CI<^ l^voi y»« dtiiU* ol 1ih« Uxiwoms* of 
eiOUvotion for Um but wet hanA u fbUow«:— /I 


1 . 

X 

8 . 

4* 

5. 


Cost of Ballocka and Flonghing 
„ IinplonionU . 

II &00(1 **4 

Manttro. 

f| 4* 4 * 4 4 4 4 * 


B«4 a. p. 
..* 8 8 0 
4.4 0 8 0 

... 0 12 0 
... 2 12 0 
...8 8 0 


Total ... Ur.14 0 0 


In para. 42 (page 82 of the B.?.), Mr. Clerk givee 'the cost of 
cultivating black paddy on an aero of dry land ’—^paddy-growing dry 
land 8^ of course, the beat dry land—as followa:— 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1. Butlocks and ploughing 

... « 

0 

0 

2. Implements . 

... 0 

8 

0 

d. Seed ... ... ... ... 

... 0 

8 

0 

4. Labour . 

... 4 

0 

0 

Total 

... Rb.H 

0 

0 


Mr. Clerk’s aliding scale for * wet c\iUivation oxiMinsea ’ van'oR from 
K8.14 to and that for ' dry cultivation expensoM ’ from ltti.8 to 

B8.2 6a. 

Your question is, I think, answered sufKcicntly by the quotatlonfe 
and extracts I have given. With regard to the Mwlrae Hctilement 
opcnmltona generally, 1 would refer you to paras. 69 to 79 iit Mr. 
Srinivasa Ragbar Iyengar's * Forty Years' Progress’ from which 1 have 
already quoted, under the heading 'Perimlical Itevisions of l^and 
Settlement.' It is a groat mistake to suppose that the Oovemment 
proceeds upon its theory of a scientific settlement from actual facts. 
What it does is first to make up its mind to raise the revenue demand 
of a particular district by so much, and then to prepare tables 
ci out-turns, cultivation expenses, etc., leading up to the theoretical 
to,^ fotmd in the Standing Order. It is not that tho 
‘oondustons are based on actual facts bearing upon each item of 
calculation he the theoretical process; but the facts are adjusted to 
suit tho inerease of revenue previously fixed upon. Upon this point, 
I may quota to you again from the ' Forty Years' Progress,' para. 70, 
page 182, where Mr. Srinivasa Raghar Iyengar quotes from Pedder: 
* 2%e fixBt step in a Madras settlement practically is to determine, on 
general ooneideraiions (such as those described under Bombay), 
whether the toact coming under srtUement requires a decrease or 
wtt bear an enhanaemenl of its land revenue and to what axlutl. 
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The total amomt of aeeeunmt to he hapoted haoiaf ihm hem 
deoided on, (he retuUe of the proeett ahove deteribed are adjwied eo 
a* to yiel^it* 

Ft^alaoHon.K.KBlyanaSandaram Aiyar’s speech in thoCongmm 
o{ 1694 on the Land l^ttlement question. Vide also Sir Anctiand 
Colvin's remarks on the Madras Settlement printed In appendix to 
the same book at page ccxxxvii, et eeq. 

Yon will find that Sir Auckland quotes (page ocxnix) Mr. Benso}, 
one of our Settlement Directors, as remarking that 'the system of 
calculating the working expenses of the ryot by which these decrease 
in proportion to the assessed value of the land is radically wrong,* 
and that' in fact, within certain limits the expenses for the production 
of the standard crop of jowra vary rather inversely to the quality of 
the land dealt with.' 

As to what is the actual cultivation expenses, in our pti^Uoal 
experience as against the theoretically adjusted figures of the Govern* 
ment officers, 1 would refer you to a memorial signed among others 
by Sir V. Bhasbyam Iyengar—a gentleman who will never put his 
signature to any memorial to Government unless the facts were 
absolutely true, who has been often consulted by Government, and is 
in its confidence, who was the first native to officiate as Advocate* 
General, and who has now been made judge of the High Court 
The memorial is about the Pisgar assessment. You will find that 
ho estimates the cost of cultivation to be B 3.86 8 a. per acre (not 
including anything for the subsistence of the cultivator and his 
family), whereas the Government estimate is Bs.ll 11a. 6 p. and 
Bs.lO 10a. 6 p. In fact, the maximum allowance for cultivation expenses 
of the Government officers that I know of is Bs.l4 per sore tiiat I 
have mentioned above. 

4 You may ask, how it is that the ryots keep up thdr lands instead 
of relinquishing them when cultivation expenses are taken so low 
and the tax is very hi^. My candid opinion on this matter is that 
though the Government has estimated the oat*tam very high and the 
cultivation expenses very low, still the ryots are able to bear'the 
assessment because the prices have continually increased since'the 
Seventies, and the ruling prices are much higher than the prices taken 
at the Settlements. This rise in prices has acted as a provUential 
set'off to the iniquitous figures of the Settlement Departnient. Othe!^ 
wise many people would have been forced to relinquish their lands. 
Now that a sort of gold standard has been established in India, if the . 
' prices should fall hereafter the ryots would suffer indescribable woe 
and misery on account of the Se^ements. 

Eetrael from Da. Macuun's * Manual of the Adminieltalion qf 
the Madrae Pretideney,* vol. i. p. 109, par. 111. . . 

The third step is to get what is technically knoum as 'net foodoeA* 
The moaey*value of the net produce is found by deducting from tiie 
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OMMMyi'Vifaw of Ihe leltl prodoee Mtivod «l m |iioi 4<nNwib«d ttio 
wipoaiM of enHivtUosu Time eme made e$f cf ike eoei > 0 / 
%mplemeiU»t monwrv, eeedt and eowingt iraw^flantiof and 

tke •0op«t 0 / eenanitf permanent and iemperary. The Oxpoiiftitaiie 
op dtt ihoM items except, the fint luad »eoon4 must be Iteshly 
inetinfed every year; btit catUe and implements will last for several 
yearst and their cost is disiriboted equally over all. Tlie cost of 
caMet implements* seed, the wa^es of permanent servanUt and 
the cost of transplanting ore taken as constant whatever the soil* 
It is obvions Uiat the ryot will employ tee same cattle and tin* 
plmnenta on any land he may have without reference to its soil; 
the quantity of seed sown ia much the ttame on all kinds of soil; 
the wages of ixunnanent fann servants do not de{)end upon the soil of 
the farm they are employed on; the cost of transplanUng is a 
question not of soil, but of area; and the cost of sowing ts properly 
included in the hire of the permanent fann servants. The only 
items of the cost of cultivation that may be regarded os varying 
therefrom are manure and harvest labour. The soils having been 
valiied at so much per acre* it is necessary to determine the cost of 
cultivation by the same standard. This ia done by asoertidniug 
the siso of an average holding in wet and in dry and by distributing 
tee various items which make up the total cost of its cultivation 
rateably over its acreage. The difference between the value of the 
produce adjusted and commuted in the manner indicated above and 
the cost of cultivation is the value of the net produoe. half of which 
is the land assessment. 

Bairaetfrom tke * Manual 0 / Standing In/armatu>n/or tke Madrai 
Preeidmey' Government Press, Madras, 1898. 

Agsdnst the average value of the produce thus determined has to be 
set off the * cost of cultivation/ the estimation of which used to be 
one of the most diffionlt and the most conjectural of the various steps 
in connection with a Settlement. The items of cost usually Included 
in tee estimate were—(1) Ploughing cattle; (2) Ag;ricultural im> 
plements; (8) Seed; (4) Manure; (8) Labour required for ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, etc. The ineteod of cidculation varied according to 
tee description of crops grown, and of culture, as well as according to 
tee practice of making the various payments in each district. In 
some, teeie are made in grain, in oteers in money, and in some In 
bote grain and money. The payments mads in grain were converted 
fnte money at the commutation price adopted for the Settlement. 
The ooet of bullocks and of the implements of husbandry was 
disbibotod over the number of years during which they were 
esbmated to be cerviceable, and the other items were esleulated 
lor each ymr. Caksulatems wme made for tee mea which could 
be oalterated wUh one plough and one peir of buUocke* and then 
tednoed to terms of an eere. The usud prietioe was to work out the 
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Mqmaiei fcur the best soil, and then to pKp<»ttoxiatoly dhnbididi-thit, 
standard oa the quality of soil descends. This znetiiod is optti to 
obiectiiSna5jCti the ground that the cost of cultivating poor sa& is 
greater than for superior soils. But it is to be home in mind that 
the cultivator is content with a much smaller relative out«tam 
from inferior soils and omits many processes, such as repeated 
ploughings, manuring, weeding, and hoeing, which ore resorted to on 
the higher class lands. Now the cultivation expenses are taken to be 
the same as has already been determined in neighbouring settled 
districts. These expenses being deducted from ^e gross assets, 
i.e,, the value of the total out-tum, the result is the approximate net 
produce of the land under examination, and half of this is taken as 
the Government demand. 

I For additional extract see Table on opposite pa^e.] 


II.—THE NELLORE DISTRICT. 

Nelloeb, 

July 10.1901. 

SiB,—Beforring to your communication published in the issue 
of the Hindu, of July 8, 1901, I bog to communicate to yon the 
following information as regards ‘cultivation expenses.* The in* 
formation rofors to the NcUore district. 

The Board's Standing Orders in force now say:— 

*T1iq assessment is to be fixed so as not to exceed half the net 
produce after deducting the expenses of cultivation.’ 

Your question is what items are included in the expression, 
‘expenses of cultivation, etc.' 

The following items are included in the above term:— 

1. Cost of Bullocks. 

2. Cost of Implements. 

8. Cost of Manure. 

4. Wages of Labourers (yearly and daily). 

6. Cost of Seed. 

I append a statement showing how the 'net produce* has been 
worked up. 

Theoretioally, the method of calculation adopted seems to he 
excellent, and none but the ryot knows where the shoe pinches. 
Bead the above to the r>’ot; he will at once point out the ftdloi^es. 
To begin with, ho will take exception to the gross ottt*tum adopted 
per acre. He will say that for the kind of soil which his land Ut, 
cconposed of, the estimated out-turn is too high.' He is apt to oom* 

* The estimated out-turas given in the statement are for soils most 
emamoR. Higher out-turns are estimated for richer soils, whteh art not 
common. 
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puJ[ tutder this head that there Is failttre of snooeesIVa ssasoitf} 
all the eazQe, the land-tax has been sereved hram hhn with relentilsss 
Tigoor^-HMi ||^e ground that a few grains have been found altered hi 
the fieldt, which was evidence of out-turn. Remember, also, tibe 
Madras rales on remissions, under which no remission is granted 
if the inspecting officer is satisfied that the land has produced one- 
thirty-second of a normal crop. Ten or twelve years before, the rule 
was to grant remission if the estimated out-turn fell below one-eighth. 
In other words, if the normal out-turn was estimated at 82 bnshids 
per acre, and if in a year of short rainfall it produced only, say, 
four bushels, the rj'ot can have no remission. Supposing another bad 
year follows, and in this year an acre of the land produced two bushels, 
no remission can be granted under the rules. Now, remember the 
fact that the ryot had spent on the land in both the years much 
labour and money for ploughing, seeds, weeding, etc., and ^e out-turn 
in both the years is found to be far short of the expenses incurred. 
As if this is insufficient, Government comes with its demand for 
land-tax to complete the ryot’s ruin. I am not drawing on my 
imagination, for the above arc stern facts. We are having a suc¬ 
cession of bad seasons; and even in the best of years the estimated 
normal out-turn cannot bo got. 

Expbnsks of Coltivation. 

1. Cost of Bullocks. 

Then, coming to the first item of expenses of cultivation, i.e., cost 
of bullocks, I am unable to find out how the amount has been worked 
out. It was estimated that four pairs of bullocks, costing R8.2fi0 in 
the aggregate, are required to till twenty acres of land. A sum of 
U8.17 6a. is deducted under this head for ten acres {vide statement 
attached), and this is what I don’t understand. Of course new 
bullocks are not required each year. A set purchased in one year 
may, if all goes well with the ryot, last for a maximmn period of 
five years. But in these days of famine and pestilence and forest 
reservation, the cattle mortality from diseases alone is terrible, not 
to speak of mortality from want of fodder, so that in the caM of 
unlucky ryots—and the majority are unlucky—a set will not last for 
more than three years. Even supposing that his cattle serve him 
out the full term, the average cost of bullocks for a year is B8.26 
for ten acres. 

In calculating the cost of bullocks, it is not sufficient that the 
average cost of bullocks for each year is deducted from the gross 
produce, but providon most be made for meeting the interest on tiie 
capital ridsed in purchasing the bullocks. I dull make the pdnt 
clearer. Say I own twenty acres of land. I want fonr pairs of 
bullocks, which cost B8.250. (I take this figure, being more emy 
of calculation.) I borrow this amount from a moneylender. I have 



to fiv • yrty.Mtmt to BiM tolS ito” «■>*- pw Niiivin—•tUjr 
wv)d«m| d imlA indeed to* n xydk, UI lejr eetde RtUK)« jeer fkom mjjr 
fRM pvodooe, 1 ehall nNdonp (he miguuii o^dtal ndeed yeew. 
Bn! how em I to meet (be iniereel doe on (he emouii( f^ lTo imh% 
X mey (o mp ovedi(or my yeeiiy eeving under (hie heed, end idtue 
leiumi (he burden of tn( 0 ^s(; but even (hen, how am T (o pe/ (he 
intetert? This must, I fancy, be met from my net iMcoduoet At 
(he end of (he fifth year, uiy cattle, even if they are alive so long, are 
of no use to me, and i have to purchase new ones; and t have to 
raise a loan again, so that the sum of 1U.2501 origiiWly borrowed is 
a permanent debt, and the interest thereon should, in the ordinary 
course, bo deducted from the gross produce as part of the cost of 
buUooks. According to my contention, the cost of bullocks for ten 
acres comes to Bs.h4 i>er annum, 

Bh. 

Cost of bullocks for ton acres .1*15 

Total interest on capital for five years at 12 per cent, 
per annum, a sum of B8.25 boing snpiiosed to be 
paid towards capital every year . 45 

Total for five years . Bs.l70 

Total for one year . Bh.84 

As I have already stated, I shall have (o raise again a loan of Bs.l36 
at the beginning of the sixth year to purchase new cattle, and the 
same process as stated above continues. 

It will be obsen ed that the QovernuM»nt has allowed only Bs.l7 6a. 
under (his head, or only half of what might fairly be claimed by the 
ryot, without taking into consideration other vicissitudes, such as 
premature mortality among bis cattle from diseases so prevalent, 
into consideration, 

2. Co$i of IiHplementM. 

Under this head a sum of Ba.6 4a. is allowed. When this is 
mentioned to the ryot, ho heaves a long sigh, and recounts witli 
(ears in eyes how little by little his privileges in getting certain 
agriottltund implements gratu from his village forests have been 
rutidessly out off by the all>absorbiug Forest Department, and how 
he has now to pay for every stick which he wants. Times have 
greatly changed now, and the allowance under this head, which may 
have been (air at one time, is now foimd inadequate. 

8. ifonarr. 

One corimu ineonsistonoy occurs under this head, displaying the 
igneraoee of the Settlement officer. His Codepmbabty teaches him 
(^ the richer toe constitution of the soil, the greider the mamure it 
requites, and the poorer the soil, toe 1ms the manure. But we all 
imderrtand that the poosM the soilf the more the manure required 
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to|Sia]c$ It prodaotive. Th!a ineondsteney ap«rti<Whe ry<ii l» mort 
placM is denisd the bsnefit of the manure wUoh cattle gtra 
by the e|Soroemeat of the so-oaUed sanitary laws. He cannot ttoes 
up the lAstuire in his baok>yard because the sanitary officer oosKienisis 
it. In municipalities and unions he has to purchase the ashes of bis 
own household and the dung of his own cattie at extraordinarily high 
prices from those bodies. It thus happens that the provision under 
this head also is not sufficient, 

4. Waget of Labovren, 

This communication will be unusually lengthy if I begin to demon* 
strate the utter inadequacy of the provision under this head. Suffice 
it to say that the expense is much underestimated. If, however, it 
is desired that this must be thoroughly sifted, I should be very glad 
to give the results of my experiences. 

6. Coat of Seed — Sufficient. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that any allowance is made and 
deducted from the gross out<tom for the due and proper nourishment 
of the cultivator and the members of his family. The ryot manages 
to keep his body and soul together, by himself, and all his family 
members, toiling in the field, taking tlio place of daily labourers, for 
whom some provision is made in the expenses of cultivation. 

A RYOT. 

[See Table oppoaife.] 


IIT.-SOUTH ARCOT DISTRICT. 

Dbob SiB,-~In response to your letter dated 17th June, 1901, pub* 
lished in the Hindu of yesterday, I beg to inform you that, according 
to the former practice of the Madras Land Revenue 3ettiem«it 
Department, the expenses of cultivation included the following 
items:— 

1. Cost of Ploughing Cattle. 

3. Cost of Agricultural Implements. 

8. Seed. » 

4 . Manure. 

6. Price of labour required for sowing, transplanting in wet, 
reaping, threshing, etc. 

The expenses of cultivation do not allow for any quanMty grain 
being set aside for the nourishment of the cultivator and his fanffiy. 

The cost of feeding oattle is not provided for in the esUmate of ” 
culUvation expenses, as the straw is taken as a set*off against tills 
item. If, however, in any district or tiaot the feeding charges ace 
known to be spedaJly hi{^er, owing to grain being ^ven topton^hlog 
cattle, tirie ie taken into aooount. 

Supposing that the oultivatiott expenses wwe oaleukted at Ball 
for the beet land, they would nm sooMthtogea nndear, vis., wett^ 
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tktni, 

Fbughlnsr Cattl6 ... 

Agrioulttiral Imptemenifi 
Saod ... «■. «•« 

Manure »«• ««• 

ag09 ... ... *•# 

Total . 

Dry* one-hall ... 

The way in which the expenses were arrived at was to asoertainy 
separately, what extent of wet land and what of dry conld be, under 
the ordinary conditions of the district, cultivated by one plough and 
one pidr of bullocks. 

The method of calculation varied according to the description of 
crops grown and of culture, as well as according to the pracUcc 
of making the various payments in the district. In some these are 
made in grain, in others in money, and in some in both grain and 
money. The payments made in grain were converted into money at 
the commutation price adapted for the settlemeni 
The cost of bullocks and of the implements of husbandry was dis¬ 
tributed over the number of years during which they were estimated 
to be serviceable, and the other items were calculated for each year. 

Suppose the commuted money value of the gross produce per acre 
of land was Rs.Q? 9a. 

A sixth of this (s Rb. 4 9a. 6p.) was deducted to compensate for 
vicissitudes of the season; 
leaving B8.22 15a. 6p.; 

from which again was deducted Bb. 11 for cultivation expenses; 
leaving the net value of Rs.ll 15a. 6p.; 

* of which half (s R8.5 15a. 9p.), or say Rs.S, was taken as the 
Government share. 

The present practioe of the Settlement Department is not to work 
out separately the cultivation expenses for each district dealt with, 
but to adopt toose arrived at for the neighbouring districta. ^ 

July 9, 1901. 

If any reader has omitted to peruse the foregoing most 
valuable documents, and this paragraph should catch his 
attention, I beg him to turn back the pages and read them* 
Their intrinsic interest is so great, they throw so dear 
and vivid a light upon the Indian Qovenunents as prac¬ 
tical land stewards, as well as exhibit the actual position 
of the cultivator, that no one, wishing to really under¬ 
stand the ryot's position, may pass these * human docu¬ 
ments * by unread and unpondered. 
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AK statement 


Produdng aadi Contnmhig CImms : 


Profesuonal and Ftoporty* 
Holding diunes, 
Government and all PartittB 
Connected With It. 


Agricaltnriata, 

Manafoetoren, Miners, 

Artiaana, eto., 

Carriera and Middlemen, 

Total Income of Country: S, + S, + Sj — S^. 

Money Value of Cropa not Accurately Obtainable In India. 
Therefore Government Bevenue (ita Itatio Aacortained) Made 
the Basis of Calculation. 

lleply to a (possible) Kigorous Critic as to How so Many 
People Still Continue to Survive, the Average Visible 
Income being Below Maiutenance Line. 


The chapter which follows, the longest in tins work, 
consists mainly of an estimate of the whole income of 
India in an ordinary year. From the estimate thus made 
the average income of every Indian is obtained, and, os 
the Government of India professed to take a like course 
twenty years ago, a comparison between the results of 
to<day and of 1B82 is made. A pending discussion, in 
certain English reviews, on a cognate subject afifeciing 
the detailed income of the United Kingdom, which is 
proceeding whilst these pages are passing through the 
press, indicates the desirability of my stating explicitly 
the principle upon which my calculations are made. It 
Appears that there are in use two or three mutually 
exclusive methods of reckoning a nation’s income. The 
great point of difference seems to be this; Ought income 
derived from stocks and shares earning dividends in the 
same country, and from professional and clerical services, 
to be added to the total value obtained from the products 
of the soil—surface-planting or growth and mining—and 
from the value imparted to those products by agricultural 
and industrial labour ? In the opinion of the present 
writer the answer is in the negative. Those incomes 
ought not to be included, seeing that they are paid from 
the respective products described. To include them 
would be to reckon a portion of the total income twice 
over, and thus vitiate the result. 

The diagram and explanation which face this page aro 

35 8“ 
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given to make more oleii^ than any wOrda of mere 
description could do, my basis of calculation. They 
should, it seems to me, make my position discernible 
at a glance. 

In the calculations which follow I have given the 
income in money value. It is necessary, then, to state 
how I have obtained this value, and to examine generally 
the factors involved in the problem. The diagram shows 
the respective classes of a country segregated into five 
broad natural divisions:— 

Agriculturists, Professional and Property- 

Manufacturers, Miners, holding Classes. 

Artisans, etc. Government, and all parties 

Carriers and Middlemen. connected with it. 

The Economic Wealth produced by or brought into the 
country is represented by tlie broad streams of yellow and 
blue—foodstuffs and merchandise; the red streams 
indicate the flow of money between the various classes. 

Now, in estimating the total income of a country or 
people it is evident that the only wealth produced by or 
coming into the country is represented in qmntity by the 
various streams— S,, Sa, 83, and the outward stream 84. 
The only action within the country is the distribution 
and consumption of this wealth, and also, maybe, certain 
rearrangements of the accumulations of wealth [if such a 
phrase can be used in connection with India after Sir 
Bichard Strachey’s observation, * Consider the total, 
absence of anything like accumulated wealth in India"]. 
But this distribution, this consumption, and this re¬ 
arrangement, do in nowise add to the income of the 
country, lor they are but a tmnsfer of the country’s 
wealth amongst the various classes, the producers giving 
to the consumers of their produce as taxpayers, as tenants, 
as employers of carriers, middlemen, and professional 
parties. 

Also, in such an estimate, the currents of currency 
within the country need not be allowed for. 80 far' as 
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they are concerned, the vtt*^ in the diagram point both 
ways, to indicate that the total backward and forward 
flow are approximately eqnol during the year. 

Therefore, as regards the quantity of the substances 
forming the income, the position may be stated shortly, 
thus,— 

Total Income of Country— 

St + S3 + S3 S4.* 

But, in the chapter following, I have given the income 
in money value. It is necessary, therefore, to state how 
I have obtained this value, and to examine the validity 
of comparing such value for one year with that for 
another year. 

The money value for the streams Si and 8j, to ensure 
accuracy, should be obtained by reckoning it at the 
current price in the market for such portions of Si and Sa 
as may be the subject of buying and selling. Of course, 
in a country like India a large part of the foodstuffs 
is consumed by the actual producers without becoming 
the subject of barter. (Not, however, without a pricing 
—of a sort: most of tlic crops arc hypothecated to the 
moneylender who puts a value upon them which to 
the producer is never excessive.) Still, it would be 
approximately correct, in a comparison of year with year, 
to apply the average market value to the whole quantity 
of the streams Bt and Ba. This mode of calculation has 
‘ been denied to me. There is an entire absence of trust¬ 
worthy data, showing the market or money value of the 
total production of the country so far as the yellow 
stream is concerned. I have, consequently, had to adopt 
another mode. The Government revenue is intended to 
bear a definite ratio to the assumed (or ascertained) 
produce of the soil reckoned over a number of years. 
That ratio differs in the respective Presidencies and 

' H U KMoely nooessar; to state that it the rod curreney stream with 

eoanmet la greater <me way or aaother the excess valuo most be added 
to or sAstmetod from this total. 
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Provinces. It is approximately ascertafnable, i|ii^ I 
have ascertained it as nearly as may be. Possessing it, 
to arrive at the money value, 1 have multiplied the land 
revenue the necessary number of times, and have thus 
reached the result 1 announce. 

[I am not aware whether this course was adopted 
in 1882, as the particulars on which the Baring' 
Barbour estimate was based have not been 
published. Nevertheless 1 make the comparison 
as though the methods were identical, partly with 
the hope that my doing so will induce the Govern¬ 
ment of India to furnish the full details. My 
acquaintance with the Note of 1882 is but 
fragmentary; certain lines followed then are 
indicated, and those 1 have adopted. In the 
absence of actual investigation, the principles in 
each case must be so nearly alike as, I contend, to 
make the respective estimates comparable.] 

In other respects the requisite data are available, and 
exact figures are given; where an estimate only has been 
possible I have indicated the fact. 

*The money value of streams S 3 and S 4 is obtained 
from the Blue Books. 

The average income per head is, then, the total 
value of these streams divided by the number of the 
population,— 

Or 

A ‘ V. J S, + Sa 4 " S3 84 

Average income per head = population, " 

Bt, 8a, S 3 , 84 now standing for the value of the four 
streams. 

One last observation by way of explanation to a 
rigorous critic. The average income of an individual 
Indian, worked out on this basis, gives the appalling 
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total of jgl Ss! 44. per anntjnt^ or, allowaaee being made 
for the well-to-do people, of 1 £». per head for two hundred 
and thirty millions of British Indians. This will suffice I 
to give him food, at 50 lbs. of grain to the rupee (which 
is somrftmes, but not often, the rate nowadays) for less 
than eight months in the year, leaving nothing for 
clothing and other purposes. But, as has been stated, 
the jarger proportion of the food consumed is obtained 
without the intervention of a middleman, save the 
ubiquitous moneylender, and he has become ubiquitous 
and can lix what price he likes : fortunately, it is to his 
interest to keep his debtor alive. The food of some 
cultivators may, therefore, in such circumstances, come 
to them at a cheaper rate than tho market price w'ould 
radicate. But the difference thus allowed for could not 
amount to more than one or two months* supply of food, 
and if such a cultivator and his family should have 
enough to eat the year through it can only be at tho 
price of his becoming more and more deeply the bond- 
slave of the moneylender. The point is merely men¬ 
tioned to show to a possible objector that it has not been 
overlooked. 





Adwisston bt the 
Kt. Hon. Lord Geobob 
Hamilton, M.P., Seo 
BETAEY OP State fob 
India, in the House 
OF Commons, August 
16, lUOl; 

* I admit at once 
that if it could he shown 
that India has retro- 
graded in material ‘pros¬ 
perity %tnder our rule 
we stand self-condemned^ 
a‘nd we ought no longer 
to be trusted with the 
control of that country.'' 


[An analysis shows that 
daring his period of service 
at the India Odice the 
present Secretary of State 
for India has drawn as 
salary a sum which repre¬ 
sents one year's average 
income of ninety-thousand 
Indian people 1] 


The 

DIMINiStflNQ INCOME 

of 

The Indian People 


NoN-OFPICIAIi 
Estimated Income in 

1850: 

per head 
per day. 


Officially Estimated 
Income in 1882: 

I I per head 
2 per day. 


Analytical Examination 
of all Sources of 
Income in 1900, less 

THAN 

per head 

per day. 



' m 



CHAPTER XTI 


THE PBESBKT ECONOMIC CONDITION OF INDIA : THE 
BEAL INCOME OP THE PEOPLE 


The Diminiehing Ineonte-^A TypograpJtieitl Hkrfrh. 
PrcKid^ncies and Provinces to be Separately ('onsidcred 
to Agricultural and Non-Agriculturnl Income. 

First: a Non-Agricultural Estiiuate for India as a Whole. 
Government Greatly to be rondciuncd for Leaving such a 
Task to Outsiders. 

Decreased Income in 1899 (Treated as ‘a Goo^l Year') 
Compared with 1R81-2, nearly JChO,000,000. 
Statement and Analysis of the Wholo Non-Agrtcultnral 
Income of India- -Seventy-two Items and a Toted 

of jes.'j.ooo.ooo. 

Frenidenetj and Provincial Estimates: 

Bbnoal: 

Diagram Shoiving Average Inrome —(fnessed and 
Ascertained. 

Area under Cultivation during Five Years. 

Lfind Ttevenue in 1898-1899, LI,000,000 Less than in 
1882. 

Government Estimates of Bicc-Yield Averages: 120 llts. 
Per Acre Too High ; of Wlie.at 208 lbs. Per Acre Too 
High. 

Statement and Analysis of Non-.\gricultural Income. 
Total Income jEI Os. 3d. Per Head Per Annum. 

Mr. Grierson on the District of Gaya: the Vioneer'e 
Review and Conclusion that ‘Nearly One Hundred 
Millions in British India are Living in l::xtrcinc 
Poverty.* 

Txm Madras Prbsidxncv : 

Diagram Shotoing Average Income—Guessed and 
Ascertained. 

Casual Charaoter of '82 Estimate: the Contradiction 
•r. between Board of Revenue Statements and the 
Baring-Barbour Figures. 

Government Collection 15. 20, and 31 per Cent, of Gross 

as 


ft arL ' nu i A kN 
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Prodnoe reBpeottvely; ikmine CkMBmisdbn State 
per Cent. Only All Round. 

Proportions of Wet and Dry Cnltivation with Statement 
as to Yield. 

Estimate of Famine Commission of 1880 Too High by 
£13,189.868. 

' Choppings and Changings' in Money Nomenclattire (first 
£, then Rs., then Rx., and finally £ Sterling again) 
render Statements for DiiTercnt Years Difficult of Cal* 
culation. 

Statement and Analysis of Non-Agricultural Income. 

Average Income; IBs. lOd. Per Head Per Annum. 

First-Hand Facts Proving General Accuracy of Fore¬ 
going Estimate. 

‘If Wo Can Eat Food Once in Two Days. We Will Not 
Ask For More.’ 

Thr Bombay Prrsiurncy : 

Diafftam Showing Average Income—Oiiessed arid 
Ascertained. 

Wide Difference between Condition of People prior to 
1876 and in 1883. 

A Poona Middling Maratha's llcquiremonts Day by Day: 
Requires £3 78. Id. per annum; if Agriculturist has 
only £1 6s. 2d. 

Sir .Tames Peilc on Out-turn and (Indirect) Testimony to 
Greater Prosperity in Feudatory States. 

Lord Cnrzon’s Yield Estimate—740 lbs. Per Aero; Actual 
(Whojit), .'>88 lbs. 

♦ Mr. Wingate’s Examples of .Tuwar; 

1878-4.408t lbs. 

1875-6.8421 lbs. 

The Over-Estimation of 'SVheat-Yield in Sind 881 lbs. Per 
Acre. 

Indtibiednesa of Ryots in Four Deccan Districts— 
Annually Now Debts are Incurred to 03 per ('ent. of 
Land Revenue: the Moneylender Provides the Revenue 

Land Revenue Bill of 1901: Non-Official Members’ 
Emphatic Protest. 

Minus Difference between Value of Yield in 1883 and 
1898-09; £9.788.652. 

Novertlieless Uio Viceroy in Council Declares an Increase 
of £8.602,655 Per Annum over 18821 

Statement and Analysis of Non-Agricxiltural Inoome; 
Latter Comparatively Large ; owing to Manufactoriee 
at Bombay and Alunedabad. 

Average Income: £1 Ids. 8d. per Head per Annum. 





sxllabdb i|d. chaptbb xn 

Tiw 'Howm*Vhmnmm FwmwiMi tarn Odi>ii: 

Diagram 8henoing Awrog^ Ineom^i — Cht&wd and 
Atcariainad, 

The Legend ee to Uie Qreet Prosperity sad Eesy Land 
Bevenae of these Provinces. 

Individual Back-Renting Higher Here than in Any Other 
Part of India. 

Another Over-Estimate of Out-turn: 104 Iba per Aero 
Excess. 

Difficulty in Ascertaining Projiortion Revenue bears to 
Yield. 

Even Here, where there is Much Irrigation, Figures for 
Out-turn £3,585,770 Below the Quess of 188^2. 

Statement and .\nalysis of Mon-Agricultural Inooine. 

Agricultural Reduction since 1882—7s. 6d. Per Hojid Per 
Annum. 

Average Income: £1 3s. Hfd. per Hea<] i>cr Annum, lO'^. 
33 d. Lower than Viceroy’s Estimate of March, 1901. 

Ths P.vnmab: 

Diagram Shmmng Average Tneome—Gucseed and 
AKreriainetl. 

Fifty per Cent. Cultivates! Areas under Irrigation, Never- 
tlteless Famine is Frequent. 

What Over-Asaessment and Rigidity of Our System Have 
Done to Reduce the People to Destitution. 

A Significant Blue Book Entry: 

* Property.’ 

‘ Rs.200 in Debt. No drain or Property.' 

Illustrative Incidents—All Painful. 

Share of Gross Produce Claimed by Government. 

Jullundur Wit—.\ccording to * The Little Friend of All 
the World ’ and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

Yet One More Over-Estimate of Yield—This Time 100 lbs. 
per Acre. 

Statement and Analysis of Non-Agricultural Income 

Lord Curson’s .Additional 2s. 8d. per Head, Agricultur¬ 
ally, Represented by a Fifty i>er Cent. Reduction on 
Old Alleged Income. 

Average Income per Head per Annum: ITs., as Against 
the Viceregal Estimate of £2. 

Tu CsimuL Pbovtncbs: 

Diagram Shouting Average Income—Queened and 
Aneeriained, 

The Most Prosperous of the Provinces Nineteen Years 
Ago CoUapB^ under Stress <A Scarcity. 

Terrible Sufferiiig and Unmerited Poverty the Conse¬ 
quence of Exaggerated EeUmate in 1882. 
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A Montmiental Ba^Assesiinent and A OrdiM BreiMh of 
Faith in Bedacing Settiement Period from Thirty 
Years to Twelve Tears. 

Bents Increased by Four Hundred to Five Hundred per 
Cent. 

Still Another Estimated Over-Yield—^This Time of 228 
lbs. per Acre. 

Description of the Crime Committed in the Settlement of 
1896 

Mr. Pedder's and Sir James Peile's Estimate of Value 
of Crops Per Acre. 

Income of Cultivator not 2s. 8d. Increase, but Diminished 
by a Very Considerable Amount. 

Statement and Analysis of Nou-Agricultural Income. 

A verago Income per Head per Annum: iSl 38.3d. Against £2 
as Alleged *on the Highest Authority* in March; 1901 

Burma, Uppbr and Lowkr: 

Diagram Showing Average Income—Owseed and 
Aeceriained, 

No Comparison Statistics for 1882 Available. 

Largo Kicc Cultivation and Export Justlflos High Estimate 
of Average Yield. 

Average Income per Head per Annum : jtl 148. l^d. 

Assam ; 

Many Particulars Furnished during Inquiry, Generally 
J^roving Comparative Prosperity of Inhabitants. 

Food-Prices in 18.')9 and 1877-88 Enormously Increased. 

Tea Cultivation the Agricultural Mainstay. 

Statement and Analysis of Non-Agricultural Income. 

Average Income : jSl 14s. O^d. per Head per Annum, or 
As. llld. Less than Declared Average for All India. 

THE INCOME IN 1900 OF ATX INDIA--OENEBAL 

SUMMARY. 

Figures Submitted Justify Author’s Estimate in Open Letter 
to the Viceroy, April, 1901. 

Agricultural and Non* Agricultural Incomes per Head accord^ 
ing to Presidencies and Provinces, but Division of 
Workers Largely a Division in Name Only. 

Further Analysis: 835,000 Princes, Maharajahs, Profasslonid 
Nfen, Business Men, and Others, Absorb iE200,000,000 
of Total Atmual Income, leaving 

Thirteeti ShiUinge and Elevenpence Halfpenny Per Head 

Per Annum, 

For Each Inhabitant of British India. 

How These Foots Fail to Square with the Empress’s Pro*' 
olamation of 1868: *In Their Prosperity will be Our 
Strength.' 
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Za Fne* of tiM^]>br«gobBgt Wwa Emoijuio** Durt f 

TIm DettvoelUm U tho Proportiad Class tnd Iho 

Complets llsalisstiott of tiie Bentinok-Tbsekora^r Ideal 
of NUiety Years Ago. 

The Lamentation of a Bengali Publieiat. 

Frtdessional and Mercantile Classes in Utter DespMr as to 
the Future. 

The Great and Touching Faith of the Indian People as to 
Coming Political and Material Eedoxnption through 
Britain. 


God Savb Imdia! 

Ajtpmdicei : 

I. The Incidence of Land Revenue in lioiubay, by the Uon. 
Qoculda* K. I'arokh, M.L.C. 

U. The InquUitioii IiiKeparable from the Ryotwar SyHb'in. 

UT. The Prt>8i)cnty of India in Olden Days. 
l\'. * The Slow. SyKtcmatic, Starvation of India.' 

H aving seen what the condition of the people of 
India was six years subsequent to the first estimate 
of the average income, and, being thoroughly assured, 
after the two recent disastrous famines, each with a 
money loss to the people of India of at least i;i 20,000,000, 
or, together, nearly a whole year’s income from every part 
of India, that it cannot now be better, it may be as well 
to take the Presidencies and Provinces separately, note 
what is the agricultural and what the non*agricultural 
income, setting forth the grounds on which the respective 
statements are based. 

But, before doing this, it is necessary to indicate in 
detail what appears to be the present non-agricultural 
income for the whole of India. Since 1882, when it was 
put at Bs.9 per head of the whole population, 15,000 miles 
of new milways have been opened for traffic, 10,000,000 
additional acres have been brought under cultivation, 
while upon irrigation has been expended the capital sum 
of £9,659,172. Thousands of miles of new roads have 
been made. Industries of all kinds have sprung into 
existence, not, it is true, counting for very much when 
the extent of India is considered, but additions—for 
what they are worth. Yet, a most generous calculation 
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in respect to every conceiv$ble item thatf c4n be oaHed 
non-agricultural, shows that, even in 1900, the proportion 
of annual income which was estimated eighteen years 
previously, does not exist. The present writer, after 
diligent study and untiring examination, collation, and 
analysis, of the figures, cannot find that income. The 
authorities may have been right in 1882 in the estimate 
they then made, but they afford no means whereby their 
statement could be tested. For so humble a student of 
Indian affairs as is the writer of these lines it may seem 
to savour of presumption that he should endeavour to 
set forth so stupendous a matter as is involved in testing 
the agricultural income of the whole of India, and to 
trace out and set forth the non-agricultural production 
of a whole continent of diverse countries. Somebody, 
however, must begin. If the Governmental authorities 
in India and in England (especially in England) resolutely 
refrain from doing that which they could, if they would, 
do thoroughly, seeing the supreme necessity for its being 
done, the humblest student and critic is justified in at¬ 
tempting the task, and in presenting what he has discerned 
to those who are interested. This is my apology for 
undertaking what others, with ample resources, sufficient 
time, and receiving large salaries, refrain from doing. 

That first step which, the French say, is the ap^p that 
costs, that first lesson which, as the Germans put it, is so 
hard to learn, but there would be no following learning 
W’erti it not mastered—that step has to be taken, that 
lesson has to be learned, by some one. I do not profess 
to have arrived at absolute accuracy in my statements, 
but, at least, I have taken extreme pains to bo correct. 
At the worst, my effort to ascertain the real condition of 
India may be the means of causing others to fully in¬ 
vestigate the facts and so achieve the success at which X 
aim. The facts I have collected would seem to indicate 
that on over-estimation to the extent of more than one- 
third, compared vtdth results of 1882, and, probably, of 
one-half compared with the facts of that day, marked the 
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* guesa * of the statesmen of ^882. The * guess ’ for that 
year was 

Non - Agricultural Income oi India : 

R8.175,00,00,000 = at 118.12 to the £ £145,833,883 
Investigation for the year 1899 shows 

Rs.l36,00,00,000 =* at Iis.l5 to the £ 85,000,000 

Decrease 1899 compared with 1882 £00,833,833 

Avoiding the unsatisfactory practice of the Finance 
Minister and his Secretary in 1882, who have furnished 
no details of tlieir calculation, and whose successors 
persistently refuse to furnish thoui, the items which 
make £84,751,905 will be given. They are a.s follows:— 

-, Valum in Jt 

botJRt-K OK IncOMK, BTJtBLINO. 

!• Opium . 3,106,887 

Salt. 0,066,661 

3. Country-made Liquor, say . 20,000,000 

4. Fisheries (300,000 tishennen together 

obtain and sell fish to the value of) ... 1,930,140 

5. Clothing: Allow 2fi. 4d. per head per 

annum to the 231,000,000 inhabitants, 

^6 total requirements would be of 
the value of £28,960,000. Of this 
amount English looms supply 
£15,432,082 worth. Cotton mills 
in India (173) £9,469,490 worth 
(of which £1,636,294 worth are ex¬ 
ported), leaving for village looms in all 
the 450,000villages and the two or three 
hundred populous towns, £3,784,722; 
or, say, £8 worth for each village,< carry 

* * w«ftviag is prn«iified on a small scale hj men and women in their own 
homes or In small workshops.’—* Pin. and Com. Btai of Brit. India.’ As 
tbsrs cannot bs less than forty millions of homes throughout British IniO s. 
the aggregate of home production must be eery considerable. 
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No. SODBCB OF ImCOMB. 

out tho proceeds of Indian mills and 

village looms. 

0 . i<'orests (total receipts) . 


Manufactures, etc. 

7. Jute and Hemp Goods (less liaw Material, 

included in Agricultural Incomel 

8. Iron and Brass Foundries . 

9. Paper Mills (8) . 

10. Breweries (28) . 

11. Oil Mills . 

12. Living Animals . 

13. Cement Works . 

14. Chemical Works. 

15. Coir, and Manufactures of . 

10. Gutch Factories. 

17. Dairy Farms . 

18. Dye Works. 

19. Drugs and Medicines . 

20. Flour Mills. 

^1. Gas Works. 

22. Glass Factories . 

23. Gums and Besius. 

24. Hemp Presses . 

25. Hides and Skins. 

20. Horns 

27. Ice Factories 

28. Ivory, and Manufactures of . 

29. Jewelry and Precious Stones . 

30. Lao (of all sorts). Tho Lac Factories 

account for ii330,484 only; I carry 
forward the Export statement 

31. Manures, chiefly Animal Bones. (Again 

a minus discrepancy in the details : 
< j£71,298). Export statement 

32. Mineral and Aerated Waters . 


VALUSlKie 

SmituKo. 

13,517,9X8 

1,239,932 


1,937,841 
583,079 
410,060 
371,354 
940,159 
117,230 
13,600 
33,722 
225,317 
1,946 
10,951 
47,329 
95,374 
1,424,917 
122,184 
^ 3,864 
80,492 
2,480 
4,967,089 
107,530 
52,313 
42,362 
88,151 


580,930 


272,268 

69,956 
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VaIiUK IK A 


No* SoQitCK or Ikcoms. 8TSBi;.mo» 

33. Potteries (not including village pottery 

work) . 43,167 

34. Potteries, Village: earthen chatties and 

cheap goods for all uses . 375,000 

35. Rope Works . ... ... 173,*i95 

36. Printing Presses (this is wholly an 

estimate of my own : Government 

records show a blank) . 750,000 

37. Saltpetre (the export value is given, but 

the details, I’residency and Province, 

amount to only t‘107,350) ‘232,896 

;J8. Silk, Raw ... . 317,872 

39. ,, Maiiuractures of . 116,602 

40. Soap Factories . 34,126 

41. Sugar „ . 290,999 

42. Tanneries. 420,424 

43. Tile Factories . 63,035 

44. ‘ Tobacco Farms and Factories. 88,560 

45. Wool, Raw. J,1 .j0,898 

46. ., Manubictured . 170,530 

47. „ ,, (not produced in 

classed mills) . 18,307 

48. Woad, and Manufactures of . 1,090,048 

49. MialM^aiieous : Carpets, Renares w'arc, 

Silver ware, etc. 88,560 

» 

Mineral Products. 

50. Coal. 1,034,398 

51. Iron Oro *. 12,.507 


' Th« prodaction of iron is >'et quite in iU infancy, the uro being worked for 
the most port ooly in the Baniganj district of Bengal, where it occurs in close 
proaimity to the coal Helds. According to the Hgures, which, however, are 
of donhtfa) aceurioy, the production for all India in 1S98 amounted to only 
50,000 tons, of which nearly 42,000 tons were produced in Itanigonj. 
Whether or not it will be possible hereafter to utilise the iron deposits of 
ogur paiis of Indla^in the Central Provinces, Madras, and e!Mwber*->is a 
question iriiioh eaanot yet be answered. (*F. and C. Htat. of British India, 
p. lx.) While these pages are passing Uirongh the preM the Direotors of 
the Bengal and Nagpore Railway are said to be arranging to devetop 
largo fields of manganese ore in Chota Nagpore. 
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» 

No. SOUBCH OF iMCg^MB. 

52. Gold. (It may be explained that, 
practically, all the gold mined in 
India comes from the State of Mysore) ^ 

Valve in A 

SriBLIMO. 

10,993 

5B. Alum . 


4,200 

54. Gypsum . 


450 

55. Manganese Ore . 


32,240 

56. Mica . 


15,004 

57. Soaps, hnc. 


633 

68. Tin Ore . 


2,553 

59. Clay—for building material 


66,157 

60. Granite „ ,, 


60,000 

61. Gravel and Bubble . 


3,835 

62. Laterite ^. 


766,991 

63. Limestone. 


141,479 

64. Sandstone. 


108,838 

65. Slate . 


4,029 

66. Petroleum Oil . 


80,000 


Other Objects. 

07. Ploughs; Not many new ploughs are 
made in each year, possibly under 
100,000; in a portion of the Deccan 
it is stated that no new plough has 
been made since the disastrous year of 

1877 . 66,'666 

68. Curts: Making new ones and repairing 

old . 189,500 

' No account is taken of the gold produced in puts of Korthern India 
from the washings of river sands because there are no means of stating the 
quantity statistloally, bat it is well known that it is entirely insignificant. 
Until the beginning of 1900 the gold produced in the mines was shipped from 
Bombay to London, there to be refined and coined; but, since then, moat of 
the mining companies have been sending the gold to the Bombay Mint.— 
* F. and 0. Stat. of British India,’ p. U. 

* This may be over-estimated. No value is placed in the Records against 
the 0,485,047 tons produoed in Madras. 1 have put the value of ttiis at 
about fis. Sd. (R8.2) per ton. 
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VAtraiM A 

No. SooBca or Xrooini. SnEuxa. 

69. Boftts on RiverB and at Ports: New 

Boats and Repairs . 1,000,000 

70. Indian Ships ; Total tonnage, 66,728; 

some are wrecked, others are with¬ 
drawn, every year fewer—a great 
industry at Calcutta and Bombay has 
been allowed to die; say, for repairs, 
etc.* . 100,000 


Cattle. 

71 Following the precedent of the Baring- 
Barbonr inquiry I include existing 
cattle produce in the Agricultural pro¬ 
duction, with a set-off. That is to say, 
like the tw'o gentlemen named, in my 
calculation, too, profit for milk, ghi, 
etc., balances deductions w'hich might 
be made on account of cultivation. 

All increase of cattle is counted as an 
addition to income in the year when 
the increase occurred. The period 
taken is prior to the last great famine 

a , in so far as tho terrible loss of 
le is concerned, my calculation is 
defective, if taken as representative of 
tho present condition of things. That 
condition is very much worse than 
these figures indicate. 

Increase of Cattle in 1898-99 
compared mth 1897-98. 

Nomber. 

Bulla and Bullocks ... 1,579,915 ,, 

Cows . 758,560 

Buffidoes. 931,429 

* Sm mi«, pega 88; where partieohure will be foond of Bbipballdiag la 
OaleaMa aad Boiabaj (hm hoaxed yean ago. 

36 
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SOUBOK OF iKOOm. 


Young Stock 

Sheep . 

Goats 

Horses and Ponies 
Mules and Donkeys 
Camels . 

Total 


YiumaM 
BnauKQ* 

Number. 

6,433,486 * 

1,229,377 

3,269,014* 

196,730 

96,618 

61,196* 

13,655,225 

iBBBBBBSEaa* 


If a value of Bs.lO be put upon these 
animals all round, the calf one day old 
with the mature beast, it will repre¬ 
sent afair average. Take Bs.l35,452,250 

at B8.16 to the i! .' 9,030,160 

72. Sundries, for sources of income which 
may have escaped consideration, say 
about fifteen per cent. 13,601,399 

Total .£84,751,903 


In the sundries is included £300,000, approximately the 
contribution of Catholic and Protestant Mmonary 
Societies towards the support of Mission Agents ^^ugh- 
out India, and expended in India. ^' 

Thus the total for the whole of India. I will now deal 
in like manner, but in more detail, with each of the 
Presidencies, Provinces, and Chief Commissionerships 
of the whole Empire. 


* Then ie souething eurprisinig in the fignne from which iheee dehiilsMe 
taken. For foot jeers the joang etook stood et 17,000,000 odd; ha the 
leet jeer of the series there is ejamp of fire end a half millioDst Again, with 
the goats; after bring in the 15,000,000 rank for fonr jeers then i8,a3 at 
ones, an addition of 8,369,014; jet, again, eamels show a like anaoeptibUttj 
to mjtterioas infloenoes—the lojsterj of whlrii, perhaps, has to do witt 
InaooBmte atatistioB rather than with natural oaosea. 
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BENGAL. 


In 1882 the total agricultural income of this Province 
was estimated at Bs.l03.iK),00,000 or (Bs.l2 to the JB) 
jB 86,250,000. Other ports of India will enable com¬ 
parisons to be made as to area under cultivation, if not 
"in 1882 at least within three or four years of that date. 
Bengal statistics, however, are not available until 
1^0-91. Considering the settled condition of the Lower 
Provinces, it is not likely there has been much increase 
of cultivation during the past eighteen years. The 
figures for the past five years show slight variations 
only 

Nbt Abba Cbopbbd. 

YBABB. ACBBS. 


1894-95 

1896-96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 


54,716,300 

63.441.200 

51.823.200 
55,128,700 
55,398,000 


The changes in this period are few and the total, 
probably^ has not varied one-tenth, or even one- 
twentieth, since 1882. However, the only course to be 
taken in this instance—in the absence of statistics for 
comparison—is to ascertain what was the land revenue 
in Bengal for the last year in the series. Knowing the 
proportion which the actual amount paid to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal under the Permanent Settlement bears 
to the total produce, it should not be difficult to arrive 
at a figure which not only is likely to be near the truth, 
but which may be generally accepted. A consensus of 
Opinion, founded on close investigation, gives between 
five and six per cent, of gross produce as represented by 
that payment. Take the lower amount, as tending to 
ahow a higher yield, this result follows 
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Irt 1^01 , as stated tf^Viceroy a»v«J l>y Ihe ^fctvtir 
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Land Bevenue collected m 1898>-99: £2»696.52i x 

20 «■ ;£53,9d0,4d0» gross produce, 

» 

> tnuB is ^15,069,520 less than the estimate of 1682. In 
the absence of details Justifying the larger Ogurcs 1 must 
tek credence and acceptance for my own ; or, failing 
their acceptance, that satisfactory reasons may be given 
why my statement should not be accepted. 

It is altogether impossible, in any calculation as to 
crop-yields and crop-values, to accept the figures of the 
Bengal Government. When the Famine ('omiuission 
of 1B97 wanted a statement from Bengal showing the 
probable annual yield of food grains so that it might see 
what surplus would be available after the people had been 
fed, the Bengal authorities put their food crop area at 
60,696,000 acres and the out-turn of food at 24,407,000 
tons, or nearly half a ton per acre,—actually, 1,072 lbs. 

I How does tins compare with the facts ? About four- 
fifths of tlio area is under rice. These are the yield 
statistics for nine years as published by Governriient ; 
although they are termed ‘ estimates ’ there arc many 
reasons for considering that they are fairly accurate 
statements of fact : — 


YKAS. 

YIELD IN LBS. PEB ACKK. 

achkaob. 

1891-92 

813 

39,552,008 

189-2-93 

1,011 

37,324,907 

1893-94 

1,100 

37,856,500 

1894-05 

1,191 

38,639,500 

1895-96 

880 

37,447,600 

1896-97 

587 

36,177,400 

1897-98 

1,115 

39,649,500 

1898-99 

1,111 

39,605,400 

1899-1900 

1,069 

39,069,700 


The average is 986 lbs., or 126 lbs. per acre below the 
estimate made by the Government of the Lower 
Provinces. On 40,000,000 acres this means 2,761,800 
Ions, or two lbs. of rice per day for eight millions five 
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hundred thousand full-grown men for one yeitf. With 
such care are Indian statistics officially put forward) 
Again, take wheat. In 1898-99 there were 1,600,000 
acres under cultivation with this cereal in Bengal. The 
selected averages are for 1892, and range as follows:— 


Lbs. Lbs. 

Nadia . 861 Darbhanga. 984 

Morshidabad ... 861 Muzaffarpur. 984 

Dinajpur . 861 Saran. 984 

Bajshahi . 861 Ghamparun. 984 

Pabna . 861 Monghyr . 984 

Patna; Irrigated ... 895 Bhagalpur . 984 

„ Unirrigated... 984* Purnea . 984 

Gaya: Irrigated ... 895 Malda . 984 

„ Unirrigated... 994* Banchi . 451 

Shababad : Irrigated 895 
„ Unirrigated... 984* 


No average for the whole Province is given, but, from 
the above figures, 950 lbs. would not be an unfair 
estimate. The year in which the estimate was made 
was, apparently, not a very good year. Famine pre¬ 
vailed in many parts of the Empire, Bengal included, 
although none of the Provinces wore scheduled as famine- 
stricken. An analysis of statements giving ‘ estimated' 
actual yields reveals these unsatisfactory results:— 


YBAB. 

YIBtD IN LBS. 
FBR ACBK. 

ACBEAOB. 

YIBLO nr TOMS. 

^ 1891-92 

431 

1,300,000 . 

250,000 

1892-93 

670 

1,559,000 

466,000 

1893-94 

704 

1,461,000 

459,000 

1894-95 

1,088 

1,413,000 

686,300 

1895-96 

542 

1,427,400 

345,600 

1896-97 

646 

1,341,700 

386,900 

1897-98 

846 

1,569,600 

592.600 

189B-99 

929 

1,582,500 

656,400 

1899-1900 

823 

1,555,800 

572,600 

■* TUs is indesd a mBrret; uniirignted l«ad giving a iaigsr ]d«{d 

tnigMsdi 
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The ftTenvge works out at 742 lbs. per annum, or 
370 lbs. per acre less than Is alleged by the Bengal 
Government as applicable everywhere, enough to give' to 
760,000 full-grown Bengalis food for one year at 2 lbs. per 
head per day. Why, it may be asked, did not the 
Famine Commission expose these fallacious statements 
in some such detail as is being here attempted instead of 
merely describing the Bengal returns as being particularly 
unreliable ? The measure of the unreliability ought to 
have been stated as a guide to the student of Indian 
affairs. The principle on which such obvious deductions 
are avoided by all Indian officials, in every conceivable 
circumstance, is past finding out, unless one imputes a 
motive for such reticence. At the best it is singular. 

The non-agncultural income was assumed to be fifty 
per cent, of the agricultural produce; so far as is known, 
that was purely an assumption. It amounted, in 1682, for 
Bengal, if the estimate then made be correct, to the large 
sum of ^634,500,000. That amount cannot be found, 
even now, after much additional expenditure, mostly 
with borrowed money, has boon employed to ‘ develop * 
the country. 

I put in everything that can legitimately be claimed 
for the Lower Provinces, and yet cannot get anywhere 
near, even for 1900, the amount alleged to have been 
received in 1882. Until the contrary be proved, I say 
once more, the following must bo taken to represent the 
son-agricultural income of Bengal:— 

Valub ts £ 

No. SOORCXH OV InCOMX. STEaUBO. 

1. Cotton Mills, with one-tenth of the 

spindles and a like percentage of the 
production, say. 500,000 

2. One-foturth of the total village pro¬ 

duction of cloths, say . 1,200,000 

3. Jute and Hemp Mills . 1,937,841 

4. One-fourth of the Liquor Production ... 5,000,000 

6. Paper Mills . 416,000 
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No. 


SoimcB OF Incomb. 


VAiiOaiH^dB 

Sxbbu»4. 


6. Breweries. 

7. General Factories (one>fourth), say 

8. Goal Mines. 

9. Saltpetre. 

10. Iron Ore . 

11. Various Minerals. 

12. Boat Building and Ship Bepairing (half) 

Id. Forests . 

14. Potteries . 

15. Cattle Increase: one-fourth . 

16. Opium (one-third). 

17. Ploughs and Carts . 

18. Printing Presses and other concerns in 

proportion . 

19. One-fourth for Sundries (including 

fisheries) . 

Total. 


6,000 

6,000,000 

700,000 

92,869 

7,000 

41,626 

600,000 

64,841 

75,000 

2,260,000 

1,000,000 

60,000 

200,000 

1,650,000 

je21,686,177 


The busy shores of the Hughli, the mercantile houses 
in the streets of Calcutta, the great importance of the 
capital city of the Empire, the thronging millions on all 
the broad alluvial plains from Mirzapore to Chittagong, 
from Orissa to the borders of Assam and the fever-ridden 
Teroi, might have been expected to show better returns 
than these. If there be omission on my part, of material 
sources of income, it is because I do not know, after 
most diligent search, where to find them; certainly the 
Government records contain no others than those I have 
set out, and by no means all of them. Many I have had 
to * work out' for myself. Taken together the grocn 
annual income of the Province would seem to work out 
thus:— 

Agricultural Income ... ... ^58,930,480 

Non-Agricultural Income ... 21,701,177 

£75,631,657 
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The wholo amotml, divided among 74,713,020 of popula* 
tion, yields;— 

*■ 

Twenty ShUlinga and Three Pence per head 
per annum (£1 Oe. 3d.; or Rb. 15 3a.). 

And this Lieutenant-Governorship is generally described 
as the richest Province in the Empire! 

There is much evidence to support the view as to the 
condition of the Dengali people which such a deduction 
as this prc-aupposcs. 1 had hoped to cite the facts 
narrated in 1893 by Mr. G. A. Grierson, C.I.E., of the 
Indian Civil Service, in his ‘ Notes on the Di.strict of 
Gaya.’ My inquiries, however, both in England and in 
India, have failed to obtain for mo a copy of the work. 
I, therefore, take a review of the book (which is also a 
synopsis of its contents) from the Pioneer newspaper of 
May, 1893. The information seen through the medium 
which this paper provides, acquires additional value as 
evidence. In the course of the review it is stated :— 

Mr. Grierson’s * Notes on the District of Gaya * is an 
admirably faithful and complete picture, not only of 
the physical features, hut of the economic and social 
conditions of the district. In this latter respect the little 
volume is a wonderfully complete exhibition of the real 
Indio—not the India as it appears to the casual visitor 
in his swallow’dights across the contineut, but the India 
of the millions. The picture has its bright side and its 
■dark. There is little evidence of the strife and antagonism 
of class against class, which in the.se days unhappily bulk 
so largely in the life of the Western world. The divisions 
of society are clearly cut; but as the position of every¬ 
body is plainly defined in the social scale, so also are his 
duties. No doubt there are ways in which the individual 
endeavours at times to get more than communal custom 
allots him. The reaper will try to make the sheaf in 
which he takes his payment at harvest-time bigger than 
the rest; or the goldsmith may not put all the silver 
or gold he ought into the ornament. Bat, on the whole, 
conflict of interests is not obtrusive, and the broad 
impfressioii, personal feuds apart, left by the economic 
microcosm, is one of harmony. 
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But there are features in the district life upon which 
it is less pleasant to dwell. In Ga^ one>hal£ ^e po^u;> 
lation live by cultivation ofihe soil; but Mr. Gnerson 
tells us that one of the most remarkable facts £d>ont 
cultivation in the district is that it does not, as a rule, 
pay for its expenses. It is found that when the holding 
s less than 12^ acres in extent, even in the most fertile 
portion of the district, it will not suffice for the support 
of an average family, which, in the case of a ryot, usually 
runs to six persons. In that case the ryot and his family 
must either eat less than two full meals a day, or have 
supplemental sources of income, and perhaps even then 
he may not have enough food or clothing. Mr. Grierson 

S roves this by a careful examination of the income 
erivable from holdings of various sizes; but he also 
instituted an interesting experimental test in the case 
of four villages, with a population of 16B families and 
1,210 cultivators. A native gentleman, in whom the 
cultivators had entire confidence, was deputed to find 
out from each ryot his actual income and expenditure. 
The 1,210 ryots cultivated in all about 1,428 acres, and 
the net income realised was Bs.9,248. From other 
sources there was an income of Bs.5,810, so that the 
total net income of the 1,210 cultivators was Bb. 15,10$, 
or an average of Bs.12'4 a head. But to let a person 
live in comfort with two full meals a day and sufficient 
clothing you require Bs.l5 a year, so that in the case 
«of these four villages there was a deficit of Bs.2‘6 a 
head. This, too, without reckoning expenditure on social 
ceremonies, which are compulsory and are never preter* 
mitted. In the case of the four villages in question tMs 
item came to over one rupee a head, which brings the, 
deficit up to Bs.3'4 (4s. 4d.) a head. 

Coming to the labourers of the district, who form about 
one*fourth of the population, the poverty is still more 
pneral. There are two classes of labourers, the free 
labourer or nuizdur, and the serf or kamiya* It sounds 
strange to speak of subjects of the British Crown as 
serfs: but though the kamiua has been prohibited by 
law from selling himself and his heir^ for ever, as he once 
did, he achieves virtually the same result by ‘hiring 
liimself, in consideration of a stated advance or loan, 
to servo for a hundred years or until the money is repaid, 
which comes to very much the same th^.* The 
magdur is a free labourer: but one year with another 
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be gets nmoh the seme income as the kamiffa. He has 
higher w^ges, and of course greater independence, but 
his work is less regular. The kanUya, too, has the first 
, right of gleaning, and often receives presents, such as 
money for drinldog toddy and gifts of old clothes. 
Supposing that a labourer and his wife am fully employed, 
Mr. Grierson calculates that their total annual income 
comes to about 118.41*12 per annum; but as the family 
usually consists of four persons, this gives lis.4*9 short 
of the Ks.l5 which is necessary for a comfortable 
existence. ‘Part of this,’ writes Mr, Grierson, ‘may 
be niade up by odds and ends, supplemental sources 
of income, such as cutting fuel in tho jangal and the like, 
but the greater port must be met by insufficient clothing 
or food. This calculation is borne out by pra<itical 
experience. It is universally stated that a labourer has 
frequently to content himself with one meal a day in 
order to avoid curtailment of the food of tho children, 
and that even when two meals are taken they are rarely 
of the full amount.’ Lastly, there is the artisan class 
who, like the labourers, form about a fourth of tho 
total population. For the most part the various handi¬ 
crafts are flourishing: but there are two exceptions. In 
these latter days tho mills of ManeboKter and Bombay 
have run the weaver (jolaha) so hard that he is dis¬ 
appearing from the distiict. *If,* says Mr. Grierson, 
‘ all the uicmbcrs of the jolaha caste had to depend 
on the produce of their looms, they would have died 
out long ago.’ Most of them now earn tljcir living by 
a^oulture, and a good many also by service and trade. 
Along with the weaver the dyer also {rangrez) is suffering 
from tho competition of the West. ‘Cheap European 
dyes can be bought for a pice in the bazaar, and people 
dye their own clothes. The profession of dyer is fast 
disappearing, and with it the beautiful old permanent 
Indian dyes.’ Thus even of the artisan class, who are 
naturally the best to do, two entire groups are becoming 
merged in the labourers, of whom there are already too 
many in the district, and who, as wc have seen, all 
live on the wrong side of the margin of comfortable 
subsistence. 

If we sum up the facts Mr. Grierson thus puis before 
ns regarding the various sections of the district population, 
the conclusion we arrive at is certainly not encouraging, 
it is that all the persons of the labouring 
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classes, and ten per cent, of the cultivatinff and artisaai 
classes, or forty-five per cent, of the totu population, 
are insufficiently clothed, or insufficiently fed, or both. 
In Gaya district this would give about a million persons 
without sufficient means of support. If we a^ume that 
the circumstances of Gaya are not exceptional—and 
there is no reason for thinking otherwise—^it follows 
that nearly one hundred millions of people in British 
India are living in extreme poverty. No doubt extreme 
poverty means something far less repulsive and appalling 
in the East than in the West. Mr. Grierson is careful 
to point out that his inquiries do not warrant the 
suggestion, that ‘this large number of human beings 
(ho is speaking of course only of Gaya) is, as a rule, 
in actual want of food, or has never more than one 
meal a day. In the majority of cases two meals a day 
form the rule, but they have often to curtail the number 
of their meals for a few days at a time, to enable them to 
tide over difficulties.’ Equally unwarrantable is it to 
suppose, though doubtless Mr. Naoroji will turn Mr. 
Grierson to his own uses, that British rule is in any 
way responsible for the poverty of so large a proportion 
of the Indian people. Less is taken from each individual, 
and they have vastly more to distribute in the aggregate 
than they ever had under Hindu Raja or Muhommiman 
Emperor.^ If the excess is swallowed up by the increase 
in numbers, that is no sin of the Government. Never¬ 
theless the fact of the poverty is there, and a most 
unpleasant fact it is. The remedy is less obvious: is 
indeed remote to the point of obscurity. It is no doubt a 
beautiful trait of native life, that the meals which the 
ciders of the family deny themselves, go to the children. 
As one of Mr. Grierson’s informants puts it, ‘The 
children always get their two meals: we cannot see 
them die.' Nevertheless, to reduce the problem to the 
simplest terms, it were better if the children were 
numerous. The difficulty is much as Bill, the crossing 
sweeper, stated it to an enterprising.interviewer bent 
on discovering the causes of the squalor in the East End 
of London: ‘There’s too many on us, and that’s the 
fact* 

' Tho remarks In this and the preceding sentence are high^ protroeativ^ 
bat, in view of the facts recorded in these pages, the reader will sol find 
it to make allowance for sneh * apeda! Reading,* the atatontonte 

la which have not the merit even of being true. 
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THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

If an example were wanted of the casual character 
of the estimate of 1882 and a justification were admis¬ 
sible for the hesitation exhibited to make the whole Note 
public, they might be found in the haphazard character 
of the particulars supplied to the Famine Commission 
of 1878-80 for Madras in regard to the agricultural 
income of that Presidency. The line in the Note of 
1882 by Earl Cromer and Sir David Barbour concerning 
Madras reads thus:— 

Prodnee. Ptymenl. For Cent. 

Madras R.60,00,00,000 Rs.7,64.46,000 16*3 

The Famine Commissioners of 1878-80 presented 
(para. 156, Report: Part I.) an approximate and rough 
estimate in which they put the yield of food^grains 
from 26,000,000 acres in Madras at 8,500,000 tons, 
valued at £6 per ton, and amounting to ii42,500,000; 
the 2,500,000 acres under non-food crops were apparently 
valued at £3 per acre, or £7,500,000—together the 
Bs.60,00,00,000 in the Note. But six millions of acres 
were wrongly included; these are in Zeinindary tracts, 
and, in the estimate of the Famine Commissioners of 
1827 are (rightly) omitted. This leaves 20,000,000 acres 
alleged as under cultivation, whereas the actual area in 
1880-81 was 15,059,000 acres, plus the districts of South 
Kanara and Malabar (omitted)—say, 1,8(X),000 acres, or 
16,859,000 acres in all. The settlement in vogue was 
that ranging from 1860 to 1890, and was for thirty years 
from the respective dates of the conclusion of the inquiry 
in the respective districts. Elaborate tables show that 



















£lie pioportion taken of the net value of oropa hjr the 
Oov^Hment i^anges from thirty-^ne per cent, on wet land in 
South Aioot to twelve per cent, on dry land in Korth Salem, 
taking the maxhnum in such instance. The particolam 
from South Arcot may be cited as a sample 



i Valna of 
Orota 
Produce. 

1 

Deduction | 
for Seanon j 
Cbangr». 1 

IculUvation 

I Ere. 

Value Net 
Produce. 

! 

' Govern* t 
! ineut 1 
Revenue. : 

i ! 

Paroon' 

U«e.‘ 

Dry 

i Ua. a. II. 
11 U 10 

Ki;. a. p. 

2 15 11 

[ 

ill. a. p. 

4 4 6 

Rs. a. p. 

4 11 5 

Bd. a. p. 1 

1 1 18 6 J 

IS 

Wot 

1 17 9 9 

3 8 4 

7 4 2 

6 18 8 

5 8 7! 

81 

The average for the eleven districts is given thus 

* 

Dry 

8 2 4 

! 1 11 6 1 

8 8 7 1 

8 8 8 

18 7, 

15 

Wot 

26 6 9 

j 4 11 1 

0 18 2 

11 18 0 

6 5 1 ! 

I 

20 


These figures enable us to judge what the Govern* 
ment estimated value of the whole crops really is: The 
proportions are four acres of dry to one acre of wet 
cultivation. 

Land llevenue for 1882-83 . 1*4,506,459* 

Add for Irrigation (one*fourth of total 

credited to Land Kevenue from Irrigation) 35,000 

Total . 4*4,541,459 

This is divisible not into fifths, but, practically, into 
halves, the superior yield on one-fifth of irrigated lands 
bringing up its value to that of the product of the 
remaining foor^fifths.a 

* In ItM of these percentages Sir Henry Fowler ehonld cease to proolaim ' 
iiMM the Indian authorities take only a slight peromtage of prodnoe m roTenne. 

* *Stai Abs. Brit India/ No. 18. p. 64. 

* Hnny ot tfie foregoing particolars are dedaoed from • Bepiies to Ohap. i. 
ol the Oirenlar of QneeSons droalated by Um Famine Commission (1818) 
sei^od in the offleo ot dm Bosid (rf Betenao, Jfadrae.' 
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... U.858,645 
de26.491»8a7 

To carry the comparison further the S' sterling mu£^ 
be turned into' rupees at the rate for the year—12 to the 
^1: £26,491.837 x 12 = Es.31,79,02,044. 

Estimated by the Famine Commission Bs.50,00,00,000 
Board of Bevenue Actual Besults ... 31,79,02,044 

Over-statement ... Bb.18,20,97,956 

Or, £12,139,863. . 

Beference may now be made to the yield in Madras 
during 1898-99: the increase in irrigated area disturbs 
the proportions of wet and dry cultivation only slightly, 
as pressure on the soil by dispossessed industrials and 
increased population have brought more dry land under 
the plough. The dry-land area cultivated has increased 
one-third ; the irrigated area has doubled; wet produce, 
therefore, must be reckoned as 7 and dry as 5, or in 
other words 7-12th8 of the revenue must be multiplied 
by 5 (twenty per cent, for wet lands) and 5-12ths by 6^ 
(fifteen per cent, for dry land). 

Gross land revenue in 1898-99: £3,358,832. 

Divided, as in the previous instance:— 

Dry Lands: £1,399,902 x 6§ £9,332,680 

Wet Lands: £1,959,902 x 5 = . 9,799,510 

Totals. £19,132,190 

4 , Explanation again is necessary. From the figures it 

would appear as if the gross land revenue of Madias in 
1898-99 were £1,200,000 less than sixteen years before. 
It is not. The confusion arises from the * choppings and 
changings * made in the official accounts and the seeming 
carelessness on the part of responsible officials to make 


Dry Lands: £2,270,729 x Sf » 
Wet Lands: £2,270.729 x 6 » 

Total 
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iitat^ 9 jrait 8 square with otto another. In Ko. 18 of 
the Statistical Abstracts the Madras revenue is put at 
JS4 j 500,450 ; in No. 27 the some revenue is put at 
Bx.4t508,459. The average rate of exchange in 1882-83* 
to which bot]| these statements refer, was Is. T^d. per 
rupee. Ils.l2i =& sterling; consequently the sum was 
neither ii4,508,l59, as first stated, nor Bs.4,50,C4,590, but 
X3,610,944 ! The pre-requisite to any thorough adminis¬ 
trative reform in India is the reduction of all Indian 
figures since 1850 to one denomination, and their publica¬ 
tion in that denomination. Otherwise comparison be¬ 
comes misleading to a dangerous degree and the task of 
the Indian student is made almost impossible of accom¬ 
plishment. It only needs that a start should be made on 
the right lines; this done it will be as easy to give tlio 
right figures as it now is to give the wrong. 

Tested by the figures of 188*2-83 the returns for 1889-90 
appear to show a reduction of 4*252,112; the difference 
is accounted for by the difference in the sterling value of 
the rupee—as a Government coin, that is to say, as a 
token, not as a piece of silver representing the intrinsic 
value of the precious metal. 

The non-agricultural income of the Presidency may be 
thus set forth :— 

Valck in £ 


No. bouBCM or Incomb. Stbolinu. 

1. Salt •>. ... ... a,, 97,010 

2. Saltpetre . 11,615 

3. Country-made Liquor (one-sixth) ... 3,333,333 

4. Fisheries (one-third) . 600,000 

6 . Clothing (village production one-sixth)... 750,000 

6 . Forests (total income) . 154,234 

7. Coir, and manufactures of . 225,31^ 

8 . Hides and Skins (one-fourth) . 1,975,660 

9. Cotton — ^piece goods (exported). 540,543 

10, „ Twist and Yam (exported) ... 117,662 

U. „ Village production (one-sixth)... 2,000,000 

12. Timber and Wood . 107,865 

37 
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Viuum. nr, 4 

Vo. 

SouBCB or Imcomx. 


Snut&brck 

13. Live Animals (exported) ... 


112,374 

14. 

^lils ... ... ... ... 

» • • • * 4 

613,163 

16. 

Flour Mills (one-twentieth) 

• • • • • • 

71,245 

16. 

Breweries. 

« • » # • • 

22,545 

17. 

Wool, Baw (nearly one-half) 

• • • • • » 

476,000 

18. 

Minerals: Quarry Stones 

Bs.55,(X)0 



Granite 

80,000 



Lateritc 

1,110,000 



Limestone ... 

140,000 



Sandstone 

90,000 



Slate. 

1,750 



Manganese ... 

48,360 



Gold ... 

16.490 




• - —^— 

711,067 

19. 

Pottery of all kinds (one-sixth) 

• , • R • a 

70,000 

*20. 

Various Manufactories, etc. 

a a a a a a 

100,000 

21. 

Tobacco Farms and Factories (say three- 



fourths of whole of India) 

a a a • a a 

70,000 

22. Ploughs—repairs, etc. (one-sixth) 

10,600 

23. 

Carts—new, repairs, etc. (one-sixth) 

32,000 

24. 

Boats on Kivers and at Ports (one-fourth) 

250,000 

26. 

Cattle—increase in year (over one-fourth) 

2,400,000 

26. 

Sundries, to cover omissions 

a a a a a a 

800,000 


Total 

.£15,650,623 


Tho combined totals of income from both sources 
show:— 

Agricultural Income.^£19,132,190 

Add Coffee (value at port of shipment) ... 1,190,448 

Non-agricultural Income . 15,650,523 

^ 35,978461 

Divide this suxDi £85,973,161, by population, 38,208,000, 
the result is:— 





‘We soR i.A.cat fooh' set 

BligbtMir dtilHagi and TaapuiQt par Iim^ par annum; 
OF Ra.14 2a.~-FSva-Ei^th8 of Ona Fanny par 
par parion. 

With such an average income available, if the whole 
sum be equally divided between tbirty-hve milUonK of 
people, ilie awful significance of such a narrative as that 
which follows becomes palpable to the most indifferent 
reader. ‘ Leaving out other questions/ writes the Eev. J. 
Knowles,* a missionary of long experience in Southern 
India, ' cannot we save millions from starvation *? Now 
I do not think one out of a thousand of your readers has 
any idea how poor the poor in India really are. Let iis 
look first at the question of food. Do these poor people, 
oven under ordinary circumstances, get enough to oat? 
Here are two extracts from letters from missionaries 1 
know, given in this month’s ChronuiU of the London 
Mhsionarj/ Society :— 

‘ “ I think the most trying experience I over had/* 
writes the Rev. J. I. Mocnair, of Cuddapali (Januaty 13), 
“ was a three weeks’ tour in September of last year, in a 
part of the country where our people are specially poor, 
and where they have liad no proper crops for several 
years. My tent was surrounded day and night, and one 
sentence dinned in my ears perpetually—* We are dying 
for lack of food.’ W'e do not expect that the present 
year (IWJ-U will be any improvement on the last. The 
famine will be only local, we hope, but it will he a time 
of terrible hardship.” 

So one missionary. Now for another and older 
missionary, the Rev. G. H. Macfarlane, who writes:— 
^ * ** The grain which each householder is usually able to 

lay in store has this year been very meagre. It can serve 
only for a few weeks at most. After that comes the 
period of no work and gradual starvation. It is the 
tiding over this period—till June or July, when rain may 


‘ Letter to the UmehetUr Guardian, March, 1901. 
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begin again—that Is the difficulty. We cannot present 
harrowing tales of starvation and death as yet. But 

PEOPLE ABE LXVIBG ON ONE MEAL EVERY TWO OB 

THREE days; 

the poorer classes in India are always prepared for this. 
As one of our Christians 8aid> * If we can eat food once in 
two days, we will not ask for more.’ ” 

*In my own missionary experience I once carefully 
investigated the earnings of a congregation of three 
hundred, and found the average amounted to 

LESS THAN A FARTHING A HE^VD PER DAY. 

They did not live ; they eked out an existence. I 
have been in huts where the people were living on 
carrion. I have taken photographs of famine groups 
which are enough for most people; yet in all these cases 
there teas no recognised fa/nmie. Further, the salt tax 
alone amounts to between two and a half and five per cent, 
of the income of a labouring-class family; and the poorer 
the people are the worse is their food, and the more they 
4orave for salt. Now, for nearly all these poor people 
the food is only a little rice or food grain, the bulk is 
less nourishing food. So it comes to pass that, living 
as they do, and that from hand to mouth, if they fail 
for a few days to work they have to face starvation, and 
when famine really comes it is ready to claim its millions 
as victims unless prompt and timely help is given.' 
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THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

In the Not<i of 1882 the Bombay Presidency ifvas 
described as having:— 

Agricaltnral Produce valued at ... £33,800,000; 

or (Rs.l2j[ to the £) . Rs.39,00,00,000. 

Scarcely anything more startles tho student of Indian 
Blue Books than tho wide difference in tho reports written 
concerning the condition of the people generally in 1870, 
the year before tho great famine of 1877, and those 
written in 1881 and 1882 in obedience to Lord Dafferin’s 
behest. In no instance is this more marked than in 
relation to the Bombay Presidency and the Panjab. The 
Bombay officials describe n state of things which would 
indicate that the good cotton times of ten years before 
the '77 famine still left the general cultivator in a posi¬ 
tion to do some justice to the soil, and, therefore, to reap 
good crops. One must suppose the crops described by 
the highest officials in tho Presidency as being grown, in 
some considerable measure at least, were really reaped. 
If they were, then the decadence in the districts of this 
Presidency has, during the past thirty years, proceeded at 
a most terrific rate. The officials of that day, with food 
prices— 

Rico 16 lbs. per rapcc I Uajra 86 ib«. per rupee' 

Jowarl 82 „ „ .. I Nachni 82 „ „ „ 

state that a Poona middling Maratha cultivator would 
require, and presumably would, in the way of daily food, 
have:— 

' * Ck>ndition of the Coontry end People of India,’ ParUameotary Paper, 
p* 806. * Aitbslea required each month to nuUce np the ordinaiy nteale of a 
Held talUvator and laboam in the Deccan and of a Kimbi in the Koahan.' 
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No. 

Name of ArUelM. 


Qrowo op aod Working 
Male and Female. 

Boy of Xao 
Yean. 




Weight. 

Value. 

Weigbk 






_ 

a, p. 



1. 

Bices second sort.a. 


Hb. 

0 0 

1 lb. 

0 0 


jQwari . 


Ulb. 

0 0 



it. 

Rajri . 


. 


...... 


4. 

Wheat 






a. 

Chain . 



— 


-rrn- 

®- 

7. 

Raci or Nachni ... 

ahT . 


— 

***■ 1 



H. 

Oil . 


180 gr. 

0 1 

90 gr. 

0 04 

9. 

Salt . 

|400gi-. 

0 1 

IBOgr. 

0 0^ 

10. 

11. 

Vegetablek or Pulse 
Miflc . 

! about 1 o/'.. 

I ™ 

0 8 


0 1 

12. 

Kokamb . ' 



1 

1 



is. 

Cocoanut Kernel ... 






14. 

Chilly Powder 






la. 

Turmerio ... 






16. 

Coriander . 



1 



17. 1 

Jira . 

* 

1 5 07A. 

0 4 

. — 

0 2 

IB. 1 

Assafoetida 

1 


. 



19: 1 

Oniona . 

1 


i 



20. ! 

Garlic . 




1 


21. i 

Salt Fish . 

! 

; 

i 

1 



22. 

Jagri . 

! 

{ 

—« •* 

1 


** 

28. 1 

Fuel . 


8 IbH. 1 

0 B i 

— i 



Total per day 
Days per month ... 


2 3 0 10 

30 30 

Rs.i 3 0 R^.l~ 9 ~6 


That is to say, to sustain life, with some variety in food, 
and without reckoning clothes and other necessaries, there 
is needed for a family of four ;•> 


Father . 

Mother . 

Boy of ten years ... 
Young child. 

Total 


Ra. a. p. £ tt. t). 

50 10 0 3 17 0 

50 10 0 3 17 6 

18 12 0 1 5 0 

6 4 0 8 4 


m » m 


Rs.126 4 0 


£9 8 4 
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or, say, Bs.Sl^ {£2 7s. Id.) each. It will be seen later 
what the agricultural produce to-day in Bombay providee. 
Suffice it to say here that it provides nothing like B8.31) 
(£2 78. Id.) per head, nay, nor half that sum. Lord 
Curson says the Bombay cultivator should be Bs.2 (28. 8d*) 
per head better off in 1901 than ho was in 1882, that is, his 
income should be Bs.SS^ (^2 9s. 9d.), always assuming 
he could live as well now as it is described above he lived 
then. 

For a Poona kunbi similar tables are given, as also for 
a kunbi of Kolhapur and for a kunbi of Batnagiri. The 
totals in each case (same number of members of family) 

are:— ^ 

Rs. tw p. £ 8. d. 

Poona: Kunbi ... 108 4 0 or 6 17 6 

Kunbi of Kolhapur ... 108 4 0 „ 6 17 6 

Kunbi of Batnagiri ... 131 18 0 „ 6 12 1 

The official responsible for the tables whence the above 

facts are gathered is Sir James Braithwaite Peile, K.C.S.I., 
now a member of the Council of India. In the course 
of the paper accompanying the tables Sir James Peile 
says: ‘ The incidence of the Government assessment on 
land has been ascertained by careful experiments to be 
less than onc’sixth of the gross return on very ordinary 
cultivation. The new cash rents of the Bhaunagar State 
are about one-third of the gross produce, in some dis¬ 
tricts more, and yet the State is very flourishing. The 
zemindars of Ahmedabad, after a few deductions, divide 
the entire gross produce with the tenants in equal shares, 
yet they have no difficulty in keeping their tenants. Of 
course the produce rent varies with the season, but if 
Bs.l2, Bs.6, and 0 are taken as the produce in a good, 
a middling, and a bad, season of an acre assessed at Bs.l, 
the produce rent on the three years will be Bs.8, while 
Government assessment will be Bs.3—that is to say, the 
Government collection ’ (* assessment ’ means collection) 
'is in the circmnstances described more than one-third 
of the average gross produce and not one-sixth.' 
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Further paesages is Sir Jasies Peile's report show that 
Ibe Bombay esltivator must have enjoyed halcyon days 
prior to the famine of 1877, though, as one remembers 
the total collapse of the Western Indian agriculturist 
during the famine and. in many cases, his inability even 
to the time of succeeding famines to right himself, one 
wonders whence all this prosperity departed ere the time 
of distress came. 

The condition of the Bombay cultivator, according to 
the particulars garnered in 1.S88, has already been 
recorded in these pages. They show, indubitably, that, 
from one month to eight months in various districts, 
the land does not produce enough to maintain those who 
cultivate it. The reader, if ho be following these illus* 
trations and arguments with the interest incuml)cnt upon 
him, may not unprofitably turn to pp. 451-458 before 
proceeding farther, and reperuse what is there set forth. 

It may now bo well to inquire what is the probable 
agricultural income of the Presidency at the present 
time. Towards the end of the decennial period, 1880-89, 
times were not good. Yet there had been a long series of 
more than average years of prosperity. Since then twelve ' 
years have passed; nine of them have been had years, 
involving, in some instances, the total loss of crops and of 
everything that could be turned into value, however 
trifling. Not only in the arid Deccan districts, hut also 
in the rich Gujarat division, calamity upon calamity has 
fallen upon the people. How great the decline in pro> 
duction has become may be judged from a statemont as to 
yield of wheat in the Presidency generally and in Sind. 
The particulars are available for wheat only among good 
grains, but what applies to this cereal, quantum valeat, 
will apply to other products of the Bombay fields; any¬ 
how the responsible Government which gives one aspect 
which is detrimental, when understood, to itself, does not 
give the other aspects which, it may he supposed, would 
be favourable. 

The estimated average yield per acre of wheat in 
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Bombay in 1896-97 was 575 Ihs, The actual out-tom in 
tons, and from them reduced to Ibs,^ was;— 


Yvab. 

Lbs. 

Ybab. 

Lbs. 

1891-92... 

... 433 

1896-97... 

... 464 

1892-93... 

... 524 

1897-98... 

... 766 

1893-94... 

... 681 

1898-99... 

... 703 

1894-95... 

... 618 

1899-1900 

... 174 

1895-96... 

... 440 




Average: 

532ii lbs. 



How near these figures are to the actual facts and how 
utterly visionary is the Viceroy’s complacent (but, in 
view of the consequences, wholly cruel) talk of an average 
yield of 740 lbs. of food grains to the acre, is proved by 
Sir James Pcile. In his Note on Crop Experiments in 
the Bombay Presidency,® he says:— 

‘ 11. Mr. Wingate says of the produce of Jttwar, 
“ The favourable season of 1872-73 gives about 
1,000 lbs. to the acre, but next year the failure is 
almost complete, and 1874-75 is, if anything worse.” 
And, he infers, the failure was such as to drive the 
ryot to borrow money to pay his assessment. 

* Turning to his table, I see the rates of production 
quoted are:— 

1873- 74 ... 676, 212,370, 376, lbs. per acre. 

Average : 408^ lbs. 

1874- 75 ... 200, 133, 757, 640, 112, 240, 

240, 420, lbs. per acre. 

Average : 342| lbs.’ 

Sir James Peile goes on to make some remarks which 
must bo quoted here because of their pertinency to the 
point involved, and which the reader is begged to bear in 
mind when the Central Provinces yields come before him. 
' 1 see,’ says Sir James, ‘ the average produce assumed for 

' * Agrioolttml StaiisticM o( British India,’ fliteanth issae, p. STl. * 

* ’ Condition of the Country and Peopio of India,' Famine Blue BwA 
1881, p. 68. 
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J^war in the Centnd Provinces is in various districts, 
300.302, 322. 364.400, 406, 435. 467. 480. 600, 682. 710, 
lbs. per acre. So that these 408 lbs. or 432 lbs. would be 
called an average rather than a complete failure. No 
doubt, however, the 1,000 lbs. rate is exceptional for the 
Deccan, and an average above 500 lbs. would not be safe.’ 

In Sind the average yield was put at 944 lbs. The 
actual out-turn in tons is here again reduced to lbs.:— 


Year. 

I.bK. 

Year. 

libg. 

1891-92... 

... 630 

1896-97... 

... 644 

1892-93... 

... 766 : 

1897-98... 

... 664 

1893-94... 

... 763 

1898. JK)... 

... 484 

1894-96... 

... 719 

1899-1900 

... 436 

1895-96... 

... 608 




Actual Avekaoe : 013}, lbs. 


a 

It will be noted that in no single year was the oftioially- 
stated average reached by 179 lbs., and on the whole 
period the average decrease was 33IJ lbs. per acre. The 
average area under the cereal was about 500,000 acres 
each year. Consequently the diminished produce annually 
daring this period in Sind amounted to 166,600,000 lbs., 
enough to support every able-bodied man in the Province 
fully three months on rations at 2 lbs. per day. And in 
Sind the cultivation was almost wholly on irrigated Oclds. 
Whence, then, the falling off in e.stimated yield of thirty- 
three per cent ? 

Farther evidence, and this of a most startling character, 
must be pondered by the reader before we come to actual 
figures concerning the present agricultural income of 
Bombay. 

First, the indebtedness of the ryots in the four Deccan 
districts with a population of nearly four millions. The 
average land revenue of the years 1686 to 1892 was 
Bs.57,17,000 (Rs.l2 to the £ =» ^6476,417). During that 
period the average annmd borrowing was Bs.63.70,000 
(dB447,500>f Thus;— 
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Land Bevenne. 

Borrowings. 

Percentage of Bor¬ 
rowing to Bevenne. 

Average for 16 £ 

years ... 476,417 

Average for 16 £ 

years ... 447,SOO 

98 


On the basis of these figures, says a most able author' of 
a ‘Note on Agriculture in Bombay’ in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, October, 1894, 

* the ryots’ annual debts in the Presidency may be 
estimated at Bs.^,50,00,000 (j61,666,667), and taking the 
average ratio of interest on secured debts at twelve per 
cent., their annual interest pa3rment on account of annual 
debts come to Rs.30,00,000 (d6‘200,000). Nor is this all. 
The pressure of old debts is excessive. On the basis of Mr. 
Woodburn’s figures of nine districts, giving, on an average, 
Bs.28 (i;2 6s. 8d.) per head of the population, the tota^ of 
such debt for the whole Presidency might be put at about 
Bs.45,00,00,000 (1130,000,000),on which the annual interest 
charge at twelve per cent, amounts to Rs.5,40,00,000 
(£4,500,000). On Mr. Woodburn’s data it is 
R8.6,60,00,000 (£4,666,666).’ 

It is in the presence of such a calamitous state of 
things nine years ago, with two severe famines in the 
interim, that the Bombay Government think to restore 
prosperity to the people by reducing the security which 
can be given by a landowner to the moneylender for his 
accommodation in times of disaster. To stroke a hill* 
side in Assam for the purpose of soothing the land during 
an earthquake is on a par with the production of such a 
remedy for such an evil.^ 

* Tho editor o( the journal says:' Tbte note, written by Mr. O. V. Jo^i, 
B.A., Headmaster, Sholapore High School, and read at the tndoatrfad Con¬ 
ference on the 14th of September, 1894, has been kindly placed at our 
disposal.* The remarks which immediately follow will be found la their ^ 
appropriate piaoe in a oitation which appears on pp. 847>aS8. 

* When the Bill referred to passed its most critical stage seven out the 
nine gaasi-aieoted Indian members of the Bombay Legislative Coundl with* 
drew from the as8ombly-~wiseiy as 1 hold-48 a protest againd ihe 
Government's refnsal to agree to eight months' adjournment to allow 
of full emssideiation of its proposals. 
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At the end of this section 1 ^note some passages from 
the Presidential address at the Bombay Provineial Con- 
leiexice held at Satara on the 12th and IStb of May, 1900. 
It would repay the careful reader at once to turn to the 
Appendix and read the Hon. Mr. Goculdas Parekh's 
remarks before proceeding farther. 

With the above facts in evidence it would not be safe to 
reckon for the present day an average gross yield of more 
tiran the B8.0 (12d.) per acre which Sir James Peile stated 
long ago had been accepted as a fair average, though he 
discards it for a higher sum. Thus regarded:— 

The agricultural income of the Bombay Presidency 
for 1898-09 amounted to 27,016,918 acres x B8.9 
= Ks.24,31,70,217, or, in £ sterling, £16,211,348. 

This is not two-thirds of the amount reckoned in 1886. 
The statistics for the respective years come out thus:— 

Produce (alleged) in 1882 ...Bs.89,00,(X),000 

„ computed for 1898-99... 24,31,70,217 

Difference, being Bs.14,68,29,783 
Or, £9,788,662. 

And yet the Viceroy, comparing the two years, 
declares from his place in Council at Calcutta there 
was a gain of Bs.Q (2s. 8d.) per head by the agricultural 
population! In favour of the general accuracy of the 
present calculation is the circumstance that the 
B8.4,71,64,970 which the Bombay Government have 
collected, hears a smaller proportion to the whole pro¬ 
duce, namely, one-fifth, than the less than one-third 
vrtiich Sir James Peile allowed on the produce rental. 

The agricultural income thus failing to support the 
assertiotts that Indian well-being is not lapsing, Bombay 
ooeiq^ying a special position in this respect, the non- 
agricultuial income will probably help to redress the 
balance* We will see. 
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An examination of the sources of the non-asiicBltBEal 
income reveals the following 

SocacB OF Income. 

Salt. 

2. Forests . 

•). Mines and Quarries 

4. Cotton Twist and Yarn, and 
manufactured goods, say; 

Cotton Mills (127) 

Twist and Yam . -4,170,762 

Manufactures, 300,(547,593 
yards at 4 as. (4d.) per 

. 5,004.792 

Village manufacture, say one- 

tenth of ;€4,636,294 ... 463,629 


Value ih 
^SwEinn, 

69,074 

20,605 


5. Fisheries—onc-third of 411,930,140, say ... 

6. Country-made liquor, one-fifth of total, sav 

7- Apparel . 

8. Cabinet-ware and Furniture 

9. Coir: manufactures 

10. Tobacco . 

11. Dyeing and Tanning Materials. 

12. Hides and Skins . 

13. Homs .* 

14. Jewelry and Plate (half of export) 
la. Animal Hone Manure 

16 - Oils. ;;; ;;; ;;; 

17. Silk (manufactured) . 

18. Wood (teak and sandal) 

19. Wool: raw .£482,956. 

M manufactures . 76,072 


9,639,183 

650,000 

4,000,000 

54,486 

16,579 

5,612 

33,607 

301,074 

691,?167 

64,166 

8,617 

194.043 

44.630 

12,107 

26,433 


20. Articles (not specified) exported by posi 

one-fourth . 

21* n (not enumerated), one-fourth 
23. Potteries (village manufactures and others] 
one-seventh . 


558,028 

40,806 

141,369 


• » • 


• « • 


» % • 


« V * 
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Ko. Souses or iKcoin. M Sisauirai. 

23. Shilling and Boat Bepairs (one-third) ... *333,838 

24. Printing Presses (including newspapers) 62,580 

25. Paper MiOs. 2,610 

26. Breweries . 23,534 

27. Flour Mills, 24 out of 103 (say one-fourth) 1,068,600 

28. Iron and Brass Foundries ( ,, „ ) 120,000 

29. Mineral and Aerated Waters . 11,000 

80. Oil mills . 26,000 

81. Ploughs—repairs, etc. 118,000 

82. Carts: making new ones and repairing old tU,550 

83. Yearly increase of cattle (the records show 

decrease in 180B-99, but for nonnal 
year, reckon one-eighth of general 
increase, probably an over-estimate) ... 1,128,802 

34. Sundries, to cover small sources of income 

and overlooked sources. 625,000 

Total ... i*20,065,872 

tmmmtummrnm 

The totals of agricultural and non-agricultural are:— 

Agricultural Income.iTG,211,348 

Non-agricultural Income . 20,065,872 

Combined Totals ... .£36,277,220 

Here the non-agricultural exceeds the agricultural in¬ 
come by about twenty-five per cent.; probably XI ,000,000 
or X2t000,000 are too generously credited to Bombay, the 
produce being merely Bombay’s as Bombay is one of the 
two great gates of India. Besides, I have reckoned the 
fall vidue of Mill productions, when strictness should have 
led me to credit only the value given by manipulation 
to raw material. The big Mill industry, not only in the 
chief city, but in many other parts of the Presidency, 
aoootmts for the comparatively large figures. Further, 
much of the income thus shown belongs to wealthy 
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bankers and others whose homes are in the Feudatory 
States. So good a result is shown in spite of the badness 
of trade throughout the whole region governed from 
Bombay Castle.* 


' How bad the trade was may be judged from the following refluurke 
which appear iu the latest Administrative Report of the Presidency 
‘ The chief industries other than agricultura in the Bombay Freddenoy, 
namely, the cotton mill industry, the manufacture of salt and the dtstlUa* 
tion of liquor, are dealt with elsewhere. The remaining industrtefl are of 
local importance only, and the majority of them declined considerably in 
the unfavourable circumstances of the year. The cream and butter industry 
in Ahmcdabad and Kaira suffered severely owing to the great mortality 
dmong cattle in oonsoq nonce of the fodder famine. From the latter place 
the output of cream was less than half that of the previous year. The iron 
and brass foundiy at Nodiiid was closed throughout the year. Broach 
cotton is reported to be losing its reputation by adulteration with inferior 
local products, and the Surat cotton industry declined owing to the closure 
of the South African market. Surat is, however, noted for the manufactures 
of gold and silver thread work and of .'.hoes, of whioh tho latter is one of the 
very few industries in the Presidency that advanced in the year of report. 
A factory for the preparation of agave fibre commenced work in the Thina 
pistriot, but the business is still in its infancy. The Thdna silk industry 
has finally saccumbed to tho machine-made goods of Bombay. The brewery, 
paper mill, and silk inili at Poona continuerl to do a large business, but the 
sugar reffneiy was not so successful and only worked spasmodically durli^ 
the year. Tho evacuation of the town of Sholaporo owing to plague, together 
with the influence of famine, reduced the weavers of that place to such a 
condition that relief was administered by Government in the form of work 
suitable to their craft. Similar assistance was granted also to weavera in 
Khdndesh. Beyond the industrial schools under tho charge of missionaries 
which continued to turn out good work, the Industries of Ahmednagar are 
of little account. The silver-ware industry is languishing and exists prinei* 
pally by ocoasional European patronage. The hand>weaving industry of 
Bijdpnr, whioh suffered in the outbreak of plague in the previous year, made 
no recovery daring the year of report. In Belgaum the Ookdk water mills 
were stopped for want of water. Dhdrwdr had a bone mill, js dlstUleiy, and 
two oil mills working during the year, but the carpet indklstiy sbovrad a 
further decline. The cloth embroidery done by the desert women Of Thdr 
and Pdrkar, whioh is becoming known to Europeans, oomaands a t«4y 
sale and is beginning to be exported. Elsewhere in Sind the manulaotora 
were confined to cloths, carpets, and the ordinary metal and eartiien were. 
A considerable business in the adulteration of ghi and the mannfaetare of 
imitation ghi is reported from Shik&rpnr, the ingredienta tiled being kepm 
oil, turmeric and lime. Efforts are, however, being made by the introdnetiott 
of the Adulteration Act and the oo-operation of iooab bodiei to put down tiie 
industry whioh had been stimulated by tho high prices of tito 
AdmM$trativt 1809-1900, pp. 91-*99. 
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ComjMMd wiih the statement made in 1883 the figures 
wock out thus 

1882. I 1890-1900. 

je37,333333 | ;e35,978,220 

An apparent decrease of j£l ,353,113. 

The average amount per head per annum is:— 

£1 18s. 8d. or R8.89 la. 

Here the lls.27 of 1882 are passed, owing to the 
exceptional character of the noii-agncultural income and 
the comparatively small number of inhabitants. But the 
prosperity is wholly in spots, and affects only a com¬ 
paratively small number of people. As to the agri¬ 
culturist, in spite of the perennial water supply in Bind, 
instead of being Its.2 better off in 1001 than he was in 
18B2, qua agriculturist, ho was Ks.S 14a. worse off. 
This is precisely what the caustic analysis of the position 
of the Bombay agriculturist by “ J.” in the Tims of 
India would lead one to expect. Side by side with in¬ 
dustrial progress in Bombay and Ahmedabad tho agri¬ 
culturist is sinking lower and lower in the economic 
and social scale. 


38 
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THE NORTH-WESTEUN PliOVINGEB AND 

OUDH. 

A legend has gained currency, and has taken deep root 
in the minds of some critics of British adtninistratio&f 
that the Upper Provinces of Bengal (as they were once 
styled) and the cx-Kingdom of Oudh rank higher in 
prosperity than any other part of India. There are, on 
the face of things, reasons for such a belief. The whole 
region is fairly well watered, while the Ganges Cana! 
renders a vast iirca independent of the seasons. As a 
part of the legend the excellence of the land assessment 
finds strenuous support, even amongst those who assail 
the land assessment throughout India generally. It is 
true that the support is ba.scd on (alleged) comparative 
bettemess-^the least bod among great communities 
where the assessments are all beyond the ability of the 
cultivator to bear, save as a ciushing burden. The 
Provinces are comparatively, and not positively, pros- 
porons;—that is all. 1 am bound to confess my own 
researches do not lead me to a community of views with 
the apologists for these Provinces. 1 attentively examine 
the evidence procured and subsequently produced by the 
officials who were instructed to inquire into the truth or 
otherwise of certain alleged statements concerning the 
condition of the Indian people. It may not be supposed 
that these officers deliberately selected the worst districts 
and the most hardly-tried cultivators as the objects of 
their inquiry. Bather must it be supposed that they 
acted with fall candour, impartially took what came, 
and honesti^told all the facts. What are those facts? 
For foil details the reader is referred to the analysis 
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contained in pp. 382-432 in Chapter X. Here I will ^mply 
remark that, again and again in the case of indi^dnid 
cultivators, a rent is taken here, as in other parts of the 
Empire, which approximates almost to the entire pro¬ 
ceeds of the land cultivated. Of this rent one-half go^ 
to the Government, the other half to the landowner. 
Time after time the return for the land under cultivation 
comes to only Bs.3 to Bs.4 per acre, or as in the case of 
one cultivator who himself farmed fifteen acres (out of 
twenty he held and sublet five acres at the same rental 
he was paying), and for his fifteen acres received less than 
one rupee and a quarter (Is. 8d.) in produce for each 
acre. An examination of the evidence will show the 
interested reader that such cases arc neither few nor far 
between. In the case of the villages dealt with as a 
whole, while the general returns are a great deal better 
than the instance just mentioned, enough of produce is 
not raised (after the double rent has been paid) to more 
than half or two-thirds feed the cultivators. Even where 
from five and a half acres the Autumn harvest yielded 
Bs.l29 8a. {£S 12s.), and the Spring harvest B8.84 5a. 
(;86 13s.), after rent was paid and cultivation expenses 
were met, only Bs.l0| (14s.) per head were left for 
food and clothing and all other needs for a whole 
year. This, too, was irrigated land. In the very 
next example given in the book the produce of seventeen 
acres are stated to reach Bs.31B (Jb‘21 48.), while the 
rent amounted to Bs.SOG (i>20 8s.), and the Reporter 
says the rent is paid every year. With such examples, 
if the system in the North-Western Provinces be—^next 
to Bengal * Permanency ’—the best in India, how bad 
must be the remainder! 

However, the particulars given above are thirteen years 
old. Has there, in the meantime, been any impxovem^t 
in the yield of the land in these regions ? A nine yean* 
average in the only cereal concerning which particulars 
are afforded to the Indian student may help us to a judg'* 
ment. The average yield of wheat in these Upper Pro*' 
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vinees the ex-Kingdom ranges from 1,440 lbs, per 
acre on irrigated land in Pehm Dnn to 440 lbs. on 
nnirrigated land, in Fatehpnr. Abont twenty-seven pet 
cent. <]i the whole cultivated area is irrigate, and the 
average yield is recorded :— 

For irrigated land . 980 lbs. 

„ nnirrigated land. 803 „ 

M both . 890 „ 

As has just been stated, more than one-fourth of the 
whole cultivated area is under wheat. That cereal, there¬ 
fore, furnishes an excellent test of the yield generally. 
The Government estimate of wheat, year in and year ont 
(for all deductions on account of bod seasons, insect! 
plagues, and troubles of all sorts, are supposed to have 
been taken into consideration), is that lbs. per acre 
will 1)6 produced; 3,483,287 acres ara irrigated, and, there¬ 
fore, are beyond mischance. Once more, as in every 
preceding instance, the estimate and the out-turn diffeyr. 
the estimate being considerably higher than the out-turn. 

Actual Out-turn. 


Year. 

Lbs. 

... 762 i 

Year. 

Lb». 

1891-92 

1896-97 ... 

860 

1892-93 

... 877 1 

1897-98 ... 

881 

1893-94 

... 677 ! 

1898-99 ... 

840 

1894-95 

... 555 ■ 

1899-1900 ... 

910 

1895-9G 

... 712 




Average ... 

786 lbs. 



Estimate ... 

890 lbs. 



Minus ... 104 lbs. per acre. 


Only in two years did the area under consideration fall 
below im average of 4,(K)0,000 acres. The difference 
between the expectation and the realisation, at 2 lbs. per 
day, represented full rations for nine millions of able- 
bodied men for newrly eight weeks. Only in one year out 
of the nme im the average exceeded. Working on the 
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basis of the Bombay and Sind yields—if Bs.9 were con* 
sidered' a fair average value per acre, largely in view of 
the recent famines which have been most destmctive in 
Bombay; considering, further, the evidence available as 
to actual yield in 1881-S2, as officially reported, and the 
additional fact that the soil cannot in the meanwhile 
have increased its yield—^it will not be unfair to these 
Provinces and the ex-Kingdom to put the yield all round 
at Bs.lO per acre. With the evidence of actual out-turn 
before me I dare not give a higher figure. In the days 
when famines were few in the land—that is within the 
memory of men little past middle age—and eagerness 
was exhibited to discern what it all meant, that there 
^ Should be famine in the land, as ants are eager when 
their nest is partly destroyed, much official litera¬ 
ture was produced. Among other matters put forward 
Sir James Peile, in his ‘ Note on the Economic Condition 
of the Agricultural Population of India,' submitted sample 
tj^sactions of ordinary agriculturists. Two of these 
were from the North-Western Provinces. They showed 
average receipts per acre of Bs.6 (8s.) and Bs.l3| (ISs.) 
respectively. The three other farms selected gave EsB 
(10s. 8d.), Bs.3 (48.), and Bs.ll (14s. 8d.) each. [It is 
^interesting to note that the details show the value of the 
produce to be in direct proportion to the amount spent 
on cultivation.] Taking, therefore, Bs.lO (Ids. 4d.) per 
acre to represent the value of the produce— 

The agricultural income would be Bs.6,63,71,350 x 10 « 
Bs.66,37,13,500 (or in sterling) .£44,247,667. 

These results are the nearest approach to the agri¬ 
cultural Bgures of 1882 that the investigations have yet 
yielded. Even then the deduction is by so much as 
B8.5,37,86,500 (;£3,585,770), a decrease of one-twelfth, 
and nearly the whole rental acknowledged as received by 
Qovernment. Clearly it is not in these old-dme Pro¬ 
vinces of Britain in India, and in the an<^i^SingdQm 
tacked on to them for administrative purpo46s, that Loril 
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CnTEon will get any help towards the additional BsJ 
(S3s. dd. extra) which each agricaltorist is said to now 
receive. If not here, where irrigation plays so large a 
part, nor in Bengal, the land of abundant rainfall, where 
is alleged increase to be found ? 

Possibly the non-agrioultural income thay serve to 
redress the balance. Lord Cromer and Bir David 
Barbour estimated this at X'2«S,916,667 (Bs.35,87,50,000). 


No. Hoobcr of Tncoms. 


Valds m 
£ Htsmimo* 


1. Forest Receipts . 

*2. Mines and Quarries. 

3, Hides and Skins . 

4. Shellac . 

t# * V* *1 m «*• «*t 

6. Saltpetre . 

7. Animals (net export, 31,545 at Rs.SO each) 

8. Salt (under ‘ Northern * India the Panjab 

mines, and Mandi, Kohat, Nuh, and 
Sultanpur works are all lumped to¬ 
gether); including 49,74,889 maunds 
from Bajputana States, the whole is 
7,916,980 maunds ; after deducting the 
Bajputana amount, two-thirds of the 
remainder are credited to the North- 
Western Provinces, and one-third to 
the Panjab . 

9. Fisheries (Biver), say one-tenth. 

10. Country-made liquor (population, one-fifth, 

no manufactures, say one-sixth of 
jeSO.000,000) . 

11. Cotton manufactured in villages, one-hfth 

of total ... ... ... ... 

12. Cotton ditto in Cotton Mills, say. 

13. Woollen Mills 

14. Paper Mills. 

16. Brewm^ (6) . 

16. Limesto^. 


106,221 
4,782 
1,008,146 
314,824 . 
640,114^ 
137,373 
104,817 


255,962 

193,014 


3,333,333 


927,258 

315,403 

80,473 

33,520 

816.996 

16,467 
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1^0. SouBoa or Incomb. 

17. Sandstone . 

18. Flour Mills. 

19. Lac (44 Factories). 

20. Mineral and Aerated Waters 

21. Minor Manufactories . 

22. Ploughs—repairs, renewals, etc. (one-fifth) 

23. Carts, do. (one-sixth) . 

24. Cattle, yearly increase of. 

25. Pottery (in villages). 

26. Sundries, to cover small and overlooked 

sources of income . 

‘ Total 


VALUB Uf 
£ Stbbubo. 

417,529 
203,581 
193,643 
10,000 
50,000 
11,000 
32.000 
2,260,000 
70,000 

750,000 
A12,275,456 


The totals from Agricultural and non-AgricuItural 
income are;— 


Agricultural Income . ^44,247,667 

Non-Agricultural Income ... 12,275,456 

Total ... A‘56,523,023 


♦ Here the non-agricultural income, instead of being 
one-half of the agricultural, is only one-fourth. On the 
basis of the figures of 1882, these Provinces and the ex- 
Kingdom have fallen off greatly:— 


Estimate in 1882 (both sources) ... ^71,760,009 
Actuals in 1899-1900 „ ... 66,523,023 

Diminution ... Jl6,226,986 


Whether this sum represents a falling-off since the 
earlier year, or an exaggerated estimate then, this much 
is apparent that, instead of there being Bs.2 additional 
for the agriculturist, and Es.l to the non-a|pnculturist, aa 
Lord Ourzon, on the information given to’Jpm, declare 
there was, there is a considerable redudmm in botib 
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distances. The reduction is sa much as Bs.5 l(hi« 
(7s. 6d.) per head. Beckoning sustenance at one penny 
per per^n per diem, the minus sum represents food for 
forty-seven millions of people (the whole population of 
this part of India) for nearly twelve weeks. Even with 
the progress he believed he was in a position to report 
the Viceroy deprecated the * advance ’ as giving little 
occasion for congratulation; it was nothing at all to 
boast of; he said he regarded it as little enough at the 
best. His Excellency was speaking more truly than ho 
knew. Wliat is to be said should it be found, as I am 
confident it will, that luy statements are as near to accu¬ 
racy as the available infonnation pennits? 

The total income works out:— 


£1 Ss. Sfd, per head per annum, or Rs.ld Oa. Sp. 
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THE PANJAB. 

With such a plenitude of water as the name indicates 
{** the Five Eivers ”), and the fact that fifty peij cent, of 
the cultivated area is under irrigation/ combined with 
the peace and security of British rule, marked prosperity 
should be the chief feature of this Lieutenant-Governor¬ 
ship if of any part of the Empire. Before, however, 
prosperity could come to the people, wo had, within 
twenty years of nur assuming possession of Banjit 
Singh's dominions, to undo much ill that we hod 
wrought. Everywhere we too highly assessed the terri¬ 
tories over which we assumed sovereignty, and so laid a 
burden upon the shoulders of the people which was too 
great to be borne. One of our achievements in this region 
was, if not the actual introduction of the moneylender 
to, certainly his becoming the dominant factor in, village 
life, Thert) was no general indebtedness in any village 
before 1871, says a high authority on this subject. The 
same gentleman has remarked: * The indebtedness of 
a large proportion of the Marwats is due, I think,’ wrote 
Mr. S. S. Thorbarn,^ of the Indian Civil Service in 1878, 
'chiefly to over-assessment and the rigidity of our 
revenue system, but there is also no doubt that, without 
imy assessment at all, in bad years or famine cycles, debts 
would be incurred, and some old peasant proprietors 
would have to sell or mortgage their holdings. In this 
settlement the over-assessed villages have received sub- 
jtantial reduction, but Government still owes them repa¬ 
ration for the great injury of having for the twenty-two 
preceding years rack-rented them, so to say; and, as the 
rigid revenue system remains, the district officer is under 

' * Adnhi.lllaport, lS99-n^,' p. 131. 

^ * CopidlUoa ot tbs Cotmtr; and P«opl« of India,' p. 348. 
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an obligation to work the rnles sanctioned for saspendo^ 
and remissions with a wise liberality.’ 

Of a village in the Muzaffargarh district, it is said: 
* In this village there are 164 cultivators; of these only 
one (Daulat) is not in debt; all the others are involved 
more or less.’* In the next village discussed ‘there are 
110 cultivators; only seven are free from debt.* Of one 
(comparatively) large farmer’s operations it is remarked; 
‘ There has been no surplus for the last ten years.’® 
Again, ‘ Rent rates are so high that, with one or two 
exceptions, all the tenants are largely in debt.’ 3 Of 
another, after recording the yield of a good year, and 
reckoning the earnings of ‘ two men of the family who 
work as labourers for others,’ it is stated: * Deficiency of 
Rs.l5, hence debt.’ In the tabulated particulars of the 
same family is this significantly grim statement;— 


' Property. 

* Rs.200 in debt. No grain or property.' ♦ 

In another instance, after deducting the rent, ‘ which 
is one-third of the produce in Jatpura,’ the cultivator’s 
expenses were R8.139 8a., or B8.27 10a. above his income. 
This amount he borrowed without any deed being written 
‘ at twenty-four per cent.’ 5 Of a farmer of forty-six acres it 
is said; ‘ The women’s jewels are not valued at more than 
Rs.lO ’ (Ids. 4d.); * there is no store of grain. After 
paying the interest on the debts the family have no surplus 
income.’ ^ One more instance and this page may be closed. 
Family: man, wife, four sons. Cultivator. ‘ The house 
consists of one thatched room. All the househdd p^ 
perty—it was only a charpai and brass dish—^has been sold; 
there remains a hookah and some earthen pots. Has two 
bullocks and a she-goat. The wife has no ornaments. 
The children have no clothes. They have no sto^ of 
grain.’r In winter time the climate is inclement: the 

' ' CondlUon of Country and People of India,' p. 240. 

« nut., p. 250. } Ibid., p. 254. < IbU., p. 254-55. 

* iMt}., p. 259. ma., p, 260. 7 
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MI 7 nadds the sustenance of a sufficienoy of good food 
and the protection of warn clothing. These people 
bad neither. As to wasting money on ' tamashas,* it is 
said of a cultivator of seven acres, * the only festival he 
can remember of late years was the birth of his first* 
bom, when he spent tlurty shilliiigs in making merry/ 

The details elsewhere given' indicate with much clear* 
ness that the condition of the Panjab agriculturist has 
not improved in the interval since the Great and Secret 
Inquisition met in 1B87-8S. The recent passing of a 
law for this region, interfering with the rights of property, 
is proof, if further proof were needed, of this fact. 

The condition of the cultivators to>day may be judged 
by the re^iort of Mr. Thorbum on Indebtejjiness of the 
Landed Classes, which has already been freely used by 
me. 


The two incomes of the Province may now he dealt with. 
In 1882 it was alleged that the 

Agricultural income was Ks.H4,16,lX),000, 
or (lis.i2| to the i^l) was £29,822,48o.* 

It is asserted that the rental is but ten pea* cent, of the 
total produce. But with instances given in foregoing 
pages of thirty-three percent, it is idle to deal with a mere 
tithe in ascertaining the true proportions of the impost. 
If I regarded twenty per cent, all round, 1 should probably 
be near the mark; I will, however, content myself with 
fifteen per cent. 

Confirmation of the percentage I have selected with 
which to multiply the produce, namely, fifteen per cent., 
is to be found in particulars given in 1878 concerning 
last preceding statement. These particulars are 
as follow 

* 8m ff. 2S5-S05. vmU. 

* At A, ilw pfwent st«i4*rd, Um vsIm would be ASS,700,000. 



IHvision. 


Mooltan 


Dorajat 


Peshawar 


Delhi... 


Hissar 


Umballa 


Jiillundur 


Amritsar «... 


Lahore 


Bawalpiiidi ... 


Distriot. 


Delhi . 

Gurgaon. 

Kamal. 

Hissar . 

Bohtak. 

Sirsa . 

Umballa. 

Ludhiana 

Simla . 

Jullundur 

Hoshiapur 

Kangra. 

Amritsar 

Sialkot ... 

Gurdaspur 

Lahore ... 

Ferozepore 

Gujranwala 

Rawalpindi 

Jhelum ... 

, Gujrat . 

I Shahpur. 

[ Mooltan. 

Jhang . 

Montgomery 
Muzaiffargarh ... 
Dera Ismail Khan 


Dera Ghazi Khan 
Bannu ... 
Peshawar 


Kohat ... 


Hazara ... 


wkichlDie AHsftiiiitnirmt^ 
when 'made, was in¬ 
tended to Qomae m bu 
as can be stated,* 


One>sixth 


Not stated 

One-sixth 
Not stated 


One-fourth 

ir 

Not stated 
One-sixth 


i Not stated 
! Onc-sixth 

I Not stated—perhaps 
j one-sixth 
j Not stated 
I One-sixth 
i Not stated 
i One-eighth 
One-tenth 
One-sixth (?) 
One-seventh 
Varies generally hfom 
one-sixth to one- 
tenth 

I One-eighth 
One-twelfth 
Irrigated land—one- 
sixth 

Unirrigated land — 
one-twelfth 
Irrigated land—one- 
fourth 

Unirrigated land — 
one-eighth 
Less than c^e-sixth 


* * Coudition of tiie Country and People of India,' p. 
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If Uie * sbare of Gross Prodace * under the ftssessment 
* was intcmded to cover' rates from twenty-five per cent. 
, to dght and one-third per cent.i this at least is certain: 
The revenue collected represents the respective percen¬ 
tages, In this one thing the revenue official does not fail 
the Sirkar which appoints him. When the * guess ’ of 1B82 
was made the above facts were in existence: how came 
they to be wanting w'hen material upon which to express 
a judgment was obtained ? The mischief which has been 
done to country and to people by the inflated statements 
which were then mode, which are added to and confi¬ 
dently repeated, who shall tell? 

Before applying this percentage it may be well to show 
here, as in the other Provinces, that over-estimation of 
the yield is a prevalent vice of the authorities. In 1B9C-97 
the estimated production of wheat for most of the districts 
is carefully set out: the averages range from 1,280 lbs. 
(irrigated) in Jullundur,> to 560 lbs. (unirrigated) in 
Sialkot. Half the acreage in Jullundur is * well ’ irri¬ 
gated. The averages for the whole Province were:— v, 

Irrigated.917 lbs. 

Uninrigated . 576 „ 

Both . 728 ,, 


Alter the crops 
results:— 

were grown these 

were estimated as 

Tsar. 

YfKi,D PBR Acre. 

Acres. 

1891-92 

526 lbs. 

6,224,000 

1892-93 

708 „ 

7,020,000 

1893-94 

717 „ 

8,265,000 

1894-95 

670 „ 

8,051,800 


' Tlua Jullundur it one of the most fertile of the districts, indeed reckons 
itseh ffUntu in ItidU, Is unusingljr shown in Mr. Kipling’s novel, ‘ Kim*:— 
< •< Thef are all alike, these jate," said Kim softly. The jat stood on bis 
doBi^Ul and the king's elephants went by. ** O driver," says he, *' what will 
yon asU thnaa liitte donkeys for ?" 

* The jai bant into a roar of laoghter, stifled in apologies to the lama. 
" It b ttia||Mliiii of my own oountiy—Uie very talk of it."' 

4 ' 
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Ybaiu 

Yield pbb Acbb. 

Acsii. 

1896-96 

546J „ 

6,893,400 

1896-97 

699 „ 

6,584,300 

1897-98 

660J „ 

8,018,800 

1898-99 

646. 

7,729,200 

1899-1900 ... 

680 „ 

6,366,500 

Average: 

628 lbs. per acre per annum. 


The difference between anticipation and realisation in 
regard to wheat in the Panjab is on the same lines as in 
the other Provinces considered; here the shortage is 
100 lbs. per acre. The average annual acreage under 
cultivation was 7,000,000 acres. The deficiency, then, is 
700,000,000 lbs., enough at 2 lbs. per head to maintain 
6 ,000,000 of able-bodied men for four months. 

The land revenue collected in 189&-99 was Bs.25,641,240, 
or 1^1,710,416 : multiplied by 7 = All,972,912. 

As compared with the statement of 1882 there is a 
minus difference of A5,121,248, the rupee taken at the 
present standard. If, however, the rupee be taken at 
B8.12^, the value in 1882 is increased by Al,995,486, so 
that the minus difference is A‘3,125,762 only. 

What is the non-agricultural income of the Panjab ? 

It should be A‘8,500,000 according to Lord Cromer and 
Sir David Barbour; it should be A6,000,000 to-day, if the 
fifty per cent, proportion works out accurately. We will 
take the details:— 



VAZ.QB XN 

No. SODBCB OF IKCOMB. 

£ Stbbuko 

1. Forest Beceipts. 

96,403 

2. Coal Mines . 

48,220 

3. Silk Manufactured 

26,667 

4. Carpets and Bugs (say) ... 

50,000 

5. Stone and Lime. 

20,000 

6 . Breweries . 

138,334 

7. Leather (manufactured) | 


8 . Hides and Skins ... [■ 

500,000 

9. Dressed Sheep-skins ) 

' 















yuMmm 

Ho* SoidcaorXiioioia. JSmuira. 

10. Ck>ttoti: numtilAo* 

tofed in mills ... £596,059 

„ in villagos £463,269 

- 1,059,828 

11. Salt (see particulars N.W. Pro¬ 

vinces) . 127,981 

12. Fisheries, River (say ono-tenth) 193,014 

13. Country-made Liquor (one- 

twelfth) . 1,666,666 

14. Woollen Mills . 41,779 

15. Other Industries: !FIour Mills, 

Mineral and Aerated Waters, 

Factories and Brass Foun¬ 
dries, Potteries, public and 
private, etc. (say) . 250,000 

16. Ploughs—repairs, renewals, etc. 

(one-seventh). 10,000 

17. Carts — repairs, renewals (one- 

twelfth) . 16,000 

18. Boats ,, ,, say:— 10,000 

19. Cattle (including horses for re¬ 

mounts, one-fourth of total 

of all India) . 2,250,000 

20 . Bundiies, to cover small, and 

overlooked, sources of income 400,000 


' warn 


6,899,392 

Tidum together, the two incomes exhibit a great 
difference compared with those of 1862. Instead of thirty- 
four crores’ (£22,666,667) worth of agricultural produce, I 
can only find eighteen cror^’ worth (£12,000,(X)0); and 
against aeventeen crores (£11,333,333) of non-agricultuxal 
produce, I can discern but eleven* crores (6,889,392). 
Ziord Oturron’a two rupees per head additional for tkgn- 
ooltnie is replaced by an income only one-half of what 
ite deelace 4 it to be. 

39 
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If these figures be correct thd combined totids 
thus:— 


Agricultural Income . jE11,972,912 

Non-agricultural Income. 6,899,392 


Total. ^618,872,304 


Divided amongst 22,419,481 people the oomblned inoome 
oomee to (say) Seventeen Shillings per head pep 
annum; op Rs.12 10a., 


which is less than that in Madras where the climate is 
warmer and less clothing and even less food are needed 
than in the North. No doubt there is some serious mis> 
take somewhere, but the Government records lead to the 
above figures and to none other. 



A 8^¥-^ tmtsDE m 


THE CENTBAL PKOVINCES. 

It is in one sense singular, in another significant, that 
the Provinces and the Presidency which stood at the 
head of all the divisions of India nineteen years ago 
should have proved the hollowness of the agricaltorol 
'prosperity* then attribnted to them, by suffering more 
keenly under the stress of famine than any port of India 
has suffered at any time respecting which there is trust¬ 
worthy information. The Central Provinces were at the 
head of the list in 1882 with B8.20 4a, (JOI Ts.) of 
agriculture income, and Bs.lO 2a. (13 b. 6d.) of non- 
agricultural income per inhabitant. Yet, at the first toucl^ 
of distress, practically the whole population were affected, 
and, in one district, as time went on four out of every ten of 
the people were on Government relief. Nothing could 
better demonstrate the essential untrustworthiness of the 
inflated estimate of 1882. Unhappily every one believed 
the beautiful story which it told, because every one knew 
Britain’s disinterestedness deserved such a record. The 
responsible authorities, never daring to sift their own 
statements, believe it still, and embroider it with fancy 
observations and with an increased income, which has no 
existence save as an expression of what they sincerely 
wish for the people they rule. The belief of 1882 bore 
fintit whan, in the early Nineties, a revision of the settle- 
mente in the Central Provinces was imminent. The 
authorities determined they would reap some of the rich 
harvfflt of wealth which the estimate of the Finance 
Minister and his Assistant had, it was considered, proved 
to exist. Antcmg oriier things there were to be no more 
settlements. Wealth in this wheat-growing 














A fiii:n(»$»^ sir 


' s ■• 

tegictti % itef^on whidi lipped nuumy of the lete Bobert 
INght'e anowB of adverse ori^cism with indignaticm and 
aacoaBm—* wheat rotting by thousands of tons in Cbhat^ 
^sgaih becanse yon are too supine to make railways by 
which it can find a market/—wealth was prodao^ so 
rnptdly in these favoured regions that the authorities must 
: have the opportunity of sharing in it at more frequent 
periods than were customary, otherwise nobody Imows 
how wealthy these Central Provincials might become. 
Therefore, instead of thirty-year settlements a twelve- 
year period must be substituted, while the rates of assess¬ 
ment were to be run up to hitherto unheard-of figures.' 
Paith had to bo broken with the people, but that did not 
deter us, and, if it were broken,' as well be hanged for a 
sheep as a lamb.' 

What was practically a confiscation of the property of 
the cultivators was carried through without any one in 
England save a dozen to twenty people knowing anything 
about it. The present writer happened to be one of this 
small number. He tried, ineffectually, to get Parlia¬ 
mentary attention concentrated upon the facts, so that the 
wrong might be stopped. Unhappily the late Mr. Brad- 
laugh had recently died, and no member of the then 
House of Commons apparently understood that anything 
was wrong, or felt that he ought to inquire if anything 
was really wrong. At least a dozen of them had all the 
facts placed before them. Now that the predicted conse¬ 
quences have followed, the reader must suffer some detail 
to make him acquainted with facts which it was his duty 
to know years ago. His representatives in the House of 
Commons, 1 must repeat, did not concern themselves*. 
Will you, courteous reader, to*day, act as they did then? 
What was the prediction? Alre^y, says a writer in the 
Nffaffa Sudhiobt^ * public revenue is, we have been told by 
many respectable people possessing local knowledge, being 


' * PciUldiid, I Odnk, in 1690 or 1691; Uw paper naaied is referred to Ui 
avyskr Uke so nuoix dootunntls ooe meets with, eontdiui outlier 
dMs'aisic year by whidh to dtllrifdy fix (lie period of its iMue. 
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paid either by encroachment upon the capita of the people 
or by aid of borrowed money. It must be so. !Fhe 
people have been accustomed since years past to regulate 
their expenditure on a certain scale. All of a sudd^ they 
are called upon to pay in the shape of tax on land double, 
treble, four times, and five times, the sum they were paying 
before. Before they can so adjust their domestic rela¬ 
tions as to be able to live the life of paupers, some time 
must necessarily elapse, and in the meantime they will 
for ever alienate from themselves all their other property 
to make good the inexorable State demand. But this 
cannot last long. As soon as the capital created during 
the currency of the last settlement is exhausted, the 
people are bound to verge to the lowest ebb of pauperism. 
The evil may be staved off for some time. But come it 
will, though Mr. Fuller and his able lieutenant the Bai 
Bahadur may not be then present to witness the effect of 
their handiwork. Though the personnel of the Govern¬ 
ment may change, the Government itself will be there 
face to face with the tremendous responsibility of pro* 
viding for an utterly impoverished population.’ 

I do not know who the writer of these passages may 
have been, but it is almost needless to say that what 
he uttered as prophecy ten or twelve years ago is now 
accurate history. Whoever it be, he sent me a number 
of copies of his pamphlet, which 1 distributed without 
comments among certain parliamentary representativea. 
*We are all Members for India,’ said a right hon. 
member vaingloriously one day in Parliament about 
that time, and himself, though he became Secretary ol 
State for India, carefully avoided doing India any service. 
Nobody, however, took any notice of the pamphlet. 
The copy I am using, I daresay, is the only one in 
existence out of the many then circulated* 

Is it possible that British administrators can hava 
reduced the period of settlement by less than half and 
increased rents four or five times beyond the normal? 
Here is the answer:— 
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meat. 

Pendii 

It«.7d 

R8.280 

Bii.80 

B8«170 

7^ . 

70 

285 

Ladwadihi 

15 

180 

?tf***^* 

90 

145 

Koid 

50 

286 

AJraUorft 

so 

885 j 

1 Baehadwa 
Melvra 

40 

180 

X*««i 

00 

260 

70 

820 

AkdU 

50 

140 

! Kostiinda 

50 

865 

Gotoi 

100 

840 

Mopka 

150 

BOO 


so 

145 

Khairi 

40 

190 

Bfadra 

25 

150 1 

1 Boni 

26 

400 

Sing«rptir 

120 

855 1 

1 Gudhalia 

80 

820 

Huehipar 

40 

150 

1 Chichpolo 

1 Lachcbanpu 

60 

400 

Pawanpali 

125 

450 

ir 80 

800 

Majgnon 

100 

250 

i Fatan 

100 

805 

Baresi 

20 

no 

Dhanoli 

200 

600 

Qoodi 

160 

480 

('hamargudi 

40 

180 

BonUarsa 

SO 

200 

lUkuli 

80 

250 

Ortura 

100 

460 

Paaid 

m 

890 

TikoU 

80 

240 

Rtunpur 

80 

260 

Haibni 

85 

250 

Lalpur 

80 

140 

Dourabhuta 50 

160 

Butaohand 

60 

185 

Gadadi 

80 

100 

Karahi 

120 

860 

KhokU 

60 

200 

Giichpur 

40 

275 

Utndipar 

25 

no 

Kcsla 

100 

760 

Khupradi 

40 

180 

Bijepur 

120 

}K)0 

Patkar 

SO 

180 

Bclpana 

140 

800 

Oiu^ 

50 

160 ! 

Dhunrao 

80 

260 

Sarajpura 

Surkhi 

80 

165 

Nagchuwa 

50 

260 

20 

820 

Moch 

126 

650 

Bijrahdi 

60 

190 

Amncr 

100 

800 

Kabmathi 

40 

150 

l)areo 

20 

90 

Bedri 

15 

150 

Hutioliora 

50 

454 

Hadhobun 

40 

185 

Kukurdo 

60 

187i 

Magarwar 

20 

115 

Aingaon 

80 

198^ 

JDhiidwadi 

so 

200 

Manook* 



Odta 

80 

260 

chowra 

60 

4421 

AxnlUidi 

60 

150 

Chewaha 

65 

200 

TobaUr 

900 

600 

Soi'eeneo 

50 

240 

Top* 

K^a 

00 

220 

Chodi Paia 

100 

895 

40 

100 

Holonee 

60 

248 

Oomti 

25 

160 

Bahnnce 

15 

70 


40 

820 

Dhunwa 

28 

128 

Gfaalra 

80 

260 

Kana^la 

80 

220 

Mbgi 

MnW 

100 

840 

Bhamrce 

100 

822| 

100 

450 

La^ 

Znlan 

100 

892 

Totma 

60 

285 

60 

215} 

Jatiuu^ 

20 

176 

Bohagc 

28 

108 

Bewanuii 

TSkaci 

25 

60 

280 

265 

Koramey 

Charhaanoo* 

86 

175 


80 

180 

hanpur 

40 

95 

Chaaufft 

00 

290 

Polo 

200 

400 

Didb«c4hi 

80 

100 

I'endridob 

m 

150 
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'This list could be Terymuch enlarged if we descended 
to cases where the enhancement has been one hundred per 
cent, or thereabouts.* 

Some English people recently were shocked to see 
an address on Famines in India announced with this 
title: ' Are Fanunes in India God>sent or Man-made ? * 
What was suggested was blasphemous, they said, so far 
as the Almighty was concerned, and, as for man, he 
could not make a famine. Man not make a famine! 
Not of one man merely is it true—‘ He made a solitude 
and called it peace,* nor has a like thing happened but 

‘onoe or twico in our rough island story.' 

Though not meaning to do so, we of British blood have 
made famines, and at this moment are more busily 
manufacturing fresh famines than w'e are even adding 
to our annual military expenditure the Empire over. 
Probably, it would not be difficult to procure pretty 
general assent to the proposition quoted above, that, in 
the failure of the inhabitants of the Central Provinces 
to withstand the recent scarcities which have affected 
the region in which they live, the hand of man is plainly 
discernible, while the influence of a God of Mercy is 
' distinctly wanting. 

The extravagant—‘ iniquitous ’ it has been termed— 
settlement still remains, and is taking from the culti¬ 
vators that which the Government by no measure of 
right or reason ought to take. 

The same extravagance of estimate marks the estimated 
yield of produce per acre here which the Government 
announce, as elsewhere. For wheat that yield is put 
at 600 lbs. per acre. Actually, on the area cultivated 
the proditetion was hut 372 Ibs.^ or 228 Ihs. per acre 
behto expectation! < 

* Prerioiuly to this one Hon. Member had asked a questlmi in (he 
House of Commons about the settlemeot oi Bilaspur. The pamphleteer 
thus remarks on the incident 

* The recent question in Parliament, which, strange as it may ai^ear, 



A amrusicBK'r ¥&mot> m 

Wliat is not tba least astonishing featuie is that, 
although the returns fot 1891'*92 to 189&^96 were in 
the hands of the authorities, with these ascertained 
yields 


hM baoome widely known in Btlsspui*. And the public ntienitceji of the 
pneent Chief Commisaioner breathini; a apirit of sympathy with the p^plo, 
hara ralaed a vague and indefinite hope of ndrese from an aimoet intoler* 
able stata of ihinga which is eating into their vitala and sucking out their 
Uf«>blood. If the Qoveroment is dcairous of knowing the roal frolinga of 
the people about the new settlement, we make bold to say that such a know* 
le^ it is impossible to acquire from the usual otficial reports. Wo would 
take the liberty to suggest the deputation of a 8|>erial Officer in whose 
juaiice the people have faith and whoso symiaithy for them and theirs 
is wail known, to moke a thorough inquiry into the wbolo matter, and then 
will a tale be unfolded which will perhaps astoniah the Administration and 
give a rude shock to the comforting assurance which has been so scduloualy 
pressed upon it as to the satisfaction of the people with the now assessment 
and their appreciation of the fairness of the settlement pro^edings. Out 
whether thicre is such nn investigation or not, facts are facts, and they 
sptwJc with a power and effect which scarcely leave anything to be added 
to by way of comment. 

* To add to the misery of the ireople, they have been informed that the 
present settlement will inure only for a period of twelve years, Kow, 
referring to the Administration Report of 1862-63 by Sir Richard Temple, 
we find that he distinctly gave the people to understand the ectlloment then 
in prr^esa was to extend to thirty years for alt districts alike.” ” This 
has been sanctioned by Qovenament," it was said. Further, hopes were 
held out of a permanent settlement in the following words: “ It has also 
been recommended that the boon of a permanent settlement, that is the 
Umttation of the Government demand in perpetuity, should bo conceded to 
thoM landholders who might have brought their eetatea to a high state of 
coltivation. The Government have decided that, after a lapse of ten years 
from the commencement of the new settlement, and therefore even within 
the period of that settlement, those landholders who may be thought worthy 
of the concession and who may desire a perpetual limitation of tbo Govern¬ 
ment demand, may have their assessment revised with a view to such 
UmitatioD in perpetuity being declared.” What a melancholy interest these 
ptomiees possess in the face of what is transpiring now 1 From a thirty 
yaui* settlement, with a promise of a permanent limitation of the State 
demand, to a twelve years’ settiement with the uertainty of fresh Increments 
at e ve r y revision of settlement, what a falling off is here 1 Suppose a 
Mafgnsar, •having strictly complied with the condition laid down in the 
ahova-quoled puUie declaration of Government, were to come forward and 
ad( H to fulfil the promise it embodies, with what grace could tiic Govern* 
uHoit refnie to give it effect, and what answer oould it give to such a prayer, 
eaaept that it most decline to be bound by the ordinary rule of natural 
jostioa and equity, which, in the case of private individuals, it enforces 
tkvoug^ &e agency of its Courts of Justice.* 
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Tiab. 

liBS. 

Tbab. 

IAS. 

1891-92 ... 

437 

1894-95 

... 329 

1892-93 ... 

405 

1895-96 

... 307 

1893-94 ... 

322 




the average yield for 1896-97 (to stand for the succeeding 
four or five years; it still stands in the 1900-1 Blue 
Book) was put at 600 lbs. for both irrigated and unirrigated 
lands, and at 925 lbs. for the former, and 570 lbs. for the 
latter! An explanation will, probably, never be forth¬ 
coming; because nobody (in Parliament, for example) 
who could compel an answer, will take the trouble to do 
so. Nevertheless, it is needed. 

In estimating the produce in the Central Provinces, at 
the present time it may be noted that in 1867-68, Mr. 
W, G. Pedder, of the Bombay Civil Service, estimated* 
the value of the yield per acre in the Nagporo District 
at Rs. 8(108. Bd.). Twelve years later Sir James Peile 
gave particulars of a farm of 14 acres in the same region 
which averaged Iis.8 (lOs. 8d.), and of another which 
showed Rs.7 2a. (9s. 6d.) per acre. Since that time, save 
in the enforced fallows which the successive famines have 
compelled, the land has received nothing which can have 
put it into better heart or have enabled it to grow more 
produce. What gain there may have been prior to 1890 
has been removed by the heavy assessment since made. 

The area actually cropped in 1898-99 was 15,808,881 
acres, which, at Bs.8 per acre, gave a total of: 

Aghicultural Income of Es.12,64,71,048; or, in 
Sterling .£8,464,736. 

But the estimate for 1882 gave Hs.21,25,00,000 as the 
value of the produce, or at Ks.l2§, £18,558,333. Again; 
so far from the Viceroy finding Bs.2 (2s. 8d.) additional 
income per head from agriculture, there is a diminution 
of Ra.8,60,28,952. 

In this instance, it was ridiculous to add half th^ 
estimated agricultural income for non-agricultural income, 
as. these Provinces are, practically, wholly agricultural. 



A LiaHTED CAKBil^ AT NAQPOEB m 

It is true there are minerals^besides the coal at Warda-*- 
to bo mined, bat too much enconragement is not given to 
pioneers in this direction: indeed positive disconragenient 
has been the rule. Mr. Jamaetjee N. Tata, of Bombay, 
however, has lighted the candle of manufacturing 
industry at Nagpore, and is doing no little good. 


« 


NON-AGttICULTXJB.\L 

Income. 

Valok in 

Ko. SocRoB or Ikcomb. 


jC Stiuulino. 

1. Forest Iteceipts 

• « * 4 • • 

66,340 

.2. Cotton Manufactures 

i;o:>o,ooo 


„ „ Villages 

185,452 




835,452 

- 3. Breweries . 

• « • * • ^ 

13,845 

4, Coal. 

« 4 * » » ■ 

56,742 

5. Iron. 

» ■ 4 • 

395 

fi. General Manufactures 

0 

> • * * • » 

15,000 

7. Hides and Skins . 

. « • ( • 1 

200,000 

8. Country-made Liquor 

i • • f • 4 

850.000 

9. Pottery : Village nuiTiufacturo 

* > • * • ■ 

15,000 

10. Ploughs and Carts—renewals 

and repairs 

20,000 

11. Cattle (onc-twelfth). 

«» • • • • 

750.000 

12. Sundries, to cover small and 

overlooked 


sources of income 

* * * • t * 

180,000 

- 

fa,00‘i,774 




Agricultural Income ... 

... i'8,464,736 

Non-Agricultural Income 

... 3,002,774 

Total 

,1:11,467^510 


Divided among the popolation of 10,784,794, the result 
it £1 Se. 3d., or Re.16 12a. per head. ^ 

Alleged Income in 1882 ... Bb.30 8 0 

Estimated 1900 ... 17 7 0 

Apparent Decrease Hs.l3 1 0 
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THE ^RST ^ 6^ 


UPPER AND LOWER BURMA. 

There is no comparison here with 1882 or with any 
other year, Lower Burma being lumped with 'India' in 
the year of the earlier inquiry. 

Area actually cropped in 1898-99:— 

Lower Burma. 0,665,056 acres. 

Upper „ . 3,167,13J1 „ 

Total ... „ 

In the exceptional circumstances of Burma, with its 
enormous rice production, and in the absence of details, 
the out-turn may be put at Rs.l7i per acre (il 3s. 4d.). 
The rate is high, but seems justified by the appearance 
and condition of things. 

9,832,189 acres x 118.17^ = Rs.17,20,63,308, or, in 
Sterling JKll,470,887. 

This would give, as agricultural income, £1 9s. 7d. per 
head. Probably the value from the Burmese fields is 
over-estimated to the extent of several shillings. 

Of non-agricultural income the Burmas show:— 

„ Vamjb is 

Mo. Souses OP ISCOMS. £ Stbblino. 

1. Forest Receipts . 656,726 

2. Cotton Manufactures—^Villages . 600,000 

3. Country-made Liquor . 1,000,000 

4. Cattle. 260,000 
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No. SoOKCK OF Imcouk. 

5. Petroleum . 

6. Pottery 

7. General: including Bubiea, Jade, etc. 

8. Boats—repairs, renewals, etc. 

9. Sundries—to cover all omissions ... 


VitCK w 
£ STXBx,Dfa. 

... 260,000 

... 563.834 

... 750,000 

... 200,000 

... 200,000 

^4,260,060 


Agricultural Income ... ... £11,470,887 

Non-agricultural Income ... 4,2(50,060 

Total ... £1.5,7^,947 


Average income per head. £1148. lid., or R8.2212a. 
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A PROSPitolil|«BGeiON 


eoT 


ASSAM, 


Of no portion of India in 1888 are more detailed 
particulars given in the course of tho Dufferin Inqtiiry 
than in connection with the Chief CommisBionership of 
Assam. Tlierc is no need to quote here any of the 
voluminous particulars given, especially ns some citations 
have elsewhere been made; it siifticos if it be stated that, 
while they reveal poverty in some parts, they differ from 
the records of the other I’rovinces in that they show there 
is as yet no serious pressure of want. The references to 
jewelry possessed are even more frequent than, in earlier 
records, were quoted concerning other parts of tho 
Empire whence, long ere 1900, these reserves have 
abnost entirely disappeared. One reference may be made, 
namely, to the changes which have occurred in prices in 
the district of Nowgong during tho memory of llai 
Bahadur Gimabhiram Harna Bama, Extra-Assistant* 
Commissioner, who entered tho subordinate executive 
service in 1859. There were obtainable :— 

Per Kupee. Per Rupee. 


In 

276 lbs. of Pftddy 

In 1887-88 

82 lb«. 


92 „ 

Coraraon Rice 

M 

86 „ 


82 „ 

White Rico 


28 „ 

»» 

92 „ 

Kasari 

ft 

26 „ 

9 * 

70 

Mustard Seed 


24 

*9 

4 „ 

Oil (mutttard) 

99 

Hi „ 

ft 

4 „ 

Ohi 

tf 

2 

ft 

40 „ 

Molasses 

tf 

16 .. 

,, 67 

82 „ 

MUk 

ft 

18 „ 

t« 

64 „ 

Fish 

It 

101.. 


A comparison between Assam in 1885 and in 1900 is 
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not poasible. This Cornuu^ionevship was indudcd under 
* India/ Nor is the^; anything to show what is the 
proportion of produce which the authorities claim as rent 
or revenue. If, therefore, I take the revenue at ten per 
cent. 1 shall, probably, not be far out. 

The land revenue iu 1B87 amounted to Its.4,300,420 
or, in sterling, .1*287,005. Multiplied by ten the 

Total Agricultural Produce then would have been 

i‘‘2,870,050. 


In 1898-99 the revenue was Ks.0,284,110, or in sterling, 
A‘419,041. Multiplied by ten the 

Total Agricultural Produce now would be 1:4,100,410. 


I assume that this increase is largely due to the 
extension of tea cultivation. 


Acres. 

Area under Tea in India in 1898-99 ... 481,959 
„ 1886-87 . 203,963 


Increase ... Acres 277,996 


Nearly the whole o! this increase is in Assam. It seems 
clear where the increase noted comcH from, and tea is 
included in agricultural produce. But, so that no 
injustice may 1^ done to the position, and to make up 
for anything 1 may elsewhere have missed, I will include 
tea, which, in 1898-99, was valued at Ks.81,911,150, of 
which B8.70,000,000 should be credited to Assam. 


Produce in 1898-99, as above ... £'4,190,410 
Add Tea, valued at port of shipment 4.006,667 

Total .£8^9^077 


As to the non>agricttltaxal income, the customary 
procedure in this analysis may be followed 

40 
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YAtiOlt tv 

No. SouBCX OF Incomb. £ Sxbbumo. 

1. Forest Beceipts . 37,863 

2. Mines and Minerals:— 

Lime Quarries, say ... jS35,000 

Coal, say . 100,000 

- 135,000 

3. Petroleum . 16,000 

4. Saw Mills (for Tea boxes). 30,000 

5. Bailway Workshops . 10,000 

6. Various Manufactures . 5,000 

7. Country-made Liquor . 400,000 

8. Pottery—^Village manufacture . 10,000 

9. Cattle—(one thirty-fourth of increase 

throughout India) . 265,(X)0 

10. Sundries—to cover small and overlooked 
sources of income, including Biver 
Fisheries. 160,000 

Total .1^1,068,863 

Agricultural Income.d£8,197,077 

Non-agricultural Income . 1,058,863 

Total ..£9,255,940 

Divided among the population of 5,433,668 (of whom 
probably more than one thousand are tea planters witli 
fair incomes) the result is— 

£114s. Ofd., OF R8.26 8a. 9p. per head per animm. 

Not even in favoured Assam, and counting aU the Tea 
cultivation, are there, in 1900, even the B8.27 which was 
declared to be the average throughout India nineteen 
years before, and which has been the stand-by for the 
British Indian apologist throughout that period. 


[The diagram onp. 608 neede amendment: the oeeerkMied income 

ia £l 14«. Ofd.] 
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The above estimates, if they err in anght but details, 
err—I believe—on the side of optimism. They also refer 
to a good year. Singularly enough, they work out almost 
exactly to the rough estimate 1 made in addressing Lord 
Curzon in April, 1901.* Take such a year as 1900-1901, 
when the Empire was visited by the most terrible and 
most calamitous famine India has known, and make the 


' ‘ Onoo more, m; Lord, 1 have to ask whether it is possible ;oa can bo 
right in declaring that the average Indian has now Bs.30 (that is, forty 
shillings) per annum of income. This question is forced from me when I 
examine the general statement of revenue and expenditure with which Sir 
Edward Law concluded his Financial Statement less than a month ago. It 
is therein stated that tho net land revenue for 1899-1900 was £17,20S,0S6. 
With this sum before us it should not bo impossible to ascertain the exact 
agricultural income. There is no little disputation between Government 
officers, outside critics, and tho man w'ho has to pay, as to the amount of the 
gross produce the authorities take as land revenue. For reasons set forth 
in the Postscript to my Open Letter addressed to your Lordship, 1 am of 
opinion these percentages are not very far from the fact:— 


In Bengal . 

In tho North-West ... 
In the Panjab 

In Madras . 

In Bombay . 


5 to 6 per cent. 

5 „ 8 

5 „ 10 

12 „ :U say 20 

20 „ 33 „ say 23 


A rough calculation shows me that if I take the Panjab rate of 10 per cent- 
and apply it generally I shall not be far from the real state of the case. 
1 will so apply it— 


£17,205,056 x 10 => £172,050,560; or in Rupees, 15 to 
the £ = Xts.258,07,58,400. 

That is to say, 258 crores instead of 450 orores 1 We must not stop here. 
Although 1 have given what 1 conceive to be good reasons why yon should 
not claim the non-agricnltural income to be equal to half the agriooltural 
income, 1 will allow that rate in a oaloulation which must follow. Let us 
now see what the average inoomo of the Indian people is:— 


Agriouitaral Income.Rs.258,07,58,400 

Non-Agriooltoral Income . 129,08,79,200 


B8.887,ll,87,600 


Bs.&87,11.87,600 divided by 228,000,000 « R8.17 6a. i 

Almost to an anna the sum yon scorned when it tnrn deduced by me from 
your first statement—the statement made at Simla,* 
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ll' 

necessary deductions, the result is, as Lord Corxon 
described the famine to be,—‘ terrible/ So that as close 
a connection as possible may be maintained \iath Itord 
Corzon’s statements and reasonings, the hgnres at which 
we have arrived must be pursued farther. 

Seeing, as I have said, a sharp line cannot be drawn 
between the agricultural and non-agriculiural population, 
many persons being both agriculturist and artisan, a 
further analysis is made. In it the population is divided 
into agricultural and non-agricultural communities and 
the resi>cctive incomes have been divided per head 
accordingly. The proportions are;— 

Two-thirds agricultural: and onc-third non-agricultural: 

Bengal. Bombay. 

Madras. Panjab. 

Three-fourths agricultural: ono-fourth non-agricultural: 
North-Westem Pro- | Central Provinces. 

vinces and‘India.’ j Assam. 

Burma. ! 


The agricultural income is;— 


PSOV13;CK. 

POPULATION. 

AORlCULTUSAb 

INCOMK. 

AVBRAOa. 



X 

£ 

K. 

d. 

Bengal . 

49,808,047 

53,930,480 

1 

1 

8 

Madras . 

2.7,472,160 

20,322,638 

0 15 

5 

Bombay . 

North-Western Pro¬ 

12,;iB9,664 

16,211,348 

1 

6 

2 

vinces and Oudh 

31,797,651 

44,247,-567 

1 

7 

10 

Panjab . 

14,566,689 

11.972.912 

0 16 

6 

Central Provinces... 

7,383,989 

8,464,736 

1 

3 

0 

Burma . 

6,915,851 

11,470,887 

1 

13 

2 

Assam . 

4,591,661 

8,197,077 

1 15 

8 


15^6,102 

174,817,645 

1 

2 

2 




or B8.17 
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The estimate in 1882 was £250,000,000» which indicates 
a decrease of <£75,886,869. 


As to the non-agricultural income, it works out, among 
the respective populations, as follows:— 



NON-AGRICULTURAL 

PEOVINCR. 

POPULATION. 

INCOME. 

AVERAGE. 



£ 

£ 8. d. 

Bengal . 

24,904,373 

21,701,177 

0 17 1 

Madras . 

12,736,229 

15,650,523 

1 4 1 

Bombay . 

N.W. Provinces and 

6,194,832 

20,065,872 

3 3 10 

Oudh . 

15,898,773 

12,275,456 

0 14 7 

Panjab . 

7,483,295 

6,899,392 

0 18 5 

Central Provinces... 

2,401,329 

3,002,774 

14 0 

Burma . 

2,305,290 

4,200,060 

0 9 4f 

Assam . 

1,530,550 

1,058,863 

0 12 1 


73,514,071 

97,535,004 

1 12 11 



or Bs.24 lia. 

This is £35,491,237 less than 

was reckoned 

in 1882. 


The division I have made between agricultural and 
non-agricultural income is largely speculative, inasmuch 
as considerable income which is called non>agricultural 
is earned by the agriculturist to eke out the insufficiency 
of his land and to counteract the minus food income 
which the land produces. Again, it is most difficult to 
apportion the income with accuracy, as a considerable 
number of people get much more than the average. 
The employes of Government, for example, in India and 
in England take for four and a half millions of people 
who are engaged in * Administration by State or by local 
bodies' and are occupied in military and naval defence, 
dB37,000,000. Deduct this from the £264,000,000 repre- 
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seating total income* there remains £2127,000*000 to be 
divided amongst 226,$00*000 people; or 

Just over £1 per head per annum—208. iH. to be 

preoiee. 

This condition of poverty, be it never forgotten, represents 
income in an ordinary year ; in a famine year things 
become worse. 

Even now, however, low as we have got, wo may not 
stop in our investigation as to w'hat really is left to the 
ordinary agriculturist and artisan, when the oOicial, the 
merchant, and the well-to-do person generally, has had 
his portion. An attempt was made in 18B4 by Mr. 
J. Seymour Keay, M.P. for the Elgin Burghs, to 
ascertain the number of wealthy and well-to-do upper- 
class and iniddle-clasa people in the whole of India— 
British Provinces and Feudatory States together. His 
estimate will serve for the early years of the twentieth 
century^ except that it indicatc.s more wealth than 
appears to exist, owing to cause.s already described. 

The combined populations of British Provinces and 
Feudatory States number 294,260,701. Among these there 
are, say:— 

10,000 Feigning Princes, titled Maharajas 
and Bajahs, Zemindans, and other 
landowners, possessing, on an average, 
incomes of X5,000 each per annum ... 1^50,000,000 

75,000 Bankers, Merchants, Professional 
men, and others with incomes averag¬ 
ing £1,000 each . 75,000,000 

750,000 Traders, Shopkeepers, etc., with 

£100 a year each . 75,000,000 

These absorb.£200,000,000 

Beckoning the Feudatory States in respect to annual 

production with the corresponding British Provinces, and 
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assuming for them Lord Curzon’s estimate of Bs.30 per 
annum per head, we have this combined income:— 

Total Income in British India . :£266,000,000 

Estimated Total Income in Feudatory 

States. 126,363,138 

Combined Total ... ^392,363,138 

Less Income of 835,000 Princeg^ and 

others as estimated above. 200,000,000 

Resultant Total ... J6192,863,138 

This amount divided among 294,266,701 people, less 
the 835,000 provided for, leaves— 

THIRTEEN SHILLINQS and ELEVENPENCE 
HALFPENNY, as the Outside Visible Income 
per Head per Annum; 

or 

LESS THAN ONE HALFPENNY PER HEAD 
PER DAY per British, and British-Protected, * 
Subject in India. 

That, once more bo it remembered, is in ‘ a good year,’ 
and assumes that full average crops have been sown and 
garnered, notwithstanding the ravages of drought, locusts, 
and other plagues, and all mischances. 

The Viceroy, in 1900, reckoned the loss of 

crops through the Famine at. £‘50,000,000 

Including loss of cattle and losses in other 
respects there must be added on 
additional . 70,000,000 

Total ... £120,000,000 

Subtract that sum from the £264,000,000 coming to 
the British Indian people, and leaving out of calculation 
what the rich men get, in fact, reckoning them with 
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the others^ to ahare and share alike, there remain 
^144,000,000 to divide among ^0,000,000 people; or 
about 

Twelve Shillings and sixpence Farthing per head 
for the whole of India. 

The more closely Indian facts are oxaminod the more 
likely does this etatement seem to bring us very near to 
certitude. And, in vJiatevor of several ways one works 
the figures down to bed rock, not more than One Half¬ 
penny per day per lieatl scorns available for the vast 
majority of the people. 


For the moment, however, leave Famine out of con¬ 
sideration (though Famine has the Finpirc now in its 
relentless grasp—Famine and Moiieylending, and do 
not seem ready or able to let go their hold), and, still 
dealing with the Hritisli Provinces, take i'l 2s. 4d. per 
head as a tolerable sure quantity. That docs not come to 
One Penny per hood per day. There is not a docent 
Sving in it, oven if it were equally divided: There is not 
the living of the cattle on a respectable farmstead in u 
Westeni country, to say nothing of the stimulant to the 
higher life which even British subjects in a country ruled 
on the principles on wdiich British India is supposed to 
be ruled, might expect to share. What are those 
principles? Let the recently departed and much-loved 
Empress say : — 

‘ We liold ourselves bound to the Natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us 
to all our other subjects, and those obligations, by the 
blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and con¬ 
scientiously fulfil. 

‘ And it is our further will that, so far as may be, 
our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and 
' impartif^y admitted to offices in our service, the duties 
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of which they may be qualified, by theireducation, ability, 
and integrity, duly to discharge. 

‘ In their prosperity will be our strength, in their 
contentment our security, and in their gratitude our best 
reward. And may the God of all Power grant to us, and 
to those in authority under us, strength to carry out 
these our wishes for the good of our people.* 

In the framing of the foregoing noble passages Her 
Majesty had more than a conventional part. The first 
draft of the Proclamation failed to please her. She laid 
certain suggestions before the late Earl of Derby (then 
Lord Stanley, M.P., Secretary of State for India), and 
asked him to put them into shape. One of the noblest 
Proclamations in the English language, or in any other 
language, was the result. Her Majesty died in the belief 
that her good wishes for India were finding expression in 
adequate and appropriate deeds. 

Unless the most thorough means are taken to improve 
the condition of India ere many years have elapsed, the 
general average will, in the presence of higher and higher 
prices, and a continually>increasing drain, have fallen to 
One Earthing per day for all the necessities of human 
existence. In some parts it is actually that to-day. 

What, in face of this, is England’s duty ? 

The state of things prevailing is especially harmful 
in respect to the limited extent to which a well-to-do 
upper and higher middle class in India may hope to 
continue in being. Distressfully indeed has our system 
worked amongst the intellectual and professional classes 
in India. Competent observers in Bengal predict that in 
less than fifty years the higher and middle classes in that 
great Province will have entirely ceased to exist. The 
Brahman caste has become a memory and little more. 
There will be two classes,—the wealthy rulers at the topi 
few in number but all-mighty, a degraded multitude, as 
vast in numbers as a diminishing food-supply will main<‘ 
tain in bare existence, at the base. Fifty years ago the 
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British Atitliorities were speciOcally warned of this. In 
1852, when the Charter of the East India Company for 
tho last time was under consideration, one of the 
witnesses * before a House of Commons Committee, 
said:— 

But no cou6cqaonco perhapH of the introduction of our 
has been more prejudicial than the utter extinction it has occasioned 
of the upper classes of society among the natives. Not a single 
individual can now be found among them answering to our descrip¬ 
tion of a gentleman. Kvery avenue creditable omplo^inent la 
closed against them, and whether in ci\il or military servleo, they 
ore equally excluded from distinction. No native of tndia can attain 
to a civil office of sufficient rank to admit of his sitting down without 
permission in the presence of the youngest writer that has arrived 
from England ; and in tho army lie must enli>jt as a privule soldier, 
and can never rise to a rank that will jdace him above being com¬ 
manded by an English sergeant. The distanco between us and our 
Indian subjects has been said to be * immoasurablc.' Why has that 
distance always been so great ? Why ai‘c we still so igjiorant of their 
real views and opinions V Why have w« acquia’d so little of the very 
iiiformation which it most iiniwits us to possess? Not for want of a 
knowledge of their language, not for want of diligence or curiohity, 
but partly from the n-sene of our national character, and still more 
from the prevalence of a system which precludes tlic jjomsibdity of 
ooulidential intercourse, and rigidly iwivcri* those whom it ought to 
bo its object to draw together. We hold no other relation witli them 
than that of master and servant. Other European people have kept 
themselves much less apait from the native.-', of India; the French, 
in particular, live on more friendly terms ami treat them with mure 
familiarity than wc do; they arc consequently more popular, and 
wherever they have liccn known, arc still con-Hidc-red ^vith more 
kindness than the English. Tho common people of Hyderabad think 
that they do honour to an European by addressing him as ‘ Monsieur 
Bassy,* though it is upwards of seventy years since ^fon8icur Unsay 
left tho place; and the tomb of M. Hayniond is still ilhmiinaicd 
by a contribution from the corps which ho commanded, though it 
b between thirty and forty years since »my Frenchman waa attached 
to it. 

It may now bo difficult for us to retiucc our steps, but I ana 
aatiefiod that it will be wise in us to do bo. We should simplify our 
oystem, and make it cheaper, more expeditious, and more summary. 
As we cannot make the people conform to institutions, we should 
.j^ake uur institutions conform to tho }>eopIc. Wo can accustom 

* Mr. H. Bussell, p. 445; vol. vi. 
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ourselves to the Indian laws and customs more easily tiian we oan 
reconcile the Indian people to those of England. Laws are meant 
for the people they are to govern, not for those by whom they are to 
be administered. We should take cate not to admit, under the 
plausible semblance of improvement, changes that might by degrees 
' impair the efficacy of a system that it ought to be our object to 
maintain. It is from the very desire to improve that most of oar 
errors have arisen. Above all, wc ought to find respectable employ* 
ment for the natives, to acquire some hold upon their interests if we 
have none npon their afiections. Native agents would be infinitely 
cheaper than European, and there is hardly a branch of the govern* 
ment in which they might not be extensively employed Avith advantage 
to us as well as to themselves. In the collection of the revenue, if 
their own method bo adopted, as it ought to be, they must be more 
at homo than we are; the details of commerce they understand, and 
conduct quite as well as ourselves; as diplomatists they ore eminently 
skilful; and in the administration of justice their superior knowledge 
of the language and manners of one another gives them a decided 
advantage ovor us. We often complain of the difficulty of eliciting 
the truth from the testimony of native witnesses. The reason is, not 
that the natives will not toll the truth, but that tliey tell it in their 
own way, in a conventional manner, which they themselves under* 
stand, but wc do not. Wc certainly should not find among the natives 
now the same integrity that we consider essential among ourselves; 
but if bad example and bad habits have degraded, good example and 
good habits might by degrees restore them; at all events, we should 
hold out some inducement to them to behave well, and if wc desire 
them to become deserving of confidence, sliould show that wo are 
willing to place confidence in them. Our native army is the most 
important branch of our government; it is at once that to which 
we must look for the support of our power, and from which I fear wo 
have most to apprehend the subvei'sion of it. Yet even there I cannot 
but think that we might employ the natives in higher ranks and with 
more authority than wo do now. Indeed, if we raise them in some 
bronchos of the service, wo must raise them in others also. Wo 
should endeavour to give them, if possible, an interest in the main* 
tononce of our whole system, and although there will be greater risk 
in confiding military than civil authority, a time must come when it 
will be a question, not whetlier it will be safe to trust, but whether 
it will be possible to exclude them. 

Not longer ago than the 13th of August, 1901, a leading 
publicist in Bengal, writing to me concerning the present 
work, which he knew 1 had in hand, uttered the following 
despairing remarks:— ^ 

' I am glad that your book will soon be published, and 
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X dotibl not that it will be aj^reciated by the Indian 
public. But, as for expecting any practical good from 
your writing, or our writing, or anybody's writing—that 
is, of coarse, out of the question. Sir Antony Macdonncll < 
has the reputation of being a liberal>hearted official. Yet 
see the heartless manner in which he has sought to 
dispose of your Letter. ‘ The vast majority of the English 
people are becoming more and more deadened to high 
and noble sentiments, and thus India has, practically, no 
future. Our race is simply quietly waiting for the time 
when its members will, like other great nations of the 
past, be swept off the face of the earth. It is a pity that 
such an intellectual and so deeply spiritual a people as 
the Bengalis should perish under the rule of Great 
Britain. . . . The middle classes here, in very rare ex¬ 
ceptions, live from hand to mouth. Then, the failure of 
the Congress movement, especially on the English side, 
has dealt a death-blow to all political movements. The 
fail of the Liberal l^arty in England has destroyed all the 
hopes the people cherished for the political regeneration 
of the country, while a rapid succession of repressive 
measures, every one deadly in its effects, which has 
marked the past few years, has completed our degradation 
and left us hopeless. It is Despair All Along the Line, 


' ' Generally speaking,' said Sir Antony, in \rritiog to me,' you seem to 
me to take an unduly despondent view regarding the condition of the Indian 
peasant. At all events, your description of his state does not correspond 
with my own knowledge. I am far from saying that there is no room for 
improvement, but he is not the starving creature that some people seem to 
Imagine. 1 think you are much mistaken as to the effect on the ryot's 
condition of the Government lievenue; and the view which you have eg* 
pteaaed as to the heaviness of its incidence is not in accordance with my 
iotmrmatton. The chief causes of the ryot's difflcuUies lie in the pre¬ 
cariousness of the climate, in his indebtedness owing to bis reoklesa 
expenditure on festivals, and to the usurious rates of interest he pays 
tor loMit; in the minute subdivision of holdings owing to the concentra- 
tton ot the people in the most fertile regions, and their unwillingness to 
move to fresh lands even a short way off; and in the Insufficient tooiiities 
IHr irrigation. In the recommendations of the Famine Commission, now 
bslore the Oovemment of India, I trust some mitigation for thcM difSeultira 
Btay he found.* 
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and scarcely any one haa any hope for his conatry* € 0 ,, 
let yonr efforts neVer so energetic* and complete* and 
disinterested, we have been brought solbw by onr British 
rulers that it is not in us even to second such efforts 
as you and others who love India are making.* 

The professional and mercantile classes in India are 
lying prone under a feeling which is akip^to utter despair. 
As is not indicated above, but as is the fact, unhappily, a 
sense of complete resignation to the Divine powers who 
are supposed to control the lives of men is induced in 
the Indian mind. If they cannot live on this earth they 
can, they argue, pass to a better state of existence. 
Acquiescence in what seems to be inevitable is the 
dominant feature in the minds of many pious men who 
have in them the making of splendid citizens. With any 
other people in the world than the easily-ruled people 
of India (and, therefore, being so easily ruled, the more 
deserving of sympathy and encouragement) the couplet 
with which John Bright once moved the House of 
Commons in one of his great Beform speeches— 

‘For men will burst, in their sublime despair, 

The bonds they can no longer bear’— 

would, long ere this, have become applicable to what has 
happened in India. With the Indian people there is 
little or no fear of a tumult or an attempt to overthrow 
the Dominant Power. In one sense such an attitude of 
mind is to be regretted. The Indian people still cherish 
confidence and trust in British rule. How great and 
touching their faith I Instead of its manifestation leading 
to make the position of the faithful better and better, 
we are induced to treat them with more and more of 
contempt. Because the people of India will bear, they 
shall bear. That is true the world over. In a large 
family the child with amiable qualities and kindly dispo¬ 
sition too often becomes the victhn of more ruthless and 
determined brothers and sisters. In the * struggle foF 
existence * in a whole world of children of larger growth 
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iStm Idghmf qoatitks of mind mid dispoution load to 
pitdiUoai and social and national degradation. Supremacy 
is to the more brulid qualities. Thus has it conspicuously 
been in India. With what result? Look around. Look 
deeply. And» steel your heart for that which you shall 
see and hear, for you will gaze upon a sum of human 
misery, and will contemplate a mental and political degra* 
dation the like of which, among civilised and progressive 
countries, is nowhere else at this moment to be seen and, 
probably, was at no time, during recorded history, anywhere 
to be seen. 

GOD SAVE INDIA. 



APPENDICES 

l 

THE INCIDENCE OP LAND EEVENUB IN BOMBAY. 


(From iho Freoidential AddroM at the Bombay Provincial Confer' 
ence, May, 1900,—the Hon, Goculdaa K, Parekh, M.L.C., 

Preeident.) ^ 

10. It appears to me that the heavy inoidence of the Land Bevenae 
is the main cause of agriculturist distress. The incidence of taxation 
per acre in ryotwari villages of Ahmedabad, Kaira, and 
Heavy inoi- Broach is Bb.2 11 1, Bs.5 0 7 and Es.6 1 6 respectively 
^oe of Land jJjq incidence of taxation per head of |x}pulatl(»i 

assessed area is Bs.2 7 8, M.8 12 0 
and Bs.B 1 2 respectively. This incidence is very 

heavy. 

20. The crop experiments reports also show that the incidence of 
ts^ation in these districts must be very heavy. In the report for 
1897-08 we notice that out of nine experiments made in 
me^g^r^rts Kair®- District one in which the local estimate was 
showing ten annas showed 72 per cent, and another of the same 
local estimate nearly 67 per cent, as the incidence of 
assessment on the gross value of the produce. In 
Broach thirty*one experiments are reported in that year, one of tiism 
shows the inoidence at 42 per cent., and in six it was over 80 p^ cent. 
In one of these six cases the crop was locally estimated at 12 annas, 
in another at 11 or 12 annas, and in a third at 9 or 10 annas. In the 
report of 1896-97 we find nine experiments of Kaira; one of these 
gives the incidence at 96 per cent., one at 73 per cent., one at 68 per 
cent., and one at 60 per cent.; in Broach out of four experiments we 
find one in which the local estimate was 18 annas giving an incidence 
elover 86 per cent. The report of 1895-96 gives four experiments for 
thf>,Kaira district, and in one case where the crop was locally 
estfnisited at 10 annas it showed on inoidence of 68' per cent, on the 
grots produce. There ore eight experiments mentioned in Broaoh in 
tiiat report, one of these in which the local estimate of the crop was 
4 annas gives an incidence of 180 per cent., and anotheor in which 
the local estimate of the crop was 8 annas an inoidence of 40 percent. 
The report of 1894-96 mentions six experiments in the Ahmedabad 
District. One of these In which the crop was locally estimated at 12 
annas gives an incidence of 66 per ceni, anotiier in which the crop was 

su 
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•MDO report gfvM six expetimants in Broach, one of them in whii^ 
tbeocop wasesiiiDateatitlOaimM gavetheincadenceadj^ cent., end 
another in whkh the eetimate wee 13 anniM el Bl per eent. of the 
groia produce. The report of 1838-34 gives ten experimmts in the 
Ahinedebed Pietnct, two of which give an incidence of 81 per cent. It 
gives fonr experiments in Koira District, one of them in which the 
eetlmate of the crop was 8 annas giving an iiMideneo of 65 per 
cent, and one incidence of 41 per cent. It pves six experiments in 
Broach, ^e of them in which the estimate of the crop was 18 annas, 
gives an incidence of 102 per cent., another in which the esUmate was 
16 anMs 91 per cent., a third in which the estimate of the crop was 
also lo annas 40 per cent., and a fourth in which the local estimate 
was 14 annas 82 per cent, of the gross produce. In these reports In 
each year the highest percentage of Ineidenoe is always found in one 
of the DistrieU in Gujarat, and taking the average of the percentages 
of each District those of these three Districts would be found maoh 
higher thap that of any other part of the Presidency, 

21. In .Ilieso Districts again there is much larger proportion of small 
holdings than elsewhere. In the District of Abmedabad out of 40,917 

holdings of Govonunent lands 15,857 are under five 
Hol^ugs acres, in the District of Kaira out of 67,965 of such 
^recoMmio B1|788 arc undn* five acres, and in the district of 
effect. Broach out of 29,146 holdings of Government lands 

0,800 are under Avo acres. On making caleulatiotts of 
the yield of these holdings and deducting the cost of seeds and Uie 
Government dues, it is to bo found that even in an average year 
barely enough is left for the maintenanco of the occupant and his 
family. As the maintenance of the family is to bo provided for from 
this produce the occupants of small holdings And the burden of 
assessment pressing more heavily on them than occupants of bigger 
holdings, and the Ant succumb to the efiEeot of bad years. 

22. The consequences of this heavy incidence of taxation have 
become apparent in various forma The occupants have felt Uiem* 

selves unable to meet even the Government demands 
Oms^eccos vvithont oonsidereble difficulty. In one of these Distriets 
assse^m. during the last Ave or six years the amounto of tbit? 

unreoovered Government dues have been growing ftq|a 
year to year. 4 

The nombers of notices of demand have considerably inereaiid, 
and so have G&e oases of distraints and sales of movable property for 
the xeaUaation of these does. The nomber of distrsint cases in Abme* 
dabad was 26 in 1892-88, this rose to 248in 1888>09. The number of 
dMaeintoasee in Broach was 16 in 1892-98; it rose to 699 in 1808*99. 
The munber of cases in which Qovenunent had to forfeit holdings 
for defsnlt of payment has also largely inmased. 

41 
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ABotheir oiromnstance that shows the inahlhty people to bear jttst 
assessment, is that large quantities of lands ere being »dinquUdn»d b 
all these Districts of Gujarat. In 1896-97 the relinquisl^ents fn 
the Ahmedabad, Eaira and Broach Districts were 35,676,6,549, end 
436 acres respectively. In 1897-98 they were of 18,985, 4,716^ and 
464 acres respectively, and in 1898-99 they were of 10,099,4,697, at^ 
074 acres respectively. These Districts, which are so thickly periled 
and where there is so much competition for the acquisition of lands; 
such large relinquishments continuously for more than three years 
fuiuish a very strong evidence of their being over-assessed. 

38. Having tried to show that the incidence of assessments is very 
high in these Districts I shall proceed to show in what way it came to 
be BO highly pitched. 

i po cngmrntg”* greater part of these Districts the first settle¬ 

ment of assessment took place when Gujarat %vas in 
an abnormal condition of prosperity in consequence of a long sequence 
of good harvests, the high prices of agricultural produce in conse¬ 
quence of the war in America and the lai^o demand of labour, and the 
high wages by reason of the construction of the railways. The high 
price of land, the result of these causes, was the chief eleitnent which 
governed the fixing of the assessment in these Districts. 

24. In fixing the rates the circumstances of the inequality in skill, 
intelligence and power of sustained work between 
Inequality of the different classes of the agrioulturists was never 
^between* account. In every Talooka there are culti- 

difforent vators of different castes and classes, some very Indus- 
rivatora*^not*^* skilful, and others whose skill and industry 

considered. fax inferior. Assessment which may be bonle with 
tolerable ease by the former would foil with great 
weight on the latter. 

26. Though within a short time the price of produce fell, and though 
under altered circumstances reduction of assessment was required at 
each revision, survey assessments were raised considerably^ and that 
on grounds %vhioh would have no bearing whatever on the question 
whether the Byot’s powers of bearing the burden of taxation wiGiaase 
had Improved in the interval. 

26. Among the grounds urged for the increase of Msessment are 
^meinly the increase of population, of tiled houses, carts and <}»ttle, 
^ the passing of roads and railvrays, rise in the isdoe Of 

Ituids, increase of exports, subsoil water, poidtion, eloeB 
not proper. advantages, etc. Now inorease of popukiUon, oa in this 
OQuntxy, where oil people marry and oeUbaoy i| vnry 
exceptional, can be no indication of any inorease in prosperity. In 
thickly-peopled districts where additional lands are not available 
for the increased population, the inorease of popuh^um wonld 1^ 
rather to diatrees than oth^rwiae. The average quanti^ of land 
available to a family for ooltivation would dimini^, and thersfoee 
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^ ttoirtber of tikS hetuet i« eiao e deceptive toel. la aioel cmmmm 
ibe Hkl jboaeee were the ooaaeqimee of the pro^periijr aeer ttw 
period of the flmt aeiUeaeat, hooees built twenty <» IMrty yesrt e^to 
> would be no indioetion of existing prosperity, the reviebn survey 
ofQowe never try to inquire during which period of the leese the 
mejorily ol the bouses were constraoted. The inoreeae of carte and 
cattle would very often bo the result of the increased popolatloa or 
the result of prosperity of dasses other than the agriculturists. The 
paesing of rt^s and railways through a Taloka do not cause inuoh 
appreciable pecuniary gain to the cultivator. And he does not sell 
hie produce more advantageously by reason of them. On the other 
hand, it often happens that ho suffers by the construction of the 
reilway, by the reduction of his business in carrj'ing goods 
passengers. The rise in the price of lands is also a very deceptive 
test; it be the result ol increased prosperity in a neighbouring 
town or City, by means which have no connection witlr agrioulturor or 
from the scarcity of lands to meet the agricultural wants of the 
increasing population. Increase of exports is also deceptive^ as 
it often happens that the ooaunoditics exported come from another 
TtUuka; and so far as the increased exports are not the oonsetiuenoo 
of increased produce, but the result of other accidents, they furnish no 
good ground for raising the assosameuts. With refcrenco to tiio 
question of the propriety of the increase of assessment on account of 
‘he advantage of subsoil water, it rests upon an assumption that the 
occupant is in a condition to take the benefit of the advantage; but 
when the majority of tho occupants have not the means to profit 
from this advanta^,and when they get no praetieable benefit from it, 
this Increase oamiot but press harshly on the agriculturist. The 
ground of position class often enables survey officers to tax on 
improyemeuts, the result of tho labour and expenditure of the agri* 
culturist, and tide knu includes miscellaneous grounds which may 
have no possible ^eci in increasing the gain of the agrieulturist. 
Frequently the increases are made by alteration in tho number ol 
gro^ and the transfer of villages from one group to another, which 
li often based on merely arbitrary reasons. 

27, The spirit of the rules made for the pur|X)se of protecting 
^ , improvements made by occupants from taxation and 

extent of inonwee at revision surveys ii 
tsMteveme^ prac^ioslly disregarded. The tenants are never asked 
afr^lh^tiiig whether they have made any improvements or not. 
—They are nevw given any noUoe requiring them to give 
, dliMgaided. evidence in the matteri and evidence of expaiditara 
wUch ordinarily they are not likely to possess ic 
^tpeoted of them. Occupants are given no benefit of improvemmite 
Amide at considerable cost of labour. 

The people of the village ue informed only of the increase of 
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uaonmttit on the whole vOUge, they ere not infonoed ‘ 
Bolw pnteet- ^ decrease of the amounts of assesements , 

ing the taxing individual fields. They are not informed of the grounds 
of Improve- on which assesBinents are sought to be raised, and wfiit>' 
reeWcing in- furnished with the necessary UxtomuMoa 

creases beyond they are called upon to state their objections within .a 
g^^ular certain time; and the sanctions of Government and the 

disregarded. Secretary of State are obtained before the people know 
anything of the grounds of increase and have an oppor> 
tunity to meet them. 

28. ^e consequences of these high assessments are:— 

(a) that the agriculturist is obliged to borrow. 
Hselnmmt.^^^ (6) that he is unable to manure the land properly. 

(o) that he is prevented from keeping his lands fallow, 
or to have a proper rotation of crops, and is obliged to utilise all his 
lands for the crop that pays him best qvdte irrespective of its effect in 
impoverishing the land. There is a general complaint that the 
productive power of the soil is far under what it was twenty or thirty 
years back. 

29. From the combined operation of these causes the sgrionlturist 

Thisimultaia 8®^® impoverished every year, while 

impoverish- he has no reserve left him to fall upon during yeoi's of 
mra^ot ciUti- diflaoulty. 


II 

THE INQUISITION INSEPABABLE FBOM THE BYOTWAH 

SYSTEM 

The ryoiwar system, which obtains in Madras fuid 
Bombay, is one in which the Government is directly land* 
lord. The Governor’s position is that of a great land¬ 
lord. This system necessarily involves a close inquisition, 
an inquisition * which has converted the most cherished 
and munemorial rights of the ryot to timber and even to 
fuel into mere grudging concessions md privileges strictly 
regulated, which caref^y studies his resources and hU 
cultivation in order to store data for the eventful 
revision of settlement, the inquisition which subjects his 
field to so many inspections eveiy season—^inspe^otts Stt 
which he has to attend and whidi oblige him to court t^ 
favour of the village officer and his myrmidons.’ 
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Jl Bo 02 bA 7 writer, iretling himself onder the fieeudonym 
ot * lUaiji Bin Bow}i/ in a pamphlet written in Septem^ 
her, Idol, says, that a * district officer, if ho has time to 
nm^r all the laws and all the rales and all the statistics, 
may well say to the ryots: 

* My good tonants, I know all your inis and ooU. 1 know what 
numbers each of you cultivates. 1 know what the waste attached to 
your village realises. 1 know what crops you raise, and indeed even 
the proportion of two or more crops raised by you in a single field. 
I know what encroachments yon have made, and know who is liahlp 
to me for not repairing his boundary-marks. 

I know what family each of you has and what catUc. I know 
the number of your ploughs and carts, the number of your wells, 
tanks, dams, water-lifts, and even of your kacha wells and springs. 
1 know how much of each commodity you have produced, consumed, 
and exported. Nay, 1 even know wbat your fruit-trees have realised. 
The Government I servo does not disdain to derive what revenue 
it can from fruit, grass, timber, and oven sand, kankar and mnram*' 

' If, for example, you don’t choose to farm the grass in your village, 
I have no alternative but to farm it to an outsider. The highest 
bidder must carry the day, whether lie is one of you or not. 

*Tott must, also, remember that, your assessment being very 
low, we cannot grant you any remissions, as a matter of course, 
when your crops suffer, for the Government have ruled, as early 
as 1841, that one of the groat objects of Survey is to diminish Ute 
necessity of remissions,” and, in 1347, they directed that individual 
losses occasioned by alleged failure of crops should never be in* 
quired into, and .that when a group of villages suffers from '* an 
exceptionally bad season," an average reduction of asscssmont all 
round might be made if necessary." These old orders are still 
binding on us. I cannot, therefore, I am sorry to say, behave os 
your Ma Bdp ("Father and Mother"), and forego the full survey 
assessment due from you. Yon may have a bettor season next year, 
and I shan't then ask you for an increased assessment. This proves 
the justice of my demand, though 1 know that you ore all deep in 
the Sowkar’s books. But we have now passed a white-washing Act, 
under which, if you make default in paying the assessment, your 
oeditor loses his security, and yon get bock the land as a Qov«m* 
ment tenant. If, however, you wish to retain your land as a full 
eumy occupant, you must prove you have been a bom fid* agrioul* 
tuihit, and have paid a reatonaite proportion of your assessment, 
in the last two years, before I can suspend the demand; and remem* 
her that 1 oan only suspend the demand for a time—and that, too, 


See Hope’s Forms for sU them details.—B. B. B. 
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fther locne coneapondenoe. ^Indeed, 1 ou*! be mre of end 

I oaa give no pledges. 

* I can see from the VOla^ Forms, that almost every one 
has onltivated much less than in the last year, but that, acootdbig 
to our roles, is no reason for a redaction. Our assessments are 
*' hard and fast," if you please. They are not so dastio as yoor 
old system of paying the land*tax, I should say land*rent, in l^d. 
And you must at least admit that our accounts are neatly kept. 
Under the old system you could see yourselves whether the Qovem* 
ment was taking more than its due. Under the present system we 
see to this ourselves on your behalf. We give you a written receipt 
book, and examine it carefully. If there is any the least ovei^ 
collection, we pay it back to you. We have never asked you ^ 
pay any perquisite to the Talati or any small cess per every ru^ 
of your rent. We have never asked you to pay our Earkuna or 
to come out with Raaad, whenever an ofiScial comes to your village. 
We have never asked you to pay 14 or 16 per cent, (when you get 
Takavi) in the shape of presents to Peons and Patels and Eul* 
kamis and Earkuns. We have never asked you to incur debts in 
order to save yourselves from being prosecuted for one or other of 
the numerous ofifences wo have created under our special and local 
laws, and by our Land Revenue Rules. If you choose to make fools 
of yourselves, you are welcome. Rut don't say that our system 
forces you to corrupt our officials. 

' Haven't we provided for appeals of all sorts ? Is not our Penal 
Code perfection itself ? Why, then, are you afraid of complaining ? 
You say that if your complaint is not heeded, or proved aoomrding 
to the requirements of our law, the officials complained agi^ist 
would make it too hot for you to live in the village, where genera¬ 
tions of your ancestors have been duly cremated. But it is not 
possible at all that a true complaint cannot be proved in our Courts. 
Does not our law say that no particular number of witnenes us 
necessary to prove a fact ? Remember, faint hearts never vdn the 
fair queen of litigation. Woo her bolffiy and briskly, and she will 
certainly yield. You say, pleaders wUl b^y you and browbeat you, 
and that you are unus^ to the Courts. But recollect, you eauH 
take the good wo provide for you without its evil. We have i^ven 
you perfect laws. You never possessed any such. We have given 
yon perfect Courts, though they have generally to employ inter* 
preters, and are often bambooxled by the bosh and the bombeotie 
legal "rot" of those limbs of the law, of whom you are so afraid. 
I admit your own old village tribunalB were good in their way, 
but then you must keep pace with the whirling cycle of progress. 
In which it is your pleasant lot to live, and to live, too, at pesKie 
even with your worst'oreditor and oppressor. 

, * Wehave thoussnds of b^onets and tons of shot and powderotr^ 
hook—you cannot revolt as you sometoes used to in the good orbed 
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^ diigi'flM^or»—-you must pajyour dnea tidtit bert graet 

; tmit» jouliAiretopay them you had batter p8^pimola«l};,iAI«Ml 
bi^thra ai^ proqeaa la iatued agalikat yoo, For remembw, if you 
lo^ na iaaoe prooeaaea, you may deprive na of tiie flattering 
' anetloQ vhhdi we every year lay to oar soela that you are all well* 
to4o and able to pay your way, but you wilt have to pay the ooet of 
tlto pMoeaaes at fixed by the rulea. 

* You say our bureaueratio administration wrigha like an inouboa 
upon you, but, have we not given you roads and railways, and post 
and tdegraph ofllees, and schools and colleges? You ought to be 
thankful. Indians are a grateful race, and you should not belie your 
ancestry. It is true the roads and the schools are paid for by you. 
It is true that you are too homely and too homedoving to care much 
f|r railways and postal and telegraph facilities and distant colleges. 

* But, supposing all these to bo no gain to you at all, what harm 
have we done ? We merely threaten you with iroprisonment for a 
month or a fine of lls.600 at the most, if, without due authority, you 
" dig or remove or attempt to dig or remove any earth, stone, kwkar, 
sand, or muram, or any other material, from land belonging to Oovem* 
raent,” or if, without such authority, you "remove or attempt to remove 
the grass or any other produce of land belonging to Qovomment/* 
or if, without such authority, you " cut down or remove, or attempt 
to out down or remove any jungle or trees belonging to Qovem* 
ment or the right to which has not been conceded by Govern* 
ment," or if, without such authority, you " take or attempt to kko 
any produce of any tree belonging to Government.” These ora 
most equitable provisioQs->for is not the Government the solo land* 
lord, while all of you are mere occupants ? 

* Do not, pray, think that your landlord does not know your tricks 
and your w^s. Extreme watchfulness is enjoined on us all. You 
are such iooin that it is just likely you will ” destroy or materially 
injiure for cultivatioD ” the land that has been given to you. In that 
ease, you know, you can be fined 500 rupees after a magisterial trial. 
We allow you to excavate your land in order to lay the foundation of 
farm'buildings (any other buildings wo can't permit you to erect), 
without exacting a heavy fine, or to sink wells or to make grain-pits. 
Bttino other excavation are you at liberty to make, without the written 
pomission of his Honour the Collector. No, your Patel’s or your 
Talati's or your Mamlatdax’s permission won’t do. The matter is too 
•Brious. 

'What other restraints do we impose upon you ? We don’t allow 
you to let your field overgrow with prickly*pear or rank grass, so (ut to 
ba dangerous to the health or safety of the neighbourhood. But thto 
is for the pabUo good. So it is evidently for the public good, that you 
ehould maintain your bounda] 7 *marks. We have, it is true, forbidden 
yoh to dig earth within a space of two cubits of any earthen 
boundary, on pain of a fine. But this is not an unteasonable pre* 
eaatkn. 
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* The teofch Is ws flannot tet yoa alone. We ate the Idrds |Maa. 
mouit 0 ^ the soil, and nanst see that the soil lares in year 
handf. Our railways and our armies and our hosts of und^Si^ 
enable us to see every detail of our duty, and you xn^ sutoilt. 
After all you have no cause to complain. Under the old tax systeot, 
yon were mainly your own master, until the tyrant, personify, or 
by deputy, swooped down upon you. Now you enjoy security be* 
cause we are strong. That very strength enables ua to impose our 
laws, altogether repugnant to your traditions, but neverthdess most 
salutary, upon you. Our assessment is on the whole moderate, but 
excepting the occupancy of your land, everything else is ours, indud* 
ing the ditches and the nulias—^the stones and the sand, and all 
standing and flowing water and the land under it.* 

‘ Formerly, if your rulers increased your tax, you used to fall baci^ 
upon virgin soil, and bring as much of it under your cultivation as 
yon could. But now no soil, not in your occupation, is yours for the 
asking. You must pay us before you have its occupancy, for, as a rule, 
we do not sell our property in land. You hod several ways of evading 
the demands of former kings, but those evasions will not do vrith us. 
You should learn our laws and understand their beneficent spirit. Our 
intentions'are never bad. We wish you well. We want to show you 
how to thrive. We want to make you prudent. Can't you admire our 
own prudence in first of all telling you plainly that we won't increase 
your assessment if you sink any wells in your land, and then keeping 
our word, after you had sunk several woUs, by taxing merely the 
advantage of subsoil water brought to light by your,wells. The law 
permitted us to revise the assessment “ with reference to the value of 
any natural advantage, when the improvement efieoted from private 
# capital and resources consists only in having created the means of 
utilising such advantage." Yet we generously gave a ^eral assur' 
anoe in 1881, that this would not be applied to weUs. sdu can per¬ 
fectly understand that this did not mean that we won't apply it to 
subsoil water. To make the matter clearer, we have, in 180S, 
passed a law that in revising assessments regard shall be had to 
the profits of agriculture," but that no such profits, increawA by 
improvwtmU in land effected by or at the cost of the holder thereof, 
shall be taken into account. Of course, it is for us to deteanine 
whether anything done by you is an improvement, and if so, whetiier 
it has inoreased your profits or &e value of your land. But you, 
may depend upon it, we shdl give you due credit for any reforms 
that you carry out. 

*We are really sorry to see you so apathetie. The magic ol 
oooupanoy," it is true, is not like the "mi^o of property," snd 
somehow we have now no faith in either, but still oonsideEing tiiat 
we have amended our Land Revenue Code at least twice, and 


* See Sec. 87 of Bom. Act. Y. of 1879.-*^B. B. B. 
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|wiMd AloW for kina to acifoaltetiili «nA ragwdkm 
loif^xavamento, it fo torpiiung that you do poi avail younadvaa ^ 
yo^ oi^portoixitiaa at all* It ia not only turprijdngi but diifiuting, 
Howaver» thpao be tita ways of oirtmtals, and thexe la no help.' 

tRiia ia a long yam. Bui it shows how unattractive is the sysksa 
wfoeb has bee^e an article of faith with some oQioiaJs. As we 
tPbi. before^ the Joint Beport made it barely tuderabW. The new law 
of ItMl has made matters a thousand times worse. 


< III 

THE PROSPERITY OF INDIA IN OLDEN DAYS 

Tnit continual tendency of events since the British occupaUon of 
the country has been to turn the people more and more towards 
agriculture, and less and less towards manufaidtures. This subject has 
been well discussed by Lieutenant-Colonel R. D. Osborn than whom 
no truer friend of India ever came to this country. In the first place, 
the invention of steam engines and the development of maclunery 
cnonuously cheapened the cost of production in England. The Eng* 
Ush manufacturers were soon in a position to undersell the Indian 
artisan. At the sai^o time, the operation of n strict monopoly of 
heavy transit duties (n India, amounting to 44 Inhhs of rupees per 
annum, and of heavy and ruinous import duties in England, amotmt- 
iug to no less than 76 per cent., combined to repress all the exertions 
of l<Mal indttsl^. Tho introduction of Manchester goods was 
acoompanied b^p the collapse of indigenous industries. 

And yet 

ras lUKCFAcvuBXs or india wbbk ovcr ix a Hioutv rtouRisnoro 

COMDITION. 

The vwrioas Native Courts encouraged large towns and urlntn enter- 
prise, European traders were first attracted not by the raw products, 
but by the manufactured wares of this country. The fame of the fine 
mnaliiis of Pengal, her rich silks and iumsades, her harmonious cotton 
prints had spvMd for and wide in Asia as well as Europe. *Tbe 
Bengsl silk cloths, etc.,’ writes Mr. Verelst, one of our eariiest 
Qovemors, * were dispersed to a vast amount, to the west and north 
fofood as for as Qujatat, Lahore, and even Ispahan.’ 

Tha Indiui cities were populous and magnificent. When CUve 
entered Morshidabad, the old capital of Bengal, in 1767, he wrote of 
It: *Thia city is as extensive, populous, and lioh as the City of 
Xoiidcm, with this diffinrenee there are individuals in tbs ftrst 
rttiisssiiig Infinitdy greater property than in the last oUy.* 
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MLL tBI ABTS TBW nOUKHBldy AMD WITH TBllC VAlUK 

Now out of a populatioii of 250,000,000 only five and a htUf nfilfiottaitf 
people live in towns of over 50,000 inhabitants; nine^tenthe of the 
people live in rural villages, and the colonies of workmen who wiee 
settled in the large towns are broken op. I will cite os on ncample 
the ci^ of Dacca. It was during the l^e of the Mogul Qovenun^ 
that tMa city (Calcutta) reached the highest degree of its prosperity. 
But even less than 100 years ago, the whole commerce of Dacca was 
CBtiraated at one crore of rupees, and its population at 200,(XX> souls. 
In 1787 the exports of Dacca muslin to England amounted to 80 lakhs 
of rupees; in 1817 they had ceased altogether. The arts of spinning 
and weaving, which for ages afforded employment to a numerous 
industrious j^pulation, have now become extinct. Families wMeh 
were formerly in a state oi affluence have been reduced to penury; the 
majority of the people have been driven to desert the town and 
betoke themselves to the villages for a livelihood. The present 
population of the town of Dacca is only 79,000. 

This decadence has occurred not in Dacca only, but in all districts. 
Not a year passes in which the Commissioners and District Officers do 
not bring to the notice of Government that 

THR MANUFACTURINO OLASSBS IN Atl. PARTS OF THB COUNTRY ARB 
BBCOMINO IMPOVRBISHED. 

On the other hand, agriculture is everywhere expanding at the 
expense of manufacturing industry. Every exertion is being made to 
increase the area under cultivation with staple crops. The area under 
cultivation is increasing by leaps and bounds, and the increase in the 
amount of agricultural produce exported from the country is pointed 
to as an irrefragable evidence of increased national prosperity. This 
is a vain delusion. The Indian foreign trade ha^ inde^, boeu 
developed, but while the soil of the country has been impoverished 
by overcropping, foreign competition has filled the Indian maricets 
with the produce of foreign manufactures. The most profitaUe Indiui 
industries have been destroyed, and the most valuable Indian arts 
have greatly deteriorated or died out. ' With the weavers,' writes 
Mr. James Cotton in his treatise on ‘ India ’ in the English Citisen 
Series, * with the weavers have gone the numerous caste of dyers. In 
the same way, many other handicrafts have suffered either from the 
abolition of the Native Courts or from English rivalry. Carpet- 
making, fine embroidery, jewelry, metal-work, the damascening cl 
anus, saddleiy, oar\ing, paper-making, even architecture and so^- 
ture, have aU alike decayed.' Mr. Samuel Smith recenGy deokred 
his belle!, in the House of Commons, that if the figures eould be aseer- 
tained, it would be found that handicreifts by which ten million ot 
fifteen million people gained their living had been destroyed ly the 
mibstitntion ot foreign for home manufootures. 

* There is no class,* exclaims Sir James Cs4rd,' which our zhke hte 



skaIzj i>«)Foimoir 01* arviieulms -tsf 

' j n Mhtf itovfictilSmk thenattttwa^wM>a mMmo.* SivCkoigtt 
Bbitwopi'i MM&«al Ireaiiw on tho * ladutfcrba Arttof Indin,' ithow* 
noQoUlirfvoly how IiidlU ha« laffend tram tho deniraotbn ol itotuittUmt 
MMinfafliam. I doubt whether thepublio et large la po^^soeaed of any 
.•de(|tMte eonoepiion of the deplorably araall proportion of persons in 
:Uiia OQuatry who are engaged In art or mechanical produotloi^ or in 
wmdcing and dealing with mineral products. The census siatistiot 
show that in England out of the total male population of all ages, the 
number of persons so engaged is 19'0 per cent.; in Scotland the 
number is 19*8; in Ireland, that unfortunate annex of tho British 
dominions, the nmnber is only 8*4; in Bengal, the number falls to tho 
inoredibly small proportion of only 1*7. On the other hand, tho pro* 
portion of the total male population of the country of all ages 
engaged on agricultural pursuits is in England 13*4; in Scotland it is 
11*6; In poverty-stricken Ireland it is 88; and in Bengal it is 87*9.' 
The ratio of these figures affords an index of tho relative prosperity of 
these countries. It is perfectly true that in some minor trades and 
industrial professions there has been increase in tndia in recent years. 
There are more shoemakers now in existence, more car|)entors, 11101*0 
tailors, more blacksmiths. Tho demand for shoes, furniture, clothes, 
iron ware, and the like has increased with the increase of Western 
civilisation and the greater appreciation of comfort which accompanies 
it. Wealth and treasure have undoubtedly poured into India in 
exchange for her exports. The immense cheapening of cotton piece- 
goods and of other articles imported from Europe cannot i>e without 
its corresponding advantage to the people. I am far from thinking 
that the material prosperity of the agricultural cIoHSes has not 
improved. This may not be the case in ^i provinces, but itcert^nly 
is true of tho IVovinco of Bengal proper, with which I am personally 
soquaintod. |few wants have arisen, and increaiied faciUties have 
bem afforded for their gratification. Yet who will be dlH|iosod to gain¬ 
say the truth of the late Viceroy's statement at the opening of the 
Exhibition of Industrial Arts in Calcutta, wlum he said: * No one who 
eonaiders tho eeonmnic condition of India can doubt that one of its 
greatest evils is to bo found in the tact that tho groat mass of the 
people of the countoy are dependent almost exclusively upon the 
outtivatiou of the soil. This circumstance tends at one and the suiie 
time to depress the position of the cultovators, to aggravate the evils 
of famine, and also to lower wages generally. It tends also to main¬ 
tain the population in the depth of ignorance in which it is now sunk, 
It will always be found in all countries of the woiid that the artisans 
MS more highly educated than the peasantry.* 

The development of petty industries, the establishment of the jute 


" Theee are the siatistiee for all ages; it has been ostiioated that about 
Mpet eoi of males are not qpecifi^ ae of any occupation, as they s» n<A 
'pf ea age to tw gidufully employed. 
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and oottQH mills to wMdh I have already alludedi vmi th^ aoeimiiidiiip' 
tion of gold and (dlTor, the increased use of (snamentsy faxass ^ote,, 
oottoD cloths, and nmbraUas unong the people afkffd bat a poor 
eom^tensation for the variety of social life once spread throngb ^ 
ooimtry. The resources of India will vie almost wi^ those of America 
itself. The dimensions of Indian trade are fdready enonnous, 
and yet 

NO COUMTBY IB ftlOBB FOOB THAN THIS. 

' The expansion of trade is at the expense of raanufaotoring industiy. 
The economic conditions upon whi<^ material prosperity depends are 
lacking. ^ 

An India supplying England with its raw products and in its tOm 
dependent upon England for all its more important manufactures,Is 
not a spectfMle which is likely to reconcile an Indian patriot to the 
loss of the subtle and refined Oriental arts, the very secret of which has 
passed away, to the loss of innumerable weavers who have perished 
from starvation, or have sunk for ever to the lot of agricultural 
labourers, or to the loss of that constructive genuis and mechanical 
ability which designed the canal system of Upper India and the Taj 
at Agra.- -H. J. S. Cotton, in “ Netv India," published before 1890. 


IV 

•THE SLOW. SYSTEMATIC, STARVATION OF INDIA’ 

llfh January, 1901. 

• Your brief Open Letter to liord Ounson is very sad reading. The 
slow, systematic starvation of India revealed by your figures is, to my 
thinking, for more terrible than the worst horrors denounced by Burke 
one hundred and twenty years ago. But nobody listens to anything 
now.’ 

The writer of the above is one of the most distinguiBhed of living 
Englishmen. Owing to the official position he occupies, he may not, 
in his own name ' take a side *: otherwise his courage in public Ilfs 
such that he would not hesitate to permit his name to be printed with 
his remarks. My great correspondent is right: the conditioa of 
things in India is far more terrible to>day—^more terrilde in itself and 
in whi4 it is leading to—^than it was under Warren Hastings' maater«- 
ful and unscrupulous handling. Let me Uidicate, in slight meaaorsi 
how this has come about, and in what its worseness (MmsIstB, if haply 
somebody may be moved to intervene ere it be too late. 

1. WHAT Uin TO THB IMPBACBMINT OF WABBBN BASTINGS? 

It la difficult to put into a few sentences the substance of wjbaifiHa 
several volumes in the collected works of Edmund Burke. But, 




wotiti> tumflBMBtnr BB nmmbt m 

t , ' 

«ni|Nri««f t lh«» i» OM fni^ difftoeiMM beftir|ni tito ineldenit |s Ifaljl 
|Mdod«B4df<llili. a {mH ol the indiolmwl 
«M**^«*** in ohaigee of deliborately felee eonduok oo hie pert toweHe 
InSvidnelBi Involvtof ^roee peraonel wrong end tnjoafUoe. Ilow, 
genetdfy, we are not particularly unjust towards individuals; wt 9 f»- 
fine ow^ves to ‘cheating* (Lo^ Lytton’s word) whole oommunitlee, 
and to withholding righte and privileges we might safely grant, or to 
withdrawing them alter years of satistaotory wothing and alter the 
people had depended upon them. Hastings' crimes, assuming that 
everything that Burke and bis fellow^mansgers of the Impaseh* 
uiant asserted, to be true, affected at the outside fifty tnilUmuof 
people, who resided in a portion of lHastem and Southern India, while 
the wrongs extended over a short period of years only. Although, 
according to Lord Cornwallis, certain Bengal cultivators tuflhied 
' greatly because of the exactions of the tax-gatherers, hard put to it to 
meet Hastings’ demand, the wrongs done by the Governor-General 
were midnly directed to the siYoUatiim of Princes, Ministers, and very 
wealthy merchants and bankers. Vast sums of money were obtidned 
illegitimately in that time, and were shipped to England in the shape 
of bullion and of jewels. 

The Impeachment failed. Was, then, the whole effort ueeless? 
Mr. John Morley says: ‘No.’ ‘Though the offender was, in form, 
acquitted,’ says Mr. Morley, ‘ yet Burke succeeded in these fourteen 
years of laborious effort in laying the foundations once for all of a 
moral, just, philanthropic, and responsible, public opinion in England 
with t^ronce to Indio.' Alas! the historian is too sanguine. Tbo 
facts do not fit his description. ‘ Nobody listens to anything now.' 
Certainly, Mr. Morley himself does not contribute aught to that 
puhUe opinion which he so warmly eulogised. It is true he tells 
thw present writer the needs of India are never out of his mind, but 
ha never listens to Indian grievances, or does anything to remove 
them, and so, in his own most powerful person, disproves his own 
statement. 


9. WOULD nfrSACBMBlIT TO<DAY BB JUBTlriBb? 

U udiat Hastings did, and the consequences thereof be of any value, 
tha answer is: Undoubtedly, many times over. As to whom the 
aiticiles of Impeachment should specifically Include, I am not con> 
osrned to set forth. If absolute mala /tdc$ were to be a basis of in* 
dlrtment, I do not know that any one could be indicted. For it It 
certain that neither in that Palace of Lassitade, the India Ofiloe, nor 
in places m India, is there any overt intention to do injustice. 
TliJs, r^arded in the highest interests of humanity, is a pity. If only 
half-a-dosen wiekedly malignant men could be pointed to as personally 
.iMpmudUs lor the awful condition of things in India, and could be 
to tile bar of public opinion, tbera would be some hope for 
B wfi an Mfbnn, amne obaooe of remedies being found. So inade- 
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is human sympathy developedi by out didUsaltoa and ayii^ 
bl 'ddhra.tion, that c^y as a struggle eentkes round aa indhfidua^eiit 
any widespread interest in a people’s oause be aroused. This is w^ 
the' In£an oause is so almost hopeless. Only uiien some yioen;^ of 
cQigjizi^ding power is subjected to a conversion as sudden as was tiist 
of the Persecutor Paul when on his way to Damascus, and l^s mhid 
illuminated with divine light as that would>be persecutor of Chafistia^ i 
worshippers declared his mind had been penetrated with an eflidgenos 
seldom seen on sea or land, and this Converted l^ceroy testifies, evaa 
to martyrdom, to the new faith bora in him, will India ever be lifted 
out of the pit in which she now lies helpless. A united people, wej 
much in earnest, might do even more, and much more spee^ly, than 
the Converted Viceroy. But that is past praying for. There is, ub* 
^PPi^7« bi England and in India, among reformers, not unity of 
purpose, but cross currema and miserable jealousies. 

What is the condition of things which the distinguished Eng^shman, 
whose letter I have quoted, declares is worse than that which led to 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings ? 

It is the alien rule of India—^in its present form: it is the economic 
drain of India’s resources; it is the subordination of the interests of 
the sons of the soil to the interests of the foreigners; it is the con¬ 
sideration always of England before India; it is the blindness which 
has been brought about by the too-admiring and continuous contem¬ 
plation on our part of the administrative and industried edifice which 
we have reared. 

The last of these causes is the worst. How dense the blindness is 
may be judged when even so acute an observer as is the present 
Viceroy cannot soo things as they actually are: no, although they 
bo put as plain, politically, as A B C, by a popular body like the 
Mahajana Sabha of Madras. The British mind is made up as to 
India I British work there has been all*benefioent; Indianst as 
Tennyson’s Northern Farmer said of the poor—taken as a whole, are 
bad. And even Lord Curzon, after all he has seen in India, acts m 
though he, too, held the narrow, insular, view, fie cannot be so 
blind. 


If any man wishes to maintain the thesis of the 'terriUe* (liOid 
Curson’s word regarding the last famine) condition of India peitf u 
compared with more thw a hundred years ago, nay, worse tiban titai, 
its * terrible* condition as compared with twenty yean ago, the 
material lies ready, in ample volume, to his hand. Here are tsra oat 
of hundreds of economic facts available. 


iKCRBAsan Cost or Food, pbb Bopbb. 


Year. 

Common Bice. 

Wheat. 

Bariey. 

1790 

••• XGO *«• 

170 Iba. ... 

284 lbs. 

1871 

••• dd ft «•> 

40 „ ... 

64 

1892 

••• *«• 

25 „ ... 

88 „ 
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iMeiilt t a miiw ywn in tiw above eoMipwriac» lu)^jb(Ml|^ 
neeldvd* V 

oitawuia DWTiTOttoir ov cotrivAToea. V, 

In 18BS inch a vil]age>io>village economic iuq[airy as Bir WIBIuu 
Veddttbum has» In vain, tried to secure was priviMily made in tiie 
Bombay Pvesldenoy. Five villages were iu\e;jitigated. This I* the 
investigator’s report:^ 

*Tbe population of the llvo villages whose census I took oamo to 
3B6 persona The land fanned by these villagers amounted to 1,400 
aeree. We have, from the village booke, what the whole groea ovop 
amounted to, vi/., j£ 198 sterling. The fact came out that thrangb 
sheer poverty not a vestige of manure had been placed upon 
1,400 acres within the last ten years. Now, if you allow starvattoo 
support at Ils.l4 a year only to each of these 289 persons and allow 
Ba.ll a year for each of the 56 pair of agricultural bollocks necessarily 
kept for tile tillage of these 1,400 acres of land, you have the fact that 
the whole net produce, after deducting 118.14 a year for the support 
of each person of each of those five villages, amounted only to JBiH 
sterling in the year. And what had these poor people paid to the 
revenue ? They had paid in land tax in that year no lees than jB 78, 
although there was only jC5 of real net produce coming from their 
fields. The village books show that the assessment was paid by 
borrowing from usurers at twenty^four per cent, per annum. The 
persons in the five villages for these loans owe the usurers now lls. 
13,000, or ten years of the whole assessment. I say it with patii, but 
I say it with confidence, that this is not an unusual, but a usual* con* 
dititm of the culth'ators in the Deccan at this moment. Borne little 
.. money was made, moreover, by the women and children who got 
employment in the adjacent town of Sbolapoce.’ 

TImie facts were stated in the House of Commons some years ago. 
They have never been disproved. They form a very good reason 
triiy the Secretary of State should object to a village inquiry. 1 wish 
I could feel that I did Lord George Hamilton an injustice in saying 
^ this, for then it might bo possible to get an inquiry. But, no other 
rssson than fear as to what would be revealed, can account for the 
pMistent refusal of the present Secretary of State to grant what was 
adted for. 

Bow has alt this come about? Because, among other things, we 
have destroyed native industeios, and, besides, have taken from India 
■Iqob 1884-9 (aoo(»ding to a odoulatioD made by that sane and 
w od er ala jonsnal, the Sconomi$t, two years ago) 

MOM nuM TIM Tsoosaitn Miuuoirs or aurtas. 

Againat tfaSa En^and has lent to India for public worin and otiver 
jPmrposes, porhaps, a quarter of that amount, an advonee, on which 
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idle fttirays gets intoretti and has, b^des, a morig^e on Im&b 
prsp^y. / 

fodia, on the other hand, has entirely lost her muoh nunre ten 
thousand millions; this, with interest, and if circulated in the cttdinsiy 
way among her people, at five per cent. Interest value only, would, by 
this time, have been of the value at least of 

FIFTY THOUSAND MIDUONS OF BUFKBS. 

Further the money lent to India, save in respect to irrigation Woihs, 
has only partly gone to that country: most of it has been spent iu 
England,—England being thus doubly enriched, while India’s poverty 
Was thereby doubly deepened.— London Cobrespondxncb of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) and The Hindu (Madras), March, 



THE REMEDY 


StAtement of Retnedios Postponed untfl Home Agreement 
be Arrived At as to Whether Any Need for Remedy 
Exists ....... 

The Statement of the Evil, for the Moment, is Enough 


I T may be asked, 'Assuming your conclusions are in* 
disputable, what is the remedy? Having said so 
much, you must say more. It is of Uttle use to diagnose 
the disease unless you can indicate means of cure/ Such 
a question in ordinary circumstances would receive but 
one answer. * Certainly. Though it is not always the 
duty of the critic to be prepared with a remedy for that 
which he criticises, unless indeed the "case" be put in 
his hands, I will state what, in my opinion, should be 
to remedy these evils. The steps to be taken are as 
folbws *:— 

* On the present occasion, however, I do not propose to 
^snjpiit any remedies. Not, however, because 1 have 
none to submit. Quite the contrary. In respect to every 
department of effort in India where reform is needed, 1 
have something to say; and, more particularly, have 
1 special . 4 [>ropo 8 al 8 to submit and urge concerning the 
increased productivity of the soil, a reform which the 
late Sit James Caird strongly urged twenty years ago, 
4^d towards the realisation of which practically .nothing 
has been done. 

Bemedies are of valae for discossion only when there 
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10 Bgceement between the parties interesteid ^ 
idition 4^ things exists for which remedies are needed; 
Wb are far from such a desirable situation in Indifb^ Ib 
words already^quoted in these pages, Lord George Hamil- 
ton finds niching whatever in the vast continent he 
rules to call for remedy. * You speak,’ he says, * of the 
increasing impoverishment of India, and the annual dram 
upon her, as steadily and continuously exhausting her 
resources. I assert that you are under a delusioB. 
Bxcept that during the last five years the rainfalls have 
thrice failed, and created droughts of immense dimen8i<m8, 
there is not a fact to be found in support of your allega¬ 
tions.’ With such views propounded by the Secretary of 
State, it is out of the question to talk of remedies. If 
there be no wrong, no suffering, no complications, save 
those caused by the Great Cloud-Compeller of the Universe, 
there can, assuredly, be no remedy required. 

Further: with the abnormal and unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition of things now obtaining in India, men who believe 
in the remedies they suggest, who are fully satisfied that 
they will remove existing ills, who, because they have 
thought out thoroughly the difficulties to be overcome, 

. are ready with amendment and adaptation to ensure the 
success of what they recommend, are refused opportunity 
of association in the application of the reme^es they 
advise. The inception of the reform ideas comes from 
one set of brains. The realisation of that incepticm is 
entrusted to others who do not believe in its reidisbtlonr 
do not consider anything requires to be reformed, 
quence: Failure of the remedy which, in hands 
understood, and worked by minds which believed in. it, 
would prove successful. 

Here, at present, there is no need to discusa a remedy* 
Lord George Hamilton’s remark dismisses, withr^ a coi^ 
tempt which commands admiration for its magn^eeht 
audacity, the very idea of anything being wrong. 
admiration ordinarily due to heroism must, however, ^ 
Withheld. Every moment that the noble lord’s heroio 
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Jkitilfide it Dtaiitltmed thert it net^ets suffBiiiig in liAt 
luune, them is contiiiued ni^edneBt for hian tni 
wtunin. there it denial of the comforts of life, there ie, e^ 
eonttnaed barring of the door against^'high official 
employment of capable people in their own land. With 
the Secretary of State on hit high horse of abaolnte 
•atiafaction with things at they are in India, six timoi 
as many people as live in the United Kingdom remain 
doomed to a subjection which is physically and morally 
dertructive. Btnmge am the destinies of men, mar¬ 
vellous is civilised rale, when one weak hand can thus 
hold in subjection so mwy millions of one's fellow- 
subjects 1 

If this work should be so far successful as to win 
attention, and some measure of public opinion in England 
and in India be aroused by the story which has been 
told in the preceding pages, th^ the Bemedies which 
the present writer has carefully considered, will be 
published. 

Till then, such feeling m may be called forth by these 
studies had better be turned k) a thorough realisation of 
the extent to which the deplorable state of things in. 
India has spread. One thing at a time. The statement 
of the evil for the moment is enough. 



OBITEB DICTA FROM THE SPECTATOB, 

LONDON 

Taxation in India is, no doubt, lighter now than it was 
under Moghal rule; but we get the money and the 
Moghals did not, and the system prevents the rise of 
an agricultural middle class. 

• i • • t 

There are districts in India where a man with Bsl,000 
(d£66 13s. 4d,) is a millionaire. 

• • • • • 

The average European almost denies ordinary mental 
capacity to every coloured man. 

• • • • • 

Five people cannot live, and pay a direct tax in money 
and the interest of old debts at sixteen per cent., upon 
five acres of overcropped soil, without danger, in bad 
years, of a catastrophe. That is the position ol whole 
districts in India, and the comparative wealth of other 
districts is nothing to the purpose. 

« • • t • 

Let the statesmen say what will meet the economic 
danger, or face the consequences, which in India will be 
either recurrent famines or a bewildering, passive, in¬ 
surrection of men whom the Government cannot bhime 
or shoot down. 
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Representative and Broad: not Nominated and Narrow. ^ 

Puniphlot of 60 pp. 1676. 


THE FAMINE CAMPAIGN IN SOUTHERN } 

INDIA, 1876-1878. ! 

\ 

Two voltunes. London; fjongmans A Co. Vol. I., pp, k-xx, 

1-625; VoL II., pp. i.-xv, 1-403. 1878. /• 

’■T 

press Comments. 

Th« Satordsy Beritw (Januarj IS, lS79j said; * It in not often oat, lot tO'V 
roAcI a woik in which, if w« admit the propriety of ite proportioiu, thua iii 
so little to correct and revise. ... It would be unfair not to recognise th«’ 
eibreme bestowed on the work; the amplitude of the atorM which ^ ‘ 
throw light on the past as welt as suggest thought for the future j the ^ 
general fitirneiw of the statements, with one or two eiccptlons to be noticed; 
the arrwtgeuutnt of ooptous statistical iablae about rations, areas, population, 
and di«ti> rates, and the moral eamestnen and bumano sentiments of fho 
writer.' 

The VoaeonAmist fOelober 9, 1S7S) remarked: * In respect to the last 
famine, no one oould wish for more foots, m, on tbo wholCi for a more 
oon^ots hkhny than Mr. Oigbr has given in thase volumas. ... For maa 
who Indoaoes oplni^ for mao who make laws. Mr. Digby has prodnoed aa 
hmduahia book-nma, indead, that riioald give him a olaim to the tttta of 
ythBo henafiotor.' 

Tha Haw of Intfto. Boiahay (danoaiy 90, 1S79), oai^3iidad a long and 
favmnAte revtov aa foaowi:>-«Mr. Digby was he Honoraiy SeaMgiy of 
fldsgtoaliJilinattoaalipoTeiiie^ thia it ia that^adallyentitiil htm 








*4T ■■ "y 

^ M having aa<iM|% 9 ^ ItodiiD fuiait^ m 
not able to go moro folly Into hie rolomw» wfaibh milk be mswoSM iy'- i 
those interested In the diflei^t diatripts or movemonte.- The i§ fs. 
foot a famine. eneydopBBdia of a voriefy of ai^leSi and one as ti^sQ 
try to summarise the differential oaleuloa os to oompoes its contents vri^U ' . 
two oolnmns of our space. He is, as we sold, stodio(^ impart, The- 
matter derived from a thousand and one odd' sources lif well and lagiw^ity ' 
arranged. Bid style is dear, oondss, and easy. He it very shUfol in 
plaping Interdriii^ facts and long tabular statenMots in striking |axiik 
positfon, add the production of these two handsome volumes in the scon^ 
leisure at the disposid df an Indian editor bears witness to a marveUous 
amount of industry, which; with his other qualiflcations, should entitle him 
to some inore solid reward from the Government of India than tiie 0J.B. 
which after some delay he is now able to write after his name. “The 
Famine Oampaign,”„in its fulness of detail and breadth of knowledge, 
might well have been written by some great Government official, and should 
certahiiy bp kept for reference, if not for reading, by .ail officials not yet 
profeesing greatness, who were ooncerned witii the management of the late 
famine.’ 

Mr. Lewis Innea Minchin, late Oolleotor of Snmool, in a favourable 
review of five colutpns in the Aeodemy of October 6 , 1878, ooucludes os 
follows:—*! can honestly refer all interested in so dreadful a calamity to 
Mr. Digby's work, which contains a well-written and Impartial account of 
one of the most fearful visitations with which it has ever been tiie lot o( a 
benevolent Govcmment to contend.’ Previously, Mr. Minchin bad said: 

* Mr, Digby’s volumes contain a faithful and most valuable account of the 
famine in Bombay, Mysore, and Madras; and in this paper I will confine | 
myself to the last Presidency, with which the work of my life has been I 
oonneoted, and in which I naturally take most interest.’ | 

The Honing Post (October 17,1878) says: * The author of ** The Famine 
Campaign in Southern India” has made a valuable contribution towude 
the history of the terrible visitation which fell upon Madras, Bombi^. and 
Mysore during the years 1876-1878. ... Mr. Digby diaonsses with much 
ability a variety of sooial and politioo-eoonomio questions connected with 
the famine. The information which he lays before the reader may be 
. implloitiy relied on, and the opinion he offers on some of the disputed 
questions of policy that arose are very suggestive and worth ooreful eon- 
, ridoration. We regard his work as one of great and permanent value.’ 

■ The IMiUy Telegraph and Deccan Herald, of Poona (Get. 29, 1878), 
remarked: ' Mr. Digby’s history of the Famine Gompaij^ in Soothttn 
India will be a standard work on the subjeot, and will be found of great 
use should such a calamity ever visit us again. The work which Mr. Digby 
himsell did in connection witii famine relief, from the day on which he 
telegra^ed to London and got the Mansion House Oosnmittee to HUrit 
until the day when he oloeed bis labours in oommetion with the Executive 
Committee at Madras will be held in fragrant remembrance. He bae the 
pleasant satisfaction of knowing that thousands and tens of thoueoBde 
Uvea have been saved by his InstnunentoU^ and through the detsmUned 
oottofn which he took, in si^te of the odd water which was throwii upMU 
tat the highest quarters.’ 

Iba. ^baBC«b (Fphtuoty 8 -lS, 1879) parOeuiatly praised those ports Um 
work^jHiieh dealt with the pathdogleal condiMctt d the faaciiie'driefceB 
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V i FORTV 
OP OFFICIAL AND Ot^PFiCIAt LV>B 
IN A CROWNT colony. 

Being Ibe I4li of Sir Ricpajid F. MoaoAir, Ki, Qnoea*« 
Adrooiib. and Acting Qiief Jtiai^oe Of 0^)^- 
Two volnmes. HIgginboUxam A Co., MaAraa. 'To|. I., |^, 


Two volnmes. HIgginboUxam A Co., MaAraa. ' vo|. I., |^, 
i-xix, 1-891-; Vol. H., ppi i-vji, 1-878. " ' - 'v. 

Tb« Oqrlon TlaMi injrt : ' We art boood to' eonfeu that Mr. Xggby hat 
pnformecl hts t««k iHth mnoh dkill imd no small aroonat of lodostrjr.' 

Tho Madrat ttaadard; 'This sxoslUnt biofjtaphjf will, no deoM, ociin> 
maud a lai|(« olroulatloii. What Mr. Difbj has written ba has don^ 
(horonghl;; hs has shown himssU to be a earsful writer.' 

The Osflmi FriwiAi 'We have earsfolly rAd throat^ Mr. Aishy's last 
book, the full title Of whlA is given below, and it deserves and shall. It 
possible, receive from the Cfflm /'Vtend afttller and belter tiAtmont than we 
are able to give to it at present. We have foond the work deeply interveting, 
and even fascinating, for, having begun, we could hanfiy lay it down until 
we had finished it. A great deal of valuable intonnatton has been gathered 
together; the style is vlear, straightforward, and vigoroos. and tho two 
hMdy Toittmes are printed on the very beet paper and with the very best 
typs. the binding being rsecodingiy neat and elegant. Wer have never seen 
p.book iietter'*got ap" by publishers In India; It will adorn way library; 
and as the subject-matter oonoerns all who care for Ceylon, whether as 
missionaries, statesmen, iegisiatots, oitlzens, or residents for a time, and 
as tho work will bo useful, not only tor present enjoyment, bat tor 
pemuutent referenoe, we trust (hat this Life of Sir li F. Morgan will ftnd 
its way into very many bookshelves. ... Hr. Digby has written a most 
readable and escdlAt book which well deserves a wide oirenlatlon, espsolally 
io Oejion, where its " local colouring" will give it extra piquancy,' 


INDIAN PROBLEMS FOR ENOLiSH 
CONSIDERATION. 

A Letter addressed to tho National Liberal Federation in 1889. 

80 pp. 

'There is not a Angle practkal rspysstfoit, exprsssed <nr implied (so far 
ea I «an at iwesent see) which might not be fully supported by Conservatlvei 
«e well ae by Liberals.*—ftr Beper LeHtbrldge^ M.P., KC.Lt, 

facts aa to tite iwseent eondidcst of India and its peoj^e eve vary 
edwcly and aeoocatMy lehriad. ... Mr. Dlgby's letter Is otherwies adndraUa 
every way. It teatifles to the aulhw's deep and generous sympathy tor toe 
eooatry and Its people. .. . The introdoetory part Is very good and brictod 
of vdse mdeotitons.*—tedlSB tp ec totor. 

''It la written from the stan^Mdnt of Liberal politios,bot there is 4||hing 
otapaitiiaaiqtodttotoestatoaMidiattdeQggeetioos it eontalns. . ;^Tbe 






T«7 poealiar<cinmi 08 tu«ei of Um itm»ia. Mr. Iten, tail''; 

the maoner in wbieh he vae fiirown in contact Vith men ii€ lw8e,'Ctl&^ litHl 
lengthened, eiperience, during that period, most he taken into aoconai ^ 
non-official position will be held to be a defeet some, Mid an adtantags 
b; othere. It prevented him seeing things as officials saw them, bat Uiia is 
not per $e a disadvantage by any means. As a spedfio instanee, the late 
Famine may be quoted as an example. Official eyes saw no signs or tee 
signs of fami^ ^ongh men and women were dying byhnndreds; it needed 
noQ-offi^ ei^ and non-official pens to draw atten^n to the trae state of 
t|t0^'-<*-4ladxas Times. 


THE HISTORY 

OP THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OP INDIA, 
CEYU)N, AND THE PAR EAST. 

The following are the headings of the chapters:— 

I. Earlket Indian Newtpapere, 

n. The ' Struggle for Exietence ’ of the EnglUh Preu in India, 
m. Government Recognition of the Pre «$: General Conduct of the 
Authoritiee, 1835 to 1875. 

IV. The Anglo-Indian Newepaper. 

V. Indian Nevaspaptre: Benoai,. 

VI. Indian Neu'spapere: Benou, (continued). Illustrated and Comic 

Journals I the English Journals conducted by Indians. 

VII. Indian Newspapers : Bombay. 

Vni. Indian Newspapers: Maobas. 

IX. Indian ATeieepapere; N. W. Pbovimces, Pamjab, Oodh, dtO. 

X. Indian Newspapers i Ceyi<on. 

XI. Individuality in Indian Newspapers. 

Ul. Newspaper Work in the East. (By A Bebobteb.) 

Xm. The NcUive Indian Press. 

XIV. 3'Ae Native Indian Press (continued). 

, XV. The Future of the Indian Press: English and Indian. 

XVI. The Straits Settlements Journals. 

XVII. Tfte China (English) Papers. 

XVm. The China (.Vattve) Papers. 

XIX. The Pekin Qasette. 

XX The Joumcdt of Japan. 

[PaMlshed only in serial fern.] 


THE PART WHICH PRIVATE CHARITY 
MAY TAKE IN V 

AN INDIAN PAMINE CAMPAIGN. 

« ^ 

]§^pared for the SWnine CommUnioners of 1879^. 




THE CEYljON HANSARB; 


a V ■ 


Sbortb&nd Beports of the Prooeedings of the Oeylon 
CkmocU. Six volumes. ld71->?6. 


INDIA FOR THE INDIANS > 

-^AND FOR BNO^AND. 

tbe MgUt Boo. Jtiia M.f.. speaking »t Kt. James’s Hall. 

Febroaiy 29, 1S85. saitl: ' Lord fUpou has refoned CO A woiii paUiahed 
recently on India by the Hf^tAtuf oi tiio National Lilieral Clnb. I have 
read that book with great care and great interest. I vould not say that I 
aould adopt all tlut propositions which are set forth in that volume ; hot 1 
would say this, that rr Arroaos »uTTxa roa tub Most saaiooH TnouortT, and 
NO rimsON WUO has tub SXAtUWT IKTKIUKT I.H lUOU BUT CAM OB nEMMnTBD 
BY BBAIUMO It.’ 

9p(n(on0 of tbe ptoso. 

The Kasobecter Examiner of April 8, 1B89, says; ’Mr. Digby, vho’'M 
honorary si<oretaiy of the Indian Famine Fund won golden opinions lex bll 
disinh'-reated and untiring activities, has long hwn recognised as a widfhty ' 
authority on all matters appertaining to the welfare of our Kastern Empire S 
and this volume will certainly sustain his reputation as a far-seeing and 
right-feeling poiitioal thinker. The late Mr, Fawcett was known during.’ his 
parliamentary earner as “the Mtonber for India,” and should Mr. Digby 
ever find his way into tbe House of Commons ho will have a very fair claim 
to Inherit the honourable title. Even the most superficially informed 
persons know how open to adverse erltieism is our Indian administration, 
and Sir Louis Mallet, the late Under Secretary for India, has put on secord 
the striking statement that the present system has only survived In virtimsof 
its practical exemption from all independent and intelligent oriUelsm. Such 
criticism, based not only upon oonselentioiu research, but on long and 
intimate personal knowledge. Is supplied by Mr, Digby’s volume, which ie'a 
perfect trea.=;nre houee of facts and arguments for all who ate iRteretiited 
in the eause of Indian reform.' 

* Mr. Digby may be oongratulated on his attempt to set before the Eogileh 
oonstiluenci<» some of tbe great problems they must deiU with in the near 
fotora. The voric evidenoes marked ability, a wide grasp of a difficult 
mbject, and the widest entiituriaem for the eause of the peoples of India.*'— 

Wmvj World, 

♦U nlike most Anglo-Indian literature, this book is not a weary waste of 
vsrblgge. ... The facts of Um ease ate presented in a oomprehensilde 
attractive jaanim, and a eubjeet is made iolereeting and luminoos wfaieh is 
^timMtenemotbaredin wocde.’->;d9«ndeeAAvirtte > 

*Mr. Digby's omnpmdeon of Indian and BngUsb miere, of Native and *v 
Eofdhih gevetued States, is agalualos; hie oomparisou bi idldkeetfoneud ' 
in evasy detaU Is against ne, oirtng, he thinks, not to the ineapiMfi^ M 
Nnglind to govern, nor to her dssiie to oppress, but to the improper and 




imppliMUa ^ «» 1i»t« picsii1li4 - lir. 

whose iiarefi^ pr|p*red and pow^oUj writlan.' Teloina hi« 
mnoh pleasoitti mi^pr^ consider the deslxai^ty ot gieing its mah*. 
iit cheap pamphlet form for oironlatioii ammi^t the miUioiu whole Ihfi^ 
i^ this Bobjeot map be mcreaaed a^d inlonned.’->-WMt«rB Deilp ■hno^^ 

> We may idithont hesitation commend the volnme as an eamestm^oriiioh 
of Ihe earnest eiews of a man wdl*inf6rmed on the eobjeot by long ireaia«aoe 
in the East. The snbject, it is needless to add, is quite ontside of par^; if 
is natioiud. Too long haTS we ttified witih India, and it will be an evi) day 
for the prestige of the Empire when out connection with it is severed. That' 
BO.great a calamity may be averted is the desire of BIr. Oigby, whose book Is 
well worth reading, even by thoto who disagree—as we do—with many of his 
views.’'MShavow News. 

‘ Mr. Digby tolls the story . . . with pathos and eloquenoe, and gives 
more information about India and disodmible modes of its sensible govern¬ 
ment thra any author has done before in the same oompass. It is a book 
which ought not only to be in all Liberal librqgies, bat read in obapten 
publicly in Ikiberal Chibs. *— Blrmingliam WseUp Post. 

* The indictment Mr. Digby prefers against English rule itt India is a very 



of his statements wiflioat a 
ble under our admlnistra- 
with acceptance ot not, 
can fail to be impressed 
subject races' for whose 


grave one, and it is Impossible to ^ead so: 
feeling of horror that such things shoi 
tion*.. . . Whether Mr. Digby's pi 
no one who studies his book as it 
with his deep and abiding syiflj^thy wii 

elevation in the sealc of nations he pleads so famestly and set eloquently.'— 
Bristol Meronzy. 

‘ Mr. Di|d> 7 ’B most eloquent and heufy volume. ... He has been at 
extreme pabu to be accurate. His oonedusions are drawn from voned 
Important sources; he oonsoientloosly considers as favourably as can be 
bo^ sides ot the question; and in idl he shows a moral earnestness and 
humane sympathy which we must admit to be worthy of a pablio benefactor.' 
—Pettlteiilri Advartteer. 

‘ * But black—and, perhaps, too black—as is his picture ot British adminis¬ 

tration, it is to be feared that it oonteins much that is but too true, and that, 
as n whole, it is more reliable than the bright presentment of that adminis¬ 
tration with which official apologists have made os familiar. We have been 
aocostomed to the lion painted by himself. It remains to bo seen iriiat the 
British public will think ot Mr. Digby's unflattering portrait of the same 
noble apimal.’—gootsman. 

‘ Mr.'-Digby’s scheme is worth all the study that our puUio men can afford 
to give to it, and should be pondered by the pnblio.'—Westani Monliig 
Kcwb. 

* We very heartily recommend Mr. Digby's voinma.'—BriM, 

' The bo^ whieh Mr. Digby has just issoed hi one ttat shodld 
every &iglishman who takes the sl^htost interest in the qamilM In whUi 
it relates.'—BtetropeUtaB. 

' Mir. Dic^s latori work on Indian affairs is one that should o om msad 
widt a tte nti on. * - - gusse n Advertlieor. 

*'W# must pronoonoe this to be a valnalile additton to the wy ^ 
books tiiat have appeared ot late regarding our lj|d^,Bteptta>’'^ 
Otedslteft WoKl<L ' 

' Bte. Digby insiste with Audi earnestness and a elcvar array el teals and. 

flgaies spon many Important rsfigms.' ■bcHnniftidt Hrireaif* 

V ■* * ' ' , 





pi|&itei«iM»lMifn!n^ . «jk '‘'^- - 

mgl^ dul* te ft Mr% Ml|ta«t Miii «oaq|naiiriv« wMMut 
MnwfilttHrinMdfaeiUi^n^lwwioliii^ , • . Bciltoi^ 

V ft 1^ tialUMlty ftitb Ml i«lit{Ml, to »tnodiftoiaritift, ftud ft Inrd hUtw.* 


* Wa trait tint Ml. ]>tgl9*i tinuiy rateOM viU bi vidiliy miMI ilttttoiWil; 


> A vHtor wbe lUM madi tbii gi«iiiM)|«st tn ibjait of prMowtd 


*TiM book to » MrifttUf amogid «ol wMl'Witaiaid tndtotmint tA liw 
•yitmi puiMd by tb« British rnhift of Indlft'—TorattUQT TIbim. 

* Mr. Oigii^'i new Uienury venture viU loetf him none of the ground he 
hM previonely geined.'~>AiiaMnc Advmttoer. 

' A timely end inatruathre worit.*-^i lo ei t er OeUiy Mei 

»The viewi eonetoely, and with liurge kno«riedg»» set forth here aift worthy 
of fttleotion/~BtrailaglMai PftUj fuot 

* It to ft Miggeetivo end infiMitiog votome, whtoh will probftbljTgiva rise to 
much eonhri)emby.’--BMDl»y Oftsettft 

>The pnbUoftUoD of Mr. Dlg^to ftew book to vny ofiportane. The 
ftothmity of Hr. Plgby t(r^|i|ipPb||to detoito of the iptvemment of Indift 
end its etfecto upoft the of aMlltone that oonitHuto 

Ito poptttotion, is niiilniilifeil* Iii||ftoii l|Biiilnei 


* 1 have read with Interest the volome on tndto, ftod oongrfttalate yoo on 
putting in so small aooropAsa so ranch va]ttftbtbt|Monnftfion.’-^Mo(l«y,M.r., 
BIr J. A nteir. tote Judge <a the High Oomt. CelentU: 'ItocttU me to 
say that I have found ‘ ‘ fndto for U» Indiana—«&d for England ’* a««Mi>n»»g »y 
interesting, so ranch so that at ttio eecood sitting 1 could not toy the hpok 
down until I had, with some tnspass on the midnight hours, imwettni 
myself of the whole of it. GenemUy speaking, too, 1 think you are rii^t in 
the vlsw of the case which yon very vividly present to the firittob poMto.* 


ENQL. 4 ND ’5 INTEREST IN THE BRITISH 
BALLOT BOX, 

1885 . 

e 

Of this work. 20,000 copies of which were oiroulated in Ihzee 
saontha, meny fftyoiUAhle oomnwiihi were made in the prees 
end in priveie letters. 


INDIA: THE QUEEN EMPRESS'S . 
PROMiSeS-llOW THEY ARE BROKEN. 
' USA. 


NBPAt AND INDIA. FRIBND«ini|_. 
POROOTTEN AND PREMISES SCDl^p 

■1889. ' ■•■'■■■'■*'¥' 


TWO LETTERS 








To Yibcount Chose, Sooretary of State for Indi^jjpil^w 
Beport of the Public Service Commission. ^ 


CONDEMNED UNHEARD: 

The Treatment of H. H. the Maharajah of Kashmir.’ 

1890. 


THE DARK SIDE OP BRITISH RULE IN 

INDIA. 

1891. 


An Opjsn Letter to the Members of the House of Commons 
m oohnaotion with the consideration of the Indian Councils’ 
Amendment Bill 
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FAMINE PREVENTION STUDIES. 

' 1900. 

Contributed to ‘ The Life of General Sir Arthur Cotton, B.£.‘ 

THE CONDITION OF THE INDIAN 
PEOPLE IN i9»i. 

Open Letters to— 

а. H.E. Lord Cttbzon or EbdiiBston, Vteen^ and 

Governor-General of India; and 

б. H.H. Sea Ahtonv MAOxmimBLi,, G.G.S.I., Lieutenant* 

Governor of the North-Western Pmviaoes and; 
Oadh.fo ' * 


With mas^ Articles in the Cofeuttn Fortnight 
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